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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  my  aim  has  been  to  supply 
a  text-book  of  moderate  dimensions,  giving  all  the  information 
with  which  the  student  and  the  practical  miner  should  be 
familiar.  In  order,  however,  to  economise  space,  I  have  had 
to  omit  reference  to  many  appliances  which  have  become 
obsolete  from  their  antiquity,  or  by  reason  of  their  failure  in 
practice. 

Although  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  book  to 
furnish  exhaustive  descriptions  on  all  points,  yet  the  details  of 
general  colliery  work  have  been  fully  described,  on  the  ground 
that  collieries  are  more  often  made  remimerative  by  perfection 
in  small  matters,  than  by  bold  strokes  of  engineering.  All 
modem  collieries  are  practically  identical  so  far  as  general 
machinery  and  arrangements  are  concerned;  nevertheless,  it 
frequently  happens,  in  particular  localities,  that  the  adoption 
of  a  combination  of  small  improvements  any  one  of  which 
viewed  separately  may  be  of  apparently  little  value,  turns  an 
unprofitable  concern  into  a  paying  one. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  be  found  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  Memoirs  in  which  fuller  information  can  be  sought. 
This  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  a  novel  and  useful  feature  in  a 
treatise  on  coal-mining,  for,  scattered  through  the  pages  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Mining  Institutes,  numerous  valuable  papers 
exist;  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  general  indexes,  they  are 
unfortunately  not  consulted  so  much  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

All  the  figures  elucidating  the  text  have  been  specially 
drawn  for  this  work,  the  majority  having  been  reduced  from 
original  working  drawings. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


This  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  much  addi- 
tional matter  introduced.  Nearly  two  hundred  new  illustra- 
tions have  been  inserted,  and  many  of  the  diagrams  re-drawn. 
The  size  of  the  book  has  been  increased  one-fifth  so  as  to 
include  as  far  as  possible  some  account  of  the  new  opinions 
and  the  new  appliances  that  have  attracted  attention  during 
the  last  half  decade. 

Year  by  year  the  more  easily  worked  coal  deposits  become 
scarcer,  and  operations  have  to  be  carried  on  in  deeper  areas, 
or  in  seams  presenting  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  hindered 
their  development.  The  mining  engineer  of  the  future  will 
have  to  deal  with  commercial  and  technical  problems  that  will 
tax  his  resources  to  the  utmost.  There  is,  too,  little  doubt  that 
labour  will  also  claim  a  greater  proportion  of  the  profit  than 
it  has  in  the  past.  The  influence  of  this  factor  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  mining  industry  can  be  minimised  only  by  the  intro- 
duction of  labour-saving  appliances,  by  increased  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  engineer,  and  by  a  readiness  to  avail  himself 
of  improvements,  which  his  own  ingenuity,  or  that  of  his  fellow- 
workers,  may  suggest.  It  is  hoped  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  volume  may  help  to  remove  local  prejudices  and 
to  suggest  ways  in  which  the  experience  gained  in  other  districts 
may  advantageously  be  applied. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  G.  Stephen  Corlett  for  revising  the 
electrical  portion  of  the  work,  and  I  am  again  indebted  to 
Mr.  Bennett   H.  Brough  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Graves  for  valuable 

suggestions. 

H.  W.  H. 

DtTDUET,  Janvary    1901. 
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TEXT-BOOK  OF  COAL-MINING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    OCCUBBENCE    AND    COMPOSITION    OF    COAL. 

Preliminary. — Although  some  knowledge  of  geology  is  absolutelj 
essential  in  the  search  for  coal  and  in  the  working  of  the  deposits,  it 
is  impossible  in  a  text>book  on  coal-mining  to  deal  usefully  with 
so  comprehensive  a  subject,  or  even  to  find  space  for  a  consideration 
of  the  salient  points  with  which  the  mining  student  should  be  &mi]iar. 
He  is,  therefore,  referred  to  the  standard  treatises  on  geology.  A 
few  brief  notes  are  here  given  to  recall  to  his  mind  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  beds  of  which  the  earth's  crust  is  composed,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  geological  terms  frequently  used  in  describing  the 
methods  of  winning  and  working  coal  seams. 

The  order  of  geologioal  suooession  has  been  divided  into  four 
great  divisions — {i)  archsaan ;  (2)  palseozoic,  or  primary ;  (3)  mesozoic, 
or  secondary ;  and  (4)  cainozoic,  or  tertiary ;  to  which  is  sometimes 
added  the  quaternary,  or  recent.  These  divisions  are  split  up  into 
systems,  each  system  into  formations,  which  usually  receive  the 
name  of  places  where  they  are  well  developed,  and,  finally,  the 
formations  are  subdivided  into  beds,  characterised  in  many  in- 
stances by  certain  fossils  being  always  associated  with  them. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  classification  at  present 
adopted : — 

rPoet-pllooene. 
Cainozoic,     Pliocene. 
OB         -  Miocene. 
Tbbtiabt.     Oligocene. 
^Eocene. 

Mssozoio,  rCretaoeous. 

OB         <  Jurassio. 
SxcoNDABY.  I^Triassic. 


Palaeozoic, 

OB 

Pbimabt. 


'Permian,  or  dyas.  TUpper,  middle,  and  lower  coal  measures. 
Carbomferous.       i  Millstone  grit. 
Devonian.  |^  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Upper  Silurian. 
Lower  Silurian. 
.Cambrian. 


ABCHiBAN. — Crystalline  rocks,  schists,  &c. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  these  formations  rarely  succeed  each 
other  in  the  regular  order  given;    breaks  occur,  caused   by  meta- 
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morphiam  and  denudation,  or  hy:  orig^l  non-deposition  owing  to 
local  circum stances,  and  only  by  observations  at  numerous  places  has 
the  order  of  succession  been  established. 

The  coal-miner  is  more  interested  in  the  carboniferous  formation, 
that  being  the  one  in  which  beds  of  coal  occur  to  the  greatest  extent 
all  over  the  globe.  In  Great  Britain,  with  one  or  two  small  and  rare 
exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  coal  mined  is  extracted  from  beds  of  the 
carboniferous  strata.  The  greater  part  of  the  coal  measures  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  also  belongs  to  the  carboniferous  system,  but 
in  the  latter  country  large  deposits  of  coal  occur  in  the  cretaceous 
formation,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  New  South  Wales  coal  belongs 
to  the  triassic. 

Inolination  of  Strata. — Generally  speaking,  strata  were  laid 
down  in  a  horizontal  position,  this  being  shown  by  the  lie  of  pebbles 
in  rocks,  and  by  the  position  of  fossil  trees.  It  is,  however,  very  rare 
to  find  the  beds  retaining  this  position,  though  the  folding  may  be  of 
the  slightest.  If  a  bed  is  at  all  inclined,  it  must  reach  the  surface 
somewhere,  and  the  space  where  this  happens  is  said  to  be  the  outcrop 
of  the  bed.  The  nature  of  the  outcrop  and  its  width  depend  on  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  and  the  degree  of  inclination ;  it  cannot  be  less 
than  the  thickness  of  the  bed,  and  is  wider,  the  smaller  the  angle  of 
inclination. 

In  order  to  define  a  bed,  two  things  must  be  known — first,  the 
direction  in  which  the  inclined  bed  reaches  the  surface,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  bed.  The  angle  which  beds  make  with  the  horizon 
is  called  the  dtp,  and  the  line  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  strike^  the 
latter  necessarily  being  at  right  angles  to  the  dip.  When  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  horizontal,  the  lines  of  outcrop  and  strike  coincide, 
but,  if  the  strata  are  inclined,  the  outcrop  is  inclined  also ;  the  strike 

is  always  horizontal.     Angles  of  dip  are 
AH^finml^  usually  measured  by  an  instrument  called 

^  a  clinometer,  but,  in  doing  this,  care  must 
be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
and  apparent  inclination;  the  latter  can 
never  be  greater  than  the  former,  but  it 
may  be  less  to  any  amount. 

When  the  strata  are  bent  in  arches 
they  are  said  to  have  a  synclinal  fold, 
when  the  arch  is  downwards;  an  anticlinal,  when  the  arch  is 
upwards  (Fig.  i) ;  when  the  folds  are  small,  they  are  called  troughs 
and  saddles  respectively. 

Faults. — ^When  the  pressure  is  too  great,  or  is  applied  suddenly, 
or  if  the  rock  refuses  to  yield,  and  then  breaks,  instead  of  bending,  a 
dislocation  is  obtained  ;  the  divided  segments  are  thrown  out  of  level, 
and  do  not  fit,  one  side  being  higher  than  the  other.  This  is  called  a 
fault.  In  mining  districts  such  term  is  applied  loosely  to  anything 
which  interferes  with  the  seams  that  are  being  worked.  Generally 
speaking,  when  contortions  of  the  strata  are  numerous,  faults  are  few ; 
and  vice  verad.  The  position  of  every  fault  is  defined  by  two  directions, 
as  in  the  case  of  beds  :  the  strike  of  a  fault  is  spoken  of,  but,  in  the 
place  of  the  word  ''dip,"  the  term  Jiode  is  employed,  this  being, 
however,  the  inclination  measured  from  the  vertical.  To  determine  a 
fault  accurately,  it  is  necessary  to  know  two  other  things — (i)  which 
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side  is  thrown  up,  and  which  is  thrown  down ;  (2)  the  amount  of  dis- 
placement. The  former  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  easily 
determined,  as  faults  usually  hade  or  incline  towards  the  down-throw, 
so  that  in  driving  roads  under  ground,  if  the  fault  is  first  met  with  in 
the  roof  it  is  a  down-throw,  while  if.  struck  on  the  floor  first,  it  is  an 
up-throw.  Again,  rocks  before  breaking  usually  yield  to  bending  a 
little,  and  such  signs  are  very  useful  to  the  miner,  especially  where 
the  hade  of  fault  is  nearly  vertical  (Fig.  2).  No  rule  can  give  the 
amount  of  displacement,  as  sometimes,  when  the  hade  is  small,  the 
throw  is  large,  and  at  other  times,  with  a  similar  hade,  the  displace- 
moDt  is  small. .  The  throw  of  faults  is  always  measured  vertically,  and 
may  be  variable  at  different  points,  often  changing  from  a  few  feet  at 
one  end  to  hundreds  of  yards  at  the  other.  In  addition,  there  is  often 
a  variation  in  the  throw  of  the  same  fault  at  different  levels.  When 
the  amount  is  small,  they  are  called  hitches,  troubles,  or  slips. 


% 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Bevereed  Faults. — It  has  been  observed  above  that  ordinary 
faults  incline  to  the  down-throw,  but  in  rare  instances  they  incline 
towards  the  up-throw,  and  are  then  said  to  be  overlap  or  reversed  faults 
{Fig.  3).  The  most  noteworthy  of  this  class  in  Great  Britain  is  the 
overlap  fault  of  the  Somerset  coal-field,  which  occurs  in  the  Countess 
Waldegrave's  colliery  at  Radstock ;  by  it,  the  seams  of  coal  are  doubled 
for  a  breadth  of  about  150  yards,  the  alteration  in  level  amounting  to 
44  yards. 

The  dislocated  walls  of  a  fault  are  often  in  contact  with  each  other, 
but  frequently,  especially  when  the  beds  are  of  varying  hardness,  spaces 
are  left  between  filled  with  broken  fragments  which  have  been  removed 
from  the  adjoining  rocks.  The  distance  across  a  fault  may  therefore 
vary  from  a  few  feet  to  many  yards. 

When  the  rocks  are  very  hard  and  the  fault  is  a  clean-cut  one,  we 
get  a  remarkable  polishing  of  the  sides  known  as  **  slickensides," 
<caused  by  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  rocks  on  each  other  during 
the  displacement  of  the  beds. 

Trough  Faults. — These  are  caused  by  two  faults,  each  having  a 
down-throw  towards  the  other.  A  very  good  example  of  this  is  the 
Dudley  Port  Trough  Fault,  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field  (Fig. 
4).  Here  two  faults  are  separated  from  each  other  by  half  a  mile — 
one  a  down-throw  to  the  south,  and  the  other  a  down-throw  to  the 
north.  Each  hades  towards  the  other,  so  that  they  meet  at  no  great 
depth,  and,  as  the  throw  is  equal  and  opposite  at  the  point  of  meeting, 
no  dislocation  takes  place. 

Conformable  and  ITnconformable  Strata.  —  Subsidence  has 
taken  place  in  all  times,  but  when  this  action  was  uniform,  bed 
succeeded  bed  in  regular  order,  and  produced  what  are  called  conform- 
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able  strata  (Fig.  5).  When,  however,  the  beds  were  tilted  up  before 
the  succeeding  layer  was  deposited  on  them,  or,  as  in  many  instances, 
the  older  beds  were  in  addition  denuded  or  worn  away,  the  strata  are 
said  to  be  unconformable  to  each  other  (Fig.  6). 


S-?y  -^ 
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•P^^^ 

7?^^^. 

z—^^^:^ 

Fig.  4*  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

CarboniferouB  System  in  Britain. — This  is  divided  into  the 
following  members : — (i)  The  Coal  MeatureSy  consisting  of  beds  of 
shale  and  sandstone  varying  in  thickness  from  200  to  1200  feet,  and 
containing  numerous  beds  of  coal.  The  coal  measures  proper  may 
be  further  subdivided  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower  divisions,  each 
of  which  possesses  characters  more  or  less  peculiar  to  it;  no  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  has,  however,  been  yet  satisfactorily  established 
between  them,  each  passing  insensibly  into  the  other.  One  pecu- 
liarity of  the  upper  coal  measures  is  worth  noticing — namely,  the 
occurrence  in  them  of  thin  beds  of  a  fresh-water  limestone,  containing 
immense  numbers  of  a  small  shell  called  the  Spirorbis  carbonariuSf 
from  which  the  beds  are  called  spirorbis  limestone.  (2)  The  MiUstone 
Oritf  consisting  of  coarse  sandstones.  This  received,  in  the  South  of 
England,  the  name  of  the  ''fsurewell  i*ock,''  as  it  contains  no  coal  seams 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
every  district,  as,  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  beds  of 
coal  and  shale  are  found.  (3)  The  GarhoniferotLS  Limestone  contains 
in  Scotland  thin  beds  of  coal.  This  portion  of  the  carboniferous 
system  is  built  up  of  thick  beds  of  limestone  of  marine  origin,  full  of 
the  remains  of  animal  life. 

Fossils. — The  coal  measures  contain  in  varied  abundance  the 
remains  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  As  an  example,  may  be  cited  the 
occurrence  of  the  plant  known  to  the  geologist  as  Lepidodendron^ 
which  attained  dimensions  of  from  40  to  60  feet  high,  and  several  feet 
diameter.  This  plant  is  allied  to  the  lowly  club  moss  of  the  present 
time,  whose  height  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches.  Another  example 
that  may  be  referred  to  is  the  jointed  and  fluted  stems  called  Calamitee, 
represented  in  our  fields  and  marshes  by  the  Equisetumy  or  horse-taiU, 
Portions  of  ferns  are  very  abundant,  some  of  which  attained  enormous 
dimensions.  Remains  of  the  stalks  (rachis)  of  ferns  have  been  met 
with,  measuring  in  their  compressed  state  5  feet  across,  and  Grand 
'Eury  describes  the  frond  of  a  fern  measuring  16  feet  long.  The 
classification  of  these  ferns  has  always  presented  difiiculties  to  the 
botanist,  owing  to  the  fragmentary  manner  in  which  they  are  found, 
but  recent  researches  of  Williamson  and  Kidston  in  Great  Britain, 
Grand  'Eury,  Schimper,  Zeiller,  and  Stur  in  Europe,  and  Dawson  and 
Lesquereux  in  America,  have  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  a 
most  fascinating  branch  of  geology,  and  one  in  which  the  mining 
student  is  moat  directly  interested.     A  knowledge  of  the  fiora  of  the 
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coal  measures  is  essential  to  any  one  searching  unknown  districts  for 
indications  as  to  coal-bearing  rocks,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
vast  sums  of  money  have  been  thrown  away  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
proTO  coal  to  exist,  where  a  little  knowledge  of  the  fossils  of  the  car- 
boniferous formation  would  have  at  once  shown  the  uselessness  of  any 
search.  The  classification  of  these  ferns  has  until  lately  been  quite 
Arbitrary,  form  of  leaf  and  arrangement  of  nerves  being  the  points 
usually  relied  on.  Living  ferns  are  referred  to  their  several  classes 
by  the  arrangement  of  their  fructifications,  which  are  usually  borne  in 
small  rounded  dots,  called  sori,  on  the  back  of  the  leaflets.  Much 
knowledge  has  recently  been  gained  of  the  fructifications  of  fossil 
plants,  and  hence  a  more  reliable  classification  is  the  result. 

Definition  of  Coal. — The  question,  "  What  is  coal )"  appears  a 
very  simple  one  to  answer,  but  that  such  is  not  the  case  was  proved 
by  the  now  historical  lawsuit  over  the  Torbane  Hill  mineral  in  1853. 
The  owners  of  the  Torbane  Hill  estate  had  leased  all  coal  contained  in 
it,  and,  in  the  course  of  working,  the  lessees  extracted  a  combustible 
material  containing  a  large  amount  of  gas.  The  lessor  claimed  that 
this  mineral  was  not  coal,  and  disputed  the  right  of  the  lessees  to 
work  it.  A  trial  resulted,  and  geologistB,  chemists,  and  gas  engineers 
gave  evidence  on  both  sides.  In  summing  up,  the  judge  remarked 
that  "  to  find  a  scientific  definition,  after  what  has  been  brought  to 
light  within  the  last  few  days,  is  impossible."  For  our  purpose,  coal 
may  be  defined  as  a  solid  stratified  substance,  capable  of  undergoing 
combustion  in  contact  with  oxygen,  not  containing  sufficient  earthy 
impurities  to  prevent  its  being  applied  as  a  source  of  heat  in  furnaces 
and  fireplaces,  and  varying  in  colour  from  brown  to  black. 

Formation  of  Coal. — However  much  geologists  may  differ  as  to 
the  question  whether  coal  was  formed  on  the  spot  on  which  the  forests 
that  produced  it  grew,  or  whether  it  resulted  from  the  accumulation 
of  drifts  every  one  agrees  that  it  results  from  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter.  The  hypothesis  generally  accepted  is  the  former, 
although  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  in  some  instances  areas  of  coal 
have  been  formed  by  organic  matter  drifted  into  deltas.  The  common- 
sense  view,  that  the  land  became  submerged  at  intervals,  and  that  the 
underclays  of  coal  seams  form  the  beds  on  which  the  plants  originally 
grew,  is  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  the  in  situ  theory,  as  it  is  an 
everyday  occurrence  to  find  the  roots  of  trees  firmly  embedded  in  the 
underclay.  On  the  other  hand,  trees  and  their  rootlets  are  found  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  even  inverted,  while  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  alternate  rising  and  lowering  of  the  ground  could 
have  so  rapidly  taken  place,  as  would  be  necessary  to  account  for 
the  alternate  layers  of  thin  coal  and  shale  so  often  found  in  coal  seams. 

Exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  vegetation  decays  and 
goes  to  enrich  the  soil,  but  supposing  that  the  organic  material  fell 
into  water,  decay  is  incomplete,  layer  would  be  deposited  on  layer,  and 
under  pressure  deposits  of  coal  are  formed.  In  peat  bogs,  for  instance, 
living  plants  are  found  at  the  surface,  lower  down  the  forms  of  plants 
are  still  recognisable,  while  the  bottom  portion  is  very  compact,  and 
vegetable  structure  can  scarcely  be  distinguished ;  as  we  go  deeper  in 
the  mass  the  quantity  of  carbon  increases.  The  conversion  of  woody 
tissue  into  coal  takes  place  by  the  elimination  of  oxygen,  which  com- 
bines with  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid  gas  and  by  the  separation  of 
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carburetted  hydrogen  ('*fire  damp''  of  the  miner)  and  water.  To 
illustrate  the  gradual  change  in  composition  in  passing  from  wood  to 
anthracite  coal,  Dr.  Percy*  gives  the  following  table,  the  proportion  of 
carbon  being  estimated  at  the  constant  amount  of  loo  : — 


Subrtuoe. 

1 
Carbon.      Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen.  , 

Wood  (the  mean  of  BeTonil  analyses), 
ireat         „        ,,          „             ,, 
Lignite     „        „      15  varieties,   .     . 
Ten-yard  ooal  of  South  Staffordshire, 
Steam  coal  from  tiie  Tyne,  .... 
Anthracite  fromPennsylvania,  U.S.A. , 

888888 

I2-I8 

0-8S 

k 

8307 
5567 
4242 
21-23 
18-32 
174 

.•80 

a-89 
3-07 

3;6a 
a  "63 

^ote, — All  bodies  existing  in  Nature  consist  of  substances  that  cannot  be 
resolved  into  any  simpler  form,  these  being  called  tlemeTUs  by  chemists,  and 
designated  by  symboho  abbreviations.  The  smallest  indivisible  parts  of  these 
elements  are  called  atoms,  and  these,  by  combination  with  each  other,  form  the 
substances  occurring  in  Nature.  The  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  comprised 
in  any  substance  is  shown  in  chemical  formulae  by  a  number  following  the  symbol 
of  each  element.  Thus,  water  contains  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen, 
its  chemical  symbol  being  H^O. 


Classifloation  of  Coals. — The  classification  of  the  various  coals 
occurring  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  is  best  done  by  dividing  them  into 
heads  according  to  the  relation  between  the  proportions  of  carbon  and 
oxygen.  In  this  manner  is  obtained  (i)  Lignite,  (2)  Bituminous 
Goal,  (3)  Steam  Coal,  (4)  Cannel,  (5)  Anthracite. 

1.  Lignite. — Found  in  our  own  country  at  Bovey  Tracey,  in 
Devonshire.  Some  varieties  show  distinct  woody  texture,  while 
others  are  structureless.  They  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water, 
bum  with  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  are  brown  in  colour.  Lignite 
ooal  contains  about  67  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  26  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
A  subdivision  of  the  class  is  sometimes  made,  called  broton  coal,  which 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  and  less  oxygen  than  the 
true  lignite.  It  occurs  in  large  quantities  on  the  Continent  and  in 
some  of  our  colonies,  an  analysis  of  brown  coal  from  New  Zealand 
showing,  carbon  72-2,  oxygen  22*4,  hydrogen  5-4. 

2.  BituminotM  Coal, — The  proportion  of  carbon  in  this  class  varies 
from  75  to  90,  and  the  oxygen  from  6  to  19.  They  burn  with  a  more 
or  less  smoky  flame,  and  are  largely  used  for  household  purposes.  As 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  decreases,  the  coal  gets  blacker  and  less 
sonorous,  and  the  friability  increases.  The  bituminous  class  of  coals 
may  be  further  subdivided  into  non-caking  and  caking  varieties ;  the 
former,  when  burnt,  split  up  into  fragments,  while  the  latter  soften 
on  the  fire  and  swell  up,  the  particles  bind  together,  and  form  a  pasty 
mass.  This  property  is  an  extremely  valuable  one,  and  from  this  class 
of  coal  are  made  great  quantities  of  coke.  The  small  pieces  are  heated 
together  in  a  suitable  oven  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  when  the 
mass  is  withdrawn  and  cooled,  a  hard  glistening  mass  is  obtained,  in 
which  all  form  of  the  original  particles  is  lost.      It  has  never  been 

*  Metallurgy  {Fuel),  dec^  1875,  p.  208,        tFor  definition,  see  p.  9. 
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established  to  what  this  property  of  caking  is  due,  but  it  is  certain 
that  ultimate  analysis  forms  no  guide.  Mr.  Gruner  gives  the  following 
analyses  of  two  coals : — 

^  .  ^*>  (?> 

Carbon, 75*2  76 

Hydrogen, 4  4-3 

Oxygen, x6  z6 

Aah, 1  3*3 

Water, 0*3  5*4 

These  coals  are  nearly  identical  in  composition,  but  while  (a)  cakes, 
(6)  does  not.  Chemists  can  determine  the  amounts  of  the  various 
elements  present  in  coal,  but  are  quite  unable  to  say  how  these 
elements  are  combined  amongst  themselves,  these  internal  combina- 
tions being  the  probable  explanation  of  the  different  behaviours  of 
coals  of  the  same  ultimate  analysis  For  commercial  purposes,  proxi- 
mate analysis  is  all  that  is  required,  this  giving  us  the  amount  of  fixed 
carbon  (coke),  volatile  matters,  and  the  amount  of  impurities.  There 
appears  to  be  no  rule  for  determining  the  caking  qualities  of  a  coal, 
except  actual  experiment,  as  this  property  is  possessed  by  coals 
differing  widely  in  composition.  It  appears  to  be  influenced  by  the 
method  of  conducting  the  experiment;  thus,  in  some  cases  rapid 
heating  will  cake  a  non-caking  coal.  The  amount  of  ash  present  does 
not  seem  to  influence  the  result,  as  examples  are  known  of  a  caking 
coal  containing  20  per  cent,  of  ash.  On  the  other  hand,  many  coals 
lose  their  power  of  caking  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

3.  Steam  Coals. — These  are  principally  worked  in  the  South  Wales 
and  North  of  England  coal-fields.  As  their  name  denotes,  they  are 
mainly  used  for  the  production  of  steam  ;  their  evaporative  power  is 
high,  and  they  give  off  scarcely  any  smoke  in  burning,  while,  on 
account  of  their  structure,  they  burn  more  readily  than  anthracite. 

4.  Cannel  Goal. — The  chief  deposits  of  this  class  occur  in  the 
Lancashire  and  Scotch  coal-fields.  Cannel  is  very  rich  in  hydrogen, 
and  is  mainly  used  for  the  production  of  gas,  as  it  yields  by  destructive 
distillation  about  40  per  cent,  of  volatUe  matters.  It  is  very  hard, 
dense,  and  structureless,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
ornaments.  In  this  division  of  coals  may  be  included  certain  shales, 
containing  large  quantities  of  bituminous  matters,  which  on  distilla- 
tion yield  liquid  and  solid  paraffin.  The  Boghead  cannel,  over  which 
the  celebrated  trial  took  place,  may  be  considered  the  representative 
of  this  type. 

5.  Anthracite. — The  darker  and  denser  varieties  of  ordinary  coal 
gradually  pass  into  the  anthracite  varieties,  which  are  characterised 
by  the  large  amount  of  carbon  they  contain.  They  do  not  soil  the 
fingers,  are  very  hard,  and  break  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  The 
formation  of  anthracite  has  probably  been  effected  by  the  alteration  of 
bituminous  coals  under  heat  and  pressure.  In  the  South  Wales  coal- 
field the  same  seam  of  coal,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  bituminous 
variety  in  the  eastern  district,  passes  by  gradations  into  steam  coal  in 
the  middle  of  the  coal-field,  while  in  the  western  district  it  is  changed 
into  anthracite.  Enormous  deposits  of  this  class  of  coal  are  met 
with  in  Pennsylvania,  our  own  store  being  confined  to  South  Wales. 
Anthracite  contains  from  93  to  95  per  cent,  carbon,  4  to  2  per  cent, 
hydrogen,  and  3  per  cent,  oxygen.     It  is  practically  smokeless  when 
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burning,  and.  is  much  used  where  such  a  property  is  valuable,  as,  for 
instance,  in  malt-drying  and  in  some  metallurgical  operations.  The 
coke  is  brittle. 

The  table  *  (p.  8)  shows  the  percentage  composition  of  different 
classes  of  coal. 

Commeroial  Value  of  Coals. — The  value  of  coal  as  fuel  depends 
chiefly  on  the  Calorific  Foufer,  which  is  the  total  heat  developed  by 
combustion,  expressed  either  in  units  of  heat  or  of  evaporation,  and  by 
the  amount  of  ash  and  impurities  present. 

In  determining  the  calorific  power  of  fuels,  the  same  difficulty  is 
met  with  as  in  judging  of  the  caking  properties.  The  composition, 
and  the  units  of  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  each  component 
of  the  coal,  being  known,  the  theoretical  calorific  power  can  be  easily 
determined,  but,  as  before,  we  neither  know  how  the  various  elements 
are  combined  together,  nor  what  quantities  of  heat  appear  or  disappear 
during  the  breaking  up  of  the  complicated  compounds  of  which  coals  are 
composed.  Direct  experiment  is  resorted  to  for  ascertaining  the  actual 
calorific  power,  the  operation  being  performed  in  an  instrument  called 
a  calorimeter.  The  most  convenient  of  these  for  prac- 
tical purposes  is  the  one  designed  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Thompson,  which  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  (a.  Fig.  7) 
containing  a  known  quantity  of  water.  A  weighed 
invariable  quantity  of  the  coal  to  be  experimented 
with  is  intimately  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  about  ten 
times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  potassic 
chlorate  and  one  of  potassic  nitrate.  This  mixture  is 
placed  in  a  small  copper  cylinder  b,  which  in  its  turn 
is  covered  with  another  copper  vessel  c,  furnished  with 
a  tube  and  stopcock  d  on  the  upper  side,  and  pierced 
with  holes  «  on  the  lower  end.  A  fuse  is  placed  in 
the  smaller  cylinder  containing  the  mixture,  this  is 
lighted,  the  stopcock  closed,  and  the  apparatus  let 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  graduated  flask  containing 
the  water.  When  combustion  has  ceased,  the  stopcock 
is  opened  and  the  apparatus  is  moved  gently  up  and 
down,  care  being  taken  not  to  raise  it  out  of  the  water.  The  tempera- 
ture is  noted  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment,  and  from  a 
table  supplied  with  each  instrument  the  calorific  power  is  found.  The 
rise  of  the  temperature,  plus  10  per  cent,  of  this  rise,  will  give  the 
number  of  lbs.  of  water  which  i  lb.  of  coal  will  convert  into  steam 
from  and  at  212**  F.  The  importance  of  calorific  power  is  not  at  all 
understood  by  consumers.  One  coal  may  be  obtained  for  a  less  price 
than  another,  but  if  the  lower-priced  coal  has  less  calorific  power  than 
the  other  one,  the  consumer  may  not  be  obtaining  the  best  value  for 
his  money.  Ooalsrich  in  oxygen  never  have  such  high  calorific 
powers  as  those  containteg' Bnmiallpr  amount,  as  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  available  for  heating  purposes  in  any  fuel  is  not  the  total 
amount  of  that  element  present,  but  only  that  portion  of  it  (called 
disposable  hydrogen)  which  is  in  excess  of  the  quantity  required  to 
form  water  with  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  coal.  The  amount  of 
disposable  hydrogen  in  any  coal  can  be  ascertained,  when  its  com- 
position is  known,  by  dividing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  present 
*  Compiled  from  Dr.  Percy's  Metallurgy  {Fuel,  dkc,),  London,  1875. 
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by  8  and  subtracting  the  result  obtained  from  the  total  quantity 
of  hydrogen  present,  the  remainder  being  the  disposable  hydrogen. 
Oalorific  powers  of  a  few  coals  are  given  in  the  following  table  * : — 


Iioeiaity. 

iratonofCoftl. 

Calorific  Power  (In  hMt 
nnito),  of  dry  Coal 

Toula,  Russia, 
Manosque,  Baiases  Alpes, 
France  and  (rermany, 
England, 

,,                 ... 
Basin  of  Donetz,  Russia, 
Le  Creusot,  France, 

Basin'of  Donetz|*  Russia, 

Lignite 

*, 

Brown  coal 

Caking  coal 

•>        »» 

1*        *i 

•.        1. 

Anthracite 

13.837 

12,584 

11,34014.220 

15,651 
17,319 
17,021 
14,866 

The  ash  of  coals  is  the  substance  remaining  when  total  combustion 
has  been  ejffected.  It  is  composed  of  the  earthy  impurities  originally 
present  in  the  coal,  and  may  be  easily  determined  by  burning  a 
weighed  quantity  of  coal  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  either  over  a  Bunsen 
gas-burner,  or  in  a  muffle.  It  is  important  that  not  only  the  quantity 
of  ash  should  be  determined,  but  also  its  nature.  Some  ashes  tend  to 
fuse  together  and  form  ''  clinker,"  which  is  Tery  objectionable ;  more 
attention  is  required  from  the  stoker,  as  he  has  to  be  continually 
stirring  up  the  fire,  and  even  when  this  is  done  thoroughly,  the 
draught  is  materially  interfered  with,  and  imperfect  combustion  is 
likely  to  take  place.  Goal  may  contain  such  a  large  proportion  of  ash 
as  to  be  practically  worthless  as  a  fuel.  The  amount  of  iron  pyrites 
present  has  also  a  great  effect  on  the  nature  of  ash,  as  fusion  is  assisted 
and  a  tendency  to  form  clinker  results.  Sulphur,  too,  which  is  con- 
tained in  pyrites,  is  very  objectionable  in  some  metallurgical  opera- 
tions. 

GkMOS  oooluded  in  Coal. — The  majority  of  coals  contain  various 
gases,  which  are  given  off  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Generally 
this  takes  place  slowly,  and  may  be  observed  by  the  singing  noted  at 
the  working  places  in  fiery  seams  of  coal,  or  by  the  sudden  outbursts 
of  gas  which  are  known  to  the  miner  by  the  name  of  ^*  blowers.' ' 
Certain  coals  of  a  porous  structure  readily  yield  up  the  gases  contained 
in  them,  while  others  of  a  denser  character,  although  containing  even 
more  gas  stored  in  them,  do  not  discharge  it  in  such  quantities.  In 
vacuo,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle  heat,  coals  readily  discharge 
the  gases  they  contain.  Mr.  J.  W.  Thomas  t  has  made  a  series  of 
experiments  on  this  subject  which  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
question.  He  finds  that  the  gases  occluded  from  bituminous  coals 
consist  mainly  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  quantity  yielded  is  very 
much  smaller  than  that  given  off  by  the  steam  and  anthracitic  varieties. 
Steam  coals  evolve  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  the  chief  component  of 
which  is  marsh  gas,  which  in  some  instances  reaches  as  high  as 
87  per  cent.  Anthracites  yield  by  far  the  largest  volume  of  gas,  with 
a  composition  closely  resembling  that  from  steam  coal.     The  following 

*  Cocd^  its  History  and  Uses,  1878,  p.  250. 
t  Coal,  Mine  Oases  and  Ventilation,  1878. 
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table*    shows  the  quantities  of  gas  evolved  from   coal  at   loo^O. 
(212*  F.)  in  vacuo,  and  its  percentage  composition  : — 


Compoiltion  of  Gases. 

No.  of 
Sample. 

Nature  of  OoaL 

Oas  eTolTod  by  100 

grammes  of  ooal  at 

xoo^  C.  in  vacuo. 

Carbonic 
Add. 

Oxygen. 

Marsh 
Oas. 

Nitrogen. 

I 

Bituminous, 

CO. 

55-9 

3642 

0'8o 

6278 

3 

_,      .  ,v 

55-1 

5-44 

105 

6376 

2975 

3« 

Semi-bitummous, 

73-6 

I2'34 

0*64 

72-51 

14-51 

4 

Steam,       . 

1948 

5-04 

0-33 

I'^T 

r^ 

1 

*i          • 

250- 1 

13-21 

049 

8164 

»i 

375-4 

9-25 

0-34 

8692 

3*49 

9 

»i           •        • 

M9-3 

"•35 

056 

73-47 

14-62 

13 
14 

Anthracite, 

m 

2-62 

1472 

::: 

^'\i 

4-25 
no 

Mr.  Thomas  points  out,  that  these  results  were  obtained  in  a 
laboratory,  and  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  coals  which  contain 
the  greatest  quantity  of  gas  in  their  pores  are  the  most  dangerous 
to  work,  the  rate  of  discharge  being  controlled,  as  has  been  before 
pointed  out,  by  the  structure  of  the  coal.  Anthracites,  for  instance, 
although  holding  large  quantities  of  marsh  gas,  are  by  no  means 
dangerous  to  work,  as  only  small  quantities  of  gas  are  discharged  at 
the  working  face  owing  to  the  jet-like  nature  of  these  coals,  such 
structure  being  eminently  favourable  to  the  retention  of  gas.  On  the 
other  hand,  steam  coals,  although  containing  a  smaller  quantity  of 
gas,  readily  give  it  up,  owing  to  their  porous  nature,  and  the  quantity 
of  gas  evolved  at  the  face  of  the  workings  in  some  of  these  coals  is 
enormous.  From  these  results  we  are  able  to  see  where  the  explosive 
gases  in  mines  are  obtained,  and  can  readily  understand  that  mine- 
gases  and  the  gases  occluded  in  the  coal  stand  in  definite  and  fixed 
relationship.  Mr.  Thomas  experimented  in  this  direction,  and  the 
results  he  obtained  are  summarised  in  the  following  table  : — 


No.  of 
Sample. 

Wlipt;her  a  BIowai*  ai*  nhfjilnfMl 

Composition  of  the  Gas. 

by  boring  into  CoaL 

Marsh 
0a& 

Carbonic 
Acid. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

I 
2 

3 

4 

zo 
14 

Blower, 
Boring, 
Blower, 
Boring, 

Blower, 

97-65 
97-31 
9674 

94-84 
47-37 
9556 

0-50 
0-38 

0-47 
044 

015 

O'lO 

090 
0-35 

4-69 
10-15 

on 

1-85 
231 
279 
3 -02 

20-30 
S-o6 

41-58 
3-98 

The  enormous  pressure  under  which  these  gases  are  contained  in 
the  coal  will  be  realised  when  it  is  stated  that  in  the  4 -feet  seam  of 
the  Harris  Navigation  Colliery,  at  a  depth  of  700  yards  from  the 
surfisMse,  and  with  a  bore-hole  put  30  feet  into  the  face  of  the  coal,  the 


'  Op.  dt.,  p.  345. 
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•pressure  was  143  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  while  a  bore-hole  50  feet  deep, 
in  the  4-foot  seam  at  Merthyr  Yale  OoUiery,  at  a  depth  of  450  yards 
from  the  surface,  registered  280  lbs.  per  square  inch  pressure  of  gas ; 
it  may  be  further  added  that  these  pressures  are  by  no  means  the 
maximum  ones  that  have  been  obtained  in  different  collieries.* 

'*  Blowers  "  of  small  dimensions  usually  follow  the  face,  and  as  thut 
proceeds  the  older  ones  die  out  and  newer  ones  take  their  place.  A 
thin  seam  of  coal  oTcrlying  the  bed  worked  is  very  favourable  for 
supporting  this  action.  By  the  sinking  of  the  strata,  cavities  are 
formed  in  the  measures  above  the  roof,  and  these  are  filled  with 
accumulations  of  gas ;  a  crack  is  by  some  means  formed,  and  an  out- 
burst of  gas  results.  This  action  is  guarded  against  in  some  collieries 
by  a  regular  system  of  putting  bore-holes  up  in  the  roof,  and  thereby 
gradually  draining  all  the  gas  from  the  measures.  In  driving  ex- 
ploring works,  large  blowers  are  frequently  met  with  which  yield 
enormous  volumes  of  gas,  sometimes  for  long  periods  of  time,  and 
sometimes  for  smaller  ones.  In  the  former  case  the  gases  are  conveyed 
to  the  surface  through  pipes  and  burnt ;  while  in  the  latter  the  district 
has  to  be  temporarily  abandoned  until  the  outburst  has  exhausted 
itself. 

The  World's  Production  of  Coal.— The  world's  annual  produc- 
tion of  coal  and  lignite  now  amounts  to  about  652,500,000  tons.  The 
production  of  the  coal -producing  countries  in  1898,  expressed  in  tons, 
was  as  follows  : — United  Kingdom,  202,055,000 ;  Australasia — New 
South  Wales,  4,706,000  ;  New  Zealand,  841,000 ;  Queensland,  358,000; 
Tasmania,  48,000;  Victoria,  243,000.  Austria,  10,948,000  coal  and 
21,083,000  lignite;  Hungary,  1,133,000  coal  and  3,876,000  lignite; 
Belgium,  22,088,000;  Borneo,  42,000;  Bosnia,  271,000;  Canada, 
3,726,000;  Cape  Colony,  114,000;  France,  32,440,000;  Germany, 
96,280,000  coal  and  31,648,000  lignite;  Greece,  17,000;  Holland, 
138,000;  India,  4,569,000  ;  Italy,  341,000 ;  Japan,  6,000,000 ;  Mexico, 
253,000;  Natal,  244,000;  Peru,  2,000;  Portugal,  17,000;  Russia, 
10,250,000 ;  Servia,  12,000 ;  Spain,  2,467,000 ;  Sweden,  236,000 ; 
Transvaal,  1,953,000 ;  United  States,  196,406,000. 
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Carboniferous  Bocks  qf  Cumberland  and  North  Lancashire,  J.  D.  Kendall, 
xxxiv.,  125;  -4  Further  Attempt  for  t?ie  Correlation  of  the  Coal  Seams  of  the 
Carboniferous  Formaiio?i  of  the  North  oj  England,  M.  Walton  Brown, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SEABCH     FOB     COAL. 

Frospeoting. — The  preliminary  operations  in  searching  for  coal  in 
new  districts,  consist  in  carefully  examining  surface  indications  to 
determine  the  nature  and  position  of  the  beds  exposed  in  the  area 
under  examination.  A  knowledge  of  geology  is  indispensable  for 
such  work.  The  banks  of  streams  and  cuttings  should  be  closely 
examined,  and  all  outcrops  noted  and  laid  down  on  a  rough  sketch- 
map.  Rocks  and  fossils  of  Carboniferous  age  afford  the  best  indication 
of  the  probable  existence  of  coal,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  such  should  be  found  at  the  surface,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
when  they  are  found  coal  surely  exists  beneath.  For  instance,  in 
England,  the  greater  part  of  the  Somerset  coal-field  is  covered  with 
rocks  of  newer  formations  (Lias  and  New  Red  Sandstone) ;  while  in 
the  north  of  France  and  Belgium,  thick  deposits  of  the  Cretaceous 
formation  are  passed  through  before  reaching  the  Coal  Measures. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  reversal  of  strata  is 
afforded  at  Drocourt,  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  where,  after  sinking 
through  the  Cretaceous,  they  passed  at  a  depth  of  413  feet  into  the 
Devonian ;  and  after  sinking  in  this  formation  to  a  depth  of  958  feet 
from  the  surface,  met  with  very  disturbed  Coal  Measures,  and  beds  of 
coal,  which  were  worked  for  a  considerable  period.  The  shaft  was 
sunk  deeper  and  deeper,  until  at  1886  feet  a  fault  was  reached.  On 
passing  through  this,  the  ordinary  Coal  Measures  of  the  district  were 
met  with,  and  are  now  being  worked.  The  Devonian  and  first  portion 
of  the  Coal  Measures  met  with  had  evidently  been  bent  completely 
over  before  the  Cretaceous  was  deposited. 

Boring. — Even  after  the  examination  above  referred  to,  from 
which  the  probable  existence  of  minerals  may  be  reasonably  inferred, 
further  proofs  have  to  be  obtained.  If  outcrops  of  actual  seams  have 
been  found,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  sinking  shallow  pits  or  by 
driving  levels.  Indications  at  small  depths  are,  however,  seldom  con- 
clusive, especially  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  coal  seams,  and  the 
operation  of  boring  is  generally  resorted  to. 

Choice  of  Site. — For  proving  considerable  areas  several  holes  may 
be  required,  the  sites  of  which  are  determined  by  the  extent,  location, 
and  general  features  of  the  land  to  be  developed.  The  preliminary 
survey  decides  these  general  features,  but  consideration  has  also  to  be 
given  to  the  suitability  of  the  spot  for  the  erection  of  the  drilling 
apparatus  and  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

Various  Appliances  used  in  Boring — (a)  Bits. — For  shallow 
holes  in  soft  ground  the  borer  consists  of  some  heavy  instrument  of 
the  "  scoop  '*  kind,  the  general  form  being  a  cylinder,  the  cutting  edge 
having  a  slit  up  its  side  like  a  gimlet.  In  soft,  loose  ground,  pipes 
furnished  with  a  cutting  edge  can  be  driven  down  by  blows  of  a  heavy 
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wood  block  dropped  through  a  considerable  height  A  second  pipe  of 
smaller  diameter  is  lowered  inside  the  drive-pipe,  and  through  it  a 
strong  stream  of  water  is  forced.  This  second  pipe  follows  the  cutting- 
shoe,  and  stirs  up  the  loose  material  and  washes  it  to  the  surface. 

This  method  is  largely  used  in  America,  up  to  300  feet  of  gravel 
being  easily  got  through.  The  pressure  of  water  is  sufficient  to  force 
up  gravel  of  about  ^  inch  diameter,  but  if  larger  pieces  than  this  are 
encountered  they  must  be  chopped  to  pieces. 

For  harder  ground  bits  of  chisel-shape  have  to  be  employed. 
These  are  suspended  from  rods,  which  are  raised  up  and  dropped 
down,  thereby  chipping  off  small  quantities  of  rock.  The  rods  are 
rotated  after  every  blow,  so  that  the  tool  drops  in  a  different  place  each 
time. 

The  general  form  of  chisel  employed  is  that  having  a  straight  edge 
(Fig.  8).  The  angle  enclosed  by  the  cutting  edges  is  variable,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  rock.  For  hard  rocks,  a  chisel  with  an 
acute  edge  is  too  likely  to  break ;  the  angle  should  not  exceed  70'. 
The  size  of  the  chisel  should  be  carefully  measured  before  it  is  lowered 
into  the  hole,  as  if  it  is  too  wide  it  will  jam,  while  if  too  small  the 
hole  will  get  too  narrow.  As  with  all  tools,  the  chisel  was  formerly 
made  of  wrought  iron  tipped  with  steel,  but  is  now  universally 
constructed  of  steel  throughout.  For  very  hard  rocks  a  V-shaped 
chisel  is  sometimes  employed.  Various  other  shapes  have  been  tried 
from  time  to  time,  but  abandoned,  owing  to  the  dif&culty  of  sharpening. 
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Fig.  9. 
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Fig.  II. 


(6)  Mods. — ^These  may  be  either  of  wood  or  iron,  the  latter  being 
most  common.  Their  usual  size  is  about  i  inch  square,  and  from 
28  feet  to  36  feet  long.  Shorter  pieces  for  making  up  lengths  are  also 
used.  As  the  hole  gets  deeper  the  thickness  of  rods  has  to  be  increased. 
The  rods  are  provided  with  screwed  and  socket  ends,  and  as  the 
portion  on  which  the  screw  is  cut  should  be  the  same  size  as  the  rod 
itself,  the  metal  is  thickened  out  at  the  joints,  forming  a  shoulder, 
to  which  the  tools  for  supporting  the  rods  during  changing  operations 
can  be  conveniently  attached.  The  common  triangular  screw  thread 
is  generally  employed,  and  the  socket  made  deeper  than  the  screw,  in 
order  that  the  shoulders  of  two  successive  rods  should  bear  firmly 
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against  each  other,  thereby  preventing  the  risk  of  stripping  the  thread. 
All  the  joints  should  be  identical,  made  to  gauge,  and  be  well  fitting, 
or  the  liability  to  accident  is  great.  Splitting  the  socket  is  perhaps 
the  commonest  failing,  and  may  be  minimised  by  exercising  care  in 
preventing  the  vibration  of  the  rods.  The  rods  should  always  be 
rotated  in  the  same  direction  as  they  are  screwed  up  together,  and 
when  the  threads  begin  to  wear  they  should  be  broken  off  and  fresh 
end  pieces  welded  on. 

After  each  blow  the  rods  and  chisel  are  turned  through  a  small 
angle  by  the  *' tiller"  (Fig.  9),  which  is  attached  at  the  surface.  To 
enable  this  operation  to  be  easily  carried  out,  a  swivel  joint  is  intro- 
duced. As  the  depth  of  the  hole  slowly  increases  the  rods  necessarily 
descend,  being  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  called  the 
"  stirrup  "  (Fig.  10),  which  consists  of  a  collar  gradually  working  down 
a  long  screw.  When  the  limit  of  travel  of  this  instrument  is  refiched, 
it  is  detached,  the  screw  run  back  into  the  position  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  a  short  length  of  rod  inserted  between  it  and  the 
main  length  attached  to  the  tool.  This  operation  is  repeated  until 
sufficient  distance  has  been  bored  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  an 
ordinary  length  of  rod,  the  smaller  making-up  pieces  being  then 
removed.     For  unscrewing,  an  ordinary  spanner  key  is  employed. 

(c)  Guides. — ^To  keep  the  hole  vertical  a  guide-block  is  fixed  at  the 
surface.  This  generally  consists  of  a  block  of  wood  (a.  Fig.  11)  about 
9  feet  long,  through  the  centre  of  which  passes  a  hole  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  bore-hole.  It  is  fixed  truly  vertical,  and  secured  by 
four  pieces  of  wood  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square.  Its  upper  end 
is  furnished  with  two  stops  (b,  b)  turning  around  pins.  A  piece  is  cut 
out  of  each  shutter,  leaving  an  opening  central  with  the  hole,  and  of  a 
size  slightly  larger  than  the  rods,  so  that  when  the  latter  are  in 
position  the  space  is  filled  in.  This  shutter  really  fills  two  purposei^, 
as  it  prevents  anything  falling  down  the  bore-hole,  and  also  suspends 
the  rods  during  the  operation  of  unscrewing,  the  hole  through  it  bein^sr 
large  enough  to  allow  the  rods  to  pass,  but  not  a  joint. 

In  deep  holes  other  guides  are  inserted  in  the  rods  at  regula 
intervals.     A  common  form  is  that  shown  by  Fig.  12,  which  readily 
passes  through  water.     Discs  and  other  shapes  have  been  abandoned  ^ 
as  even  where  water-ways  are  left  through  them,  they  set  up  eddies  iii 
the  water  filling  the  bore-hole,  wearing  away  the  sides,  and  causing 
them  to  fall  in,  if  the  rock  is  at  all  soft.  ; 

{d)  Clearing  Instruments, — When  a  sufficient  amount  of  catting^ 
has  been  done,  the  debris  which  has  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  thei 
hole  is  removed  by  the  "sludger"  (Fig.  13),  which  consists  of  a  tubel 
from  4  to  6  feet  long,  having  a  valve  at  the  bottom,  either  of  the  ball 
or  flap-door  type.  The  removal  is  usually  done  with  a  rope,  some-s 
times  a  few  lengths  of  rods  being  added  to  give  weight.  When  the) 
sludger  reaches  the  bottom,  it  should  be  picked  up  and  dropped  several* 
times  before  raising  to  the  surface.  For  deep  and  large  bore-holes  a 
superior  class  of  sludger  is  employed,  having,  in  addition  to  the  valve  I 
at  the  bottom,  a  piston  working  in  the  barrel  portion.  When  this 
piston  is  drawn  up  it  sucks-in  the  slime. 

(e)  Levers, — The  most  general  way  of  working  the  rods  in  per-l 
cussive  boring  is  to  attach  them  to  the  shorter  arm  of  a  lever  (Fig.  14)^^^. 
the  longer  end  of  which  receives  an  up-and-down  motion;  as  previously 
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mentioned,  the  rods  are  suspended  by  a  swivel,  and  are  turned  by  the 
bore-master  after  each  blow.  Where  manual  labour  is  employed  two 
or  more  smooth  crossbars  are  attached  to  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever, 
so  that  more  men  are  able  to  work  at  it.  With  cross-pieces  8  feet 
long,  six  men  can  work  on  each  side.  For  deep  holes  manual  labour 
is  quite  out  of  place,  and  the  long  end  of  the  lever  is  depressed  at 
intervals,  either  by  large  teeth  on  a  revolving  wheel  driven  by  steam, 
or,  preferably,  by  directly  connecting  it  with  the  piston-rod  of  a 
cylinder. 


P 


/ 


\ 


I 


O 
^ 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  15. 


(/)  Spring  PoU. — In  our  coal  districts  the  vibratory  movement  is 
often  given  to  the  rods  by  the  use  of  the  spring  bar,  which  consists  of 
a  wooden  pole  having  one  end  fixed  to  the  ground,  a  fulcrum  placed 
farther  on,  and  the  rods  attached  to  the  other  end.  The  blow  is 
struck  by  depressing  the  beam,  the  rods  being  raised  by  the  elasticity 
of  it.  The  lengths  of  the  parts  on  each  side  of  fulcrum  are  usually 
t  :  3  or  5.  For  shallow  holes  the  axis  may  be  fixed,  but  for  deeper 
ones  it  must  be  movable.  An  elaboration  of  this  method  consists  in 
the  employment  of  two  spring  poles.  The  first  is  from  60  to  70  feet 
long,  fastened  at  one  end  (Fig.  15),  and  at  §  of  its  length  from  the 
fixed  point  it  rests  on  an  upright.  To  the  other  end  are  fixed  two 
cross-bars  which  the  workmen  press  down  on  to  a  second  spring  pole, 
thus  producing  a  dancing  movement.  Between  the  upright  and  the 
(gross  beams  is  attached  a  hook,  from  which  the  boring  tools  are  hung 
in  the  usual  manner. 

{g)  Frames, — In  order  to  enable  the  rods  to  be  raised  perpendicu- 
larly, a  frame  of  three  shear  legs  is  erected  at  the  surface,  to  which  a 
pulley  is  attached  at  the  top,  one  of  the  shear  legs  having  steps  on  it 
so  that  this  may  be  easily  reached.  For  shallow  holes  a  windlass 
supplies  motive  power,  but  in  larger  holes  a  steam  engine  and  drum  is 
employed.  To  save  labour  in  unscrewing  the  rods,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  frame  should  be  made  as  high  as  possible,  so  that  a  long  length 
of  rods  may  be  raised  at  a  time.  This  is  done  in  the  following 
manner  : — ^The  stops  {b,  Fig.  11)  are  opened,  and  a  hook  (Figs.  16  and 
1 7)  at  the  end  of  the  rope  is  placed  beneath  a  joint  in  the  rods,  these 
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being  thea  detaehed  from  the  end  of  the  lever.  The  rope  is  thea 
hoisted  up  imtil  the  limit  in  height  is  reached,  when  the  stops  are 
closed  beneath  the  nesjrest  joint,  and  the  rods  above  that  joint  un- 
screwed and  removed.  This  operation  is  repeated 
until  all  are  withdrawn.  The  sludger  is  then 
lowered,  either  by  the  same  rope,  or,  if  the  boring 
is  a  large  one,  by  a  second  one  passing  orer 
another  pulley  lower  down  the  frame.  After 
clearing  out  the  debris  the  rods  are  replaced  by 
a  reversal  of  these  operations.  One  point  must 
be  specially  noted :  the  rods  when  not  in  use 
i6  and  17.  should  never  be  stood  on  end,  but  always  sus- 
pended. 
Devioes  employed  to  meet  Diffloulties  of  Deep  Boring. — 
As  the  depth  of  holes  increases  a  large  number  of  difficulties  arise,  the 
greatest  one  being  the  weight  of  the  rods  themselves.  Rods  i  inch 
square  weigh  about  i  ton  for  every  200  yards.  In  deep  holes  not 
only  does  this  great  weight  injure  the  screw  joints,  alter  the  structure 
of  the  iron,  and  break  the  tool  which  receives  the  blow,  but  it  sets  up 
excessive  vibration  in  the  rods,  injures  the  sides  of  the  hole,  and 
accumulates  a  mass  of  broken  material  above  the  tool  which  often 
leads  to  rupture  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  withdraw  it  To  over- 
come these  disadvantages  several  methods  are  employed. 

(a)  Lighter  Bods, — Hollow  iron  rods  were  first  suggested,  the 
weight  of  these  for  the  same  strength  as  solid  ones  being  in  the  ratio 
of  I  to  1-35.  They  were,  however,  found  to  be  too  expensive. 
Wooden  rods  were  then  introduced.  They  possess  certain  advantages 
over  iron,  as  not  only  are  they  specifically  lighter,  but,  when  the  bore- 
hole contains  water,  as  their  size  is  also  greater,  a  larger  volume  of 
water  is  displaced.  They  also  fit  the  hole  tightly,  and  do  not  rattle 
about  from  side  to  side  like  iron  ones.  When  a  rupture  occurs  with 
iron  rods,  the  large  weight  dropping  down  causes  other  breakages  andc 
the  bending  of  rods  in  the  hole,  often  rendering  it  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  get  them  out.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  breakdowri 
occurs  with  wooden  rods,  there  is  generally  only  one  fracture.  Thet 
great  objection,  however,  to  their  employment  is  the  large  diameten 
of  hole  required,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  using  rods  2  to  3  inches 
square  for  shallow  depths.  For  larger  and  deeper  holes  this  objection^ 
is  removed,  and  such  rods  have  been  largely  employed  in  Oanada  andl- 
on  the  Continent.  I 

(6)  Fre&faUing  Cutters, — ^The  greatest  advance  made  in  percussivet 
boring,  was  undoubtedly  the  introduction  of  what  cure  known  Asi 
*^  free-falling  cutters."  By  their  use,  vibration  and  shocks  in  main( 
rods  are  practically  avoided,  the  only  portion  of  the  apparatus  that  is^ 
really  let  fall  being  the  boring  tool  itself,  and  as  much  of  the  apparatus^: 
as  is  necessary  to  give  weight  to  the  blow.  I 

The  tool  designed  by  Kind  has  been  largely  employed.  It  consistai 
of  two  fangs  or  pincers  (a,  a'.  Fig.  18),  working  about  centres  6,  6'ij 
These  fimgs  are  enclosed  at  their  upper  extremity  by  a  collar  c,  con4 
nected  to  a  circular  disc  of  leather  d^  through  a  rod  e  ;  at  their  lower^ 
end  they  grip,  during  certain  stages  of  the  operation,  that  part^  /y  of 
the  rods  to  which  the  tool  is  attached.  As  shown  in  the  illustration, 
the  rods  are  making  their  upward  stroke,  and  the  pressure  of  water  in 
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the  bore-hole  depresses  the  leather  disc,  pushes  the  collar  c  down  on 

the  &ng8,  and  causes  them  to  retain  their  hold  of  the  lower  part  of 

the  rods  carrying  the  tool.      When   the  limit  of  the  up  stroke  is 

reached,   a  sudden  change  of  motion   takes  place  in  the  opposite 

direction,  causing  the  pressure  of  water  on  the  underside  of  disc  d  to 

lift  the  cdlar,  thus  opening  the  fangs.     The  tool  and  lower  rods  fall 

quickly  and  deliver  their  blow,  while 

the  long  length  of  upper  rods  follow 

At  a  slower  speed.     When  this  has 

descended  to  the  proper   point,   a 

slight    upward    motion,    producing 

pressure  on  the  upper  side   of   the 

leather  disc,  causes   it   to   descend 

with  the  rod  e  and  collar  c,  and  so 

•close  the  fangs. 

The  above  apparatus  reduced  in 
a  marked  manner  the  breakages  of 
tools  and  rods,  and  consequently  the 
cost  of  boring.  It  is,  however,  in- 
applicable in  dry  and  narrow  holes, 
is  somewhat  complicated,  and  causes 
the  water  to  form  streams,  whilst 
the  slime  from  the  hole  collects  on 
the  disc,  and  prevents  it  from  acting. 

Numerous  other  complicated  ap- 
pliances have  been  used  from  time 
to  time,  but  practically  have  all 
given  way  to  the  sliding  joint  in- 
vented by  CEynhausen.  As  before, 
the  rods  are  divided  into  two 
lengths,  but  a  sliding  joint  forms 
the  connection  between  them.  The 
two  lengths  a  and  h  (Figs.  19  and  20) 
are  raised  together  and  also  fall  together,  until  the  lower  part  5,  to 
which  the  tool  is  attached,  strikes  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  when 
its  motion  is  arr&sted.  The  upper  part,  however,  continues  its  down- 
ward movement  (the  collar  sliding  over  the  stationary  lower  rods), 
and  is  gradually  brought  to  rest  within  the  limit  of  length  of  the 
:8lide  by  an  elastic  stop  placed  beneath  the  rocking  lever  at  the 
surface.  By  this  means,  the  shocks  received  by  the  tool  and  lower 
rods  do  not  reach  the  upper  part. 

Mr.  W.  Wolski*  is  of  opinion  that  the  consideration  of  the  proper 
length  of  the  stroke  of  boring  rods  has  been  neglected  as  it  has  a  great 
effect  on  the  boring.  After  considering  the  matter  in  its  several 
bearings  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  efficiency  of  boring  increases 
AS  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  stroke  (the  maximum  limit  is 
£xed  at  6^  feet),  but  lighter  blows  may  be  used  with  soft  rock,  and 
some  clays  cannot  be  treated  otherwise.  In  all  other  cases,  especially 
with  hard  rock,  the  heaviest  blows  and  the  greatest  length  of  stroke 
Are  essential.  A  short  thick  rod  is  preferable  to  a  long  thin  rod  of 
the  same  weight. 


Figs.  18,  19,  20. 


Fed,  Inst,,  xiii.,  646. 
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Obtaining  Cores. — It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  satisfac- 
tory samples  of  the  strata  cut  through  should  be  obtained.  With  the 
tools  already  described,  everything  is  chopped  to  small  pieces,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  sludger  very  closely,  to 
determine  what  material  the  hole  is  passing  through.  In  order  to 
obtain  more  definite  results  with  percussive  boring,  a  tool  is  put  down 
consisting  of  four  or  five  chisels,  arranged  round  a  cylinder  (Fig.  21), 
which  cuts  away  an  annular  space,  leaving  a  central  core.  A  second 
tool  is  then  lowered  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  a  cutting 
tooth  at  the  base  is  pressed  inwards  by  means  of  a  spring.  This  tool 
is  revolved  several  times,  until  the  [greater  part  of  the  foundation  of 
the  core  is  cut  away,  and  then  by  a  sharp  jerk  the  whole  is  detached, 
and  brought  carefully  to  the  surface. 


1 


u)  y 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  23. 


Special  Methods  of  Boring. — The  greatest  change  (which  heit 
taken  place  in  percussive  boring  is  that  due  to^suspending  the  tool» 
by  a  rope,  in  place  of  the  rigid  bar.  To  the''  Chinese  belongs  the 
credit  of  first  employing  this  means.  The  shank  of  the  tool  consisr;t8 
of  a  heavy  cylinder  of  iron  attached  to  a  rope  of  bamboo  fibres,  tlie 
torsion  of  which  is  sufficient  to  rotate  the  tool  after  each  blow. 
Motion  is  communicated  at  the  surface  by  means  of  a  spring  pole. 

(a)  Mather  and  Platt^s  System, — In  this  method,*  the  tool  is 
suspended  from  a  flat  hempen  rope,  but  the  system  difiers  from  all 
others  in  the  measures  employed  for  rotating  the  tool,  and  giving  it 
the  necessary  percussive  action.  The  rope  to  which  the  tool  is 
attached  (a.  Fig.  22)  passes  over  a  pulley  6,  over  the  hole,  and  thence 
is  directed  by  a  guide  pulley  c  to  the  drum  of  a  winding  engine 
worked  by  steam  power.  This  rope  can  be  clamped  at  an  intermediate 
point  by  means  of  the  clutch  d.  The  up  and  down  motion  is  obtained 
by  connecting  the  pulley  h  to  the  piston-rod  of  a  small  vertical 
cylinder  0.  As  the  rope  is  clamped  on  one  side  at  the  point  d,  when 
the  piston  moves  upwards  it  carries  the  tool  and  rope  hanging  in  the 

♦  "  WeU  Boring."    F.  Mather,  Procw  /n<  Mec,  Eng,,  1869,  278. 
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hole  with  it,  and  allows  it  to  fall  on  the  return  stroke.  As  the  hole 
deepens,  the  rope  on  the  drum  is  gradually  let  out.  A  self-acting 
valve  motion,  worked  by  tappets  moved  by  the  piston-rod,  is 
employed,  and  the  length  of  stroke  can  be  varied  by  altering  the 
position  of  the  tappets.  Before  the  valves  can  be  opened,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  piston-rod  should  move ;  a  small  quantity  of  steam 
is  therefore  kept  continually  blowing  on  to  the  underside  of  the 
piston,  through  the  small  port  /.  As  the  exhaust  port  is  situated  a 
little  higher  up  the  cylinder,  this  really  serves  an  additional  purpose, 
as  it  interposes  a  cushion  of  steam  between  the  piston  and  bottom  of 
cylinder,  preventing  any  chance  of  the  latter  receiving  a  blow  on  the 
return  stroke. 

The  boring  head  (Fig.  23)  consists  of  an  iron  bar  about  8  feet 
long,  having  a  cast-iron  boss  a  at  the  bottom,  into  which  the  cutting 
tools  are  secured  with  taper  shanks  6,  so  as  to  be  firm  in  working,  but 
easily  taken  out  for  sharpening.  Two  guides  are  employed  to  keep 
the  tool  perpendicular ;  one,  e,  being  a  plain  cylinder,  the  other,  dy 
having  ribs  of  saw-tooth  form  arranged  round  its  circumference. 
These  ribs  have  a  long  pitch,  and  as  they  bear  against  the  sides  of  the 
bore-hole  assist  in  turning  the  tooL  Each  alternate  plate  has  the  ribs 
inclined  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  one-half  are  acting  to  turn  the 
bar  in  rising,  and  the  other  half  to  turn  it  in  the  same  direction  in 
&lling.  The  definite  rotation  of  the  tool  is  effected  by  keying  two 
cast-iron  collars,  e  and  /,  on  to  the  bar,  about  12  inches  apart.  The 
top  side  of  the  lower  collar,  and  the  bottom  side  of  the  upper  collar, 
have  deep  ratchet  teeth  cut  on  them.  Intermediate  between  these 
two,  and  sliding  freely  on  the  bar,  is  a  third  collar  g,  having  ratchet 
teeth  cut  on  both  its  faces,  but  those  on  the  upper  side  are  set  half 
a  tooth  in  advcmce  of  those  on  the  lower  side.  A  wrought-iron  hoop 
is  attached  to  this  third  collar,  through  which  the  bore-head  is 
attached  to  the  hook  and  shackle  shown  in  Fig.  22.  When  the  tool 
is  dropped  and  the  blow  delivered,  the  teeth  of  the  collar  g  fall  on  to 
those  of  the  bottom  collar  0,  and,  through  the  teeth  not  being 
opposite  each  other,  receive  half  a  twist  backwards ;  on  commencing 
to  lift  again,  immediately  g  engages  with  j^  a  further  twist  backwards 
of  half  a  tooth  takes  place,  so  that  the  flat  rope  is  actually  twisted 
through  the  space  of  one  tooth.  As  soon  as  the  lift  takes  place  it 
untwists  itself,  and  so  rotates  the  tool. 

The  sludger  is  furnished  with  a  clack  at  the  bottom,  and  inside  is 
fitted  a  bucket  having  an  indiarubber  valve  on  the  top  side. 

The  boring  head  can  be  lowered  at  a  speed  of  500  feet  per  minute, 
and  raised  at  the  rate  of  300  feet  per  minute.  The  percussive  action 
gives  24  blows  per  minute,  and  if  this  rate  be  continued  in  New  Red 
Sandstone,  or  similar  strata,  about  6  inches  will  be  drilled  in  ten 
minutes,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  send  down  the  sludger,  which 
is  effected  at  the  same  speed  as  the  tool,  but  it  only  remains  down 
about  two  minutes. 

(6)  Raky  Boring  Apparatus,* — The  rods  consist  of  Mannesmann 
steel  tubes,  2  inches  diameter,  in  16  feet  lengths,  which  are  connected 
together  by  loose  collars  and  screw  threads.  The  chief  peculiarity 
consists  in  the  method  of  mounting  the  walking  beam,  which  is  sup- 
ported on  a  b^^ng  resting  on  a  cross-beam,  between  which  and  a 
C6U,  Ovard,,  Ixxvii.,  60. 
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seoond  crofis-beam,  also  mounted  on  a  frame,  are  arranged  from  30  to 
40  strong  steel  spiral  springs,  thus  rendering  the  bearing  elastic,  and 
counteracting  the  disadvantage  of  rigid  boring  rods. 

The  rods  are  attached  to  the  walking  beam  by  a  conical  turned 
gland  provided  with  a  clamp  and  screws  for  fixing  the  rod  in  any 
position.  Above  this  clamp  is  a  second  one,  which  rests  on  the  first 
by  means  of  4  studs  or  pins  projecting  f  inch  and  pushed  outwards  by 
spiral  springs  situated  in  the  inside.  At  the  outset  the  rods  are  so 
arranged  that  the  boring  bit  does  not  quite  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  but  when  the  walking  beam  begins  to  vibrate  the  recoil  increases 
with  the  speed  through  the  action  of  the  springs,  aud  when  a  speed  of 
from  80  to  100  strokes  per  minute  is  reached,  the  bit  strikes  against 
the  rock  every  time.  The  contact  between  the  bit  and  the  rock  is 
very  short,  the  recoil  of  the  former  being  very  rapid. 

The  following  advantages  are  said  to  be  obtained  : — Quicker  speed, 
large  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  absence  of  complications  in  the 
ap|>aratu8,  no  "jars"  or  sliding  joints. 

(c)  Americcm  System, — The  development  of  the  oil  industry  in  the 
United  States  required  rapid  boring,  and  considerable  improvements 
under  this  head  have  been  effected.  The  whole  operation  has  been 
elaborately  described  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Carll.'^  The  success  of  the  opera- 
tion seems  to  be  due  more  to  the  perfection  of  small 
details  than  to  any  startling  novelty.  The  first  thing 
done  is  to  erect  shear  legs  and  fix  the  wooden  conductor 
box  previously  described,  this  being  set  truly  perpen- 
dicular, and  carried  down  a  few  inches  into  the  bed  rock 
to  fasten  it  securely.  Should  the  bed  rock  lie  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  beneath  the  surface,  the  wooden  con- 
ductor is  replaced  by  a  wrought-iron  stand  pipe,  which 
is  carried  down  by  the  method  already  alluded  to.  The 
engine  furnishing  power  is  regulated  and  controlled 
from  the  boring  stage.  The  tools  are  attached  to  a 
rope,  and  an  instrument  called  a  "temper  screw" 
(a.  Fig.  24)  connects  the  rope  to  the  lever  through  the 
**  stirrup "  6.  The  lever  receives  an  oscillating  move- 
ment from  a  connecting-rod  and  crank  turned  by  the 
band  wheel.  The  length  of  stroke  can  be  varied  by 
adjusting  a  collar-pin  in  any  one  of  several  holes  placed 
in  the  crank  at  different  distances  from  the  centre 
of  its  shaft.  Separate  drums  are  provided  both  for 
Fig  24.  winding  out  the  drilling  rope  and  the  sludger,  these 
being  driven  by  gearing  thrown  in  and  out  by 
clutches.  The  effective  cutting  blow  of  the  tools  is  given  by 
the  weight  of  the  chisel,  the  auger  stem,  and  the  lower  link  of  the 
"jars."  The  jars  is  a  modification  of  (Eynhausen's  slide,  arranged  in 
Buch  a  manner  that  the  auger  stem  and  bit  are  given  a  decided  jar  on 
the  up  stroke,  so  that  the  bit  is  loosened  in  case  it  has  a  tendency  to 
wedge  £eist  in  the  hole.  As  the  tools  rise  and  fall  with  the  rocking 
lever,  they  are  constantly  rotated  by  hand  by  a  short  lever  inserted  in 
the  rings  of  the  temper  screw,  and  as  the  hole  deepens  and  the  screw 
of  the  stirrup  reaches  its  limit,  the  clamps  (c)  of  the  temper  screw  are 
slacked,  and  a  short  length  of  rope  payed  out. 

*  Second  Qeo,  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  Report  P, 
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The  withdrawing  of  tools  is  carried  out  by  first  taking  up  all  the 
slack  rope,  then  loosing  the  clamps,  throwing  the  connecting-rod  out 
of  gear  with  the  band  wheel,  and  lifting  up  the  lever  out  of  the  way. 
The  tools  are  then  run  up,  but  are  stopped  when  the  bit  reaches  the 
level  of  boring-fioor,  where  it  is  loosened  by  large  wrenches.  The 
tools  are  then  lifted  up  clear  of  the  hole,  and  the  rope  disconnected 
from  the  steam  engine,  the  bit  being  removed  and  replaced  by  a  sharp 
one.  While  this  has  been  going  on,  the  sand  pump,  or  sludger,  has 
been  run  up  and  down  once  or  twice  by  the  friction  gear,  <fea,  already 
described. 

The  first  60  feet  cannot  be  drilled  in  the  ordinary  way  just  described, 
this  being  done  by  the  method  called  ''spudding."  The  auger  stem 
and  bit  are  attached  by  the  rope  socket  to  a  short  piece  of  cable  (150 
to  160  feet  long),  the  other  end  being  |)assed  over  the  pulley  at  the 
top  of  the  frame,  round  another  wheel,  and  then  a  few  turns  taken 
round  one  of  the  drum  shafts.  The  engine  is  started,  and  one  of  the 
drillers  takes  his  stand  near  the  drum  with  the  loose  end  of  the  cable 
in  his  hands.  A  slight  pull  on  this  tightens  the  loose  coils  on  the 
drum  shaft,  which  is  rapidly  revolving ;  the  tools  are  raised,  the  rope 
is  immediately  slackened,  and  the  tools  drop  in  the  hole;  another 
slight  pull  is  given,  and  so  on  until  sufficient  depth  is  attained  to 
enable  the  drillers  to  replace  this  motion  by  that  of  the  rocking  lever. 

This  method  has  been  introduced  into  England,  and  was  used  in 
September  1886  for  boring  for  salt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Middles* 
brough.  Mr.  J.  Daglish*  stated  that  it  proved  exceedingly  satis- 
factory, the  progress  having  been  remarkably  rapid.  An  average  rate 
of  progress  of  63  feet  per  day  was  attained,  with  a  maximum  of  5  feet 
per  hour. 

{d)  Canadian  System. — Similar  in  all  respects  to  the  American 
procedure,  except  in  the  employment  of  light  ash  rods  instead  of  rope 
for  imparting  motion  to  the  boring  tools.  The  depth  of  the  holes  put 
down  rarely  exceeds  500  feet,  and,  as  the  ground  is  very  easy  for 
drilling,  as  much  as  100  feet  can  be  sunk  in  a  day.  With  deeper  wells 
the  advantage  of  speed  belongs  to  the  rope  system,  because  the  time 
occupied  in  screwing  and  unscrewing  the  rods  is  considerable.  To 
exemplify  this  Mr.  R.  Nelson  Boyd  f  gives  the  following  record  of  the 
time  taken  in  drawing  and  letting  down  the  rods  at  a  well  then  154a 
feet  deep : — 

Drawing  up  the  rods, 25  minutee. 

Lowering  sand  pump  by  means  of  rods,     .        •  14       „ 

Drawing  up  sand  pump, 24       „ 

Changing  tne  chisel, 3       »» 

Letting  down  the  chisel, 14       „ 

CJonnecting  the  beam, 5       »> 

Total,        .        .        85       »» 

He  had  observed  the  same  operation  performed  in  Pennsylvania 
with  a  rope,  at  a  depth  of  1600  feet,  in  about  20  minutes. 

(e)  Davis  Calyx  DrilLt — The  cutter  consists  of  a  cylindrical  metallic 
shell  formed  on  its  lower  end  by  a  process  of  gulleting  into  a  series  of 


•  "Presidential  Address,"  N.KL,  xxxv.,  225. 
t  C(dl.  Guard,  y  Ixvii.,  897,  May  nth,  1894. 
$/W. /n«^.,  XV.,  363. 
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long  sharp  teeth  (Fig.  25).  The  front  of  each  tooth  is  perpendicular 
at  the  hase  to  the  rock  to  be  operated  upon,  while  the  back  of  tbe 
tooth  rises  from  the  same  line  at  an  angle  of  60*.  These  teeth  are 
set  in  and  out  alternately,  those  having  an  outer  set  drill  the  hole 
large  enough  to  allow  the  apparatus  to  descend  freely,  while  tbe 
inward  set  dress  down  the  core  to  such  a  diameter  as  allows  the  body 
of  the  cutter  to  pass  freely  over  without  it  binding. 
The  other  details  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  method 
of  operating  it,  are  similar  to  the  diamond  boring 
process,  indeed,  if  the  serrated  cutter  replaces  the 
diamond  crown  of  Fig.  38.  this  illustration  will 
then  represent  the  complete  tool  of  the  Davis 
system,  the  upper  portion  ddH  being  the  calyx  or 
collecting  chamber,  which,  however,  in  this  system 
is  made  considerably  longer  than  the  sediment  col- 
Fig.  25.  lecting  cup  of  the  diamond  boring  tool 

In  working,  a  continuous  stream  of  water  is  forced 
down  the  drill  rods,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  caused  to  be  slowly 
rotated  and  forced  downwards,  compelling  the  teeth  to  take  a  powerful 
grip  of  the  rock.  The  cutter  does  not  act  immediately  the  drill  rods  are 
revolved  at  the  surface  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rods  have  to  be  twisted 
considerably  before  they  accumulate  sufficient  energy  to  overcome  the 
bite  of  the  teeth  into  the  rock,  but  the  moment  the  surface  strain  exceeds 
the  resistance  below,  small  fhtgments  of  rock  are  hurled  from  before 
the  cutter,  which  jerks  forward  and  downward  round  the  groove  until 
momentarily  arrested  by  the  opposition  of  a  renewed  bite  into  the 
rock.  The  fragments  of  rock  which  are  broken  off  are  carried  up 
around  the  outside  of  the  boring  tube  and  settle  in  the  inside  of  the 
calyx. 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  27. 


From  the  nature  of  the  tool  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  only  be  em- 
ployed to  bore  through  rocks  sofber  than  steel,  but  plants  have  been 
constructed  to  use  both  thjB  Davis  bit  and  the  diamond  crown,  there 
bein^  perfect  interchangeability  between  the  two  tools.  A  hole  has 
been  put  down  in  Kent  to  a  depth  of  over  1400  feet,  and  at  that  stage 
had  a  diameter  of  10  inches.  The  best  day's  work  was  in  boring  from 
450  to  551  feet,  which  was  done  in  10  hours. 

(/)  Diamond  Boring, — This  method  differs  from  the  others  in  the 
fact  that  the  tool  receives  a  rapid  rotary  motion  instead  of  a  percus- 
sive one.  It  consists  in  placing  a  series  of  small  diamonds  around  tbe 
lower  edge  of  an  annular  tube  (Figs.  26  and  27)  called  the  "  crown." 
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This  part  is  composed  of  soft  wrought  iron,  in  which  the  diamonds  are 
bedded,  the  edges  of  the  holes  being  knocked  down  to  keep  the  stones 
in  position.     The  oommon  variety  of  black  diamond  (bort)  is  employed, 
as  the  cost  of  the  rare  gems  would  be  too  great.     The  crown  is  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  vertical  grooves  (a  a,  Fig.  27)  round  its  circum- 
ference to  allow  water  to  pass  from  the  centre  outwards,  and  it  is  made 
slightly  larger  in  diameter  than  the  main  boring-piece,  so  that  the 
latter  can  revolve  freely  in  the  hole.     The  main  boring-piece  consists 
of  a  wrought-iron  cylinder  (Fig.  28)  in  two  pieces,  the  upper  one  being 
open  at  the  top.     In  the  centre  of  this  cylinder  is  placcKl  a  horizontal 
disc  of  metal,  a,  which  divides  it  into  two  portions,  and  also  serves  as 
a  connection  to  which   wrought-iron  pipes,  6,  are  screwed.      These 
pipes  are  carried  to  the  surface,  and  are  connected  by  mitre  gearing  to 
a  steam  engine,  this  giving  the  rotary  motion  to  the  tool. 
A  stream  of  water  under  pressure  is  brought  down  the 
centre  of  these  pipes,  passes  into  the  lower  chamber,  r,  on 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and   escapes  by  the  side  of 
the  crown  through   the  waterways   already  referred  to. 
So  long  as  the  water  is  circulating,  the  debris  is  carried 
away  upwards,  but,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  taken  off, 
the  slime  would  fidl  between  the  sides  of  the  bore-hole 
and  cylinder  and  jam  it.     This  is  the  object  of  making  the 
top  piece  open.     All  the  falling  debris  settles  in  the  space 
d  dT  (Fig.  28),  around  the  water  delivery  pipes. 

A  cylindrical  core  is  produced,  which  is  removed  in 
the  following  manner : — A  circular  aplU  band  of  iron 
with  vertical  ribs  is  placed  inside  the  lower  portion  of  the 
boring  tool  immediately  above  the  crown  (Fig.  26),  the 
surface  on  which  it  slides  being  an  inverted  cone.  In 
boring  the  core  readily  ])asses  upwards,  as  it  can  slip 
through  the  split  ring,  but  when  the  boring  tool  is 
raised  the  core  drags  with  it  the  split  ring  and  gradually 
forces  it  on  to  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  cone  until  the 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  core  to  break  off  and 
be  lifted. 

Considerable  improvements  have  taken  place  in  this 
method  of  boring  during  the  past  few  years.  The  usual  Fig.  28. 
practice  is  now  to  provide  separate  machinery  for  pump- 
ing and  rotating  and  raising  the  rods,  thus  dividing  and  mini- 
mising the  risk  of  breakages.  The  usual  method  of  feeding  the 
drill  forward  is  to  allow  the  weight  of  the  rods  in  the  hole  to 
do  it,  but  as  the  pressure  exerted  would  be  too  much  if  full 
weight  was  put  on,  part  of  it  is  taken  off  by  counterbalancing.  A 
decided  improvement  on  this  is  the  hydraulic  feed  of  the  Sullivan 
Prospecting  Co.,  which  operates  as  follows: — a  (Fig.  29)  is  the 
hydraulic  cylinder  with  its  piston  6,  and  hollow  piston-rod  c.  Con- 
nection to  the  force  pump  is  made  at  the  tee  d^  and  to  the  exhaust 
at  0.  The  inlet  valves  are  numbered  i  and  2  and  the  outlet  ones  3 
and  4.  When  i  and  3  are  open  and  2  and  4  closed  the  piston  moves 
downwards,  but  when  2  and  4  are  open  and  i  and  3  closed  the  motion 
takes  place  in  an  upward  direction  To  the  upper  end  of  the  piston- 
rod  is  screwed  the  thrust  plate  /,  through  which  pass  three  stud  pins 
(not   shown   in  illustration)   screwed   into  another   thrust  plate  g. 
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Between  these  are  two  sets  of  ball  bearings,  one  set  on  each  side  of 
the  collar  A,  which  is  fixed  to  the  drive  rod  i.  To  the  opposite  end  of 
this  drive-rod  is  secured  by  means  of  an  ordinarv  chuck  the  wrought- 
iron  pipes  to  which  the  drilling  cylinder  (Fig.  28)  is  attached,  so  3iat 
the  collar  h  transmits  the  vertical  motion  of  the  hydraulic  piston  to 
the  drilling  crown. 

The  advantages  of  the  hydraulic  feed  are— economy  of  time,  saving 
of  diamonds,  and  accuracy  and  safety  in  operation.  The  amount  of 
water  admitted  to,  or  released  from,  the  hydraulic  cyJinder  can  be 
varied  to  any  degree  by  simply  adjusting  the  inlet  and  outlet  valves, 
and  as  the  feed  depends  entirely  on  that  amount  it  follows  that  it  can 
be  adjusted  to  the  greatest  nicety.  The  hydraulic  feed  allows  the  drill 
to  run  with  slightly  slower  speed  on  suddenly 
entering  hard  rock,  when  the  attendant  can  at 
once  give  the  amount  of  feed  the  machine  will 
take  without  injury  to  the  diamonds.  As  the 
water  escaping  from  below  the  feed  piston  is 
throttled  by  the  outlet  valves  while  feeding 
down,  and  led  up  above  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  piston,  it  follows  that  the  water  cannot 
escape  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  faster 
than  it  enters  at  the  top.  Hence  the  lower  part 
of  the  cylinder  ia  alwai/sJuU  ofwater^  and  in  case 
a  cavity  is  struck  the  weight  of  the  drill  rods 
hanging  on  the  piston  is  supported  by  this  body 
of  water,  which  is  incompressible ^  and  entirely 
prevents  the  dropping  of  the  rods.  When  a  cavity 
is  struck  the  hydraulic  feed  continues  down- 
wards as  regularly  as  in  drilling  through  hard 
rock. 

An  important  detail  of  this  hydraulic  drill  is  the  friction  bearing 
{kky  Fig.  29) ;  one  set  of  balls  sustains  the  weight  of  the  rods  as  they 
hang  in  the  drill  chuck,  the  other  set  sustain  the  upward  thrust  of  the 
rods  in  drilling.  This  device  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of 
work  lost  in  friction,  leaving  the  whole  power  of  the  engines  to  b© 
devoted  to  drilling. 

The  great  advantage  and  superiority  of  the  diamond  boring  system 
is  the  perfect  cores  obtained  from  rocks  ot  moderate  hardness,  which 
enable  an  accurate  section  of  the  rocks  passed  through  to  be  easily 
constructed.  In  ordinary  soft  measures  (such  as  coal),  owing  to  the 
rotary  and  vibratory  action  of  the  bore  tube  breaking  off  the  core, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  becomes  ground  into  mud^ 
the  indications  afforded  by  this  method  in  such  ground  are  scarcely 
better  than  the  slime  and  debris  removed  by  sludgers  in  ordinary 
boring.  The  breakage  of  the  core  has  lately  been  obviated  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  boring  of  larg^^^r  holes,  the  larger  amount  of 
core  inside  the  crown  being  better  able  to  stand  shocks  than  the 
smaller  ones  of  the  earlier  borings. 

A  further  improvement,  by  means  of  which  the  amount  of  core 

extracted  has  been  considerably  increased  when  boring  through  coal 

and  soft  rocks,  is  described  by  Mr.  James  Barrow,*  the  boring  tool 

being  so  constructed  that  a  core  of  the  strata  can  be  drawn  up  intact. 

*  80,  Wales  Inst,,  xii.,  42. 
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This  is  acoomplished  by  the  use  of  an  internal  stationary  core  tube 
rivetted  to  the  socket  of  an  ordinary  boring  tube,  an  annular  space 
being  provided  between  these  two  parts  for  the  passage  of  water.  The 
crown  on  the  boring  tube  is  stepped  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  the 
core,  and  as  the  boring  tube  revolves  the  crown  penetrates  through 
the  strata  and  the  core  enters  the  inner  or  stationary  tube,  which, 
when  the  bore  rods  are  raised,  is  lifted  with  them  and  extracted. 
When  in  operation  a  constant  stream  of  water  is  passed  down  the 
annular  space  between  the  exterior  oi  the  core  tube  and  the  interior 
of  the  boring  tube. 

This  modified  tube  was  employed  at  Villefranche  (Allier)  in  1876, 
and  Mr.  Baure*  states  that  the  success  has  been  complete,  as  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cores  were  extracted  in  an  unbroken  condition. 
Not  only  did  they  obtain  a  complete  section  of  the  rocks  passed 
through,  but  they  reduced  the  breakage  and  grinding  of  cores  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  which  so  materially  increases  the  power  required 
for  turning  the  tool  and  augments  the  amount  of  debris  to  be 
removed. 

The  modified  crown  was  put  to  work  on  12th  Oct.,  1876,  when 
the  boring  had  reached  1684*7  feet  from  the  surface,  and  by  the  5th 
of  January,  1877,  745*7  feet  had  been  bured,  making  the  total  depth 
firom  the  surfietce  2430*3  feet.  The  length  of  core  extracted  was 
724*18  feet,  or  97*1  per  cent.,  while  with  the  original  form  of  crown 
only  39*9  per  cent,  had  been  obtained.  During  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  1876,  462*3  feet  was  bored  (from  16097  to 
2072*0  feet)  at  an  average  rate  of  11*887  feet  per  working  day, 
operations  being  suspended  part  of  this  time  while  negotiations 
were  being  entered  into  for  proceeding  deeper  with  the  bore-hole. 

For  very  soft  ground  the  diamond  drill  is  quite  useless,  and  if  a 
hole  is  proceeding  on  that  system,  and  such  ground  is  encountered, 
the  crown  is  removed,  and  percussive  boring  tools  employed. 

Aooidents  in  Boring. — If  it  were  not  for  accidents  boring  would 
be  a  comparatively  easy,  cheap,  and  rapid  operation.     It  is  in  this 


Timo  Oconplod 
in  Boring. 

Deptb  Bored. 

Time  of 
Stoppesea. 

12 
104 

It 

14 

36 

4 
»3 

2$ 

Feet. 

23 

39a 

72 
102 

212 

304 

19 

129 

19 
221 

57 

33 
7 

7 

8 
15 

Broken  shaft  of  drilling  machine. 
Tools  jammed  in  hole  by  fall  of 
ground. 

»»                          It 
Drawing  out  bottom,  lining  tubes, 
and  re-boring  hole  to  get  tubes 
lower  down. 

Boring  rods  broke. 

245 

1493 

180 

*  80c.  Ind.  Min.,  2«  S^rie,  ziv.,  25. 
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division  that  the  skill,  patience,  and  knowledge  of  the  bore-master  is 
put  to  the  test.  A  forcible  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  above 
particulars  of  a  bore-hole  on  the  diamond  system,  carried  out  under 
the  author's  observation. 

As  the  period  of  245  days  included  32  Sundays,  the  actual  rate  of 
progress  per  working  day  was  7  feet,  but  when  stoppages  are  included 
only  3'5  feet,  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  The  top  part  of  the  hole 
ran  very  badly,  and  three  sets  of  lining  tubes  were  put  in  between 
the  surface  and  a  depth  of  273  feet.  Indeed  most  of  the  stoppages 
were  due  to  this  cause,  and  finally,  owing  to  the  dirt  running  in,  the 
boring  tools  broke  during  withdrawal.  Attempts  were  made  to  draw 
the  lower  lining  tubes,  and  a  series  of  breakages  followed.  The  most 
serious  mishup  was  occasioned  by  a  piece  of  the  broken  lining  tabe 
getting  cross-bound  in  the  hole  at  a  depth  of  about  11 50  feet,  and 
resisting  all  efforts  to  withdraw  it  for  a  period  of  238  days.  Attempts 
were  then  made  to  re-bore  the  hole  by  the  side  of  this  obstruction, 
but  after  going  down  some  40  feet  the  tools  became  jammed,  and 
broke  again  and  again.  Finally,  after  a  total  period  of  364  days  had 
been  spent  in  endeavouring  to  recover  the  hole,  a  longer  time  than 
actual  boring  operations  were  in  operation ;  a  diverting  piece  was 
successfully  inserted  at  the  point  of  obstruction,  and  the  re-boring  of 
the  hole  continued  by  the  side  of  the  original  line  at  an  inclination 
of  about  I  in  75.  In  this  way,  at  the  end  of  a  further  period  of 
84  days,  the  original  depth  was  reached,  so  that  the  total  stoppage 
amounted  to  448  days.  After  266  feet  had  been  bored  in  the  follow- 
ing 56  days,  the  "crown"  again  broke  off  and  was  not  recovered 
for  49  days.  The  hole  was  then  recommenced  and  deepened  32  feet 
in  17  days,  when  the  sides  ran  badly  and  choked  up  the  bottom  with 
dirt.  This  debris  took  18  days  to  clear  out,  and  then  the  hole  was 
bored  a  further  distance  of  3  feet,  making  the  total  from  the  surface 
1794  feet.  Here  the  core  tubes  broke,  and  60  feet  or  more  stuck  in 
the  hole.  Attempts  were  made  to  get  them  out  for  20  days,  when 
the  hole  was  finally  abandoned. 

Thus,  from  the  date  of  the  serious  smash  at  the  depth  of  1493  feet^ 
the  total  time  occupied  was  distributed  as  follows : — 

364  days  attempting  to  recover  "  crown,"  &c., 

84  „  re-boring  by  side  of  diverting  piece, 

56  ,,  effective  borinff  for  a  distance  of  266  feet, 

49  „  recovering  too^  broken  in  hole, 

17  „  boring  32  feet  deep, 

18  „  cleaning  dirt  out  of  lower  part  of  hole, 
I  „  boring  3  feet, 

20    „     attempting  to  recover  broken  rods,  &;c., 

or,  in  other  words,  301  feet  were  bored  in  609  days!  Only  12  per 
cent,  of  this  time  was  spent  in  actual  boring  from  the  bottom  of 
the  original  hole,  the  remaining  88  per  cent,  being  occupied  with 
breakages.  This  is,  of  course,  a  most  exceptional  experience,  and  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  decreasing  the  size  of  the  bore-hole  too  rapidly. 
At  the  bottom,  the  "crown"  was  only  2 J  inches  diameter,  and, 
although  operations  ended  so  disastrously,  one  cannot  help  admiring 
the  patience,  skill,  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  attempting  to  recover 
such  a  comparatively  small  article  which  had  to  be  grasped  at  the  end 
of  a  tube  nearly  600  yards  away. 
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The  accidents  themselyes,  and  the  tools  employed  during  such 
accidents,  are  so  numerous  and  complicated,  that  a  full  description 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  here,  and,  indeed,  impossible  to  give 
within  the  limits  of  the  book. 

(tt)  Accidents  Arising  from  the  Boring  Tools  themselves, — The 
constant  vibrations  and  shocks  to  which  the  rods  are  subjected  tends 
to  rapid  deterioration  of  the  iron,  and  frequent  breakages  follow. 
Often  the  workmen  do  not  screw  the  rods  properly  together,  or 
negligently  allow  them  to  drop  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
during  the  progress  of  unscrewing.  To  lift  up  the  broken  part  of  the 
rods  a  tool  called  the  "crow's  foot"  (Fig.  30)  is  employed;  it  is  slipped 
down  the  hole,  and  twisted  round  until  the  hooked  part  catches 
the  rods. 

If,  however,  the  fracture  had  taken  place  some  distance  above  a 
joint,  when  the  rods  were  raised  the  top  part  would  catch  the  side  of 
the  bore-hole,  as  the  crow's  foot  itself  only  grips  at  a  joint.  In  such 
cases  an  instrument  called  a  "  bell "  is  let  down.  In  one  form  this  is 
a  bell-shaped  tool  (Fig.  31),  with  a  screw  cut  on  its  inside.      It  is 


Fig.  33- 


Fig.  34. 


dropped  down  on  to  the  broken  rod,  and  cuts  a  screw  thread  on  it. 
All  screwing  tools  for  removing  broken  rods  are  cut  with  their  threads 
running  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  on  the  boring  tools,  so  as 
not  to  disconnect  the  joints  of  either  the  rods  to  which  they  are 
attached,  or  those  that  are  broken  in  the  hole. 

If  a  piece  breaks  off  the  chisel,  or  any  small  tool  or  other  hard 
obstruction  drops  in  the  bore-hole,  an  attempt  is  made  to  extract  it 
with  an  implement  resembling  a  double  corkscrew,  called  a  "wad- 
hook"  (Fig.  32).  This  is  generally  successful,  but  if  all  attempts  to 
dislodge  the  obstruction  fail,  then  the  only  alternative  is  to  chop  it  to 
pieces.  Mr.  Mather,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  states  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  remove  both  the  heavy  boring  head  and 
sludger  employed  in  his  system  of  boring  by  such  means.  Powerful 
magnets  have  also  been  used  with  success. 

In  case  of  a  fracture  in  the  rods  (tubes)  of  the  diamond  system,  an 
ordinary  screw  tap  is  let  down  and  a  thread  cut  inside  the  broken 
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pipe ;  in  large  bore-holes,  where  the  diameter  of  the  hole  ia  large  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  tube,  a  crooked  piece  of  iron  (a,  Fig.  33)  is 
placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tap,  this  guiding  that  'piece  into 
the  tube  in  case  it  should  be  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  hole. 

(b)  Accidents  arising  <nU  of  the  N<Uwre  of  the  Ground. — Unless  the 
strata  passed  through  are  of  considerable  hardness,  the  constant  jarring 
of  the  rods,  and  washing  action  of  the  water,  soon  causes  the  sides  to 
crumble  and  fall  in  over  the  tool.  A  very  soft  bed  at  any  point  is  a 
source  of  considerable  danger.  In  order  to  prevent  serious  accidents 
it  becomes  necessary  to  line  or  case  the  sides  of  the  bore-hole. 

liiniiLg. — This  is  done  by  forcing  down  wrought- iron  tubes  in 
lengths  of  from  10  to  12  feet,  the  connections  between  each  length 
being  made  ''flush";  that  is  to  say,  there  are  not  any  projecting 
points.      The    lower    tube  is   provided  with   a  steel    cutting   edge 

<«,  Fig.  34). 

For  small  holes  the  tubes  are  driven  down  by  dropping  a  heavy 
block  on  them,  about  20  to  30  blows  a  minute  being  given.  A 
superior  method  to  this  is  to  use  two  small  jacks,  which  exert  pressure 
equally  and  gradually,  and  avoid  shocks  and  risks  of  bending. 

For  larger  and  deeper  holes  hydraulic  presses  are  employed,  having 
a  stroke  sufficient  to  force  down  one  length  of  tube  at  a  time.  A 
strong  framing  is  built  over  the  hole,  and  beneath  this  the  presses  are 
secured.  Both  the  hydraulic  rams  and  tubes  are  carefully  guided  in 
a  truly  vertical  direction. 

Means  of  Widening  Holes. — When  a  hole  is  cased,  and  boring 
has  to  proceed  further,  it  is  obvious  that  the  diameter  of  the  hole 
must  be  reduced,  as  the  tool  has  now  to  pass  through  the  tubes.  In 
order  to  prevent  this,  before  inserting  the  first  length,  the  hole  is 
slightly  enlarged  by  a  tool  called  a  "  reamer,"  which  is  very  similar 
to  the  "  bell,"  except  that  it  is  provided  with  a  cutting  edge  round  its 
circumference.  In  diamond  boring,  the  reamer  consists  of  a  guide 
the  size  of  the  drilled  hole,  and  a  face  above  it,  in  which  diamonds 
are  set,  and  which  cuts  away  the  sides  of  the  hole  above  the  guide. 

After  the  sides  have  been  cased,  and  boring  resumed,  it  frequently 
happens  that  additional  casing  is  required  at  some  point  lower  down; 
then  either  narrow  tubes  must  be  sunk  through  the  first  set,  to  reach 
the  dangerous  part,  or  the  old  casing  is  removed  by  one  of  the 
methods  described  below,  and  the  hole  re-bored  large  enough  to  take 
in  the  original  size  of  tubes.  As  a  rule,  the  latter  method  is  not 
adopted,  except  when  the  bore-hole  has  become  so  narrow  by  repeated 
linings  that  the  first  method  cannot  be  employed. 

A  special  tool,  introduced  by  the  Diamond  Boring  Co.,  is  described 
by  Mr.  James  Barrow.*  It  consists  of  an  undercutting  or  expanding 
crown,  a  simple  arrangement  set  with  diamonds,  which  is  lowered 
down  through  the  lining  tubes,  and  expanded  directly  it  gets  beneath 
them.  In  revolving,  it  cuts  away  and  enlarges  the  sides  of  the 
bore-hole,  after  each  10,  20,  or  30  feet  had  been  bored  in  advance  with 
the  ordinary  crown.  After  this  the  lining  tubes  are  lowered  to  the 
bottom,  and  boring  resumed  in  the  ordinary  way.  With  such  a  tool, 
And  the  use  of  hydraulic  presses,  800  lineal  feet  of  wrought-iron  lining 
tubes,  weighing  about  50  tons,  have  been  forced  down  a  bore-hole  in 
one  continuous  length. 

♦  8<h  Wales  Inst.,  xi.,  318. 
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A  tool  of  similar  construction  was  employed  at  a  boring  in  Sydney 
Harbmir.*  It  consisted  of  a  pair  of  mild  steel  levers  hung  scissors 
fashion  in  a  steel  tube.  On  their  upper  ends,  rested  a  loose  metal 
disc  which  could  be  depressed  by  about  an  inch  by  water  pressure 
from  the  circulating  pump,  when  the  lower  ends  of  the  levers  were 
swung  outwards  through  two  slots  in  the  steel  tube.  Cutting 
diamonds  were  set  on  the  extreme  edges  of  the  levers.  When  the 
reamer  is  being  lowered  down  the  bore  the  levers  hang  inside  the 
tube,  but  when  the  tool  has  reached  the  desired  position,  the  pump 
is  started  and  the  steel  disc  depressed.  As  long  as  the  cutting  is 
downward,  the  reamer  is  kept  to  its  work  by  the  weight  of  the  bore- 
rods.  On  raising  the  bore-rods,  the  projecting  levers  are  forced 
within  the  tube  immediately  they  strike  the  first  obstruction, 
p  Withdrawal  of  Casing. — Either  when  the  hole  is  finished  and 
abandoned,  or  when  inserting  tubes  of  greater  diameter,  the  lining 
has  to  be  removed.  Where  the  friction  is  not  great,  Kind's  plug 
(Fig.  35)  can  be  used.  This  consists  of  an  oval  ball  of  wood  slightly 
less  in  diameter  than  the  inside  of  the  tube.  It  is  lowered  down  on 
the  rods,  and  a  few  handfiils  of  sand  or  gravel  thrown  on  the  top. 
This  causes  it  to  bite,  when  the  tubes  can  be  lifted  out. 


a 


ft    ft 


Kg.  35, 


Fig.  36.      Fig  37. 


Fig.  38. 


Should  the  friction  be  too  great  to  allow  the  casing  to  be  removed 
in  one  length,  it  is  cut  through  by  the  tool  shown  in  Fig.  36.  This  is 
provided  with  a  sharp  cutting  point  a,  pressed  against  the  sides  of 
the  tubes  by  a  strong  spring  b.  On  reaching  the  point  where  the 
severance  is  to  be  made,  the  tool  is  revolved  round  and  round  until 
the  lining  is  cut  through,  when  the  upper  portion  can  either  be 
removed  by  Kind's  plug,  or  by  a  similar  class  of  tool  (Fig.  37) 
having  two  spring  sides  a  a\  which  are  pressed  inside  the  shank  b  so 
long  as  lowering  is  taking  place,  but  which  spring  out  and  catch 
beneath  the  lining,  immediately  the  place  cut  through  is  reached. 
These  clips  cannot  be  forced  aside  in  the  upward  passage,  and  so  the 
casing  is  withdrawn. 

♦  Fed.  Inat.,  v.,  386. 
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Tecklenburg  *  describes  a  tool  which  obtains  the  necessary  grip  bj 
cutting  a  screw  thread  on  the  inside  of  the  casing  tubes.  It  consists 
of  three  eccentric  discs  of  steel  mounted  on  the  lower  end  of  a  rod 
(a,  Fig.  38).  The  upper  disc  b  fits  on  a  square  shank  below  a  project- 
ing collar,  the  middle  disc  c  is  mounted  on  a  cylindrical  part,  and 
the  lowest  one,  d^  is  screwed  on  the  end  of  the  rod.  The  holes  in  the 
three  discs  are  eccentric,  and  their  outer  circumferences  are  provided 
with  sharp-edged  screw  threads.  The  three  discs  touch  each  other, 
and  whilst  the  top  and  bottom  ones  are  firmly  attached  to  the  rod,  the 
central  disc  is  mounted  loose  and  can  turn  round  the  smooth  portion 
of  the  rod.  When  the  tool  is  introduced  into  the  casing,  the  discs 
are  so  arranged  that  the  largest  radii  of  all  'three  come  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  and  since  their  diameter  is  less  than  that  of  the 
casing,  they  enter  it  with  ease.  When  the  tool  arrives  at  the 
desired  spot^  a  twist  is  imparted  to  it,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
screw  threadis  of  the  middle  disc  catch  against  the  inner  walls  of  the 
casing.  Being  eccentric  this  disc  is  forced  out  a  short  distance  from 
the  other  two.  A  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  twist  causes 
the  sharp  edges  of  all  three  discs  to  bite  into  the  casing  sufficiently 
to  enable  the  whole  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  bore-hole  by  the  ro<L 
To  loosen  the  fishing  tool  again,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  reverse 
the  twist  and  free  the  discs  by  shaking. 

Beoord  of  Boring. — Exact  records  should  be  kept  of  the  work 
done  each  day,  the  strata  bored  through,  and  its  thickness.  Each 
sludger  full  of  material  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  samples 
taken  and  kept  for  reference.  These  are  best  kept  in  small  wooden 
boxes  and  labelled.  The  label  should  note  place,  date,  depth,  sort 
of  material,  and  any  remarks  necessary.  Memory  should  never  be 
relied  upon.  Neglect  of  these  precautions  has  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  considerable  sums  of  money,  owing  to  misinformation,  at  a 
subsequent  date. 

Cost  of  Boring. — ^This  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  depth 
to  which  thb  hole  is  carried.  A  common  form  of  tender  is,  that 
the  price  per  foot  increases  at  a  certain  figure  for  every  stated 
increase  in  the  depth.  As  a  result,  one  foot  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole 
may  be  more  expensive  than  several  feet  at  the  top.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  when  commencing  a  boring,  a  shaft  is  generally  sunk  down  some 
distance,  and  the  bore-hole  started  from  the  bottom.  The  low  rate 
is  then  counted  from  the  shaft  bottom,  not  from  the  surface,  so  that, 
by  sinking  the  pit,  a  length  equal  to  its  depth  is  cut  off  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bore-hole,  which  would  be  at  the  highest  rate.  It  is 
stated  t  that  the  bore-hole  at  Sperenberg,  4170  feet  deep,  made  with 
rigid  rods  and  percussive  action,  cost  41s.  per  foot;  while  an  averas;e  of 
a  series  of  37  rope-borings,  with  depths  varying  from  80  to  1300  feet, 
cost  4 IS.  3d.  per  foot.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bewick  I  states  that  the  first  hole 
at  Middlesbrough,  bored  by  Mather  <fe  l?latt's  system,  was  1200  feet 
deep,  and  cost  about  j£S  68.  8d.  per  foot.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to 
compare  the  several  systems,  as  the  conditions  may  be  quite  difierent 
in  each  instance.  In  ordinary  strata,  the  Diamond  Drilling  Company 
will  contract  to  put  down  a  hole,  commencing  at  the  surface  with  a 
diameter  of  9  inches  at  a  price  of  155.  per  foot  for  the^rst  500  feet, 

♦  ColL  Guard,  ^  Dec.  9th,  1898.,  Ixxvi.,  1062. 
tiV.-K/.,  XXX.,  88.  t/&»d,xxx.,98. 
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and  from  500  to  1000  feet,  25s.  per  foot,  equal  to  20s.  per  foot  for  1000 
feet ;  the  company  proyiding  all  labour  and  tackle  (except  lining 
tubes,  should  such  be  required),  fuel,  carriage,  and  fares ;  but  the 
employer  has  to  provide,  gratis,  on  the  site  of  the  boring,  about  10  to 
12  gallons  of  water  per  minute  for  engine  and  other  purposes.  This 
price  would  not  vary  much  even  if  the  hole  was  of  smaller  diameter. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Chance  *  states  that  the  average  cost  of  drilling  a  well 
by  the  American  rope  system  in  the  oil  country  in  1878  (including  the 
cost  of  the  plant),  for  a  1500-feet  hole,  was  £403,  or  a  little  over  6s. 
per  foot.  As  prices  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  then,  this  estimate  should 
be  increased  about  20  per  cent,  to  make  it  available  for  comparison 
with  other  methods  in  1882  ;  but  as  the  plant  would  have  some  value 
when  the  operations  were  concluded  he  states  that  the  net  cost  of  a 
1500-feet  prospecting  hole  (in  1882)  would  be  £380,  or  about  5s.  jper 
foot.  At  the  same  time,  he  points  out  that  the  cost  of  drilling  holes 
by  this  method  in  the  anthracite  regions  will  be  very  much  greater 
than  that  shown  by  the  above  figures,  because  the  rocks  are  much 
harder,  and  are  inclined  at  considerable  angles  from  the  horizontaL 
Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Redmayne  f  states  that  the  bore-hole  put  down  by  this 
system  at  Middlesbrough  for  salt  cost  8s.  per  foot,  the  depth  reached 
being  12 10  feet,  and  the  diameter  8  inches. 

At  a  boring  on  the  Canadian  system  in  Austria, |  the  average 
sinking  amounted  to  3  feet  10^  inches  per  day,  but  eliminating 
stoppages  and  taking  the  time  of  effective  working — viz.,  265^  days — 
the  drilling  amounted  to  7  feet  9  inches  per  day.  These  265^  days 
were  employed  as  follows  : — 


Drilling, 

Using  the  sand  pomp,     . 
Putting  in  casing,    . 
Fishing  up  broken  tools. 
Small  repairs  to  engine  and  rig, 


190  days  8|  hours. 

42     M         2i       „ 

9    >i       I 
8    ,.       3*      M 
15    n     20J     „ 

26s    „     12 


The  actual  drilling  averaged  10  feet  6  inches  for  24  hours,  while  the 
greatest  distance  done  in  one  day  was  22  feet  4  inches,  but  the  ground 
was  exceedingly  unfavourable,  consisting  of  2000  feet  of  swelling  and 
adhesive  clay.  The  cost  amounted  to  over  £2  per  foot,  which 
includes  the  cost  of  tools,  casing,  and  machinery,  less  the  amount 
realised  by  their  sale  at  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  deepest  bore-hole  in  the  world  tf  at  Paruschowitz  in  SSilesia.§ 
It  attained  a  depth  of  6572*6  feet,  while  the  Schladebach  hole  did  not 
exceed  5736,  but  as  the  surface  level  of  the  former  was  324  feet  higher 
than  the  latter  it  only  got  nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth  by  345  feet. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was  in  the  weight  of  the  rods,  which  was 
reduced  to  the  lowest  limit  by  employing  Mannesmann  seamless  steel 
tubes  in  place  of  iron ;  but  even  then  at  6561  feet  the  total  weight 
was  13707  tons,  and  at  this  depth  it  took  10  hours  to  draw  the  rods, 
and  as  long  to  lower  them  again.  Breakages  were  common,  indeed 
one  of  them  terminated  the  work.  After  the  bore-hole  had  been  put 
down  through  drift,  &c.,  by  ordinary  methods  to  a  depth  of  351  feet, 

*  Sec<md  Geo,  Sur.  Penfuylvania,  Beport  A,C.,  39. 

t  Brit,  80c,  Min,  Stud.,  x.,  102.  t  Coll.  Guard.,  Ixvii.,  898. 

§  OeaUrrekhiache  Zeitachrijtfur  Berg-  und  HiiUemoeaen,  1895,  xliii.,  686. 
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diamond  drilling  was  oomnienoed.  When  the  diameter  of  the  hole 
was  2|  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  core  brought  up  if  inch, 
4406  feet  of  rods  fell  to  the  bottom  and  became  jammed  in  that 
portion  of  the  hole  that  was  unlined,  and  so  led  to  its  abandonment. 
Boring  commenced  on  January  26,  1892,  and  on  May  17,  1893,  had 
reached  a  depth  of  6572*6  feet,  the  final  3*28  feet  having  taken  over 
3  months  to  finish.  The  actual  boring  occupied  399  working  days, 
with  a  daily  advance  of  16*4  feet.  The  total  cost  was  £3760,  or  about 
ii*5s.  per  foot,  which  compares  very  favourably  with  that  of  Schlade- 
bach,  where  the  cost  was  37s.  per  foot. 

Surveying  Bore-holes. — The  great  difficulty  in  boring  is  to  keep 
the  holes  truly  vertical,  and,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
crooked  bores  are  common,  especially  where  the  beds  are  inclined. 
No  rules  can  be  given ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  exercise  the 
greatest  care.  Unfortunately,  bore-holes,  by  all  the  methods,  are 
liable  to  deviate  from  the  per])endicular,  the  diamond  drill,  which 
was  assumed  to  always  bore  a  perfectly  straight  hole,  being  no  better 
than  any  of  the  other  systems.  However,  if  an  accurate  survey  be 
made,  a  crooked  hole  gives  just  as  valuable  information  as  a  straight 
one. 

In  the  method  devised  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Macgeorge,*  clear  glass  phials 
filled  with  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine,  and  each  containing  in  suspension 
a  magnetic  needle  and  a  very  delicate  plumb-bob,  are  lowered  into  the 
bore-hole  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  gelatine  set)),  when 
they  are  withdrawn,  and  by  means  of  a  special  instrument  the  angles 
of  the  compass  and  the  plumb-bob  are  noted.  Another  suggestion  f 
is  to  lower  into  the  bore-hole  glass  cylinders  containing  hydrofluoric 
acid,  which  etches  a  line  on  the  glass.  Both  these  methods  are 
reviewed  by  Mr.  B.  H  Brough,!  who  gives  a  full  description  of  the 
instruments  employed  and  the  way  of  using  them. 

The  Uses  of  Bore-holes  in  Mines  are  many  and  valuable. 
Every  colliery  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  set  of  tools,  and  men 
instructed  in  their  use. 

(a)  Tapping  Water, — A  provision  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act, 
1887,  is  to  the  effect  that  all  roads  approaching  old  workings,  where 
there  are  likely  to  be  dangerous  accumulations  of  water,  should  be 
preceded  with  bore-holes.  One  bore-bole  is  usually  kept  straight 
ahead  for  a  distance  of  about  5  or  6  yards,  and  flauk-holes,  at  an  angle 
of  45"*  with  the  centre  line  of  road,  are  put  out  for  a  similar  distance 
on  each  side.  The  general  practice  with  the  leading  hole  is  to  bore  in 
a  certain  distance,  and  then  remove  part  of  the  face,  a  further  length 
bein^  then  bored  before  any  more  ground  is  removed.  In  this  way, 
the  distance  from  the  face  to  the  back  of  bore-hole  is  never  less  than 
5  yards.  Where  water  is  expected,  plugs  should  be  kept  in  readiness 
to  drive  in  immediately  it  is  released ;  or  if  the  pressure  is  likely  to 
be  great,  it  is  best  to  bore  through  a  length  of  pipes  fitted  with  a  tap. 

Such  pipes  and  tap  may  be  wedged  in  position  in  several  rough- 
and-ready  ways,  but  to  minimise  the  risk  of  their  being  blown  out 
when  the  old  workings  contain  water  or  gas  under  considerable  pressure 
an  elaboration  of  the  ordinary  apparatus  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  J. 

•  Engineering,  xzxiz.,  260  (1885). 

t  Translation  by  C.  Z.  Bunninc  and  J.  K.  Guthrie,  N.JS.L,  zxix.,  6i. 

t  TrecUise  on  Mine  Surveying,  5th  Edition,  1900,  318. 
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Cowey  *  (Fig.  39).  A  hole  is  first  drilled  for  a  few  feet  into  the  coal, 
and  a  tube,  a,  inserted  in  it.  The  inner  end  of  this  tube  is  fitted  with 
an  india-rubber  sleeve,  b,  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  tube  end  and 
prevented  from  slipping  back  by  a  collar,  while  the  outer  end  of  the 
tube  is  provided  with  a  flange  which  presses  against  a  rubber  ring,  c, 
on  the  edge  of  the  bore-hole.  The  pipes  outside  the  bore-hole  are 
screwed  into  this  flange;  dissi  cross  piece  fitted  with  a  pressure  gauge, 0, 
and  dip  pipe  closed  by  a  valve,  /,  through  which  the  debris,  water,  or 
gas  passes  away.  The  thread  of  the  feed  screw  h  passes  through  a 
gun-metal  sleeve  nut,  t,  tapped  to  receive  it.  This  is  attached  to  the 
tubes  through  which  the  boring  tools  pass  by  a  modification  of  the 
ordinary  bayonet  joint,  a  front  view  of  which  is  shown.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  secured  to  a  timber  frame  by  two  clamping  plates.  A;, 
which  by  means  of  bolts  forces  the  tube  a  and  its  india-rubber  sleeves 
into  close  contact  with  the  front  and  inner  end  of  the  hole. 
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Fig.  39. 

Mr.  G.  Burnside  t  has  also  introduced  an  apparatus  similar  in  most 
of  the  details  to  the  preceding,  but  differing  from  it  in  the  way  the 
stand  pipe  a  is  locked  in  the  bore-hole.  He  employs  two  supporting 
plates  round  the  tube  and  two  wedges.  The  latter  are  inserted  with 
their  larger  ends  inwards,  and  when  everything  is  in  position  they  are 
drawn  outwards  by  stretching  screws,  binding  the  supporting  plates 
against  the  sides  of  the  hole  and  the  tube,  and  firmly  locking  the 
latter  in  position.  Where  abnormal  pressures  are  likely  to  be 
encountered,  either  of  the  above  methods  are  probably  safer  than  the 
general  one  of  simply  wedging  the  stand  pipe,  but  the  latter  acts 
satisfactorily  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

(b)  Releasing  Gas. — In  collieries  liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  fire- 
damp, bore-holes  are  systematically  put  out  of  the  working  places  into 
the  layers  ot  strata  in  which  the  gas  accumulates,  in  order  to  drain  it 
out  gradually.  At  Whamclifle  Silkstone,  and  other  collieries  where 
this  procedure  is  adopted,  it  has  met  with  success. 

♦  British  Patent,  No.  311,  1891.  t  Ibid.,  No.  2299,  1891. 
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(e)  Proving  Faults, — Bore-holes  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  in 
determining  the  amount  of  throw  of  faults,  and  have  saved  consider- 
able sums  of  money,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  in 
unprofitable  exploratory  work.  With  their  aid  one  can  determine  the 
grsbdient  required  to  drive  the  roads  that  will  intersect  the  dislocated 
seam.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  hade  of  the  fault  is  vertical 
or  ill-defined,  as  they  actually  prove  in  such  instances,  whether  it  is  an 
upthrow  or  downthrow. 

Owing  to  the  confined  space  in  roadways,  the  cost  of  boring  is 
rather  high,  as  much  time  is  wasted  in  screwing  and  unscrewing  rods. 
From  a  number  of  cases  carried  out  under  the  author's  direction  the 
cost  per  foot  averaged  4s.  for  distances  bored  of  about  30  feet^  with 
diameter  of  hole  3  inches,  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  men  being  5s.  6d. 
per  day  of  eight  hours.  The  cost  of  boring  uphill  seems  less  expensive 
than  downhill,  if  the  weight  of  boring  tackle  is  counterbalanced,  as  the 
disadvantage  of  clearing  out  the  hole  and  unscrewing  of  rods  for  such 
purpose  is  removed. 

(d)  Steam  and  Rope-toaya, — The  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania 
supplies  numerous  instances  of  the  employment  of  bore-holes  for 
steam  and  rope-ways  passing  from  the  surface  to  the  interior  of  the 
mine.*  At  Shenandoah  City  slope,  an  8-inch  hole  was  bored  by  the 
method  employed  in  the  oil  regions,  and  lined  with  5|-inch  casing, 
through  which  a  rope  travels,  the  space  between  the  casing  and  the 
rock  being  filled  in  with  cement.  The  engines  and  boilers  are  on  the 
surface.  Another  hole,  6  inches  diameter,  was  then  bored,  and  two  lines 
of  2-ineh  gas-pipe  laid  in  it,  the  interstices  between  being  filled  in  with 
cement.  One  pipe  is  used  for  a  speaking-tube  and  the  other  for  a  bell- 
wire  to  the  engineer  at  the  machinery  on  the  surface.  At  East 
Franklin  Colliery  there  are  two  bore-holes,  each  8  inches  diameter  cased, 
and  cemented,  763  feet  deep.  These  holes  are  7  feet  apart,  and  are 
used  to  hoist  from  a  double-track  underground  slope.  At  Lincoln 
Colliery,  an  8-inch  hole  is  used  to  convey  steam  to  an  underground 
pump  through  a  4^-inch  steam-pipe.  As  this  hole  was  remarkably  dry^ 
it  was  not  cased.  At  the  Clear  Spring  Colliery,  West  Pittston,  a  6-inch 
hole  was  drilled  270  feet,  and  a  line  of  4^-inch  steam-pipes  inserted. 
This  hole  was  not  cased,  and,  owing  to  the  flow  of  about  \  inch  stream 
of  water  down  it,  condensation  was  so  great  that  the  pressure  was 
lowered  from  120  lbs.  at  surface  to  40  lbs.  at  bottom  of  hole.  After- 
wards, the  space  between  the  rock  and  the  steam-pipe  was  cemented, 
and  a  4-inch  steam-pipe  placed  inside  the  4^-inch  pipe,  with  the  result 
that  the  steam  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  the  same  as  on 
the  surface. 

These  holes  have  also  been  successfully  used  in  dealing  with  mine 
fires,  for  providing  water  supplies,  for  stowing  underground  excava- 
tions, and  many  other  purposes  connected  with  mining. 
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BBEAKHTG    GBOUirD. 

Contraots. — The  greatest  proportion  of  the  miner's  work  consists  in 
removing  and  breaking  up  different  yarieties  of  rock,  and  to  do  this 
various  special  tools  are  employed.  Usually  the  different  qualities  of 
ground  are  let  by  contract  to  men,  and  it  is  here  that  experience  is  of 
the  greatest  use,  as  only  from  that  is  it  possible  to  judge  of  the  value. 
Hardness,  in  a  mining  sense,  is  different  from  the  same  term  looked  at 
from  a  mineralogical  standpoint.  Ground  that  is  hard  and  brittle  will 
often  bore  better  than  a  softer  variety  which  is  tough,  because,  in  the 
former  instance,  the  blows  break  off  small  pieces,  while,  in  the  latter, 
the  chisel  has  to  cut  its  way.  Another  point  is  the  question  whether 
the  ground  will  "  shoot "  well,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  contains  a 
number  of  faces,  or  joints,  which  easily  break  away  from  the  surround- 
ing mass  under  the  action  of  explosives,  or,  at  any  rate,  allow  the 
material  to  be  so  shaken  that  it  is  easily  removed  by  wedging.  At 
one  of  the  collieries  under  the  author's  charge  numerous  intrusions  of 
basaltic  rock  are  met  with,  and  he  has  adopted  a  system  forjudging 
the  value  of  reading  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  A  sample  of  every 
intrusion  is  kept  and  labelled,  with  the  price  per  yard  paid  for  driving 
through  it,  and,  in  addition,  a  microscopical  section  is  cut  from  the 
specimen.  When  other  intrusions  are  met  with  a  piece  is  broken 
firom  each  of  them,  and  a  section  cut  and  carefully  compared  with 
other  pieces  and  sections  of  which  the  price  is  known.  From  this 
comparison  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  workmen  is  found. 

Methods  of  Hastening  Work. — The  commonest  plan  of  hasten- 
ing work,  and  one  that  gives  good  results,  is  to  pay  the  men  a  bonus 
for  every  extra  yard  they  drive  over  a  certain  stipulated  amount.  So 
far  as  working  is  concerned,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  way  is  to  only  work 
one  shift,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  night  shift  leave  work  behind  for  the  day 
men  to  do.  If  different  shifts  of  men  are  employed  the  best  way  is  to 
measure  up  the  amount  each  shift  does,  and  pay  them  on  it,  as  by  this 
means  each  set  of  men  know  that  they  will  receive  the  money  for  all 
the  work  they  do,  and  c  >nsequently  work  harder.  Where  rapidity  is 
the  main  object  six-hour  shifts  are  adopted,  with  one  workman  always 
remaining  to,  and  starting  from,  the  middle  of  a  shift.  This  one  does 
all  odd  work,  fetching  tools,  &c ;  the  regular  workmen  are  then  able 
to  keep  constantly  at  the  face. 

TOOLS  USED. — Shovels  are  principally  used  for  removing 
broken  debris,  and  always  have  pointed  noses,  to  enable  them  to  get 
past  the  larger  pieces  of  loose  stuff.  The  length  of  handle  varies ; 
commonly  it  is  about  30  inches,  this  being  set  at  an  angle  of  from 
140''  to  160*"  with  the  surface  of  plate,  which  varies  from  8  to  16  inches 
across.  In  some  districts  baskets  are  used  for  loading  in  preference 
to  shovels,  the  coal  being  raked  into  tbem.  They  are  Uurgely  em- 
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ployed  in  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field,  and  are  made  of  wicker- 
work  for  the  working  places,  and  of  iron  for  gate-roads,  the  reason  of 
this  being  that  the  former  are  practically  noiseless.  With  them  a  man 
certainly  loads  more  stuff  than  with  a  shovel,  especially  where  the 
ground  is  uneven,  as  in  such  ca<:e8  the  shovel  catches  on  projections. 
Their  application  is  limited  to  thick  seams. 

Pioks. — These  vary  much  in  shape  for  different  uses  and  different 
qualities  of  ground.  For  holing  purposes,  where  the  blow  is  struck  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  the  weight  is  small,  generally  about  3  lbs.,  with 
a  head  15  inches  long,  and  a  helve  from  24  to  33  inches.  The  head 
will  be  slightly  curved  for  holing  along  a  straight  long-wall  face,  as 
the  miner  naturally  swings  his  pick  in  a  curve,  and  the  blow  is  then 
delivered  in  the  direction  the  instrument  is  moved.  If,  however,  the 
miner  is  under-cutting  in  a  narrow  road,  and  working  in  the  corners 
against  the  ''fast,"  the  curved  head  cannot  be  employed,  as  the  curved 
portion  would  catch  against  the  side  before  the  point  entered.  For 
cutting  coal  or  breaking  rock  the  shape  of  the  shank  or  stem  is  usually 
square  in  section,  tapered  to  a  point ;  while  for  dressing  rocks  when 
sinking  a  chisel-shaped  edge  is  employed.     For  coal  work  the  shank 
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Fig.  41. 


Fig.  42. 


tapers  uniformly  from  the  eye  to  the  point,  but  for  stone  work  the 
point  tapers  suddenly  like  the  sharpening  of  a  pencil.  The  head  part 
is  fitted  into  a  wooden  stem  called  the  helve,  upon  which  the  greater 
strain  of  the  work  is  thrown ;  so,  to  prevent  rupture  of  the  wood,  the 
eye  should  be  made  as  broad  and  long  as  possible,  and  the  two  side 
cheeks  carried  down  the  helve  a  good  distance.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  under-cutting,  where  the  tool  works  in  a  narrow  slit,  the  eye  must 
be  made  as  slim  as  possible ;  if  not,  the  pick-head  cannot  be  turned 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  point  to  catch  the  sides  of  the  cut.  Helves 
are  generally  made  of  good  straight-grained  ash,  nicely  rounded  to  fit 
the  hands  of  the  miner. 

American  hickory  helves  are  now  largely  employed,  the  only 
objection  raised  against  them  being  that  they  are  rather  too  springy, 
and  jar  the  hands  in  delivering  a  blow.  This  objection,  probably, 
arises  more  from  prejudice  than  anything  else. 
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A  pick  worthy  of  mention  is  that  known  as  the  Eivelaine,  employed 
by  the  French  and  Belgian  miners  for  holing  in  thin  inclined  seams. 
It  is  made  of  flat  steel,  about  ^  inch  thick,  and  the  helve  is  from  3  feet 
6  inches  to  4  feet  long  (Fig.  40),  so  that  the  mfiier  does  not  have  to 
get  liis  arms  under  the  face.  A  very  narrow  slit  is  made,  and  waste 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  day,  a  workman  spoils  the  points  of  several  picks,  which  he 
has  to  bring  to  the  surface  to  get  sharpened.  The  labour  of  doing 
this  is  considerable,  and  numerous  devices  have  been  brought  out 
with  a  view  of  lightening  it  The  oldest  consists  in  employing  loose 
points,  held  in  position  by  a  screw,  but  the  idea  is  a  failure,  owing  to 
the  diflSculty  of  keeping  them  tight  and  firm,  which  is  only  possible 
when  they  are  new.  A  better  plan  is  that  of  the  Hardy  Pick  Co., 
which  consists  in  making  the  head  loose,  and  either  employing  a 
tapering  helve,  getting  slightly  broader  towards  the  top,  and  threading 
the  head  over  the  end  of  the  handle,  and  allowing  it  to  slide  down 
into  its  proper  position  (Fig.  41),  or  by  recessing  the  head  of  the  pick, 
and  fitting  it  into  a  rectangular  iron  collar  at  the  top  of  the  helve, 
and  securing  it  in  position  by  means  of  a  sliding  wedge  (Fig.  42). 
Originally  a  double  wedge  was  employed,  with  a  view  of  making  a 
more  secure  joint,  and  allowing  for  wear ;  but  experience  has  shown 
that  no  necessity  exists  for  this,  and  the  single 
wedge  pattern  is  most  in  favour. 

The  tendency  at  the  present  day  is  to  con- 
struct picks  entirely  of  steel,  instead  of  wrought 
iron  with  steel  points.  Without  repeating 
this  remark  again,  it  may  be  taken  as  true  with 
regard  to  every  other  class  of  mining  tools.  The 
texture  of  steel  is  such,  that  it  transmits  a  blow 
better  than  softer  iron,  and  as  it  is  stronger,  the 
weight  of  the  tool  is  less ;  consequently  'the  point 
receives  the  impact  better.  Then  again,  the  wear- 
ing capacity  of  steel  tools  is  very  much  greater, 
and  repairs  are  consequently  less. 

Dressers. — For  breaking  up  all  large  pieces 

of  coal  and  rock,  a  tool  shown  in  Fig.  43  is  used. 

The  direction  of  the  blow  being  downwards,  it 

is  made  very  much  heavier  than  an  ordinary  pick. 

Fig.  43.  One  side  of  the  head  forms  a  curved  pick,  and 

the  other  a  hammer.     The  helve  is  not  straight, 

like  that  of  a  pick,  but  curved,  and  as  it  is  largely  used  for  wrenching 

purposes,  two  strengthening  side  strips,  a  a,  pass  from  the  eye  up 

the  helve. 

Wedges. — These  are  most  useful  tools  for  breaking  up  hard  rocks, 
and  getting  down  pieces  shaken  by  shots.  Their  shapes  are  few,  but 
harder  rocks  require  smaller  wedges  than  softer  ground,  as  in  the 
latter  case  a  small  tool  would  only  push  its  way  into  the  rock,  and  be 
buried  in  it.  The  general  shape  is  shown  in  Fig.  44.  The  striking 
end  is  made  small,  so  that  the  blow  is  delivered  in  the  centre.  For 
soft,  cloddy  varieties  of  ground,  the  penetrating  end  is  made  some- 
what of  a  chisel  shape,  as  this  tends  to  split  it  very  well;  but  with 
harder  varieties  of  rock,  small  dumpy  wedges  are  adopted,  gradually 
tapering  towards  the  extremity,  and  suddenly  sharpened  to  a  point. 
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Hammers. — The  common  form  (Fig.  45)  consists  of  an  eye  and 
two  stems,  tapered  down  to  form  the  stnking  faces,  which  are  slightly 
convex,  and  have  their  edges  rounded  or  chamfered  off,  so  that  the 
hammer  glances  off  the  ohject  struck  when  the  hlow  is  misdirected, 
and  prevents  injury  to  the  hand  of  the  man  holding  the  drilL  The 
only  difference  between  hammers  and  sledges  is,  that  the  latter  are 
heavier,  and  the  blow  is  delivered  with  both  hands.  For  wedge- 
driving,  long,  tapering  heads  are  adopted,  so  that  they  may  follow  the 
wedge  right  into  the  mineral ;  while  for  drilling,  shorter  heads  are 
used,  as  in  them  the  material  is  well  concentrated,  and  the  blow  takes 
greater  effect. 


Fig.  44.  Fig.  45. 

Drills. — For  the  present,  it  is  proposed  to  treat  only  of  those  drills 
worked  by  hand.  These  may  be  divided  into  percussive  and  rotary 
borers.  The  former  are  either  worked  by  the  miner  grasping  the 
tool,  and  giving  it  a  reciprocating  action,  or  one  end  of  the  tool  is 
struck  with  a  hammer.  The  latter  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes, 
one  of  which  wears  the  mineral  away  (diamond),  while  the  other 
crushes  the  rocks,  and  reduces  them  to  small  fragments,  this  being 
done  either  by  a  screw  working  through  a  nut,  or  by  hydraulic 
pressure  (Brandt's). 

Comparing  percussive  borers  with  rotary  ones,  the  useful  effect  of 
the  force  expended  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  hand  tools 
of  the  former  class,  about  half  the  time  is  expended  in  bringing  back 
the  hammer  into  place  to  deliver  a  fresh  blow,  and,  in  addition,  a 
considerable  amount  of  power  is  wasted  in  the  inertia  and  rigidity  of 
the  tools.  Ill-directed  blows  are  also  a  source  of  loss.  Even  with 
machine  drills,  the  same  objections  hold  good,  but  here  the  undoubted 
advantage  is  the  obtaining  of  deep  holes.  In  harder  rocks,  percussive 
action  is.  necessary,  but  in  softer  materials,  easily  disintegrated,  the 
debris  tends  to  choke  the  hole,  jam  the  drill,  and  cushion  the  blow. 
As  the  generality  of  coal-measure  rocks  can  be  penetrated  by  rotary  * 
drills,  it  seems  preferable  to  use  machines  of  that  class. 

Peroussive  Hand-tools. — For  soft  rock,  the  tool  employed  is 
called  a  ''jumper,"  the  hole  made  being  a  large  ona  It  consists  of  a 
bar  of  iron,  from  5  to  6  feet  long,  having  a  broad  curved  bit  at  one 
ei.d.  This  bar  is  grasped  by  the  miner  in  both  hands,  and  a  recipro- 
cating motion  given  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  slightly  turned 
between  each  blow,  so  that  the  cutting  edge  strikes  in  a  fresh  place 
each  time. 

This  method  is  only  applicable  in  soft  varieties  of  rock,  and  is 
soon  replaced  by  the  system  in  which  the  tool  is  struck  a  blow  with 
a  hammer.  Here  two  divisions  of  labour,  called  single  and  double 
hand  sets,  may  be  noticed.  In  the  former,  a  man  holds  the  drill  in 
one  hand  and  delivers  blows  with  the  other ;  in  the  latter,  on§  man 
holds  and  turns  the  drill,  while  the  striking  is  done  by  another  man, 
and  sometimes,  in  very  hard  ground,  by  two  men.     In  single-hand 
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tools,  small  drills  are  employed,  and  the  power  expended  is  more 
effectively  applied  than  in  double-hand  sets  using  larger  tools,  as  in 
the  latter  case  one  man  is  solely  employed  turning  the  drili.  The 
bits  too,  in  small  drills,  stand  better  than  large  ones,  which  is  pro- 
bably accounted  for  by  the  more  uniform  temper.  The  blows  delivered 
with  the  small  drills  are  more  rapid  and  light,  this  being  advantageous 
in  a  hard  siliceous  rock,  as  there  is  more  tendency  to  break  it  off*  in 
small  pieces,  requiring  the  expenditure  of  less  power,  and  there  is  also 
less  liability  to  injure  the  tools.  The  drills  of  both  classes  are  com- 
posed of  a  stem  (generally  of  octagonal  section),  a  striking  fiskoe,  and  a 
bit.  The  end  which  receives  the  blow  is  made  smaller  in  diameter 
than  the  stem,  so  that  the  blow  strikes  dead  in  the  centre.  The 
remarks  previously  made  about  constructing  picks  of  steel  supply  more 
especially  here.  Steel  being  so  much  stronger  than  iron,  the  stem 
can  be  materially  decreased,  and  the  mass  through  which  the  blow 
has  to  be  delivered  is  correspondingly  reduced,  with  the  result,  that 
the  power  expended  is  more  effectively  employed. 

The  edge  of  the  chisel  is  generally  curved  to  a  certain  extent, 
more  so  for  softer  rocks  than  for  harder  ones.  The  edges  also  are  less 
acute  for  the  latter  class.  In  boring  a  hole  of  any  depth,  the  first 
tool  used  is  shorter  than  the  following  ones,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  bit  of  each  succeeding  drill  is  less  than  the  one  before,  so  that 
the  tool  can  clear  itself  and  follow  freely  in  the  hole.  The  great 
thing  in  hand-drilling  is  to  properly  turn  the  drill,  so  that  the  hole  is 
round ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  bore  deep  holes,  and  the 
cartridges  employed  for  blasting  do  not  fit  properly,  leaving  spaces  in 
which  the  gas  expands  when  the  shots  are  fired,  and  the  useful  effect 
is  lessened.  In  the  Cleveland  iron  mines,  triangular  holes  are  bored 
and  loose  powder  employed,  it  being  claimed  that  such  form  is 
specially  advantageous  in  the  deposits  of  that  district ;  but  electric 
machine  drills,  boring  round  holes,  are  making  great  headway  there. 

There  is  a  special  art  in  sharpening  and  tempering  tools.  The 
blacksmith  must  be  experienced  in  the  different  qualities  of  ground. 
The  only  objection  raised  against  steel  tools  is,  that  the  points  some- 
times break  off  with  the  first  blow  or  two  after  being  put  to  work. 
The  fault  in  such  cases  does  not  so  much  lie  with  the  steel  as  with 
the  smith,  as  the  explanation  of  the  sudden  fracture  is  that,  in  har- 
dening and  tempering  the  point,  the  tool  is  plunged  into  cold  water 
whilst  a  portion  of  it  is  as  yet  at  a  red  heat,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  steel  is  made  as  brittle  as  glass.  In  sharpening,  in  no  case 
should  the  tool  be  heated  to  more  than  a  blood  colour,  and  no  further 
up  the  stem  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  should  then  be 
hammered  lightly  and  quickly  until  quite  black.  After  being  shar- 
pened, it  is  perhaps  best  to  allow  the  tool  to  cool  down  before  it  is 
tempered  ;  but  such  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
made  red-hot  too  far  from  the  point. 

In  hardening,  the  tool  should  not  be  heated  further  up  than  i  inch 
from  the  point,  and  it  is  then  dipped  into  cold  water  for  about  j  inch, 
leaving  ^  inch  still  at  red  heat.  The  edges  of  the  tool  will  then  be 
filed,  so  that  the  polished  surface  of  the  metal  is  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  when  the  heat  remaining  in  the  top  part  gradually 
passes  towards  the  thin  edge,  and  various  colours  successively  appear 
on  its  surfieice,  these  indicating  the  temperature  the  metal  has  attained 
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and  the  degree  of  hardness  still  remaining  in  the  steel ;  when  the 
desired  colour  appears,  the  article  is  plunged  into  water,  completely 
cooled,  and  retains  the  temper,  as  it  is  called.  The  colours  appearing 
on  the  steel  during  the  tempering  process  vary  from  a  faint  yellow, 
through  brown  and  purple,  to  a  full  blue  colour,  the  former  giving  the 
very  hardest  temper,  while  in  the  latter  the  metal  is  so  far  softened 
as  to  permit  of  a  little  bending  in  small  articles  before  any  fracture 
takes  place.  The  experience  of  the  smith  is  the  only  guide  as  to 
which  hardness  the  tool  should  be  tempered.  It  must  be  harder 
than  the  mineral  to  be  attacked,  but  should  also  be  soft  and  tough 
enough  not  to  be  brittle.  There  is  no  advantage  in  having  a  very 
hard,  brittle  tool  to  cut  soft  rock. 

Scrapers. — In  percussive  boring,  the  debris  produced  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  is  cleaned  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  use  of  a 
tool  called  a  scraper,  which  generally  consists  of  a  rod  of  copper,  with 
a  circular  disc  at  right  angles  to  it  at  one  end,  and  a  semi-circular 
groove,  like  a  cheese-scoop,  at  the  other  (Fig.  46).     Unless  the  disc 


Figs.  46,  47,  and  48. 

end  is  considerably  less  in  diameter  than  the  hole,  the  powdered 
mineral  is  pushed  right  to  the  back,  and  prevents  the  bit  getting  at 
the  rock  when  it  is  re-inserted.  To  dilute  the  sludge,  and  prevent 
the  tool  from  sticking  and  getting  hot,  water  is  introduced  in  down- 
hill holes  ;  a  little  ring  of  straw,  or  a  piece  of  leather  with  a  hole  in 
it,  through  which  the  tool  passes,  is  put  over  the  hole  to  prevent  the 
sludge  spurting  out. 

Tamping  or  Bamming. — When  a  hole  has  reached  its  required 
depth,  the  blasting  charge  is  inserted  and  rammed  ;  that  is  to  say, 
some  material  is  placed  over  it  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gases 
through  the  front  of  the  hole,  and  so  confine  them  at  the  back  of  it^ 
their  only  escape  being  to  blow  out  the  rock.  In  preparing  the  hole, 
it  is  carefully  scraped  out  for  the  last  time,  and  if  water  has  been 
used  during  boring,  it  is  dried  by  connecting  to  the  scraper  a  small 
wisp  of  hay,  or  rag,  which  forms  a  sort  of  plug,  and  sucks  up  moisture ; 
or,  if  the  hole  is  very  wet,  the  claying  or  "  bulling  '*  iron  is  employed. 
This  consists  of  a  stem  of  wood  (a,  Fig.  47)  and  an  iron  head  (6) 
through  which  a  hole  (c)  passes.  A  lump  of  clay  is  inserted  into  the 
bottom  of  the  bore-hole,  and  the  stump  of  the  claying  iron  driven  in, 
forcing  the  clay  into  the  interstices  of  the  rock,  and  actually  forming 
a  lining  round  the  hole.  The  bulling  iron  is  lifted  out  by  passing 
a  cross-bar  through  the  hole  c.  The  charge  and  tamping  are  then  put 
in,  the  latter  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  each  quantity  being 
successively  rammed  with  the  tamping-rod,  which  consists  of  a  bar 
having  at  one  end  a  flat  face,  while  the  other  terminates  in  a  cone 
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having  a  grooye  cut  in  it  (Fig.  48),  to  allow  the  means  for  lighting  the 
shot  to  lie  against  the  side  of  the  bore-hole.  This  may  be  either  a 
needle,  or  pricker  where  straws  are  used,  or  fuse,  or  wires  if  electricity 
is  the  agent.  The  farther  the  tamping  is  from  the  charge,  the  harder 
it  is  stemmed.  In  strong  rocks  blows  are  given  to  the  end  of  the 
rammer  by  a  hammer. 

Hand  Machine  Drills.  —The  general  type  of  these  consists  of  a 
screwed  spindle  working  through  a  nut,  with  a  socket  for  the  boring 
tool  at  one  end,  having  a  square  on  it  for  the  ratchet-handle  which 
communicates  power. 

The  tool  commonly  employed  (Fig.  49)  consists  of  a  screw-spindle, 
a,  working  through  the  nut  collar  6.  The  boring-bit  is  of  the  ordinary 
auger  form,  with  a  V  point.  The  screw  is  revolved  and  pressed 
gradually  against  the  rock  by  turning  the  ratchet-handle  c,  small 
pieces  are  broken  off,  and  the  hole  is  bored.  When  the  advance  has 
reached  the  length  of  the  drill,  it  is  worked  back  into  its  sheath 
again,  and  a  longer  one  inserted.  With  an  ordinary  nut  arrangement, 
as  many  revolutions  have  to  be  made  with  the 
screw  to  replace  it  in  its  sheath,  as  took  place 
during  boring.  To  prevent  this  waste  of  time, 
a  split-nut,  having  lugs  on  each  half  tapped 
with  right-  and  left-hand  threads,  is  adopted  by 
the  Hardy  Pick  Oo.  These  lugs  are  connected 
by  a  screw,  cut  with  a  right-hand  thread  at  one 
end  and  a  left-hand  thread  at  the  other,  and  can 
therefore  either  be  brought  in  contact  with,  or 
disengaged  from,  the  main  propelling  screw. 
Consequently  the  drill  and  screw  can  be  with- 
drawn without  being  wound  back. 

With  this  type  of  drill,  a  tree  or  prop  has 
to  be  set  near  the  face  to  support  one  end  of 
the  machine.  To  prevent  loss  of  time,  many 
machines  are  supplied  with  a  stand,  whose 
length  is  adjustable,  as  it  is  formed  of  two 
pieces  which  can  slide  upon  each  other,  and  be 
clamped  together,  the  final  adjustment  being 
Fig.  49.  made  by  an  ordinary  lengthening  screw  at  the 

bottom. 
In  the  Elliot  machine  ( Fig.  50)  the  nut  is  replaced  by  a  worm- 
wheel,  a,  in  the  teeth  of  which,  a  square-threaded  feed-screw,  c,  of  ^inch 
pitch,  takes  its  bearing.  This  wheel  is  carried  in  a  ring,  having  a 
hinged  joint  at  one  side,  and  a  screw  clamp,  6,  on  the  other,  so  that 
more  or  less  friction  can  be  set  up  between  the  screw  and  the  worm- 
wheel.  The  feed  is  thus  automatic,  and  the  extent  is  regulated  by 
the  tightness,  or  otherwise,  with  which  the  ring  is  screwed  up.  If  the 
resistance  is  excessive,  the  wheel  slips  round  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
reduces  the  full  advance  of  the  drill,  which  may  vary  from  |  incn  per 
revolution  to  nothing. 

If  the  clamping  screw  6  is  slacked,  the  drill  can  at  once  be  with- 
drawn without  being  wound  back. 

When  boring  near  the  sides  or  roof,  the  crank  handle  cannot  be 
completely  rotated,  but  has  to  be  worked  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
a  ratchet  employed,  thus  all  the  time  devoted  to  one-half  the  motion 
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is  lost.  To  remove  this  disadvantage  the  crank-handle  is  not  con- 
nected directly  to  the  screw,  but  through  the  intervention  of  bevel 
gearing.  Bornit's*  machine  is  so  fitted,  and,  in  addition,  the  nut  in 
which  the  feed  screw  works  is  seated  in  a  spring  box,  so  that  with  an 
increase  in  pressure,  when  working  in  hard  strata,  the  feed  is  equal  to 
the  pitch  of  the  screw,  less  the  amount  of  compression  of  the  springs. 
When  these  are  fully  compressed  the  nut  slips  out  of  its  bearings  and 
revolves  with  the  screw,  the  feed  being  then  governed  solely  by  the 
spring  pressure  until  the  resistance  decreases  and  the  nut  again 
occupies  its  seat. 

In  thick  seams  ordinary  stands  cannot  be  employed.  In  the 
anthracite  region  of  America  they  are  replaced  by  a  clamping  device, 
shown  in  Fig.   51,  attached  to  the  Howell  t  drill,  one  of  the  best 


Fig.  so. 


Fig.  SI. 


known  in  that  coalfield.  To  ^jl  the  machine  a  hole,  3  or  4  inches 
diameter,  is  first  cut  into  the  face,  and  the  clamping-bar  a,  which  is 
supplied  with  a  number  of  spikes,  is  firmly  wedged  in  it.'  The  illus- 
tration to  a  great  extent  explains  this.  The  auger  bit  is  rotated  by 
bevel  wheels,  geared  down  from  i  :  3  to  6.  A  point  worthy  of  atten- 
tion is  that  two  or  three  holes  can  be  bored  from  one  position,  owing 
to  the  sector  arm  b  allowing  movement  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

The  merits  of  a  drill  depend  upon  its  weight,  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  set  and  used  in  different  positions,  and  the  wearing 
capacity  of  the  machine  itself  The  rate  of  boring  depends  entirely 
on  the  form  of  the  cutting  tool  and  the  quality  of  the  .steel,  because, 
unless  the  latter  is  suitable  metal,  it  is  no  use  making  it  of  a  suitable 
form,  as  that  form  is  soon  lost  by  rapid  wear.  A  great  deal  also 
depends  upon  the  men.  Unless  a  certain  amount  of  skill  is  shown  in 
setting  the  machine,  and  properly  clamping  it  in  position,  as  much 
time  is  occupied  in  drilling  holes  in  ordinary  varieties  of  rock  as  if 
they  were  put  in  by  hand. 

The  most  suitable  shape  of  the  points  of  the  twisted  augers  for 
drilling  ordinary  rock-binds  and  coal  is  shown  in  Figs.  52  and  53* 

•  N,E.L,  xxxvii.,  117.  t  Report  A,C,  Second  Oeo.  Survey  Penn.,  172. 
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This  form  penetrates  with  greater  speed  and  less  labour  than  any 
other  pattern,  and  is  easy  to  repair.  The  piece  cut  out  of  the  centre 
should  be  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  point,  and 
of  a  broad  V  shape,  in  order  to  keep  the  two  outside  portions  as 
strong  as  possible.  These  should  be  kept  as  thick  and  stiff  as  the 
section  of  the  steel  will  admit.  The  cutting  point  should  be  carefully 
kept  sharp,  with  a  good  clearance  left  at  the  back.  As  a  rule,  the 
greater  the  opening  in  the  middle  the  more  rapid  Ib  the  penetration, 
especially  in  coal,  shale,  and  soft  sandstone;  but  the  size  of  the  V 
opening  is  governed  by  the  hardness  and  strength  of  the  rock  to  be 
bored.  When  great  pressure  is  necessary  the  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  V  should  be  narrow. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  in  tempering,  by  heating  i  inch  of 
the  points  to  a  blood-red,  and  then  plunging  them  into  coal-tar,  as  the 
cutting  edge  is  made  extremely  hard,  the  points  gradually  becoming 
softer  as  the  thickness  of  steel  increases.  Drills  so  treated  can  be 
re-sharpened  once  or  twice  on  a  grindstone,  until  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  put  them  in  the  fire  again  to 
enlarge  the  points. 

To  show  the  advantage  of  using  these 
drills,  the  following  may  be  cited : — At 
a  colliery  under  the  author's  charge  a 
road  was  driven  for  6i  yards,  crossing 
the  measures  over  a  fault.  The  section 
of  the  road  was  6  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
5  feet  at  the  top,  5  feet  high,  and  it 
was  driven  at  a  down  gradient  of  2^  inches 
Figs.  52  and  53.  to  the  yard.  Time  occupied,  5  weeks;  rate 

of  progress,  12  yards  per  week.  The  cost 
was:  —  Labour,  £47  los. ;  powder  and  fuse,  £11  18s.  9d. ;  total, 
£59  8s.  9d.  The  total  cost  per  yard  run  was  I9'488s.,  equal  to  6  386s. 
per  cubic  yard ;  and  the  cost  of  explosives  per  yard  run  was  3-9148. 
The  hardness  of  the  measures  varied  considerably.  A  small  portion 
could  be  worked  with  the  pick,  but  other  parts  consisted  of  a  hard, 
gritty  sandstone,  nearly  too  hard  for  the  drill.  Very  little  timbering 
was  required,  so  this  did  not  interfere  much.  Ventilating  pipes  and 
rails  had  to  be  laid.  The  road  might  be  considered  a  very  fair  sample 
of  a  cross-cut  in  the  Coal  Measures.  Similar  work  in  another  part  of 
the  pit,  without  the  aid  of  a  drill,  cost  £2  a  lineal  yard. 

TBANSMISSION  OF  POWER. — In  considering  the  question 
of  transmitting  power  to  the  machines  used  in  breaking  ground,  choice 
is  limited  to  compressed  air  and  electricity  ;  the  other  means  of  steam 
and  wire  ropes  are  inapplicable.  Steam  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  out  of 
place  in  a  mine,  although,  under  certain  exceptional  conditions,  it  is 
employed,  and  gives  good  results;  but  its  use  in  confined  spaces,  where 
either  coal-cutting  is  in  progress  or  rock-drills  are  being  worked,  is 
quite  out  of  the  question. 

Compressed  Air. — ^Air  may  be  considered  a  perfect  gas,  and 
obeys  the  laws  relating  to  such  a  body.     These  are  : — 

(i)  That  if  the  temperature  be  kept  constant,  the  volume  varies 
inversely  as  the  pressure  ;   if,  for  example,  the  pressure  is 
doubled,  the  volume  will  be  reduced  to  one-half. 
(2)  If  the  volume  be  kept  constant,  pressure  varies  dirteUy  as  the 
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temperature  reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero  (  -  273'  C.  = 
-459*  F.),     Thus  double  temperature  gives  double  pressure. 

(3)  If  the  pressure  remains  constant,  the  volume  varies  directly  as 
the  temperature  reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero.  Thus  if 
the  temperature  is  doubled  the  volume  is  doubled. 

If  the' above  laws  are  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  great  losses  must  occur  in  compressing  air.  When  the  volume 
in  the  cylinder  is  reduced  by  the  piston,  a  considerable  rise  in  tem- 
perature takes  place,  which  can  only  be  produced  by  an  expenditure 
of  power,  heat  being  simply  work  in  another  form.  If  the  compressed 
air  were  used  immediately  at  the  point  where  it  was  generated,  no 
loss  would  take  place.  This,  however,  is  never  done ;  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  compression  is  lost  in  the  transmission  pipes,  and  all  the 
power  which  produced  it  is  lost  also. 

The  increase  of  temperature  during  compression  expands  the  air 
in  the  cylinder  and  increases  its  pressure,  so  that  the  piston  is  met 
both  by  the  natural  resistance  of  the  air  to  compression,  and  by  the 
increased  resistance  due  to  expansion  by  heat.  Another  Joss  through 
this  heating  is  that,  at  the  moment  of  discharge  the  air  bears  the 
pressure  it  should  do,  but  as  it  cools  the  pressure  falls.  It  has  been 
noted  that,  in  an  ordinary  compressor,  the  air  was  compressed  to  four 
atmospheres  after  the  piston  had  travelled  three-fifths  instead  of 
three-fourths  of  its  stroke  (see  first  law  above),  the  compressed  air 
occupying  two-fifths  instead  of  one-fourth  of  the  space  in  the  cylinder. 

A  third  loss  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  become 
heated,  and  the  air  on  entry  is  expanded,  so  that  when  the  piston 
commences  its  stroke,  a  smaller  mass  or  weight  of  air  is  in  the 
cylinder,  but  the  increase  of  pressure  due  to  the  temperature  makes 
the  pressure  normal. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that,  to  secure  good  results, 
there  should  be  (i)  thorough  cooling  during  compression,  (2)  the  air 
on  introduction  should  have  as  low  an  initial  temperature  as  possible, 
and  (3)  the  air  should  be  raised  to  as  small  a  pressure  as  is  practicable 
in  any  single  cylinder. 

The  losses,  however,  do  not,  unfortunately,  end  at  the  compression 
cylinder.  The  loss  of  head  in  the  pipes  is  considerable  unless  the 
pressure  is  high,  and  consequently  the  user  is  apparently  between 
two  stools.  The  adoption  of  compound  compressors,  where  the  air 
is  first  raised  to  a  pressure  of  about  25  to  30  lbs.  in  one  cylinder,  and 
then  passed  through  a  cooling  receiver  to  a  second  cylinder  for  final 
compression  to  from  85  to  90  lbs.  per  square  inch,  reconciles  the 
advantages  of  low  compression  as  regards  the  original  yield,  and  of 
high  compression  as  regards  the  loss  of  head. 

The  advantages  of  successive  compressions  are  not  fully  realised 
unless  the  action  is  repeated  in  an  inverse  direction  at  the  motor — 
that  is  to  say,  the  air  must  first  be  expanded  in  one  cylinder,  then 
passed  through  a  wanned  receiver  in  order  to  bring  back  the  ex- 
panded air  to  its  initial  temperature,  and  finally  expanded  down  to 
atmospheric  pressure  in  a  second  cylinder.  The  difficulties  of  using 
compound  motors  with  intermediate  warming  receivers  are  insur- 
mountable in  many  of  the  operations  in  which  compressed  air  is 
used  in  mines,  but  the  difficulties  can  be  overcome  if,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  compound   each  motor  separately,  they  are  com- 
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pounded  mutually.  This  arrangement  has  been  carried  out  since 
1888  at  Newhattle  Collieries  in  the  following  manner*^  : — ^The  motors 
are  not  compound,  but  the  air  is  conveyed  from  one  engine  to  another 
engine,  the  first  being  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  the  second  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  and  so  on.  The  motors  are  coupled  up  in  series, 
and  do  not  necessarily  perform  any  work  in  connection  with  one 
another.  Thus  the  first  installation  comprised  three  pumps,  the 
second  one  being  70  yards  from  the  first,  and  the  third  one  about 
100  yards  from  the  second.  The  exhaust  air  was  carried  in  6-inch 
diameter  pipes  from  one  motor  to  the  other,  and  during  its  passage 
abstracted  sufficient  heat  from  the  hot  air  of  the  mine  to  come  back 
to  atmospheric  temperature  before  it  reached  either  the  second  or 
third  pump.  A  by-pass  valve  was  so  arranged  that  air  may  be 
passed  directly  by  the  first  or  second  pumps  without  working  them. 
In  the  case  of  hauling  engines,  where  their  stoppage  might  involve 
the  stoppage  of  the  plant  behind  them,  relief  valves  are  fixed  to  lifb 
at  a  slight  increase  in  the  pressure,  and  the  air  then  expands  down 
to  the  next  stage. 

Air  Compressors. — Two  systems  are  in  use  by  which  the  heat 
produced  during  compression  is  absorbed.  In  one,  wAter  is  not 
admitted  into  the  cylinder,  while  it  is  in  the  other.  The  former 
are  called  "dry"  and  the  latter  "wet"  compressors. 

In  dry  compressors,  air  is  cooled  during  compression  by  the  use 
of  a  water-jacket  on  the  compression  cylinder,  but  at  the  best  the 
action  of  this  is  very  imperfect,  as  the  area  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
cooling  action  is  small,  compared  with  the  volume  of  air  compressed, 
so  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  confined  air  can  come  into  contact 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder.  In  addition,  air  parts  with 
its  heat  to  a  metal  cylinder  very  slowly,  and,  with  a  compressor 
working  at  moderate  speed,  there  is  not  time  between  the  inlet 
and  discharge  to  effect  sufficient  reduction  in  the  temperature. 

Wet  compressors  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes — (a)  those 
where  the  air  is  compressed  by  a  piston  of  water,  (6)  where  a  fine 
spray  of  water  is  injected  into  the  cylinder  during  compression. 

The  former  type,  the  design  of  which  is  due  to  Sommeiller,  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  54.  It  consists  of  a  piston,  a,  moving  horizontally 
in  a  cast-iron  cylinder  kept  full  of  water.  From  the  extremities  of 
this  cylinder  spring  two  vertical  cylinders,  b  b,  closed  at  their  upper 
ends  by  covers  bolted  on.  The  in-take  air  is  admitted  through 
rectangular  openings,  cc,  in  the  sides  of  the  vertical  cylinders,  the 
suction-valve  being  of  leather,  while  discharge  takes  place  through 
a  conical  brass  valve,  d,  situated  in  the  top.  The  reciprocating  move- 
ment of  the  piston  causes  the  water  to  rise  on  one  side  and  fall  on 
the  other.  A  partial  vacuum  is  formed  above  the  falling  water,  which 
causes  the  admission  valve  to  open  and  the  unoccupied  spaces  to  be 
filled  with  air ;  while  on  the  return  stroke  the  water  is  driven  back, 
and  the  air  with  it,  until  compression  in  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  in  the  receiver,  and  then  the  delivery  valve  opens. 

These  compressors  have  been  largely  employed  on  the  Continent, 

the  idea  being  that,  if  the  air  during  compression  was  in  contact  with 

water,  all  heat  would  be  absorbed.      Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

The  air  is  only  exposed  to  water  on  one  side ;  a  thin  film  of  this  soon 

*8o,  Walts  Inst,  ^  zvii.,  226. 
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gei»  hot,  and,  water  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heit,  little  cooling 
during  compression  takes  place.  As,  however,  a  certain  quantity  (^ 
water  is  carried  over  into  the  deliyery  pipes  at  each  stroke,  the  air  is 
cooled  before  it  gets  to  the  receiver ;  but  to  be  of  any  economical 
good,  cooling  should  take  place  during  compression.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  found  that,  to  get  good  results,  spray  injection  has  to  be  intro- 
duced near  to  the  outlet  valve. 

Compressors  of  this  class  resemble  pumps,  and  must  work  at  slow 
velocities.  As  a  large  body  of  water  has  to  be  set  in  motion  and 
stopped  at  each  stroke,  considerable  friction  is  caused,  and  the  machine 
subjected  to  severe  shocks.  It  must,  therefore,  be  made  very  strong, 
and  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  air  as  a  high-speed  compressor 
must  be  considerably  larger,  and  take  more  power  to  drive. 

The  actual  position  of  a&irs  seems,  therefore,  to  be  that,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  water  piston  and  spray  injection,  a  certain  economy  in 
compression  is  gained,  while  this  advantage  is  neutralised  by  the 
extra  power  required  to  drive  the  machine.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
difference  between  first  cost  and  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  two 
systems.  It  is  impossible  either  to  purchase  large  engines,  or  to  keep 
them  working,  at  the  same  cost  as  smaller  ones. 


Fig.  54- 


Fig.  55. 


The  second  division  of  wet  compressors  is  that  in  which  water  is 
injected  directly  into  the  cylinder.  This  answers  well  in  keeping  down 
the  temperature,  provided  that  the  water  is  in  the  form  of  fine  spray, 
that  it  meets  the  piston  during  compression,  and  that  it  is  in  thorough 
contact  with  the  air.  A  further  economy  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  power  required  to  compress  moist  air  is  less  than  that  required 
for  dry  air.  The  injected  water  also  fills  clearance  spaces,  and 
prevents  loss  from  this  cause.  The  absence  of  these  in  a  compressor 
cylinder  is  a  point  of  high  importance.  No  spaces  should  exist 
between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder  cover  at  the  termination  of  the 
stroke,  because  such  spaces  are  filled  with  air  at  high  pressure,  and, 
on  the  retreat  of  the  piston,  this  air  expands  and  fills  the  cylinder, 
no  free  air  entering  until  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere. 

To  avoid  clearance  losses  the  pistons  are  often  arranged  to  run 
dangerously  close  to  the  cylinder  cover.     Mr.  Sturgeon  has  adopted  a 
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sliding  end,  which  is  lifted  slightly  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.  A 
preferable  plan  is  to  arrange  by-pass  grooves  in  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  (a  a,  Fig.  55)  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  piston  passes 
over  them  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  high-pressure  air  escapes  from 
the  back  to  the  front  of  the  piston.  As  the  pressure  is  thus  suddenly 
taken  off  the  steam  piston  must  be  properly  cushioned  or  an  injurious 
blow  will  result. 

It  is,  however,  believed  that  the  cooling  results  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  spray  of  water  are  deceptive,  as  they  take  place  principally  after 
the  air  is  completely  compressed. 

The  objection  to  the  injection  system  is  the  wear  of  the  cylinder 
and  piston,  caused  by  the  fact  that  water  is  not  only  a  bad  lubricant 
itself,  but  its  presence  in  the  cylinder  prevents  oil,  or  grease,  getting 
to  the  working  parts,  as  it  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water.  The  situation 
is  bad  when  clean  fresh  water  is  used,  but  much  worse  when,  as  is 
often  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  acid  water  or  water  containing 
grit  or  sediment.  Another  objection  is,  that  the  compressed  air 
produced  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  and  that  when 
used  the  exhaust  ports  of  the  motors  become  clogged  up  by  the 
formation  of  ice.  Bj  a  proper  arrangement  of  reservoii'S,  or  draining 
tanks,  most  of  the  moisture  in  the  air  can  be  removed  before  it  is  used 
in  the  motors. 

The  general  type  of  modem  air  compressors  consists  of  a  pair  of 
twin  compound-condensing  engines  having  the  air  cylinders  arranged, 
tandem  fashion,  behind  the  steam  cylinders.  Compression  should  be 
in  stages,  and  the  air  passed  from  the  low-pressure  cylinder  through 
an  intermediate  cooling  receiver  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  Many 
high-class  compressors  are  now  fitted  with  mechanically-operated 
suction  and  delivery  valves,  but,  speaking  generally,  this  is  a  refine- 
ment which  only  pays  in  the  case  of  large  installations.  With  a  single 
engine  and  air  cylinder  arranged  in  a  straight  line  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  an  economical  machine,  because  the  greatest  work  in  the  air 
cylinder  has  to  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke,  when  the  steam  has  full  pressure,  the  air  cylinder  contains 
air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  offers  no  resistance,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke,  when  the  pressure  in  the  steam  cylinder  would  be  low  (if 
expansion  were  used),  the  resistance  in  the  air  cylinder  is  at  its 
maximum.  All  sorts  of  arrangements  have  been  designed  to  equalise 
the  power  and  resistance,  but  have  given  way  to  the  straight  line  pair 
tyf)e,  with  cranks  set  at  right  angles.  Expansive  working  can  Uien 
be  used,  as  one  steam  cylinder  is  always  exerting  its  maximum  power 
at  the  moment  when  the  air  cylinder  of  the  other  engine  is  finishing 
its  stroke. 

This  explains  the  seeming  paradox,  how  steam,  say,  at  50  lbs.,  can 
compress  air  to  70  lbs.,  where  both  cylinders  have  the  same  diameter 
and  stroke.  When  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
stroke  the  pressure  in  the  air  cylinder  is  nothing,  that  for  three-fourths 
of  the  stroke  it  is  considerably  below  50  lbs.,  and  that  only  at  the 
moment  of  discharge  does  it  reach  70  lbs.,  the  explanation  is  self- 
evident. 

Various  Valves  on  Air  Compressors  :— 

Walker* 8  Valves, — The  inlet  valve  is  connected  by  a  link  (a.  Fig.  56), 
and  piston,  6,  with  a  controlling  spindle,  c,  these  reciprocating  with  the 
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moYement  of  the  valve.  When  the  piston  retreats  suction  opens  the 
valve,  which  is  prevented  from  going  too  far  hy  the  spring  5,  which 
becomes  compressed.  Immediately  the  piston  starts  to  return  the 
valve  is  closed  by  the  spring,  and  prevented  from  being  violently 
dashed  on  to  its  seat  by  the  collar  f^  which  moves  with  the  spindle 
coming  into  contact  with  the  india-rubber  buffer  h^  carried  on  a  fixed 
abutment,  l^  suspended  by  two  bars,  m  m',  attached  to  the  cylinder 
cover  n.  Messrs.  Walker's  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  also 
desirable  to  buffer  the  valve  on  its  in-stroke,  this  being  done  by  a 
second  india-rubber  washer,  A,  striking  against  another  fixed  abut- 
ment, i.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  drawing  that  the  tension  of  the 
spring  and  the  position  of  the  stops  can  be  varied,  if  desired,  by  a  nut 
and  lock-nut  arrangement,  t  and/. 


Figs.  56  and  57. 

The  outlet  valve  (Fig.  57)  is  balanced  by  making  a  portion  of  the 
flpindle  passing  through  the  stuffing-box  hollow,  the  outer  end  passing 
into  a  small  cylinder,  a,  into  which  air  is  admitted  at  the  same 
pressure  as  in  the  receiver.  The  valve  is  prevented'  from  opening  too 
rapidly  by  the  spring  6,  and  is  buffered  on  its  in-stroke  and  out-stroke 
by  stops  c  o'y  arranged  to  engage  the  india-rubber  blocks  e  e'  (carried 
by  a  fixed  cross-bar  f),  just  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  valve's 
travel. 

The  india-rubber  blocks  are  annular  in  form,  but  somewhat  of 
a  T-shape  in  cross  section,  the  faces  of  the  annulus  being  widened  out 
to  leave  a  projecting  flange  at  the  inner  and  outer  periphery.  With 
this  shape  it  has  been  found  that  the  life  of  the  blocks  is  considerably 
increased. 

Sturgeon's  Valve. — The  feature  of  Sturgeon's  air  compressor  con- 
sists of  a  stuffing-box  inlet  valve,  which  is  opened  by  the  piston-rod  at 
the  commencement  of  its  stroke,  this  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  vacuum  in  order  to  cause  the  valve  to  open.  A  complete 
<r7 Under,  full  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  is  taken  in  at  each  stroke, 
and  immediately  the  piston  startis  to  return  the  valve  shuUu^    In 
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Fig.  58,  f  \B  the  inlet  vr^lve  attached  to  the  stuffing-box  of  the  piston- 
rod.  By  meat] a  of  the  nuts  a  a  sufficient  grip  can  be  obtained  to 
ensure  the  valve  opening  on  the  forwarti  and  backward  strokes  of  the 

piston.  The  stop^  6  t,  screwed  to  the 
valve,  limit  its  travel  in  one  direction, 
while  its  flange  portion  performs  the 
same  office  in  the  other.  The  piston 
is  recessed  to  fit  over  the  yalve  at  the 
termination  of  each  stroke,  and  reduce 
clearance  to  a  minimum.  The  outlet 
valves  o  0  are  usually  eight  in  number, 
and  can  be  taken  out  separately  for 
repairs,  or  removed  bj  unscrewing. 
A  spiral  springs  c,  in  each  one  serves 
to  bring  it  back  sharply  on  to  its  seat. 
The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the 
air  both  from  the  inlet  and  delivery 
valves. 

Ingemdl  *  S^rgtant  Valve.  *  —  This 
consists  of  two  annular  valves  (a,  Fig. 
Sg)  placed  in  a  hollow  piaton  of  a- 
double-acting  air  cylinder^  free  air 
being  admitted  through  a  hollow  tail-rod  attached  to  the  piston. 
The  valves  do  mit  require  the  aid  of  sjirings  or  other  connec- 
tions, but  are  opened  and  closed  at  the  proper  moment  by  their 
own   inertia.      The   arrows   show    the  direction   of  the   inti^e  and 


Fig,  sa 


Fig^  59^ 


delivery ;  the  outlet  valves  are  shown  at  L  To  reduce  clearance^ 
receaaea,  c,  are  turned  in  the  cylinder  covera,  into  which  the 
valve  fits  at  the  termination  of  the  stroke.  As  there  are  no  * 
vnlves  in  the  cylinder  covers  water-jackets,  d  d,  are  provided  at  e^^ 
end,  aa  well  as  around  tiie  sides  e  e.  The  air  pasisea  intn  the  recei\^^ 
through  /  A  perspective  view  of  the  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  6t' 
Additiorial  advantages  are  derived  from  the  absence  of  valves  in  thT 
cylinder  covera,  ;ind  the  admission  of  air  through  the  hollow  piston 
•  Compre^giMid  Air  Frodiu:Hon  (Wra.  L.  Saundere,  Now  York,  t8$l),  ao. 
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rod.  Not  only  can  the  cylinder  be  water-jacketed  all  round,  but  what 
is  of  far  more  importance,  air  can  be  drawn  fVom  outside  the  engine- 
room  through  the  piston-rod,  resulting  in  a  considerable  higher  com- 
pression efficiency,  as  on  a  cold  winter's  morning  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  engine-room  may 
amount  to  70*  F. 

Riedler  Valve, — Both  the  inlet  and  outlet  valves  of  the  Riedler 
compressors  are  closed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pump  valves  of  this 
design  (for  description  see  chapter  on  Pumping).  The  valves  are 
perfectly  free  to  open,  but  are  closed  at  the  proper  moment  by  a  cam 
controlled  from  the  wrist-plate  driving  the  steam  admission  valves,  at 
a  time  when  the  wrist-plate  is  moving  at  its  highest  velocity,  while 
the  air  piston  is  nearly  at  a  state  of  rest.  As  each  inlet  valve  is  closed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  opposite  outlet  valve,  and  as  the  theoretical 
velocity  of  the  piston  movement  at  the  time  of  closure  is  zero,  there 
should  be  no  wear  nor  shock  on  the  valve  face  and  seats.  As  no 
springs  nor  loose  pieces  are  employed  in  the  gear,  the  speed  of  opera- 
tion is  dependent  only  on  the  practical  speed  at  which  the  steam 
engine  may  be  worked. 

West  and  JenJein's  Valve* — The  inlet  valve  is  of  the  mushroom 
type,  provided  with  two  springs  on  the  valve  stem.  The  lower  one 
tends  to  open  the  valve,  while  the  upper  one,  which  is  much  stronger, 
tends,  when  free,  to  keep  it  on  its  seat.  By  an  arrangement  of  levers 
and  cams  similar  to  Fig.  62  the  latter  spring  is  compressed,  or  let  go, 
at  the  desired  moment.  When  the  piston  is  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
compression  stroke,  the  cam  compresses  the  stronger  upper  spring  and 
relieves  the  valve  of  the  downward  pressure.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
pressure  of  air  in  the  cylinder,  the  weaker  opening  spring  below  would 
then  immediately  open  the  inlet  valve,  but  this  cannot  happen  until 
all  the  compressed  air  in  the  cylinder  has  been  exhausted  through  the 
delivery  valve  and  the  piston  commences  to  make  its  suction  stroke. 

The  outlet  valves  are  also  controlled  by  a  cam,  but  are  arranged 
with  springs,  and  are  free  to  open  of  their  own  accord  in  case  the 
pressure  in  the  receiver  falls  below  the  normal. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  all  mechanically-actuated 
valves,  because,  unless  some  such  device  is  in  operation  when  the  air 
is  being  used  from  the  receiver  faster  than  the  compressors  can  supply 
it  at  standard  pressure,  the  compressor  presses  air  up  to  the  maximum, 
and  then  delivers  it  into  the  mains  where  it  expands  down  to  the 
pressure  existing  there. 

Means  to  prevent  "Danoing"  of  Valves. — In  the  ordinary 
form  of  valves  to  which  a  spring  is  connected  vibratory  motion  is  set 
up,  because  the  air  tries  to  pull  the  valve  open  and  the  spring  to  shut 
it,  and  first  one  and  then  the  other  prevails. 

The  dancing  of  the  valve  in  Walker's  air  compressor  is  reduced  by 
causing  a  certain  amount  of  friction  to  be  set  up  between  the  spindle 
(c,  Fig.  56)  and  one  or  more  of  its  bearings.  To  accomplish  this, 
where  the  spindle  passes  through  the  cross-bar  (/?,  Fig.  56),  the  bearing 
is  split  longitudinally,  so  that  the  bore  of  the  bush  can  be  slightly 
contracted  by  means  of  a  screwed  spindle  (a,  Fig.  61),  having  a  hand- 
wheel,  6,  and  lock-nut,  e,  connected  to  the  top  half  of  the  step.  To 
provide  a  greater  frictional  surface,  the  spindle  is  made  of  larger  dia- 
*  Fed.  Inst,,  vii.,  239. 
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meter  where  it  passes  through  the  bearing,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
carbonite  washer,  which  acts  as  a  lubricant  and  prevents  heating. 
Only  a  small  amount  of  friction  is  applied,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  free  working  of  the  valve  to  any  appreciable  extent.  This  device 
gets  over  the  dif&culty  of  "  dancing  "  at  ordinary  speeds,  but  increases 
the  power  required  to  open  the  valve. 


Fig.  60. 


Fig.  61. 


A  very  simple  but  effective  device  is  in  use  at  Lens  OoUiery 
(France).  The  inlet  valves  are  of  the  ordinary  poppet  type,  closing 
being  effected  by  a  spring  (a.  Fig.  62) ;  when  opened,  however,  the 
pull  of  this  spring  is  taken  off  in  the  following  manner  : — Each  end  of 
the  cylinder  is  provided  with  two  inlet  valves,  the  spindles  of  which, 
6,  pass  outside  the  cylinder  cover.  Opposite  these  valves  is  placed  a 
small  shaft,  c,  which  performs  one  revolution  to  each  revolution  of  the 
engine,  and  on  this  shaft,  opposite  each  valve,  is  keyed  a  cam,  d.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  stroke  the  face  of  each  cam  engages  with 
the  spindle  of  the  inlet  valve,  pushes  it  wide  open,  and  keeps  it  there. 
The  small  revolving  shaft  turns  this  cam,  and  its  shape  is  so  arranged 
that  when  the  piston  starts  to  make  its  return  stroke  the  cam  is  past 
the  spindle,  and  the  spring  brings  the  valve  back  into  its  seat. 


Fig.  62. 

Governors. — As  the  ordinary  speed  governor  attached  to  the 
steam  cylinder  only  acts  when  the  limit  of  safe  working  is  reached,  it 
is  usual  to  fit  air  compressors  with  an  additional  appliance,  which 
controls  the  speed  in  exact  accordance  with  the  amount  of  air  required. 
In  one  well-known  machine  this  is  done  by  adding  to  the  ordinary 
governor  a  floating  lever,   having  one  end  attached   to  the  cut-off 
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mechanism,  and  the  other  to  a  plunger  working  in  an  oil  cylinder. 
The  position  of  the  plunger  is  controlled  by  the  air  pressure  working 
against  a  spring.  Should  the  air  pressure  exceed  the  normal  limit, 
the  plunger  moves  upwards  against  the  spring  and  alters  the  cut-off 
in  the  steam  cylinder  to  an  earlier  point,  while,  should  the  air  pressure 
fall  below  the  normal,  the  spring  lowers  the  plunger  and  increases  the 
speed  of  the  engine.  • 

Explosions  in  Air  Compressors. — Several  instances  are  on 
record  of  explosions  in  the  cylinders  of  air  compressors  with  slide 
valves ;  these  are  due  to  the  vaporisation  of  the  oil  introduced  for 
lubrication.  Pressures  of  lo  atmospheres,  or  147  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
are  now  attained,  and  at  this  pressure  the  temperature  in  the  air 
cylinder  would  reach  276**  C,  or  529**  F. ;  it  is  possible  that  ignition 
of  oil  may  take  place  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  formation  of  gases 
from  the  oils  used  for  lubrication  is  sure  to  occur  in  some  measure 
when  the  pressure  exceeds  60  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  it  is  advis- 
able, in  order  to  prevent  explosions,  that  the  following  precautionary 
measures  should  be  taken  : — * 

Pockets  or  blind  end  in  pipes  leading  the  air  must  be  avoided. 
When  compression  to  more  than  55  to  60  lbs.  per  square  inch  is 
desired,    compound    compressors    with    intermediate    cooling 
should  be  chosen. 
If  slide  valve  compressors  are  preferred,  those  with  long  curved 
passages  should -be  avoided  in  favour  of  others  having  separate 
valves  at  both  ends  of  the  cylinder;   and  only  sufficient  oil 
should  be  introduced  into  the  cylinder  to  lubricate  the  piston, 
the  valves  being  lubricated  separately. 
Careful  internal  cleaning  each  week  end  is  strongly  recommended. 
Surface  cooling  of  the  compressor  should  be  as  complete  as  possible, 

but  it  is  injudicious  to  cool  down  the  valve  chest  too  much. 
Conduits. — Air  is  conveyed  from  the  producing  machine  to  the 
motors  through  pipes,  and  a  loss  of  work  takes  place  from  friction, 
governed  by  the  following  laws  : — (i)  Resistance  varies  directly  as  the 
length  of  the  pipe,  (2)  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  and  (3) 
directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  The  loss  from  the  first  law 
cannot  be  done  away  with,  as  it  is  impossible  to  alter  the  distance 
between  the  compressor  and  the  motor.  By  using  pipes  of  large 
diameter,  the  loss  from  the  two  latter  laws  can  be  kept  within  narrow 
limits,  but  the  expense  of  doing  so  is  considerable.  The  experiments 
at  Paris  t  show  that  when  the  velocity  in  the  pipes  exceeds  50  feet  a 
second,  the  loss  in  pressure  becomes  serious  even  in  the  distance  of 
I  mile.  The  loss,  however,  for  2  miles  is  not  double  that  of  i 
nule.  The  size  of  the  mains  can  best  be  reduced  by  adopting  high 
initial  air  pressures.  Friction  in  mains  may  be  reduced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  employing  glass-lined  pipes,  an  invention  lately 
introduced. 

Beoeivers. — From  the  compressors  the  air  is  discharged  into  a 
receiver,  fitted  with  a  safety-valve  and  pressure  gauge  placed  near  by, 
which  not  only  serves  the  purpose  of  a  reservoir,  but  corrects  the 
irregular  delivery  from  the  compression  cylinders.  Receivers  also  rid 
the  air  of  moisture,  and  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  air  passes  in 
and  out  on  the  same  side.  Drain-cocks  are  provided  at  the  bottom  to 
*  CHiUskaf^,  1897,  zzziii.,  789b  t  InsU  C,K,  cv.,  192. 
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get  rid  of  the  water.  If  the  motors  are  any  considerable  distance 
away,  small  subsiJiary  receivers  should  be  placed  near  to  them  in  the 
workinga. 

Motors. — ^In  thetee  the  greatest  loss  takes  place  through  leakage 
past  the  piston  ;  with  an  ordinary  engine  the  condensed  moisture  on 
the  sides  of  the  cylinders  act  like  packing,  and  helps  to  keep  the 
piston  tight ;  hut  compressed  air  is  dry  and  hot,  and  leakage  becomes 
serious.  The  most  economical  results  are  obtained  by  heating  the  air 
before  it  passci^  into  the  motor,  which  serves  the  doable  purpose  of 
not  only  beating  the  air,  but  helps  to  pack  the  piston.  It,  however, 
introduces  thif;  disadvantage  that  the  exhaust  ports  are  likely  to  choke 
up  with  lee  through  the  moisture  freezing;  but  this  can  be  prevented, 
to  a  ceruiu  extent^  by  having  large  ports,  and  by  allowing  the  exhaust 
to  take  place  directly  into  the  atmosphere,  and  not  through  pipes. 

In  order  to  prevent  freezing  at  the  exhaust  ports,  Mr.  T.  Warsop* 
uses  an  arrangement  consisting  of  a  barrel  with  the  upper  end  open, 
which  is  kept  fillcil  a  little  above  half  way  with  water.  The  exhaust 
pi]>e  fro [11  the  air  motor  is  filled  at  the  end  with  a  sphericar nose 
perforated  with  holes  to  break  up  the  volume  of  air  as  it  issues  from 
the  pij^e,  and  is  earried  down  into  the  water  for  a  distance  of  about 
12  inches,  A  cone-sliaped  shield  of  sheet  iron  is  attached  to  the 
exhaust  pipe  immediately  above  the  surface  of  the  water  to  prevent 
the  water  beintr  thrown  out  of  the  tub  by  the  rush  of  air. 

Efflcienoy, — Statements  are  often  made  of  the  low  efficiency  of 
the  transmission  of  fiower  by  compressed  air,  and  figures  quoted 
confirming  them.  There  are  cases  on  record  where  only  about  lo 
per  cent,  of  the  power  given  out  by  the  steam  engine  is  turned 
into  work  by  the  motor,  but  it  is  unfair  to  cite  such  cases  as  instances 
of  the  best  practice  and  compare  them  with  a  modern  electric  power 
plant.  Under  the  moat  favourable  circumstances  an  efficiency  of  73 
per  cent,  is  barely  possible,  while  under  the  conditions  existing  in 
mines  a  total  efficiency  of  50  per  cent,  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for. 
The  efficiency  of  a  good  compressor  may  be  put  at  65  per  cent.,  with 
a  further  loss  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  conduits,  while  the  motor  itself 
will  only  give  out  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  work  put  into  it.  The 
actual  coodition  of  atlairs  has  been  summed  up  as  follows  t : — 

(i)  Uompressed  air  regarded  as  an  agent  for  the  transmission  of 
power  is  just  what  it  is  made,  its  value  being  proportionate 
to  that  of  the  mechanical  and  calorific  conditions  which 
exist  at  its  production  and  utilisation. 

(2}  With  the  use  of  high  adiabatic  compressions  which  make  the 
use  of  efiective  expansion .  impossible,  miserably  small  yields 
only  are  obtained. 

(3)  With  low  pressures   the  latter  defect  disappears,   but   the 

dimensions  of  the  pipes  and  apparatus  are  prohibitively  large. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  adoption  of  stAge  compression,  and 

especially  with  a  muti^i  compounding  between  motors, 
placed  far  enough  s^Sxt  for  the  air,  partially  expanded  in 
passing  between ,  uhem,  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  yields  of  50  per  cent,  may  be  easily 
obtained,  and  that  with  pipes  and  cylinders  of  moderate  size. 

*  Coll.  Gi^rd.,  Ixiv.,  1206. 

t  Com^pl4*  Rtttdua  Menauels,  Soc,  Ifid.  Min,^  1895,  153. 
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(5)  The  available  energy  transmitted  by  eompresBed  air  may  be 
expanded  by  heat  proportionately  to  the  binomial  of  expan- 
sion  itself.       While   other   agents   of  power  transmission, 
electricity  for  instance,  correspond  with  a  strictly  defined 
disposability  of  energy,  compressed  air,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  work  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  out  adiabatically 
at  the  surrounding  temperature,  carries  with  it  the  ability  to 
transform    into    power    any  artificial   heat   which   may  be 
imparted  to  it ;  and  this  transformation  is  effected  with  so 
high  a  thermal  yield  that  the  supplementary  work  realised 
practically  costs  nothing. 
This  special  faculty,  added  to  the  absolute  elasticity  of  speed,  both 
as  regards  compressors  and  motors,  and  also  the  possibilities  of  regu- 
lation or  storage,  are  features  of  great  importance,  which  may  often 
justify  preference  being  given  to  compressed  air  over  other  agents 
for  transmitting  power. 

ELECTBICITY. — It  would  be  quite  foreign,  in  such  a  work  as 
this,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  description  of  what  electricity  is, 
how  it  is  produced,  and  the  different  systems  and  methods  of  using 
it ;  but  as  the  mining  engineer  of  the  future  will  require  to  know  a 
considerable  amount  about  it,  some  brief  description  here  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  a  magnet — its  power  of 
attracting  bodies — and  knows  that  each  end  is  called  a  pole.  This 
magnetic  influence  is  exerted  in  certain  lines,  radiating  from  the 
poles,  which  were  called  "  lines  of  force  '*  by  Faraday,  who  discovered 
that  if  a  closed  loop  of  wire  were  passed  through  them,  a  current  of 
electricity  was  set  up  in  the  wire.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  dynamo, 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  coils  of  wire  revolving  rapidly  in  a 
magnetic  field.  The  electro-motive  force  depends  on  the  rapidity  of 
revolution,  strength  of  magnet,  and  the  angle  at  which  the  coils  of 
wire  pass  through  the  magnetic  field,  which  should  be  as  near  a  right 
angle  as  possible.  The  current,  however,  set  up  by  such  action  does 
not  flow  in  one  direction,  but  consists  of  a  series  of  reversals  in 
opposite  directions. 

At  this  point  is  reached  the  division  line  separating  the  two 
systems  of  electricity.  In  one,  the  current  is  transmitted  through 
conductors,  and  used  as  it  is  generated  in  the  machine,  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  series  of  starts  and  stops  or  complete  reversals,  such  being  called 
the  alternating  current;  in  the  other,  by  introducing  into  the  dynamo 
a  device  called  the  commutator,  the  current  produced  in  the  armature 
is,  so  to  say,  straightened  out,  flows  in  one  direction,  and  there  is 
then  obtained  what  is  called  the  continuous  current. 

Contiiiuoiis  Current. — Continuous  current  dynamos,  or  motors, 
as  these  machines  will  act  as  either,  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
differing  in  the  manner  in  which  the  field  magnets  are  excited.  In 
series- wound  machines  (Fig.  63)  the  whole  of  the  current  generated  by 
the  armature  passes  through  the  magnet  winding  on  its  way  to  the  outer 
circuit.  In  shunt  winding  (Fig.  64)  there  are  two  paths  for  the 
current,  one  direct  to  the  outer  circuit  and  the  other  to  the  magnets; 
the  latter  circuit  is  formed  of  many  coils  of  fine  wire,  is  of  high 
resistance,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  current  is  sent  round  it.  The 
compound  wound  machine  (Fig.  65)  is  a  combination  of  the  two,  but 
comparatiTely  few  turns  of  series  winding  are  employed. 
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Series-woand  dynamos  require  the  load  to  be  constant  or  have  to 
be  yaried  in  speed  with  every  change  of  load,  and  are  seldom  employed 
in  mining  work.  When  a  series-wound  motor  is  stationary  and  the 
current  is  switched  on,  there  is  no  back  pressure,  and  the  field 
becomes  strongly  magnetised,  with  the  result  that  the  tendency  of  the 
armature  to  turn  is  at  its  maximum.  These  machines  possess  great 
starting  power,  and  are  particularly  suitable  for  pumping  or  hauling 
work,  but  under  a  light  load  attain  a  dangerously  high  speed. 

Shunt-wound  dynamos  give  a  fairly  constant  voltage  at  a  constant 
speed  when  supplying  a  varying  load  Such  machines  can  easily  be 
connected  in  parallel — that  is,  any  number  can  be  connected  together 
to  provide  current  for  a  general  supply  of  electricity  just  as  a  number 
of  boilers  feed  a  common  steam  main. 


Fig.  64. 


Fig.  65. 


Shunt-wound  motors  have  not  such  great  starting  power  as  series- 
Wound  machines,  but  run  more  uniformly  in  speed  under  a  varying 
load,  and  are  well  suited  for  fan- driving. 

Compound-wound  dynamos  combine  the  advantages  of  both  series 
and  shunt  winding,  and  are  the  most  suitable  for  colliery  purpose 
where  more  than  one  motor  is  to  be  used.  They  run  at  a  constant 
speed,  and  give  a  constant  voltage  irrespective  of  variations  in  the 
load,  but  are  not  so  easily  run  in  parallel  as  the  shunt- wound 
machines.  The  compound-wound  motor  is  superior  to  the  shunt- 
wound  motor  in  starting  power,  but  inferior  to  the  series  machine 
in  this  respect,  and  will  run  at  almost  constant  speed  under  all 
loads.  It  is  not  much  used,  one  drawback  being  its  liability  to 
reverse  when  started  against  a  heavy  load. 

Mr.  Alexander  Siemens  has  airected  attention  to  a  point  of 
considerable  importance.*  One  of  the  characteristics  of  an  electric 
motor  is  that  the  current  passing  through  it  depends  on  the  work 
which  it  is  called  upon  to  do.  The  consequence  is  that,  if  the  motor 
be  only  just  powerful  enough  for  its  regular  work,  any  accidental 
increase  in  its  load  will  cause  a  current  to  pass  which  may  seriously 
damage  the  motor.  This,  in  fact,  is  almost  the  only  quality  in  which 
an  electric  motor  compares  unfavourably  with  other  mechanical 
motors.  If  these  are  overloaded  they  run  more  slowly  or  stop,  but 
an  electric  motor  is  liable  to  destruction.  Fortunately  another 
quality  of  electric  motors  counteracts  this  disadvantage,  and  that  is 
their  comparative  great  efficiency  at  a  diminished  load.  It  is,  there- 
fore, advisable  for  economic  advantages  to  employ  comparatively 
*  Fed,  Inat,,  viii.,  248. 
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large  motors,  although  the  first  cost  of  an  installation  is  thereby 
increased,  but  the  absence  of  repairs  will  very  soon  repay  the  extra 
outlay.  Modern  motors  will,  however,  easily  carry  a  temporary 
overload  of  25  per  cent.,  and  a  momentary  overload  of  50  to  100  per 
cent. 

Alternating  Current. — The  continuous  current  system  is  the  one 
generally  applied  in  Great  Britain  for  the  transmission  of  power,  because 
up  to  the  present,  with  probably  one  exception,  an  efiBcient  alter- 
nating single  current  motor  has  not  been  discovered.  Once  started, 
they  work  very  well,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  move 
against  a  load.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  will  Le  overcome, 
and  then  a  very  fine  field  will  be  open  for  such  system,  especially  in 
mines,  as  an  alternating  motor  is  more  compact  than  a  direct-current 
one,  possesses  no  commutator,  or  brushes,  sparking  only  results  by 
severing  action,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  winding  and  general 
construction  makes  it  very  unlikely  to  get  out  of  repair. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  alternating  system  is  the  ease  with 
which  currents  of  high  tension  can  be  converted  into  currents  of 
lower  tension,  but  of  a  larger  quantity.  This  is  a  point  of  consider- 
able importance,  because  in  mines  it  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  tiie  fullest  benefits  from  any  system  of  transmitting  power, 
that  small  machines  can  be  worked  at  isolated  points  where  required. 
Now,  small  motors  developing  a  few  horse-power  are  exceedingly 
difficult  and  costly  to  make  to  work  with  currents  of  high  electro- 
motive force.  As  pointed  out  further  on,  for  any  extended  applica- 
tion of  power,  the  cost  of  conductors  can  only  be  cut  down  by 
transmitting  the  current  at  high  potential  in  the  mains.  To  trans- 
form this  into  a  lower  pressure  is  wasteful  with  the  continuous 
current,  and  expensive  machines  have  to  be  employed  to  do  it. 
With  the  alternating  system,  however,  the  problem  is  a  simple  one. 
It  is  well  known  that  if  two  wires  be  placed  side  by  side,  not  in 
mechanical  contact,  and  a  current  passed  through  one  wire,  a  current 
is  developed  in  the  second  wire  at  the  moment  of  starting  or  stopping 
the  current  in  the  primary  wire.  It  therefore  becomes  necei^sary,  if 
a  permanent  flow  is  to  be  produced  in  the  second  wire,  that  the 
current  in  the  primary  wire  must  consist  of  a  series  of  starts  and 
stops,  which  is  actually  what  takes  place  in  the  alternating  current 
system.  If  the  two  coils  of  wire  are  of  the  same  length,  the 
current  in  No.  2  will  be  the  same  as  in  No.  i,  but  if  the  relative 
length  of  the  wires  in  the  two  coils  is  varied,  and  the  secondary  coil 
consists,  comparatively  speaking,  of  a  few  coils  of  a  larger  diameter 
wire,  while  the  primary  coil  is  a  large  number  of  coils  of  a  smaller 
diameter  wire,  the  current  generated  in  the  former  will  be  feebler  in 
its  voltage,  but  larger  in  its  quantity,  the  variation  being  in  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  the  coils  of  the  primary  and  secondary  windings. 
There  is,  however,  a  loss  of  at  least  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  in  trans- 
forming down  moderate  quantities  of  power,  and  this,  with  the  cost  of 
the  transformers  themselves,  may,  for  short  distance  transmission, 
make  the  cost  of  an  alternating  current  plant  larger  than  that  of  a 
continuous  current  plant,  although  the  cost  of  the  cables  is  less. 

Multiphase  Current. — This  type  of  machinery  has  already  been 
introduced  into  the  collieries  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  it  is  apparently 
suitable  for  mining  work,  a  brief  description  may  be  of  interest.     So 
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far  as  the  author  is  aware,  the  first  practical  installation  using  this 
type  of  maohinerj  was  put  down  for  experimental  purposes  at  the 
Frankfort  Exhibition  in  1891,  when  300  H.P.  was  transmitted  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  Since  that  date  a  very  large  amount  of 
machinery  of  this  type,  aggregating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse- 
power, has  been  installed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  notably  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  in  America.  Multiphase  machinery  is 
consequently  no  new  untried  type  of  apparatus,  but  has  long  since 
passed  from  the  experimental  to  the  practical  stage. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  until  comparatively  recently  no  multiphase 
plant  has  been  put  down  in  Great  Britain.  Apparently,  however, 
this  delay  was  due  neither  to  lack  of  knowledge  nor  lack  of  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  engineers,  but  solely  to  difficulties  in  connection  with 
patent  rights.  These  difficulties  have  now  been  entirely  overcome, 
with  the  result  that  important  installations  of  multiphase  machinery 
are  now  in  daily  operation  in  Great  Britain.  And  further,  these 
installations  are  working  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

In  all  direct  current  apparatus  the  electric  current  is  supposed  to 
flow  in  one  direction.  In  all  alternating  current  apparatus  the 
current  reverses  its  direction  a  given  number  of  times  per  second, 
the  number  of  reversals  being  dependent  upon  the  construction  of  the 
machine  and  the  speed  at  which  it  revolves. 

In  applying  the  ordinary  alternating  current  to  motive-power 
purposes,  the  great  difficulty  has  been  in  constructing  a  motor  which 
would  be  self-starting  against  its  load,  and  it  is  apparently  to  over- 
conie  this  difficulty  that  multiphase  machinery  has  been  introduced. 

Multiphase  currents  are  in  the  first  place  alternating  currents,  and 
up  to  the  present  for  practical  purposes  only  two-phase  and  three-phase 
currents  have  been  so  employed.  As  the  tendency  among  electrical 
engineers  seems  to  be  more  strongly  in  favour  of  three-phase  than 
two-phase  currents,  and  further  as  the  conditions  obtaining  in  each 
case  are  very  similar,  it  will  be  better  to  confine  the  description  to 
three-phase  machinery. 

In  a  three-phase  dynamo  there  are  what  may  be  termed  three 
separate  and  distinct  alternating  currents  generated,  but  the  machine 
is  so  arranged  that  only  three  conducting  wires  are  necessary  to 
convey  the  current  to  various  motors  and  other  current-consuming 
devices. 

The  cycle  of  operations  in  an  alternating  current  is  as  follows : — 
Starting  from  zero,  the  pressure  steadily  rises  to  the  maximum 
voltage  of  the  machine  in  the  positive  direction,  and  then  at  the 
same  rate  descends  to  zero ;  it  then  gradually  rises  to  the  maximum 
voltage,  but  in  the  negative  direction,  and  again  at  an  equal  8|>eed 
returns  to  zero.  This  cycle  is  in  practice  termed  a  period,  and  an 
ordinary  sine  curve  actually  describes  this.  In  three-phase  machines 
three  separate  alternating  currents  are  generated,  each  having  its 
own  curve,  but  the  curve  of  number  two  phase  will  commence  some- 
what later  than  number  one,  and  number  three  curve  the  same 
interval  later  than  number  two.  From  the  mining  engineer's  point 
of  view,  however,  this  is  not  particularly  important. 

Three-phase  generators  are  built  by  various  reliable  makers  to  suit 
the  conditions  of  actual  requirements.  Excepting  in  very  small 
machines  the  armature  or  current-carrying  portion  is  always  stationary. 
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80  that  no  brashes  or  commutators  are  required,  the  field  magnets 
being  arranged  to  revolve  inside  the  armature.  As  no  alternating 
current  dynamo  is  self-ez citing,  it  is  necessary,  in  addition,  to  provide 
a  small  direct  current  machine  to  furnish  the  necessary  magnetising 
power,  the  latter  is  usually  obtained  from  a  small  dynamo  coupled 
direct  to  the  main  shaft  of  the  generator,  but  if  desired  an  exciting 
dynamo  cui  be  driven  in  any  desired  manner.  For  comparatively 
small  sizes  not  exceeding  500  H.P.  the  dynamos  can  be  arranged  for 
driving  either  by  ropes  or  belts,  but  in  many  cases,  and  more 
particularly  with  large  plants,  it  is  better  to  have  the  dynamo 
directly  connected  to  the  driving  engine. 

In  cases  where  plant  has  been  installed  at  a  low  voltage  for 
supplying  a  number  of  motors  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
dynamo,  it  is  a  comparatively  inexpensive  matter  to  raise  the  pres- 
sure of  the  circuit  to  any  desired  amount  by  transformers  and  convey 
the  power  a  considerable  distance  to  an  outlying  motor,  while  should 
there  be  any  risk  of  shock  to  an  inexperienced  attendant,  the  pressure 
can  be  again  reduced  by  a  small  transformer  to  perfectly  safe  limits. 

Three-phase  motors  can  be  divided  into  two  classes — viz.,  short 
circuited  motors  and  motors  fitted  with  slip  rings.  The  former  type 
can  only  be  built  in  comparatively  small  sizes — i.e.,  10  to  15  H.  P.  as 
a  maximum.  Slip  ring  motors  can  be  built  of  any  desired  size.  In 
both  cases,  however,  the  motors  consist  of  cylindrical ly-shaped  steel 
castings,  on  the  inner  periphery  of  which  are  arranged  the  main  coils 
of  the  machine.  These  coils  are  stationary,  and  ai*e  the  only  parts  of 
the  motor  which  carry  current  at  the  pressure  of  the  circuit. 

The  revolving  portion  of  the  motor  is  acted  upon  by  induction, 
and  only  carries  current  at  a  low  pressure.  In  the  small  or  short 
circuited  motors,  the  ends  of  the  windings  of  the  revolving  portion 
are  soldered  up  to  brass  rings,  and  this  portion  of  the  motor  is  not 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  main  supply  of  current  from  the 
dynamo,  nor  with  anything  else.  Consequently  in  these  motors  the 
revolving  portion  touches  nothing  but  its  two  bearings. 

In  the  larger  or  slip-ring  motors,  the  ends  of  the  wires  from  the 
rotor,  or  revolving  portion,  are  brought  out  and  connected  to  three 
brass  slip  rings  on  the  motor  spindles.  Bearing  on  these  rings  are 
three  brushes  connected  to  a  suitable  resistance  box,  so  that  the  motor 
can  be  started  without  undue  shock  or  strain,  and  the  speed  regulated 
if  desired.  In  this  type  of  machinery,  those  portions  of  the  generators 
and  motors  which  carry  the  normal  pressure  of  the  circuit  are  sta- 
tionary, and,  as  may  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  the 
liability  of  the  insulation  of  the  machine  to  break  down  is  reduced^ 
88  it  is  a  simpler  matter  to  insulate  a  fixed  coil  than  one  which 
revolves. 

In  the  short  circuited  motors,  as  there  are  no  collectors  or  con- 
tacts of  any  description,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  any  sparking 
to  arise. 

In  the  larger  motors,  the  brushes  bear  against  slip  rings  at  which 
under  no  conditions  of  working  does  sparking  occur,  but  should  it  be 
desirable  to  completely  enclose  these  brushes,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  do  so.  The  motors  will  start  against  their  load  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  The  speed  can  be  regulated  within  any  desired 
limits,  but  assuming  that  the  driving  engine  is  reasonably  governed. 
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it  is  absolutelj  impossible  for  the  motors  to  ran  above  their  normal 
speed,  even  if  the  entire  load  is  instantly  thrown  off.  The  motors 
will  also  run  in  either  direction  with  equal  facility,  and  a  three-phase 
motor  can  be  reversed  much  more  rapidly  than  a  direct  current 
motor. 

The  arrangements  for  wiring  are  very  similar  to  what  is  employed 
in  ordinary  continuous  current  work,  except  that  three  wires  must 
be  led  to  each  motor  instead  of  two,  but  the  combined  area  of  the 
three  wires  is  only  equal  to  the  area  of  the  two  wires  required  for 
doing  similar  work  under  similar  conditions  for  a  continuous  current 
installation. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  first  practical  trial  of  the  multiphase 
system  was  made  at  the  Frankfort  Exhibition  in  1891,  where  a  dynamo 
at  Lauffen,  xo8  miles  away,  produced  three  currents  of  different  phases 
at  a  pressure  of  50  volts.  These  were  transformed  into  three  currents 
of  17,000  volts,  and  conveyed  along  three  wires,  ^  inch  diameter,  to 
the  exhibition  where  they  were  re- transformed  into  60  volts,  and  used 
for  lighting  and  the  production  of  power.  The  efficiency  of  trans- 
mission was  70  per  cent. 

In  1895,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sprague*  described  a  successful  coal  cutting 
experiment  in  West  Virginia,  where  a  three-phase  motor  at  550  volts 
pressure  at  the  dynamo,  undercut  200  lineal  feet  of  face  6  feet  deep 
in  10  hours.  The  motor  was  totally  ironclad,  and  was  without  either 
commutator  or  brushes,  the  wearing  parts  being  simply  the  bearings 
and  pinion.  A  peculiarity  of  the  three-phase  type  of  motor  was  made 
good  use  of  in  this  application — viz.,  its  refusal,  unlike  a  direct  current 
machine,  to  do  more  work  than  it  can  properly  be  called  upon  to 
do.  Heavy  overloading  with  the  former,  either  results  in  the  arma- 
ture burning  out,  or  in  a  breakage  of  the  weakest  mechanical  part  of 
the  machinery,  but  with  the  three-phase  motor  the  overstraining  will 
go  on  only  to  a  predetermined  point,  when  the  motor  will  stop  and 
refuse  to  make  further  effort  until  the  load  becomes  normal  again. 

A  three-phase  system  at  a  pressure  of  500  volts  was  put  to  work  in 
1896  for  driving  hauling  machinery  at  Gottessegen  Colliery ,t  under 
stringent  conditions  imposed  by  the  Prussian  regulations  for  the 
management  of  fiery  mines,  and  has  given  complete  satisfaction. 

A  small  plant  has  been  put  down  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Garforth  at 
Kormanton,  and  a  much  larger  one  by  Messrs.  Stone  at  Oars  wood, 
near  Wigan.  As  the  latter  is  a  fairly  complete  one,  consisting  of 
eight  motors  and  lighting  arrangements,  a  short  description  of  its 
main  features  is  given. 

The  genercUor  is  of  the  three-phase  type,  and  of  120  B.H.P.  wound 
for  500  volts  at  a  periodicity  of  40,  and  runs  at  400  revolutions  per 
minute.  It  is  driven  by  a  suitable  number  of  cotton  ropes  direct 
from  the  flywheel  of  the  engine.  The  armature  is  fixed,  and  the 
field  magnets  rotate  inside  the  armature.  As  with  all  alternating 
current  machines,  a  direct  current  exciter  for  energizing  the  field 
magnets  is  required.  This  is  of  the  four- pole  type,  and  is  connected 
direct  to  the  spindle  of  the  generator,  and,  of  course, 'runs  at  the 
same  speed — viz.,  400  revolutions.  The  exciter  is  wound  for  a  pres- 
sure of  60  to  80  volts,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  commutator  and 
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brushes  of  the  exciter,  there  are  two  brass  collecting  rings  attached 
to  the  spindle  of  the  machine  and  insulated  therefrom.  Carbon 
brushes  bearing  on  these  rings  convey  the  exciting  current  to  the 
field  magnets.  As  the  armature  is  stationary,  the  main  current  of 
the  machine  is  conveyed  direct  from  terminals  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  machine  to  the  main  switchboard,  and  consequently  no  brushes 
or  contacts  of  any  description  are  connected  to  any  portion  of  the 
generator  carrying  the  500  volts  current,  the  only  portion  of  the 
machine — ^viz.,  the  armature — carrying  current  at  this  pressure  being 
stationary. 

The  whole  of  the  surface  arrangements  at  the  colliery,  including 
the  screens,  workshops,  coal-washer,  and  the  company's  offices,  and, 
in  addition,  the  main  roadways  at  each  of  the  two  pit  bottoms  are  all 
supplied  with  incandescent  lamps  of  sufficient  number  and  of  various 
sizes.  In  addition,  there  are  four  arc  lamps  for  lighting  the  sidings 
and  yards,  and  also  a  number  of  motors.  The  necessary  wiring 
arrangements  fur  lighting  on  the  three-phase  system  are  identical 
with  those  for  continuous  current  work,  except  that  the  lighting 
should  be  divided  into  three  approximately  equal  portions  and  con- 
nected across  different  phases  of  the  machine,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
essential  that  this  division  should  be  mathematically  exact,  as  no 
difficulty  arises  if  one  phase  carries  more  load  than  either  of  the 
others. 

About  30  H.P.  is  absorbed  in  the  lighting  arrangements  above 
mentioned. 

As  there  is  a  pressure  of  500  volts,  the  lamps  about  the  colliery 
proper  are  arranged  two  in  series — i.e,,  two  lamps  of  250  volts  each 
in  series  on  the  500-volt  pressure. 

Motors, — ^There  are  six  motors  driving  three-throw  pumps  in 
various  parts  of  the  mine,  pumping  water  up  to  the  shaft  bottom. 
All  are  completely  enclosed,  and  are  of  the  short  circuited  type — 
that  is,  the  windings  on  the  revolving  portions  are  soldered  up  direct 
to  internal  brass  rings,  and  consequently  this  portion  of  the  machine 
touches  nothing  but  its  two  bearings.  In  addition  to  the  six  pump 
motors,  there  is  a  35  H. P.  motor  belted  on  to  a  small  air  compressor 
which  is  used  for  furnishing  power  to  coal- cutting  machines  of  the 
IngersoU-Sergeant  type.  These  machines  are  used  for  opening  out 
new  workings  in  the  mine,  and  the  motor  and  air  compressor  will 
be  gradually  moved  a  considerable  distance  in  the  mine  as  the 
workings  extend. 

Terms  Used. — The  only  difficidty  in  understanding  the  question 
of  the  electrical  transmission  of  power  consists  in  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  the  various  terms  used.  The  whole  question  of  electrical 
distribution  has  been  popularly  illustrated  by  its  analogy  to  hydraulics. 
Supposing  a  pump  is  circulating  water  through  a  circuit  of  pipes,  every 
engineer  understands  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  pressure,  gallons 
per  minute,  friction,  <fec.,  when  applied  to  such  a  current  of  water. 
If  dynamo  be  substituted  for  pump,  wire  for  pipes,  and  electricity 
for  water,  the  conception  of  the  elementary  phenomena  of  electrical 
transmission  by  a  continuous  current  becomes  clear.  In  dealing  with 
water,  the  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  number  of  gallons  to 
be  delivered,  and  the  friction  of  the  pipes,  has  to  be  known ;  in  elec- 
tricity the  pressure  is  spoken  of  as  Electro-motive  Force  (usually  written 
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KM.F.),  and  ia  meftsured  by  volts,  the  quantity  per  minute  is  called 
amp^TM^  and  the  friction  is  osJled  resistance,  and  measured  by  okmt. 
To  obtain  the  measure  of  electrical  energy,  the  pressure  (volts)  is 
multiplied  by  the  quantity  (ampdres),  the  product  being  volt-amperes, 
called  tvcUts.  One  watt  »  one  volt  x  by  one  ampere,  and  746  watts 
are  equal  to  one  horse-power. 

lu  hydraulics,  the  longer  the  pipes  and  the  smaller  their 
diameter,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  in  transmission;  so  with 
electricity,  the  longer  the  wire,  and  the  smaller  its  diameter,  the 
greater  will  be  the  resistance  and  the  loss.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
wire  is  short  and  its  diameter  large,  no  appreciable  loss  should 
(theoretically)  result.  The  resistances  of  a  long  length  of  wire  may 
be  so  great  that  all  the  current  may  be  wasted  in  overcoming  them, 
and  none  reach  the  points  where  it  is  required  to  do  work.  In  such 
a  case,  increase  the  size  of  the  wire  and  lessen  its  resistance.  Copper 
is  the  metal  generally  used  for  electrical  conductors,  and  it  is  a  costly 
one.  The  resistances  in  a  long  length  of  wire  may  be  so  great  that, 
to  overcome  them,  a  wire  of  so  large  a  diameter  would  have  to  be 
used,  that  its  cost  would  be  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility.  One 
other  alternative  is  open — to  increase  the  £.M.F.  Electricians  have 
from  the  first  recognised  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  current  whose 
voltage  is  as  high  as  possible,  since  the  cost  of  copper  for  line  wire 
varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  voltage  employed. 
Thus,  supposing  2000  lbs.  of  copper  are  required  to  transmit  a  given 
quantity  of  power  a  certain  distance,  with  a  given  percentage  of 
loss  in  the  conductors,  under  an  E.M.F.  of  50  volts,  125  lbs.  only 
will  be  necessary  if  the  E.M.F.  is  increased  to  200  volts.  For  the 
voltage  having  been  increased  four  times,  the  cost  of  line  wire  will 
be  reduced  sixteen  times.  Currents  can  be  produced  in  practice 
whose  E.M.F.  is  20,000  volts,  and  if  a  current  of  such  high  tension 
be  used,  the  cost  of  conductors  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This 
is  the  chief  point  with  which  the  mining  engineer  is  directly  con- 
cerned. Currents  of  high  tension  are  dangerous;  if  the  circuit  became 
broken,  the  current  would  leap  the  break,  and  produce  a  spark  which 
would  ignite  gas  in  a  fiery  mine ;  while  if  the  current  were  by  any 
accidental  means  passed  through  the  human  body,  death  would  result. 
The  colliery  manager  is,  therefore,  placed  in  a  difficult  position — ^he 
wishes  to  use  high-tension  currents  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  low- 
tension  ones  for  safety.  The  general  opinion  seems  to.be  that  from 
500  to  700  volts  must  be  considered  the  maximum  KM.F.  for  use  in 
min^. 

Means  to  Preyent  Spar]dng. — The  chief  danger  is  feared  from 
the  production  of  sparks,  either  at  the  brushes,  or  by  the  sever- 
ance of  the  cable.  The  former  is  not  only  an  element  of  danger,  but, 
unless  attended  to,  the  most  destructive  trouble  found  in  dynamos  and 
motors.  Its  prevention  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  supervision 
of  the  attendant,  wko  must  keep  the  commutator  clean,  and  see  that 
the  brushes  are  letel  and  bear  evenly,  and  not  too  heavily.  The 
position  of  the  brushes  on  the  commutator  is  an  important  factor. 
Most  machines  have  two  marks,  showing  the  position  that  the  brushes 
should  occupy  at  no  load  and  full  load.  In  dynamos  the  brushes 
should  be  moved  forward  in  the  direction  of  rotation  as  the  load 
comes  on,  while  those  of  the  motor  require  to  be  altered  backwards. 
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Many  mannfacturers  are,  however,  now  supplying  dynamos  and 
motors  with  a  constant  position  lor  brashes  at  all  loads. 

Steel  clad,  or  enclosed  motors,  have  latterly  been  largely  adopted 
for  general  industrial  purposes.  These  machines  consist  principally 
of  a  cylindrical  steel  casting,  on  the  inner  periphery  of  which  are  fixed 
the  magnet  coils,  the  armature  bearings  being  carried  by  suitable  pro- 
jections cast  on,  or  on  the  brackets  bolted  to,  the  main  casting.  The 
advantage  claimed  for  such  machines  is  freedom  from  mechanical  in 
jury,  as  all  windings,  armature,  and  brush  gear  are  protected  by  the 
main  steel  casting.  To  remove  the  probability  of  gas  being  ignited  by 
sparking  at  the  brushes,  similar  machines  are  commonly  employed,  but 
in  such  cases  the  motors  are  completely  enclosed  and  all  inspection  doors 
hermetically  sealed,  thus  rendering  the  motor  completely  gas  proof 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Stokes  have  patented  an  arrangement  *  where 
the  brushes  are  placed  inside  the  commutator,  and  also  enclosed  in 
a  casing;  sparks  take  place  inside  the  commutator,  and  cannot  get 
through  to  explode  the  atmosphere  outside. 

To  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  cable  by  falls  of  roof  or  sides,  and 
consequent  sparking,  the  general  method  is  to  allow  plenty  of  **  slack  " 
between  the  points  of  support,  so  that,  if  a  weight  falls,  the  slack  is 
drawn  up,  and  the  cable  accommodates  itself.  To  still  further  reduce 
the  probability  of  severance,  the  cables  at  Plymouth  Colliery  f  are 
protected  by  a  double  sheath  of  No.  8  steel  wire  on  the  outside  of  the 
insulation,  the  first  stranding  being  of  38  wires,  and  the  second  36 
wires,  laid  in  reverse  directions.  As  a  result  the  cable  is  capable  of 
resisting  heavy  falls,  its  tensile  strength  being  about  30  tons. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Atkinson  introduced  a  safety  cable,  |  constructed  on 
the  following  principles : — In  Fig.  66  a  a'  are  the  two  poles  of  the 
dynamo,  and  b  b'  those  of  the  motor  or  lamps.  These  are  each  con- 
nected by  two  wires,  a  main  conductor,  c  c\  ana  a  subsidiary  conductor, 
d  d\  which,  as  they  are  of  the 

same   length,    carry  current  in      €U_^ ^  ^ 

proportion  to  their  area.      Cut-       *|    ^^  ^  l' 

outs  (e  e'  and  //'),  proportional         ^-^ ^ ' 

to    the    carrying  capacity,    are 

arranged  in  each  main  and  in  ^' ^f 

each    subsidiary  conductor.     If    ^\    iT  \y 

the  main  conductor  c  gets  broken,       •     ^e'  o' 

and  the  subsidiary  conductor  d  Fig.  66. 

does  not,  no  spark  is  produced, 

as  the  circuit  is  still  closed,  but  the  whole  current  now  passes  through 
the  secondary  wire,  and  at  once  melts  its  cut-out.  A  weight  suspended 
by  the  fuse  then  drops  on  to  a  switch,  and  the  whole  circuit  is  instantly 
disconnected.  In  its  practical  form  the  cable  consists  of  a  close  wound 
spiral  of  tinned  copper  wire,  braided  over,  but  not  heavily  insulated. 
Over  this  is  laid  a  properly  insulated  stranded  conductor  of  the  required 
area.  If  the  cable  be  torn  down,  or  broken  in  %kny  way  by  tension, 
this  inner  conductor  extends  to  an  indefinite  extent,  for,  as  it  gets 
drawn  out,  the  diameter  of  the  spiral  decreases,  and  it  becomes  quite 
loose  in  its  tube. 

In   Westphalia  the   motors   are  generally   without  contacts  for 


*  Fed,  Inst,,  ii.,  161.  tCoW.  Ottard,,  1891,  Ixii.,  395. 

tIbicL,  1891,  bdi.,  525. 
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receivlDg  the  current,  the  indnctor  being  iixed  and  the  revolving 
armature  being  entirely  composed  of  circuits  closed  upon  themselves. 
The  starting  switches  are  enclosed  in  hermetically  closed  cases  which 
must  rest  on  the  earth,  while,  in  some  cases,  plate  switches  with  a 
bath  of  liquid  are  used  instead  of  wire  resistances.  In  some  cases  no 
switches  are  used,  but  the  generating  machinery  on  the  surface  ia 
stopped  and  started  by  signals  sent  from  the  machinery  underground. 
Multiphase  current  machines  are  employed,  and  starting  is  effected 
slowly  with  the  aid  of  an  independent  exciting  dynamo,  so  that  the 
field  revolves  slowly  at  first.  In  an  underground  haulage  plant  on 
the  main  and  tail  rope  system,  the  drums  are  thrown  in  and  out  of 
gear  and  reversed  by  clutches,  so  that  the  motor  always  runs  in  the 
same  direction. 

There  are  certain  dangers  attendant  on  the  use  of  non-enclosed 
fusible  cut-outs  in  fiery  mines.  When  the  cut-out  melts,  a  spark  is 
always  given  off,  and  an  electric  arc  may  be  produced  which  will 
continue  for  some  length  of  time,  the  intensity  of  the  spark  being 
dependent  on  the  tension  of  the  current.  Experiments  at  the  Ck>h- 
solidation  Colliery,  Westphalia,  proved  that  a  lead  cut-out  for  a  normal 
current  of  4  amperes  was  in  each  case  melted,  causing  ignition  in  a 
fire-damp  mixture  by  either  an  alternating  or  continuous  current  of 
100  volts  tension,  while  the  high  tension  cut-out  for  a  current  of  only 
0-85  ampere  also  caused  ignition.  To  eliminate  this  danger,  the  cutp 
outs  should  be  enclosed  in  gas-tight  iron  boxes. 

Effioienoy. — The  absolute  efficiency  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
producing  the  electric  current  by  a  steam-driven  dynamo  is  small,  as 
the  electrical  energy  developed  is  only  6*4  per  cent,  of  the  energy 
existing  in  the  coal  burnt  under  the  boiler,  and  little  advance  is  to  be 
hoped  for  so  long  as  steam  furnishes  the  motive  power,  as  modem 
dynamos  and  motors  have  already  high  efficiencies  in  themselves. 
Looking  at  the  ease  with  which  electricity  is  converted  into  heat,  it 
seems  prd|bable  that  the  solution  of  the  cheap  generation  of  electricity 
will  come  about  from  the  reverse  operation.  The  direct  conversion  of 
heat  into  electricity  has  been  possible  since  1823,  but  the  low  efficiency 
of  the  process  (only  0-35  per  cent  of  the  heat  in  the  gas  burnt) 
prevents  its  commercial  application.  Experiments  are,  however,  being 
carried  on,  and  the  last  results  announce  an  efficiency  of  nearly  5  per 
cent.,  with  hopes  of  a  still  greater  increase.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  discovery  of  a  successful  process  with  high  efficiency  will 
revolutionise  the  generation  and  transmission  of  power. 

A  well-constructed  dynamo  of  moderate  power  will  transform  into 
electricity  90  per  cent,  of  the  energy  put  into  it  by  the  steam  engine. 
In  many  of  the  recently-erected  plants  the  engine  is  coupled  direct  to 
the  dynamo,  but  although  this  practice  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
yet  in  power  installations  comprising  several  motors  which  are  stopped 
and  started  indiscriminately,  it  follows  that  the  engine  has  to  stand 
the  severe  strains  thereby  induced.  In  such  cases  it  appears  preferable 
to  connect  the  dynamo  and  engine  by  rope  belting,  which  takes  up  the 
shock,  but  which  occasions  a  loss  of  about  15  per  cent,  between  the 
engine  and  dynamo.  The  efficiency  from  the  dynamo  will  therefore 
be  about  76*5  per  cent.,  while  a  further  loss  of  10  per  cent,  is  usually 
allowed  for  in  the  conductors.  Care  must  always  be  exercised  that 
the  conductors  in  all  cases  are  sufficiently  large  to  carry  the  current, 
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and  the  rale  as  to  this  which  has  been  commonly  accepted  by  almost 
all  Insurance  Companies  is,  that  the  current  density  (or,  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  amperes  flowing  in  any  conductor)  must  not  be 
greater  than  the  rate  of  looo  amplres  per  square  inch  sectional 
area  of  copper.  A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  to  transmit 
power  from  a  dynamo  to  a  point  a  thousand  yards  away  with  an 
electromotive  force  of  500  volts — ^that  the  cables  calculated  at  the 
above  rate — viz.,  1000  amperes  per  square  inch  sectional  area — will 
give  exactly  10  per  cent,  loss  at  this  distance.  Consequently,  if  the 
distance  is  under  1000  yards  at  the  same  tension,  the  loss  will  be 
proportionately  less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  for  greater  distances,  using 
the  same  rated  cables,  the  loss  will  be  proportionately  greater.  It 
is,  however,  usual  for  distances  over  1000  yards  to  use  cables  of 
a  larger  size.  This  loss  can  be  reduced  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  cables,  but  the  better  economical  arrangement  is  obtained  by 
having  a  definite  relation  between  the  cost  of  the  cable  and  the 
power  lost  in  it.  The  interest  on  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a 
<»ible  sufficiently  large  to  give  only  5  per  cent,  drop,  and  one  allowing 
10  per  cent,  may  more  than  equal  the  cost  of  the  energy  lost  by 
adopting  the  latter  size. 

Motors  have  an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent.,  but,  as  they  run  at  high 
speeds,  gearing  between  them  and  the  machinery  is  necessary,  and  a 
further  loss  of  20  per  cent,  may  be  allowed  for.  Commencing,  there- 
fore, with  100  at  the  steam  xcngine,  only  85  is  put  into  the  dynamo, 
which  gives  out  90  per  cent.  &=  76*5.  A  loss  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 
cables  gives  68 '8  as  reaching  the  motor,  having  an  efficiency  of  90  per 
oent.  =  61-96,  which  is  further  reduced  by  20  per  cent,  in  gearing 
down  to  49*57  per  cent. 

The  smaller  electrical  mining  installations,  therefore,  utilise  about 
the  same  percentage  of  useful  effect  as  the  best  types  of  compressed  air 
plant,  but  the  latter  are  rare.  Large'  electrical  machines  give  higher 
efficiency  results.  Electric  plants  cost  less  in  the  first  instance,  and 
are  worked  at  a  lower  rate.  Their  chief  advantage  consists  in  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  put  down  or  altered.  As 
an  instance  of  this  fact,  the  author  may  state  that  at  one  of  the 
-collieries  under  his  charge  an  electric  pump  was  put  to  work  a  mile 
in-bye  in  six  days  from  the  time  that  the  engine,  dynamo,  and  stores 
were  delivered  on  to  the  ground. 

POWER  MACHINE  DBIIjLS.— These  machines  impart  to  the 
tool  a  reciprocating  motion.  They  consist  of  a  cylinder  and  piston,  to 
the  rod  of  which  is  attached  a  drill.  The  requirements  of  a  good 
machine  are  that  it  should  be  of  simple  and  strong  construction, 
occupy  little  space,  be  easily  handled,  and,  above  all,  the  wearing  parts 
should  not  only  be  easy  of  access,  but  easily  replaced  when  broken. 
As  all  the  work  of  the  drill  is  done  during  the  forward  stroke,  while 
in  the  return  only  the  weight  of  the  tool  and  friction  of  the  machine 
have  to  be  overcome,  the  piston  is  reduced  in  area  on  one  side.  In 
order  to  bore  a  round  hole  the  tool  is  partly  rotated  after  each  stroke, 
and  as  the  hole  deepens  means  ane  provided  for  moving  the  machine 
forward,  so  that  each  blow  is  delivered  with  full  force.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  perform  the  feed  automatically,  but, 
although  success  has  attended  these  efforts,  the  machines  become  much 
more  complicated.     With  an  automatic  feed  the  advance  is  regular, 
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while  often,  owing  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  ground,  it  is  required 
to  be  anything  but  regular — sometimes  faster,  sometimes  slower. 
Then,  again,  men  have  to  be  kept  to  look  after  drills  while  they  are 
working,  and  may  just  as  well  employ  themselves  in  feeding  forward 
the  tool  to  the  best  advantage  as  to  stand  by  and  do  Dothing.  In  the 
old  type  of  machine  drills  the  piston  was  made  to  admit  and  cut  off 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  cylinder  by  striking  tappets  attached  to 
a  valve,  and  although  these,  parts  were  made  as  light  as  possible,  yet 
for  every  stroke  of  the  drill  two  blows  were  struck,  with  the  result 
that  the  parts  were  rapidly  worn  away,  numerous  breakages  occurred, 
and  the  expense  of  maintenance  became  very  great.  In  many  modem 
power  drills  the  use  of  tappets  has  been  abandoned,  and  what  are 
known  as  steam  (air)  moved  valves  are  adopted  ;  their  construction  is 
therefore  more  simple,  as  the  machine  only  consists  of  two  moving 
parts.  In  some  types  a  further  simpli 6  cation  has  been  carried  out ; 
by  means  of  suitable  ports  and  openings  in  the  cylinder  the  piston 
is  made  to  admit  and  cut  off  steam  by  its  own  movement  They  then 
consist  of  only  one  moving  part,  and  that  the  piston  itself 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  a  description  here  of  even  the 
majority  of  good  machines  that  exist,  so  well-known  representatives 
of  the  two  main  types  have  been  selected  for  illustrating  the  way  in 
which  they  work. 

The  Ingersoll  Book-drill. — The  cylinder  A  (Fig.  67)  has 
admission  ports,  P  P',  and  exhaust  port,  £,  and  also  two  open  passages^ 
F  F',  connected  direct  with  the  exhaust  port  through  the  small 
passages,  D  D',  so  that  if  there  were  nothing  in  the  cylinder  to  close 
D  D',  each  end  of  the  valve  would  be  open  to  the  exhaust.      The 


Fig.  67. 

piston  B  has,  however,  a  movement  from  X  to  Y,  and  is  provided 
with  an  annular  space  or  chamber,  S  S',  whose  length  is  such  that  it  can 
never  be  open  to  both  the  passages  at  D  D'  at  the  same  time.  The 
valve  C  is  spool-shaped  and  travels  on  the  guide-pin  T.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  steam  chest  are  two  passages  crossing  each  other,  which  connect 
R  with  D',  and  R'  with  D.  In  the  illustration  the  drill  is  ready  to 
deliver  a  blow.  Air  is  admitted  at  O,  and  fills  the  spaces  N  N'  and 
R'.  As  R'  is  connected  with  D,  which  is  closed  by  the  piston,  no 
outlet  is  possible.  R  is  connected  to  D',  and  is  open  to  the  atmosphere 
through  the  annular  space  S  and  passage  F'.  No  motion  of  the  valve 
therefore  takes  place  until  the  piston  moves.  Air  passes  from  N 
through  P'  to  the  back  of  the  piston  at  M,  and  drives  it  forward  ;  the 
exhaust  passage  S  S'  approaches  D,  and  when  the  distance  D  D'  is 
traversed  is  open  to  it.  At  the  same  instant  D'  is  shut  off  by  the 
back  end  of  the  piston,  D  is  suddenly  opened  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
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the  chamber  R'  being  connected  with  it  is  exhausted.  The  air  around 
the  valve  rushes  towards  this  opening,  carrying  the  valve  with  it. 
Thus  the  valve  is  reversed,  the  machine  exhausts,  and  the  motion  of 
the  piston  also  reversed. 

The  Optunns  Book-drill. — In  order  to  economise  the  consump- 
tion of  air,  and  to  provide  better  cushioning  for  the  piston  at  each 
backward  stroke,  the  air  used  in  the  forward  stroke  to  deliver  the 
blow  has  been  utilised  in  the  Optimus  compound  drill  for  making  the 
backward  stroke  also.  When  the  subsidiary  piston  e  and  valve  /  are 
in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  68,  the  cylinder  a  is  in  communication 


Fig.  68. 

with  air  at  full  pressure  through  the  passage  6,  while  cylinder  a'  is  in 
communication  with  the  atmosphere  through  the  ports  m  and  A.  The 
piston  c  consequently  moves  forwards  and  uncovers  the  small  port  d, 
allowing  compressed  air  to  pass  to  the  back  of  the  valve  piston  r  and 
to  move  it  to  the  right,  because  the  area  of  r  is  greater  than  that  of 
e,  while  in  addition  the  back  of  e  is  in  communication  with  the 
atmosphere  through  the  passage  n.  When  the  valve  y*  moves  over,  it 
cuts  off  the  supply  of  air  from  the  compressor,  and  places  cylinders  a 
and  a'  in  communication  through  the  ports  b  and  n.  As  the  area  of 
piston  g  is  greater  than  c,  the  air  used  in  the  forward  stroke  now 
drives  the  piston  backward,  but  immediately  c  passes  the  port  d  the 
cylinder  r  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  atmosphere  through 
the  ports  d  and  hy  and  the  constant  pressure  acting  on  the  piston 
valve  e  a,t  I  moves  the  valve  /over  to  its  original  position;  air  again 
enters  the  cylinder  a  and  the  action  is  repeated. 

The  Adelaide  Book-drill. — This  contains  only  one  moving  part, 
the  piston,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Darlington  drill  invented  in 
1873,  but  possessing  an  advantage  over  that  type,  as  the  air  is  used 
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expansively  and  the  consumption  reduced.  It  will  be  seen  from  Fig. 
69  that  the  one  moving  part  (the  piston  C)  works  in  a  cylinder  having 
ports  and  passages  so  arranged  that  the  air  or  steam  is  automatically 
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cut  off  and  admitted  by  the  piston  itself.  Air  is  admitted  through  an 
ann/ular  port,  A,  by  which  means  the  pressure  is  equalised  on  all  sides 
of  the  piston-rod,  and  unequal  wear  avoided.  The  exhaust  takes  place 
through  port  B.  The  piston-rod  is  hollow,  and  small  ports  through 
the  piston  head  allow  free  communication  between  the  back  end  of 
the  cylinder  and  the  interior  of  the  piston-rod ;  the  front  end  of  the 
piston  is  of  smaller  area  than  the  back  end.  As  illustrated, the  piston 
is  just  completing  its  forward  stroke. 

The  piston  performs  the  action  of  a  valve  in  the  following  manner : — 
As  soon  as  it  reaches  B,  free  communication  is  opened  with  the 
atmosphere,  and  exhaust  takes  place,  not  only  here  but  also  through 
B',  which  has  by  this  time  passed  outside  the  cylinder  cover.  The 
inlet  aperture  A,  being  always  in  free  connection  with  the  air  receiver, 
the  pressure  now  acts  on  the  small  area  at  the  front  of  the  piston,  and 
drives  it  backward,  until  such  time  as  this  part  also  is  brought  in 
connection  with  the  exhaust;  at  the  same  moment  as  this  takes 
place,  B'  comes  opposite  A,  compressed  air  enters  through  the  hollow 
rod  G,  passes  into  the  back  end  of  the  piston,  and  drives  the 
drill  rapidly  forward  against  the  rock.  Admission  takes  place 
during  half  the  stroke,  the  air  working  expansively  for  the  second 
part. 

The  object  of  discharging  a  portion  of  the  exhaust  at  the  gland,  or 
working  end,  is  of  great  practical  importance,  as  by  this  simple  device 
all  the  fine  dust  which  falls  on  the  machine  when  drilling  uphill  holes 
is  blown  away  from  the  piston-rod,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rod 
and  gland  from  this  cause  is  entirely  avoided. 

The  means  employed  to  rotate  the  tool  are  the  same  as  those 
adopted  in  all  modern  drills.  A  spiral  or  rifled  bar,  D,  having  three 
grooves,  is  fitted  at  its  head  with  a  ratchet  wheel,  E,  which  is  recessed 
into  the  cover  of  the  cylinder.  Two  detents,  also  fixed  in  the  cylinder 
cover,  are  forced  by  small  springs  to  engage  with  the  teeth  £.  The 
grooves  in  the  spiral  bar  accurately  fit  into  corresponding  projections 
on  the  recess  in  the  piston-rod,  and  hence,  through  the  action  of  the 
detents,  the  piston  turns  the  bar  during  the  out-stroke,  but  in  the  in- 
stroke  the  bar  turns  the  piston,  and  the  tool  assumes  a  new  position 
for  the  delivery  of  the  next  blow. 

Brandt's  Drill. — This  machine  is  of  an  entirely  different 
character  to  any  others.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  steel  drill, 
fastened  to  a  head-piece,  which  is  again  fastened  to  a  cylinder,  and 
rotated  by  means  of  worm-gearing  from  two  water-power  engines, 
driven  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  stone  is  neither  powdered,  as 
with  percussive  borers,  nor  worn  away,  as  with  diamond  drills,  but  is 
broken  in  the  path  of  tool  into  small  pieces,  and  a  core  formed  in  the 
centre.  The  water  under  pressui'e  not  only  rotates  the  drill  and 
presses  it  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  but  keeps  the  hole  clean  and 
free  from  debris.  By  opening  a  valve,  water  is  conveyed  to  the  front 
of  the  revolving  piston,  so  that  the  drill  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  hole 
when  required.  The  drill  itself  is  of  conical  shape,  with  the  base 
turned  towards  the  rock.  It  is  furnished  with  four  cutting  edges,  two 
arranged  in  the  outer  circumference  of  the  annulus,  one  set  directly  to 
the  front,  and  the  other  outwards,  while  the  other  two  edges  are 
arranged  on  the  inner  circumference,  directly  ahead  of  the  other 
towards  the  inside,  thereby  reducing  the  core. 
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At  Shamrock  Colliery,  Westphalia,*  this  drill  was  employed 
several  years  driving  a  drift  5000  feet  long,  the  water  being  obtained 
from  behind  tabbing,  and  conveyed  in  pipes  2^  inches  diameter.  Two 
drills  were  worked,  and  a  ventilator  driven  by  a  turbine.  Three  sets 
of  holes,  2f  inches  diameter  and  from  4  feet  to  4^  feet  long,  were  drilled 
and  fired  in  each  24  hours,  each  set  occupying  about  2  hours.  Each 
drilling  machine  used  about  i  cubic  foot  ot  water  per  minute.  With 
hand-drilling  in  sandy  shale  and  sandstone,  the  average  speed  was 
17  inches  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  i8s.  6d.  per  foot.  With  the  machine  in 
similar  strata,  the  average  speed  was  6^  feet  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  29s.  6d. 
per  foot.  An  elaborate  series  of  experiments  have  been  carried  out  at 
Beihilfe  Mine,  near  Freiberg,!  on  the  power,  effect,  cost,  and  wages 
earned,  by  driving  with  Brandt's,  compressed  air,  and  hand-drills ;  the 
three  systems  being  simultaneously  employed  in  three  levels,  with  six 
men  in  three  eight-hour  shifts  per  day.  Taking  the  diameter  of 
the  hand-drilled  holes  as  unity,  the  ratio  of  the  sizes  of  the  holes 
with  the  compressed  air,  and  Brandt's  drills,  were  respectively  as 
I  :  2*44  :  8*05,  and  the  power  necessary  to  drive  them  as  i  :  3*26  :  8'04. 
The  useful  effect  of  the  compressed-air  drills  was  25  per  cent.,  while  the 
hydraulic  ones  had  a  duty  of  only  8*5  per  cent.  The  speed  of  driving 
by  hand  was  0*774  feet  per  man  per  shift ;  by  compressed  air  drills,  '423 
foot  per  man  per  shift;  while  Brandt's  dnll  advanced  '472  foot  per 
man  per  shift.  This  machine,  which  was  successfully  employed  on 
the  Mont  Cenis,  St.  Gothard,  and  Simplon  tunnels,  can  only  be  used 
in  situations  where  water  is  easily  got  rid  of.  As  a  rule,  mining 
engineers  have  quite  enough  difficulty  in  dealing  with  water  already 
in  mines  without  introducing  any  more. 

notary  Power  Drills. — Several  rotary  drills  for  coal  work  are 
now  on  the  market.  They  consist  of  a  small  electric  or  compressed 
air  motor,  connected  by  suitable  gearing  to  an  auger-shaped  drill. 
Including  supports,  the  weight  is  about  150  lbs.,  which  is  well  within 
the  compass  of  one  man  to  move  about,  although  it  is  found  that  a 
man  and  a  helper  will  do  better  work  than  one  man  alone.  Indeed, 
the  rapidity  of  drilling  is  so  great  that  it  takes  the  greater  part  of  one 
man's  time  to  attend  to  the  feed  mechanism  and  the  augers,  while  the 
other  man  is  arranging  and  picking  the  places  for  the  holes.  The 
machines  vary  from  3  to  4  horse-power  for  soft  to  hard  coal,  and  a 
hole  6  feet  deep  has  been  drilled  in  one  minute. 

Supports. — The  supports  upon  which  a  drill  was  carried  were 
originally  either  a  rigid  framework  of  clumsy  construction,  introduced 
with  difficulty  into  narrow  and  uneven  rock  excavations,  or  a  heavy 
carriage  moving  on  rails,  the  latter,  although  carrying  several  machines, 
requiring  that  the  road  should  be  clear  of  debris  before  the  drills 
could  be  set  to  work.  The  modern  form  consists  of  a  vertical  column 
(a.  Fig.  70)  resting  on  a  base,  in  which  lengthening  screws  are  pro- 
vided. By  this  means  the  necessary  breadth  of  base  is  obtained  to 
give  stability  to  the  column,  and  to  permit  the  mounting  on  it  of  a 
swinging  arm,  6,  upon  which  the  drill  is  attached.  This  arrangement 
allows  the  drill  to  be  used  upon  all  sides  of  the  column  for  drilling 
holes  inclined  in  any  direction.  Bars  are  passed  through  the  holes 
c  c  in  the  top  of  the  lengthening  screws,  and  prevent  them  irom 
becoming  loosened  by  vibration.  With  a  stretcher  bar,  drilling  can 
•  For.  Ah;  N,B,I.,  xxxvii.,  34.  1 2Wa.,  xixi,  45. 
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be  recommenoed  immedmtely  after  blasting,  as  the  drill  and  column 
can  be  separately  carried  over  the  debris.  With  such  a  support,  the 
machine  is  adjustable  in  all  directions.  It  may  be  shifted  sideways  on 
the  arm,  raised  and  lowered  on  the  column,  and,  by  first  tightening  the 
clamp  d,  the  arm  and  machine  may  be  bodily  swung  round  the  column. 
Instead  of  attaching  the  drill  to  the  clamp  through  a  centre  bolt, 
the  Rand  Drill  Co.  have  designed  an  arrangement  (Fig.  71)  in  which 
the  foot  of  the  shell  carrying  the  drill  is  made  of  a  cone  shape,  and 
grasped  by  a  hooked  bolt,  b,  which  is  distinct  from  the  bolts  binding 
the  clamp  to  the  arm.  If  a  similar  clamp  is  attached  to  a  tripod,  the 
drill  can  be  changed  from  one  support  to  the  other  with  little  labour, 
and  without  disconnectiDg  the  feed-screw  and  removing  the  machine 
from  its  guides,  which  has  to  be  done  with  the  old  arrangement. 


n 


a 


i 


Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71. 


Where  the  length  of  the  stretcher  bar  exceeds  8  feet,  an  amount  of 
objectionable  vibration  is  set  up,  and,  in  high  places,  drills  have  to  be 
mounted  upon  tripods.  These  consist  of  a  light,  strong  frame,  gener- 
ally made  of  steel,  consisting  of  three  cylindrical  telescopic  legs,  which 
can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  to  accommodate  uneven  ground. 
These  legs  are  fastened  into  sockets  in  the  top,  and  are  kept  in  position 
by  having  weights  hung  upon  them  when  the  tripod  is  in  place.  The 
socket-joints  are  so  designed  that  the  legs  can  be  moved  backwards  or 
forwards,  or  one  or  more  may  be  thrown  up  into  the  air  out  of  the 
way,  and,  indeed,  adjusted  into  any  position  whatever,  so  that  the 
tripod  may  be  adapted  to  the  most  uneven  surface. 

Eleotrio  Peroussive  Drills. — Numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  construct  a  percussive  electrical  drill,  but  until  recently  with 
little  success.  The  difficulty  has  been  largely  overcome  by  employing 
the  principle  of  the  solenoid.  A  solenoid  consists  of  insulated  copper 
wire  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  spiral,  but  the  iron  core  is  movable 
instead  of  fixed,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  electro  magnet.  When 
a  current  passes,  it  has  the  same  power  of  attraction  as  a  magnet, 
and  the  iron  core  is  drawn  up  to  about  the  central  point. 
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In  the  Marvin  drill,*  two  solenoids  are  placed  against  each  other, 
end  to  end,  and  a  plunger  plays  freely  from  the  centre  of  these 
soleaoids.  The  whole  is  placed  in  a  boiler  tube  casing,  having  a 
spiral  spring  in  the  back  part.  The  plunger  is  composed  of  a  central 
portion  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  a  forward  and  backward  portion 
made  of  aluminium  bronze,  all  rigidly  connected  together.  The 
generator  furnishing  the  current  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  so  that  the 
polarity  of  the  wires  is  reversed  at  each  half  revolution  of  the  arma- 
ture, with  the  result  that  through  the  action  of  this  current  on  the 
solenoids  a  reciprocating  action  of  the  plunger  is  obtained,  as  first  one 
and  then  the  other  solenoid  attracts  it,  and  pulls  it  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. About  600  blows  per  minute  is  found  to  be  the  best  speed. 
The  object  of  the  spiral  spring  is  to  store  up  the  energy  of  the  back 
stroke,  and  return  it  in  the  forward  stroke,  hel))ing  the  magnetic 
impulse,  and  greatly  assisting  the  strength  of  the  blow. 

In  a  trial  made  in  the  hard  granite  of  Quincy  Quarries,t  a  hole, 
i^  inch  diameter  was  drilled  at  an  average  rate  of  2|  inches  per 
minute,  with  an  expenditure  of  less  than  4  H.P.  delivered  to  the 
generator.  The  chief  features,  however,  were  the  extreme  ease  with 
which  the  power  could  be  transmitted  from  the  generating  station, 
and  the  great  simplicity  of  the  drill  itself.  For  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  ease  with  which  the  drill  could  be  taken  to  pieces, 
and  defective  parts  replaced  by  others,  it  was  several  times  opened 
and  entirely  taken  apart,  the  time  required  for  this  being  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  Engineerifig  and  Mining  Journal  %  states  that  the  results 
obtained  from  the  machines  in  practice  are  unsatisfactory,  as  not  only 
are  they  of  faulty  construction,  a  defect  probably  easily  corrected, 
but  they  present  a  more  serious  trouble — viz.,  the  heating  of  the 
solenoids  and  piston.  The  heating  of  the  solenoids  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  rapid  reversing  of  the  electric  current  through  their  coils. 
This  not  only  means  loss  of  efficiency,  but  the  heating  is  often  so 
intense  as  to  make  the  drill  objectionable  in  a  small  heading.  An 
important  installation  of  these  machines  was  made  at  Lake  City, 
Colorado,  in  1891,  but  after  experiments  through  September  and 
October  th^  were  withdrawn  owing  to  the  objectionable  heating, 
unsoldering  of  connections,  and  breaking  of  drill  chucks,  due  to  the 
crystallisation  of  the  bronze  of  which  they  were  made.  These  defects 
have  been  remedied  by  better  electrical  and  mechanical  design  of 
solenoids  and  connections,  and  the  adoption  of  an  all  steel  plunger  and 
chuck.  Two  plants  were  installed  in  mines  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  1896,  but  particulars  of  the  result  of  the  experiment  are  not  given. § 

In  the  Bladra/y  electric  drill  ||  a  cylindrical  cam,  formed  with  a 
spiral  surface,  is  attached  to  the  drill  shaft  in  combination  with  an 
electric  motor  to  which  a  similar  cylindrical  cam  is  affixed.  The  cam 
attached  to  the  drill  shaft  is  connected  with  a  spiral  spring  which 
imparts  the  requisite  percussive  action  to  the  drilling  bar  immediately 
the  cam  reaches  the  limit  of  its  throw.  The  feed  of  the  drill  and  the 
rotation  of  the  cutter  tool  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  ordinary 

*  Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  1891,  li.,  6oa 

f  Ibid.,  1891,11.,  400. 

1 1891,  vol.  lii.,  720.  §  Amer,  Inst.  M.E.,  xxvi.,  416. 

II  Coa»  Guard,,  1897,  Izxiv.,  964. 
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rock  drills.  The  motor  is  of  the  polyphase  type.  The  machine  has  a 
stroke  of  3  inches,  and  in  a  trial  at  Johannesburg  is  said  to  have 
delivered  700  blows  a  minute,  each  of  400  lbs.,  with  an  expenditure 
of  2*04  horse  power  at  the  engine  driving  the  dynamo.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  practice. 

In  the  Meiaaner  drill,*  introduced  by  Siemens  and  Halske,  the 
electric  motor  is  separate  from  the  drill  itself  and  can  be  transported 
separately,  the  connection  between  motor  and  drill  being  made  by  a 
flexible  shaft.  This  flexible  shaft  is  connected  through  bevel  wheel 
gearing  to  the  shaft  operating  the  drill  which  imparts  a  reciprocating 
action  to  the  plunger  by  any  well-known  means,  such  as  a  crank  and 
pin  working  in  a  transverse  guide.  On  the  same  shaft  is  keyed  a 
small  flywheel.  The  combination  of  the  flexible  shaft,  the  wheel 
gearing  which  reduces  the  speed,  and  the  flywheel  is  successful  in 
preventing  any  recoil  on  the  gear,  and  allows  the  use  of  an  electric 
motor  of  the  highest  speed  and  consequently  of  the  highest  efficiency. 

Forms  of  Bit. — Like  ordinary  hand  tools,  the  first  form  of  bit 
for  machine  drills  was  that  of  a  chisel,  shaped  from  the  end  of  a 
round,  or  more  generally  octagonal,  section  steel  bar.  The  edge  of 
the  chisel  is  usually  rounded  or  convex,  while  the  angle  of  the  cutting 
edge  varies  from  60*"  to  100*  according  to  the  hardness  of  the 
rock,  the  most  common  angle  being  90*.  The  bit  is  usually  made 
half  as  wide  again  as  the  diameter  of  the  shank  to  enable  the  tool 
to  clear  itself,  but  the  projecting  ends  are  made  smaller  when  the 
rock  increases  in  hardness.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  more  strik- 
ing surface,  two  chisel  edges  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  were 
tried.  This  did  the  work  better,  but  as  the  hole  got  deep,  ready 
escape  of  the  debris  was  prevented,  as  the  tool  nearly  filled  the  hole. 
To  remove  this  difficulty,  the  two  chisels  were  made  to  cross  each 
other  on  a  slope,  forming  a  tool  like  the  letter  X,  which  is  the  shape 
now  generally  adopted.  Bits  like  the  letter  Z  have  been  tried  with 
most  satisfactory  results,  so  far  as  the  efficiency  of  the  boring  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  difficulty  of  sharpening  them  prevents  their  general 
application.  For  making  and  dressing  the  drill  bits,  a  set  of  tools 
called  '<  swages  "  are  employed.  These  are  like  moulds,  shaped  to  the 
form  of  the  bits  required. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  drills  should  be  quickly  and 
properly  shar[)ened.  An  expert  smith  and  striker  may  in  favourable 
cases  sharpen  and  temper  as  many  as  30  chisel  bits  in  an  hour,  but 
at  large  mines  when  hard  rocks  are  met  with,  a  field  is  open  for  the 
introduction  of  sharpening  machines.  Several  are  on  the  market,  and 
the  history  of  the  nine  British  patents  relating  to  the  invention  of 
these  machines  and  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  work 
have  been  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Colliery  Guardian^  of 
Dec.  9th,  1898,  vol.  Ixxvi.,  p.  1060. 

Use  of  Water  in  Boring  Holes.— Experience  has  proved  that  by 
using  water  in  the  holes  the  speed  of  drilling  is  considerably  increased, 
and  such  is  always  done  in  drilling  down-hill  holes.  With  up-hill  holes, 
water  cannot  be  employed  with  ordinary  means.  Messrs.  Dubois 
and  Frangois  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1899  a  device  which 
has  overcome  the  difficulty.  Water  is  injected  right  on  to  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  drill,  instead  of  simply  into  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  A 
*  Sng.  and  Min,  Joum,,  1898,  Ixvi.,  759. 
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small  copper  pipe  is  fixed  in  a  groore  extending  throughout  the  length 
of  the  drilling  bit,  and  is  connected  by  a  small  flexible  tube  to  a  tank 
fitted  to  the  back  of  the  piston-rod,  but  prevented  by  suitable  means 
from  rotating  with  it.  With  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  water  is 
thrown  right  on  to  the  place  where  the  cutting  edge  strikes,  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  is  always  kept  clear,  and  the  full  effect  of  the 
blow  from  the  drill  is  obtained ;  the  deeper  the  hole,  the  greater  the 
effect. 

A  good  automatic  injection  reduces  the  time  occupied  iti  drilling  a 
hole,  and  effects  a  saving  in  motive  power,  maintenance,  nnd  lubrica- 
tion, because  for  a  given  advance  the  number  of  blows  struck  is  less. 
The  latter  part  of  the  hole  is  drilled  as  quickly  as  the  first  portion, 
and  the  saving  in  time  amounts  to  two-thirds.* 

The  Rand  Drill  Co.f  obtain  similar  results  by  using  a  hollow  drill  . 
bar  formed  of  a  steel  tube  to  which  are  fastened  movable  steel  points. 
These  are  shaped  like  the  regular  X  bit,  and  are  supplied  at  such 
a  low  rate  as  not  to  be  worth  sharpening  when  dulled.  They  are 
pressed  on  to  the  drill  bar  by  a  special  machine,  and  do  not  come 
off  while  in  operation  if  proper  care  has  been  exercised.  The  current 
of  air  which  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  piston  and  drill  bit,  when 
the  machine  is  making  its  forward  stroke,  allows  the  drill  point  to 
strike  on  the  solid  rock  each  time. 

Cost  of  Maobine  and  Hand  Drilling. — For  two  years  at  Rams- 
beck  lead  mines,!  careful  comparisons  have  been  made  between  the 
cost  of  driving  levels  by  hand  and  by  machines.  The  strata  consist 
of  hard  schists  and  grey  wacke.  With  hand  boring,  the  average  speed 
of  driving  double  tramway  roads  was  found  to  be  9  feet  10  inches 
per  month,  while  with  machines  it  was  35  feet.  The  saving,  taking 
economy  and  speed  into  account,  was  304  per  cent. 

Saving  in  money  by  usinff  machine  drillB     .        .      ;^ii6  14    5 
„            „         per  yard  driven,        .         .        .  i  1 1     3 

„  „  percent., 20'6 

Interest  on  capital  and  amortisement  was  taken  at  13  per  cent. 
Repairs  to  drills  amounted  to  10*49  per  cent,  of  the  total  working 
cost. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  at  the  Rammelsberg  Mine  in 
the  Hartz,§  where  six  types  of  machine  drills  have  been  tried  for 
several  years.  It  appears  there  was  a  saving  equal  to  2s.  3'89d.  per 
ton  of  ore  won  in  favour  of  machine  as  compared  with  hand  drilling, 
including  all  costs,  during  the  year  1880-81.  The  saving  in  favour 
of  machine  drilling  for  the  years  1877,  1878,  and  1879  was  io-39d., 
IS.  '07d.,and  is.  5'2d.  per  ton  respectively,  which  shows  a  progressive 
increase,  probably  due  to  improvements  in  the  machines  and  training 
of  the  men. 

The  following  figures  relating  to  the  Vosberg  Tunnel,  U.S.A.,|| 
show  the  difference  in  the  speed  of  machine  drilling  compared  with 
hand : — 

*  Soc,  Ind.  Attn.,  vii.,  3e  S^rie,  393, 

t  Eng,  and  Mm,  Joum.,  1893,  Ivi.,  238. 

XFor,  Aha.  N,E.I,j  xxxi.,  24.  §76u2.,  xxxii.,  4j. 

jl  The  VoSbtrg  Tunnel,  Leo.  von  Rosenberg  (New  York,  1887),  26. 
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EMtBnd. 

WMtXnd. 

i^ 

ExcaTatioD. 
(cub.  ydB.) 

Length, 
(ft) 

Sxcatation. 
(cab.  ydB.) 

Hand  drillinff, 
Machine  drimng,  . 

6o-8i 
iSi'ii 

537'50 
1069-27 

138-63 

419-62 
109577 

Average  for  hand  drilling,  both  endB,  63*27  feet,  for  machine  drilling,  159*87 
feet ;  a  gain  in  speed  equal  to  1527  per  cent. 

COAIi  CUTTING  BY  MACHINERY.— Under  suitable  con- 
ditions, coal  can  be  holed  much  cheaper  by  machinery  than  by  hand, 
except,  probably,  when  wages  are  low.  The  great  advantage,  how- 
ever, is  that  less  small  coal  is  produced,  as  with  the  pick  a  man,  to 
under-cut  a  certain  distance,  has  to  remove  enough  height  at  the  face 
to  get  his  arms  in.  To  a  certain  extent,  machines  cannot  well  be  used 
in  old  mines,  the  work  requiring  to  be  specially  laid  out  for  them. 
Their  success  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  personal  organisation  and 
superintendence  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  operation.  Many  of 
the  failures  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Only  by  attention  to 
the  details  of  filling  and  hauling  the  coal  away  from  the  face  can  the 
machines  be  worked  with  that  regularity  which  will  make  them  pay. 
In  mining  with  the  pick,  the  men  themselves  look  after  their  tools, 
but  when  machines  are  employed  considerable  extra  attention  devolves 
upon  the  management,  as  the  machines  have  to  be  kept  in  order, 
duplicate  parts  provided  in  the  stores,  hose  pipes  maintained  in  good 
condition,  and  every  detail  carefully  attended  to. 

The  chief  advantage  of  machine  mining,  apart  from  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  under-cutting,  results  from  the  increased  production 
from  a  given  length  of  working  face  with  the  employment  uf  a  smaller 
number  of  men.  A  smaller  length  of  roadways  and  face  have  thus 
to  be  constructed  and  kept  in  repair  for  any  given  output.  New 
collieries  can  be  developed  more  rapidly,  and  become  remunerative 
long  before  they  would  do  if  developed  by  hand  labour.  The  dis- 
advantage is  the  additional  capital  required  at  a  time  when  the  mine 
is  being  opened  and  not  paying.  With  a  good  roof  requiring  little 
timber,  machines  are  used  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success,  but 
in  a  tender  coal  the  roof  is  crushed  down  upon  them,  or  supports 
have  to  be  set  near  the  face.  These  get  in  the  way  of  a  machine, 
which  cannot  move  round  them  like  a  collier.  Indeed,  a  fiiirly  strong 
roof  is  a  sine  qua  non,  because  machines  not  only  require  more  room 
between  the  wall  face  and  the  packing  than  a  miner,  but  make  so 
much  noise  when  at  work  as  to  prevent  the  attendants  hearing  the 
preliminary  warning  sounds  that  the  roof  generally  gives  before  it 
breaks  down.  In  order  to  minimise  this  risk,  it  is  usual  to  moment- 
arily stop  the  machine  at  short  intervals  to  listen  for  any  sound  of 
the  weigh tening  of  tlie  roof. 

The  many  different  types  employed,  which  often  only  vary  from 
each  other  in  detail,  may  be  divided  into  (a)  the  circular-saw  class, 
(b)  the  band-saw  class,  (c)  the  percussive,  and  (d)  the  bar  type. 

Machines  worked  by  Compressed  Air.—GUJott  and  CopUy*8 
is  a  represent<ative  of  the  circular-saw  type.     The  cutter  wheel  is  a 
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malleable-iron  disc,  4  feet  diameter,  furnished  on  its  outer  periphery 
with  a  series  of  chisels,  these  being  of  two  kinds,  single  and  double, 
placed  alternately.  Power  is  supplied  by  an  engine  having  cylinders 
9  inches  diameter  by  10  inches  stroke,  geared  down  about  5  to  i. 
The  machine  is  drawn  forward  by  a  wire  rope,  which  is  attached  to 
the  hook  (a.  Fig.  72),  then  passed  round  a  pulley  at  the  end  of  the 
face,  and  finally  brought  to,  and  coiled  on,  the  drum  h  by  the  action 
of  a  ratchet-wheel  and  pawl,  which  can  be  so  regulated  that  either 
one  or  more  teeth  are  taken  at  a  time,  thereby  allowing  the  machine 
to  be  fed  slower  if  the  under-cutting  is  hard.  This  machine  cuts  from 
back  to  front,  and  brings  its  debris  out,  if  the  cut  is  above  the  floor. 


Fig.  72. 

Rigg  cmd  Meiklejohn*8  machine  also  cuts  like  a  circular  saw,  but 
with  this  advantage — it  holes  into  the  face  on  the  underside  of  the 
sleepers ;  or,  in  other  words,  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  coal.  It 
can  ba  employed  in  the  thinnest  seams,  as  its  height  is  only  16  inches. 
It  is  provided  with  four  adjustable  screws,  one  on  each  corner,  by 
means  of  which  the  cutters  can  be  made  to  work  at  any  angle,  and 
the  axle-boxes  are  also  adjustable  to  allow  the  machines  to  progress 
at  any  angle,  irrespective  of  the  level  of  the  rails.  It  revolves,  how- 
ever, from  front  to  back,  and  carries  the  debris  into  the  cut,  requiring 
the  services  of  an  assistant  to  clean  it  out.  The  cut  can  be  made 
alternately  in  opposite  directions. 

JXctmond  Coal  Gutter', — ^An  experience  of  over  fifteen  years  with 
many  types  of  machines  induced  Mr.  W.  E.  Garforth  to  design  the  special 


Fig.  73- 

form  illustrated  in  Fig.  73,  which  possesses  several  novel  features.     It 
makes  the  deepest  cut  of  any  rotary  wheel  machine  (from  5  J  to  6  feet)^ 
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and  also  the  highest,  the  cat  in  exceptional  cases  being  as  much  as  9 
inches,  although  ^^  inches  is  the  usual  one.  This  leaves  such  a  space 
below  the  coal  that,  when  the  timber  is  withdrawn,  the  leverage  due 
to  the  depth  breaks  off  the  coal  at  the  back  of  the  holing.  The  cutter 
wheel  is  made  in  halves  to  facilitate  transport,  and  is  provided  with 
detachable  cutter  boxes,  somewhat  similar  to  a  tool  holder,  which  give 
a  certain  amount  of  rigidity  to  the  cutters,  prevent  them  getting 
broken  off,  and  enable  a  complete  set  to  be  changed  in  five  minutes. 
Two  cylinders,  each  9^  inches  diameter  by  9  inches  stroke,  are  em- 
ployed for  driving  the  cutting  disc,  the  necessary  rotary  motion  being 
transmitted  to  the  rack  on  the  cutter  wheel  through  gearing  in  the 
proportion  of  22  to  i.  In  order  to  balance  the  entire  machine,  both 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  weight  and  of  the  reilultant  forces  of  ^ 
driving,  cutting,  and  hauling,  the  cylinders  are  placed  at  either  end 
of  the  framework. 

Not  only  can  this  machine  be  employed  where  holing  is  done  in 
the  bottom  of  the  seam,  but  by  fitting  on  an  extra  pair  of  axles  and 
wheels  and  turning  over  the  machine,  it  can  be  made  to  cut  at  any 
desired  height.  From  February  12th,  1897,  to  March  nth,  1897,  a 
machine  cut  3014  lineal  yards  in  42  shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  including 
everything.  Some  particulars  of  the  economical  results  obtained  are 
given  further  on,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  introduction 
of  this  machine  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  problem  of  successful 
machine  mining. 

The  Jeffrey  Long-toall  machine  of  the  disc  wheel  type  possesses 
some  novel  features.  In  common  with  all  long-wall  machines,  it  is 
self-propelling,  but  the  rate  of  feed  is  adjustable  whilst  at  work,  and 
can  be  started  or  stop[>ed  without  stopping  the  machine.  The  cutting 
wheel  may  be  tilted  up  or  down  by  turning  a  handle,  so  that  obstacles 
may  be  ridden  over  or  an  uneven  floor  followed.  One  rail  only  is 
employed  on  which  the  machine  runs,  there  being  two  wheels — one 
in  the  front  and  one  in  the  rear  of  the  machine — the  rail  being  held 
in  place  by  jacks.  An  idler  wheel  is  provided  at  the  front  end,  which 
takes  the  side  thrust  of  the  machine  due  to  the  pull  from  the  cutting 
wheel. 

The  feed  is  so  arranged  that  the  machine  will  cut  at  three  speeds, 
the  highest  being  25  inches  per  minute,  medium  16  inches  per  minute, 
and  the  slowest  8  inches  per  minute. 

Bair<r8  machine  represents  the  band-saw  type.  The  cutters  are 
of  various  shapes,  and  are  mounted  on  an  endless  chain,  carried  by  a 
jib  which  projects  beneath  the  coal  from  3  feet  up  to  5  feet  as  required. 
Motion  is  given  by  an  8 -inch  cylinder  by  12 -inch  stroke  engine, 
through  gearing  to  a  cylindrical  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  machine. 
On  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  is  a  cam,  or  sprocket  wheel,  which  drives 
the  chain  carrying  the  cutter  teeth.  As  this  chain  has  to  be  carried 
over  the  top  of  the  rails,  the  machine  cannot  undercut  in  the  bottom 
of  the  seam  unless  the  floor  is  taken  up.  The  difficulty  is  got  over  to 
a  certain  extent  by  canting  the  machine  when  at  work. 

The  Mitchell  machine  of  American  design  belongs  to  the  chain  type 
of  cutter  for  longwall  work,  and  consists  of  a  bar  of  hardened  tool 
steel  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  framework  carrying  the 
driving  engines.  This  bar  carries  the  chain  having  cutters  fixed  in 
the  links,  and  the  whole  is  so  arranged  that  the  depth  of  the  cut  can 
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be  r^ulated  from  3  to  6  feet.  Motion  is  transmitted  to  the  chain  by 
means  of  spnr  and  berel  wheels,  the  gearing  running  in  oil. 

UarrisovkB  machine,  which  is  Urgely  employed  in  the  United 
States,  consists  of  a  percussion  drill  which  chips  away  tlie  coal.  A 
broad  pick  bit  is  secured  to  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  of  a  small  cylin- 
der mounted  on  wheels.  The  cutting  tool  is  chisel -shaped,  with  a 
triangular  slit  in  its  face.  To  perform  the  undercut,  two  boards, 
6  feet  by  3  feet,  are  laid  on  the  floor  close  to  the  face  and  slightly 
inclined  towards  it.  The  machine,  mounted  on  14-inch  wheels,  is  run 
on  these  boards,  air  turned  on,  and  the  face  attacked  at  the  angle 
shown  in  Fig.  74.  The  machine  is  balanced  on  the  wheels,  and  the 
operator,  lying  behind  it^  sprags  the  wheels  with  his  feet,  keeps  the 
machine  up  to  its  work,  and  by  means  of  the  handles  swings  it  about 
and  regulates  the  direction  of  the  blow. 

Machines  of  a  similar  type  have  often  been  designed,  but  the 
violent  shock  against  the  rear  head  of  the  cylinder,  when  the  piston 
made    its    backward    more- 

ment,  not  only  made  it  im-       "^^J^Sp^X. K*  —  -— — — 

possible  to  keep  them  to  their     jj^js^e^dig^^Ii^  he  JEMfs^ 
work,    but    broke    them    to        ^^^'?^^^$^k  ^Ak     frr'-f'T^ 

pieces.  India-rubber  cushions  ^"^^  1       ""ic^"". 

are  not  sufficient  remedy  for  SB  o  cC'T  d^  s     ^Jw 

this  evil.    Here  the  difficulty  | | ^^ 

is  surmounted    by  interpos-  °^^^******     ^ 

ing  between  the  piston  and         •^^''Vo->:::^X.-*^^  Vc^-: vl-^r/^ 
cylinder  head  an  air  cushion  Fig.  74. 

of  adjustable  pressure,  and, 

in  addition,  the  valves  are  so  arranged  that  the  rebound  of  the  pick 
actually  aids  in  moving  them.  Prof.  Wheeler*  states  that  it  takes 
about  six  minutes  to  shift  the  boards,  one  and  a-half  minutes  to 
change  the  bit,  and  sixteen  minutes  to  cut  4  feet  wide  by  4  feet  deep. 
To  disconnect,  load  up  the  outfit  on  a  truck  and  remove  to  the  next 
place,  unload  and  start  to  work  again,  takes  about  twenty  minutes^ 
The  cutting  capacity  is  found  to  be  between  60  and  70  lineal  feet  per 
ten  hours  shift,  with  an  air  pressure  of  80  lbs.,  the  average  for  six 
machines  for  a  month  being  63*8  feet.  A  Harrison  machine  weighs 
only  700  lbs.  and  costs  about  £120.  The  cost  per  day  for  power, 
repairs,  interest,  and  depreciation,  is  put  at  3d.  per  ton. 

The  IngersoU'SerffeatU  machine  is  similar  in  general  appearance  to 
the  Harrison,  bat  is  furnished  with  an  aiivmoved  valve  like  their 
drills.  It  is  claimed  to  be  simpler  in  construction,  to  be  more  under 
control,  to  deliver  a  harder  blow,  and  to  be  more  economical  in  air 
than  the  Harrison. 

The  Yoch  machine  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  Harrison  or  Ingersoll, 
and,  idthough  400  lbs.  heavier  than  either,  is  considered  by  Mr.  W. 
Blakemoref  to  be  as  easy  to  steer,  having  larger  cylinders,  being 
stronger  and  somewhat  more  compact,  to  strike  a  harder  blow,  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  to  work  with  less  vibration.  He  adds  I 
that  two  years'  further  experience  with  the  three  machines  confirms 
this  view,  and  that  for  seams  where  nodules  of  pyrites  or  hard  stones 


*  School  of  Mines  Quarteriy,  New  York,  ix.,  308. 
t  Fed.  Ifut.,  zi,  193.  t  Ibid,^  ziii,  p.  49a 
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are  to  be  met  with  in  the  holing,  percussive  machines  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  type,  as  the  intelligence  of  the  workman  could 
direct  every  blow,  the  slightest  twist  of  the  handles  at  the  rear 
causing  a  corresponding  deflection  of  the  pick.  In  this  way,  the 
operator  could  cut  all  round  the  obstmctioD,  and  finally  remove  it 
without  serious  damage. 

The  Jeffrey  pillar  and  stall  coal-cutter  differs  from  all  others  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  cut  is  made.  The  machine  consists  of  a  bed 
frame,  occupying  a  space  about  2  feet  wide  by  7  feet  6  inches  long, 
composed  of  two  steel  channel  bars,  the  top  plates  on  each  forming 
racks  with  the  teeth  downwards,  into  which  the  feed  wheels  of  the 
sliding  frame  engage.  On  the  rear  end  of  the  latter  is  mounted  a 
pair  of  5-inch  by  5A-inch  engines,  or  an  electric  motor,  from  which 
power  is  transmittecT  through  straight  gear  and  worm  wheels  to  the 
rack,  which  feeds  the  sliding  frame  forward.  In  the  earlier  machines, 
a  cutter  bar  with  teeth  arranged  in  spiral  form  was  mounted  on  the 


Fig.  75. 

front  end  of  the  sliding  frame,  but  this  construction  hns  been  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  an  endless  chain  carrying  cutting  knives,  working 
around  a  triangular-shaped  cutter  head.  Two  advantages  are  thus 
secured : — Only  three  wheels  are  required  to  guide  the  chain — viz., 
two  in  the  cutter  head  and  the  sprocket  wheel  for  conveying  power, 
while  the  sliding  frame  is  contained  wholly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cutter  head,  within  the  stationary  bed  frame,  insuring  perfect  pro- 
tection to  persons  working  around  the  machine.  All  the  cutting  tools 
being  of  identical  shape  are  interchangeable,  but  are  set  at  varying 
angles  in  sockets  forming  part  of  the  chain,  as  shown  in  Fig.  75. 
While  the  machine  is  making  its  cut  it  is  firmly  held  in  position  by 
two  screw-jacks,  one  at  the  back  and  the  other  at  the  front. 

The  essential  difference  between  this  and  other  machines  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  cut  is  made.  Here  it  is  parallel  to  the  face, 
while  in  all  others  it  is  at  right  angles.  This  machine  really  does  its 
work  in  the  same  direction  as  a  miner.  When  the  cut  has  reached 
the  required  depth,  usually  about  5  feet,  the  cutter  chain  is  thrown 
out  of  gear  and  withdrawn,  the  machine  moved  sideways  along  the 
face  over  the  width  of  the  groove,  and  another  cut  made.  This  gets 
over  two  disadvantages — (a)  the  inability  of  most  coal-cutters  to  work 
in  stalls  which  are  set  with  timber  at  short  intervals,  since  so  long  as 
the  props  are  wide  enough  for  this  machine  to  be  got  between  (about 
3  feet  6  inches),  it  can  easily  be  placed  in  position,  even  if  they  are 
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close  to  the  hoe;  (6)  the  irregnlar  holing  generally  produced  when 
the  floor  of  the  seam  is  undulating.  Rotarj  wheel  machines  must 
cut  a  straight  groove ;  this  machine  can  follow  any  variation  in  the 
floor  which  takes  place  within  its  width. 

By  arranging  the  sliding  cutter  frame  at  right  angles  to  the  floor 
of  the  seam,  a  modification  of  this  machine  has  been  introduced  for 
shearing  a  vertical  groove  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  any  bed  of 
coal.  The  method  of  using  such  a  machine  is  to  place  it  in  position 
on  the  floor  at  the  working  face,  adjust  jacks  under  it,  and  raise  it  to 
the  roof.  After  the  6rst  cut  has  been  made  at  the  top,  the  machine 
is  lowered  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of  the  groove,  and  is  then 
in  position  to  cut  again. 

The  chain  form  of  machine  takes  less  power  to  drive  than  the  bar 
type,  and  will  make  a  cut  in  hard  material  3  feet  6  inches  wide  and 
6  feet  deep  in  about  eight  minutes.  The  machine  labours  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  large  and  heavy,  and  is  expensive  to  move 
about  from  one  place  to  another.  After  the  first  cut  under  has  been 
made,  it  takes  about  twenty  minutes  to  move  the  machine  sideways 
and  fix  it  in  position  for  the  second  cut. 

Machines  Driveii  by  Bleotrioity. — Although  machines  under- 
cut coal  cheaper  than  manual  labour,  under  suitable  conditions,  the 
difficulty  aS  driving  them  by  compressed  air  or  wire  ropes  nullifies 
the  advantages  to  a  certain  extent,  even  where  fa-vourable  condi- 
tions exist.  The  cost  of  installing  compressed  air  is  considerable, 
and  its  tramsmission  to  the  face  presents  serious  difficulties  in  coal 
mines ;  itot  onfy  are  the  pipes  expensive,  but  the  cost  of  labour  in 
laying  them  is  large.  If  the  pipes  are  carried  along  the  side  of  the' 
road  on  supports,  any  fiikll  of  roof  or  sides  will  break  them ;  while  if 
they  are  buried  beneath  the  floor  leaks  cannot  be  detected.  These 
latter  considerations  are  not  so  important  in  the  main  roads  as  they 
adre  in;  those  approaching  the  foce,  which-  are  constantly  being  altered 
in  dimension,  and  in  which  repairs  are  frequent. 

Eleetricity  appears  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  the*  operation  of 
coal  cutting.  In  the  facility  with  which  power  can  be  carried  about, 
this  medium  stasids  unrivalled,  and  the  cost  of  up-keep  is  less  than 
witlr  other  systems.  The  only  objection  seems  to  be  the  danger  that 
may  result  from  sparking  at  ^e  motors  in  situations  where  explosive 
alattospheres  exist.  In  the  author's  opinion  this  danger  appears  to 
have  been  exaggerated.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  majority  of 
mines  do  not  contain  explosive  atmospheres,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  outburst  of  gas,  the  motor  might  be  immediately  stopped. 
Sparking  at  known  points,  or  by  short  circuiting,  appears  to  be 
iweventable^  as  it  depends  on  the  design  of  the  machine,  on  the  in- 
telligence of  the  workmen-  operating  it,  and  last,  but  not  least,  on  the 
common-sense  of  the  purchaser.  In  the  desire  to  secure  economy  in 
outlay,  less  money  is  often  spent  on  safeguards  than  should  be  the 
casa 

After  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of  electrically  driven 
ooal-cutting  machines,  Mr.  T.  B.  A.  Clarke*  considers  that  a  fair 
average  performance  for  each  machine  cutting  4^  feet  under  may  be 
takenat  80  lineal  yards  per  shift  of  eight  hours,  and  that  the  machines 
should  cut  on  two  shifts,  leaving  the  third  clear  for  repairs  and  peri- 

^Ted.  Inst,,  xi,,  492. 
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odical  OYerhauling — a  practice  always  advisable.  Oompoond  wound 
dynamos,  over  compounded  to  the  extent  of  about  lo  per  cent,  to 
allow  for  loss  of  pressure  in  the  line  at  full  load,  and  series  wound 
motors,  capable  of  goin^  up  td  i6  horse-power  without  undue  heating, 
should  be  employed.  He  prefers  a  cable  of  the  type  insulated  with 
pure  vulcanised  rubber,  covered  with  a  strong  protective  sheath  of 
tarred  hemp  and  braid,  having  a  standard  insulation  of  2000  megohms 
per  mile,  as  the  cost  of  this  is  very  little  more  than  that  of  the  lower 
standards.  Twin  and  concentric  cables  are  objectionable  on  account 
of  their  want  of  flexibility,  liability  to  kink,  and  risk  of  short  circuit. 
Armouring  the  cable  renders  it  less  liable  to  abrasion,  but  a  fall  of 
roof  is  almost  certain  to  drive  the  armouring  into  contact  with  the 
copper  core,  and  thus  put  the  circuit  to  earth.  Ordinary  cables,  when 
abraded,  can  be  patched  and  used  in  the  roads  for  extension  of  the 
branch  circuit.  He  considers  the  disc  wheel  is  the  most  suitable 
implement  for  long-wall  coal-cutting,  and  that  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  rigidity  and  absence  of  vibration  should  be  secured  as 
much  as  possible.  Unless  the  rails  on  which  the  machine  travels 
are  firmly  propped  and  secured,  the  machine  will  not  keep  up  to  its 
work,  and  the  current  used  will  vary  considerably  instead  of  remaining 
steady.  Finally,  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  motor  itself  depends 
largely  on  the  proper  fixing  and  design  of  the  brush  gear.  In  one 
especially  designed  for  this  purpose,  and  giving  very  satisfactory 
results,  the  brushes  used  are  carbon  and  the  commutator  segments 
are  cast  copper.  As  the  cable  erection  at  the  face  is  of  a  temporary 
character,  while  liability  to  leakage  is  great,  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  to  use  a  pressure  sufficient  to  give  good  efficiency,  and  yet 
too  low  to  cause  any  injury  through  an  accidental  shock.  A  pressure 
on  the  surfsice  of  400  to  440,  giving  380  volts  at  the  motor,  meets 
these  conditions. 

The  Ooolden*  cutter  consists  of  a  long  bar,  taper  or  parallel,  having 
a  series  of  steel  tools  arranged  on  it.  This  bar  is  rotated  at  the  rate 
of  about  500  revolutions  per  minute,  the  electric  motor  running  at 
about  700  revolutions.  The  cutter^bar  is  drilled  with  a  series  of 
holes,  each  of  which  is  placed  in  a  direction  nearly,  but  not  quite,  at 
90°  to  the  next  adjacent  one,  with  the  result  that  the  cutters  form 
a  left-handed  spiral,  which  serves  to  equalise  the  cutting  action,  and 
also  a  right-handed  spiral,  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  corkscrew,  and 
draws  the  debris  out  of  the  cut.  After  trying  various  forms  for  the 
cutters,  a  V-shape  has  been  adopted,  with  the  edge  nearest  the 
machine  sloping  across  the  cut;  so  that  when  the  tool  has  entered 
about  ^  or  ^  inch  a  wedging  action  commences,  and  the  ridge  of  coal 
left  between  succeeding  cutters  is  split  off.  As  a  maximum  perform- 
ance at  Nostell  Colliery,  this  machine  cut  55  yards  of  face  an  average 
depth  of  3  feet  8  inches  in  55  minutes. 

The  Heppd  and  FaUerson  machine  is  of  the  rotary  bar  type,  with 
the  cutting  bar  having  three  dovetail  grooves  running  along  its  length, 
in  which  are  placed  the  teeth,  these  being  kept  in  position  and  the 
required  distance  from  one  another  by  suitable  strips  of  metal.  The 
whole  of  the  cutting  mechanism  can  be  swung  about  for  examination 
of  the  cutting  bar  and  during  the  removal  of  the  machine  from  one 
part  of  the  mine  to  another.  The  small  coal  produced  by  the  machine 
*  Inst,  C,E.,  oiv.,  104. 
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during  holing  is  remoyed  by  an  endless  scraper  chain,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  entirely  oyercomes  the  difficulties  experienced  in  other 
machines  of  the  bar  type  from  the  jamming  of  the  cutting  tool. 

The  Jeffrey  machine,  as  described  above,  but  with  the  engines 
replaced  by  an  electric  motor,  is  largely  in  (kvour  in  America.  The 
current  required  is  from  30  to  50  amperes  at  a  pressure  of  220  volts  ; 
the  armature  is  calculated  to  run  at  1000  revolutions  per  minute, 
while  the  cutter-bar  makes  200  revolutions.  The  momentum  of  the 
armature  is  such  that  obstructions  met  with  by  the  cutter-bar  are 
not  perceptible,  so  that  the  machine  is  caused  to  run  steadily.  A 
great  number  of  these  machines  have  been  applied,  and  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  each  averages  from  600  to  900  square  feet  of  under- 
cut in  ten  hours. 

Van-DepoeU.^ — A  machine  of  the  percussive  type  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  in  America.  With  a  stroke  of  from  5  to  6^  inches, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  a  solenoid,  it  delivers  from  300  to  350  blowa 
per  minute,  and  weighs  a  little  over  700  lbs. 

Cost  of  Coal-(^tting. — Mr.  R.  W.  Clark  f  gives  the  actual 
figures  for  a  day's  work,  taken  at  haphazard,  as  6}  lineal  yards  of 
under-cutting  per  hour,  as  the  average  performance  of  four  machines 
during  three  shifts.  He  states  that  the  holing  was  exceedingly  hard, 
and  that  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  performance,  as,  almost  always^ 
little  delays  will  occur.  The  working  place  should  not  be  too  long, 
as  if  there  is  any  delay  in  filling  the  coals  out,  the  machine  will  be 
stopped  on  its  own  journey.  The  chief  point  on  which  success 
depends,  is  the  removal  of  the  machine  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  must  be  made  as  expeditious  and  as  simple  as  possible.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  readiness  of  the  men.  Three  men  have  moved 
the  machine  about  2000  yards  up  some  very  low  roads,  taking  about 
sixteen  hours  in  un fixings  removing,  and  fixing  up  again.  The  deputies 
should  be  men  of  quick  observation  and  ready  resource,  and  able  to 
estimate  how  much  work  there  is  to  be  done  in  every  shift  in  every 
face,  and  to  arrange  for  the  regular  working  of  the  machines.  In 
1883,  3fd.  was  paid  per  lineal  yard  cut,  this  including  removal  of 
machine  and  laying  pipes  in  the  roads  leading  to  the  face. 

Mr.  Geo.  Blake  Walker  gives  a  comparison,  reproduced  on  p.  83. 
of  the  relative  cost  of  coal-getting  by  hand  and  by  machine.  { 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  greatest  saving  results  from  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  small  made  by  machines. 

Mr.  T.  B.  A.  Clarke  has  prepared  the  accompanying  table  giving 
the  results  obtained  at  a  n\imber  of  collieries  with  machines  driven 
by  electricity  during  two  or  three  years. 

The  high  cost  at  Lidgett  is  due  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  holing 
and  the  low  height  of  the  workings,  which  causes  hindrances  in  the 
handling  of  the  machines. 

From  an  average  of  eleven  Jeffrey  pillar  and  stall  machines, 
worked  at  Scott  Haven,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gresley§  gives 
the  production  of  each  machine  at  25,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum, 
while  the  savings,  including  renewals,  supplies,  and  interest  and  depre- 
ciation, amount  to  fourpence  per  ton.      There  was  an  increased  yield 

*  Bng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  1891,  lii.,  245. 

t  Brit.  Soc,  Min,  Stud,,  x.,  124.  t^ed.  Inst,   i.,  132. 

§  Inst.  C,E,,  cxxxi.,  117. 
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of  large  coal  of  3  per  cent,  due  to  the  machines,  while  the  total 
number  of  men  employed  for  the  same  output  was  less  by  33  per 
cent,  than  if  manual  labour  were  employed. 


*i 

a 

COLLHRT. 

1 

Feet. 

lidgett,      . 

3i 

NosteU,      . 

4i 

Aatley      and 

3i 

Tyldesley, 

Stanton — 

(a)  Stanhope 

4h 

Seam, 

{b)    Eureka 

4i 

Seam, 

Sutton— 

(a)  Top      hard 
Seam, 

4i 

(6)DunsilSeam, 

4i 

Cannock  and 

SSi^'i^m,   . 

4i 

Nature  of  the 
Holing  Mateilal. 


Strong  hind  with 

lumps  of  pyrites, 

Hard   bind    with 

Eyrites   in  thin 
lyers. 
Strong    spavin 
without  pyrites, 

Soft  spavin, 

Hard  spavin, 

iOrdinary  spavin. 
Hard  spavin, 

Bind,  . 


I 


Lin. 
yardfl. 

55 
80 


75 

85 
80 

75 

75 

80 


1 


Veet. 

2 

3 
3i 

S 

4 

5i 
3 

5i 


1 

1! 


Pence. 
3-30 

I '40 

1*40 

0-84 
I -co 

0*90 

1-30 

o'8i 


H.P. 
21 

18 


17 

16 
18 

17 
18 

17 


Mr.  W.  £.  Garforth  *  states  that  the  introduction  of  machines  in 
a  seam  4  feet  thick  has  reduced  the  getting  price  from  2s.  ild.  per 
ton  by  hand  to  is.  3}dv  &  difference' of  lod.  per  ton,  from  which  must 
be  deducted  the  cost  of  working  the  machine,  interest  on  capital, 
redemption,  repairs,  and  renewals,  while  the  production  per  man  per 
day  has  increased  from  3^  tons  by  hand  mining  to  6  tons  by  machines. 
The  introduction  of  a  deep  holing  machine  making  a  cut  of  5^  feet^ 
and  by  keeping  the  face  straight  has  resulted  in  a  more  regular  frac- 
ture of  the  coaly  which  has  reduced  the  number  of  shota  to  6  or  7  per 
day,  as  con^pared  with  35  to  40  on  a  similar  length  of  face  when  the 
undercutting  was  done  by  hand.  At  another  colliery  where  the  seam 
lies  at  fux  angle  of  20  to  27**,  the  cost  has  been  reduced  from 
28.  3d.  per  ton  by  hand  to  is.  4^d.  per  ton  by  machine. 

After  keeping  strict  accounts  of  all  costs  and  charging  to  the  coal- 
cutting  machines  all  upkeep  expenses,  and  interest  on  and  redemption 
of  capital  invested,  Mr.  W.  D.  Hardief  states  that  at  a  Canadian  colliery 
machine  mining  reduced  the  getting  cost  by  6*62  pence  per  ton  as 
compared  with  pick  mining. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Parker  X  gives  the  following  figures  to  show  the  greatly 
increased  use  of  these  machines  in  the  United  States : — 


•  Fed,  Irut.,  xv.,  384. 
XAmAr.  Inst,  M,E,,  Feb.,  1899. 
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1898. 

1897. 

Incraaae. 

Number  of  machines  used, 
Number  of  firms  using  machines,    . 
Average  tons  mined  by  each  machine. 

32,413,144 
2,622 

12,362 

22,649,220 

1.956 

211 

11,572 

9.763.^ 

76 
790 

Stanley's  Heading  Maohine. — Few  of  the  machines  yet  described 
can  be  applied  for  driring  narrow  roads.  The  Stanley  Header  (Fig. 
76)  has  been  designed  for  such  a  purpose,  and  consists  of  a  cutter-bar 
driven,  through  gearing,  by  a  pair  of  vertical  engines.  The  cutter- 
bar  is  composed  of  a  massive  iron  casting,  placed  parallel  to  the  face 
of  coal,  and  carrying  on  each  extremity  a  bar  of  iron,  2  feet  long,  to 
the  ends  of  which  the  cutter-knives  are  attached.  This  tool  is 
revolved,  and  cuts  out  an  annular  excavation,  leaving  in  the  centre  a 
core  of  coal,  which  is  removed  by  hand- wedging. 


Fig.  76, 

The  machine  may  be  considered  a  practical  success.  It  has  now 
been  working  several  years,  and  has  given  satisfaction  in  every  case. 
The  actual  speed  of  cutting  is  from  2  to  3  inches  per  minute.  The 
wedging  down  of  the  core  and  placing  machine  in  position  for  a  fresh 
cut  takes  on  an  average  about  an  hour.  The  chief  saving  results  from 
the  increased  proportion  of  large  coal  and  the  rapidity  of  the  work. 

At  Hamilton  Palace  Colliery  *  two  machines  were  employed,  one 
working  immediately  in  front  of  the  other,  each  taking  out  a  circle 
5  feet  diameter,  leaving  a  block  of  coal  i  foot  in  between.  In  order 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  machines  by  the  actual  work  done  over  a 
period  of  time,  the  record  on  the  following  page  was  kept  when  a  com- 
paratively clean  and  continuous  area  of  coal  was  being  operated  upon. 

The  lessened  cost  during  the  last  two  fortnights  was  due  to  a 
reduction  in  the  miners'  wages.  The  conclusion  arrived  at,  after  all 
the  experience  gained,  was  that  the  heading  machine  drives  a  place 
1 1  feet  wide  about  four  times  fisister  than  hand  labour  at  about  double 
the  cost,  all  outlays  for  cutting,  removing  the  coal,  laying  the  pipes, 
and  shifting  the  machines  being  included. 


♦  Fed.  Inst,,  vi.,  7. 
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Fortnlgfata. 

Shifts 
Worked. 

DiiUnoeCiit 
5  feet  In 
Aimeter. 

Distance  Cut 
per  Shift 

Amount  Paid 

for  Cutting  and 

Filling. 

Cost  per 

Lineal  Foot 

Cut. 

I 
2 

3 
4 

I 

23 

23 

19 
23 

Feet. 
283 
270 
276 
212 

Feet. 
12-30 

1 1 74 
11-50 
1177 
I2IO 

12-34 

£     B.    d. 

35    9    9 
33    3    9 
31    4    6 

23  8    2 
20  18    0 

24  19    6 

s.        d. 
2     6*09 
2      5-50 
2      315 
2      2*50 
I      9-80 
I      9-10 

Boring  Cross  Cuts. — Machine  drills,  for  boring  air-holes*  to 
serve  as  connections  between  winning  head-ways,  are  largely  employed 
in  the  Saarbriicken  coal-field.  They  are  of  the  rotary  type,  having 
jagged  teeth  cutting-edges  in  the  circumference  of  the  drill.  Four 
men  can  drill  from  34  to  46  feet,  12  inches  diameter  hole,  in  an  eight- 
hours  shift.  With  the  Munscheid  and  the  Hussmann  machines  two 
men  are  required,  who  will  bore  a  hole  20  inches  diameter  at  the  rate 
of  1  '09  yards  per  hour ;  with  holes  i  if  inches  diameter,  the  cost  of 
boring  is  given  at  is.  4^.  per  yard.  The  ordinary  sizes  are  for  holes 
14,  16,  18,  and  20  inches  diameter,  the  first  cost  of  a  machine  being 
about  £35.      

EXFIiOSIVES — Qunpowder. — Although  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  replace  this  explosive  with  other  substances,  it 
still  remains  unrivalled  for  the  special  operation  of  getting  down  coal 
under  conditions  where  inflammable  gas  is  not  present  in  dangerous 
quantities  and  the  mine  is  not  dry  and  dusty.  Gunpowder  should 
consist  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  75  per  cent,  saltpetre,  properly 
refined,  15  per  cent,  charcoal,  preferably  made  from  alder  or  willow 
wood,  and  10  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  With  a  view,  however,  of  pro- 
ducing something  cheap,  not  only  have  the  proportions  of  charcoal  and 
sulphur  been  increased  and  saltpetre  decreased,  but  impure  chemicals 
have  been  employed  instead  of  pure  ones,  with  the  result  that,  in 
common  gunpowders,  the  purchaser  pays  for  quantities  of  useless 
material  that  do  no  work. 

In  the  manufacture  the  ingredients  are  first  pulverised  separately, 
and  then  mixed  together  and  ground  under  heavy  rollers  for  from  two 
and  a  half  to  ten  hours.  Even  if  suitable  proportions  and  materials  are 
employed,  grinding  must  be  carried  on  for  some  time,  or  the  mechanical 
mixture  of  the  ingredients  is  incomplete  and  combustion  imperfect. 
High-grade  sporting  powders  are  milled  for  ten  hours,  not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  increase  their  strength  as  to  prevent  or  decrease  "  fouling," 
and  as  it  is  just  as  essential  that  no  smoke,  or  as  little  as  possible, 
should  be  given  off  when  the  charge  is  fired  underground,  blasting 
powders  should  be  milled  for  a  similar  length  of  time.  The  best 
results  have  been  obtained  in  Germany  by  the  use  of  rye  straw  for 
charcoal,  carbonised  to  brownness,  with  sulphur  reduced  from  10 
per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.  The  problem  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphur 
altogether. 

The  so-called  smokeless  powders  may  be  defined  as  chemical  com- 
pounds, and  generally  consist  of  gun-cotton  and  picric  acid,  sometimes 
♦  Far,  Aba,  N,E.I.,  xxxiii.,  58. 
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alone,  sometimes  in  combination,  mixed  with  retarding  agents  to 
prevent  detonation.  The  absence  of  smoke  is  a  great  advantage,  but 
safety  in  storing  and  reliability  in  keeping  quality  is  greater.  The 
slow-burning  character  of  gunpowder  makes  it  an  admirable  rending 
compound.  It  gives  out  its  energy  in  a  constant  heaving  force,  and 
brings  down  coal  in  large  lumps.  No  other  explosives  do  so ;  their 
energy  is  locally  developed,  smashing  up  such  a  soft  substance  as  coal, 
and  entailing  a  loss  to  colliers  and  colliery  owners.  So  far  as  cost  is 
concerned,  gunpowder  compares  favourably  in  all  ordinary  operations 
with  any  other  explosive.  So  long  as  powder  will  blow  the  bottom 
of  the  holes  out,  nothing  is  gained  by  using  more  powerful  explosives ; 
but  in  strong  rocks  the  employment  of  powder  means  shallow  holes 
and  slow  progress.  Where  everything  is  sacrificed  to  speed  the  holes 
are  bored  deep,  and  sufficient  explosive  used  to  break  up  the  rock  into 
small  fragments,  and  so  hasten  its  subsequent  removal.  Gunpowder 
possesses  an  advantage  which  is  not  shared  by  any  other  explosive ; 
it  can  be  used  either  with  or  without  detonators,  and  be  made  to  do 
more  work  at  will. 

NitrO'-Glyoeriiie. — This  substance  is  fbrmed  by  the- action  of  a 
mixttire  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  glycerine.  It  is  a  bright^ 
oily,  colourless  and  odourless  fluid,  has  a  faint  sweet  taste,  and  is 
poisonous,  causing  headache  and  colic.  It  is  such  an  unstable  com- 
pound that  its  use  has  been  forbidden  by  law  in  this  country  and  in 
most  Continental'  ones;  but,  mixed  with  other  substances,  it  forms 
the  base  of  a  large  number  of  modern  high  explosives. 

Dynamite  is  a  plastic  substance  of  reddish-brown  colour,  consist- 
ing of  nitro-glycerine  absorbed  in  porous  kieselguhr,  which  is  earth 
consisting  of  the  shells  of  diatoms  (nearly  pure  silica),  found  in 
Hanover  and  other  Ibcalities.  Many  other  absorbent  materials  have 
been  tri^d,  but  kieselguhr  has  given  the  best  results.  This  choice  has 
been  further  justified  by  the  absence,  after  explosion,  of  the  noxious 
fumes  of  carbonic  oxide,  which  render  charcoal,  although  equally 
absorbent,  so  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  miner.  Ordinary  dynamite 
contains  75  parts  of  nitro-glycerine  and  25  parts  of  kieselguhr.  In 
the  open  air,  in  small  quantities,  it  burns  freely,  quietly,  and  without 
explosion.  One  advantage  of  the  dynamite  class  of  explosives  is  that 
they  are  plastic,  and  therefore,  when  tamped,  fit  accurately  into  the 
hole.  Metal  rods  or  rammers  should  never  be  employed  to  tamp  the 
charge.  A  wooden  rod  should  be  used,  and  the  cartridges  gently, 
though  fifrmly,  squeezed  into  place. 

Blasting  Gtolatine  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  known 
explosives,  anri  is  a  tough,  slightly  elastic,  semi-transparent  substance, 
resembling  ordinary  gelatine.  It  contains  93  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
glycerine, together  with  7  per  cent,  of  nitro-cotton,  and  on  explosion 
resolves  itself  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogen,  there  being  just 
enough  oxygen  to  combine  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen.  It  is 
stated  to  be  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  dynamite,  and  more  insensible 
to  shocks  than  that  substance. 

Gelatine-Dynamite. — This  is  a  compound  better  known  to  miners 
and  contractors,  being  more  used  for  blasting  rock  which  is  required 
to  be  removed  in  as  large  pieces  as  possible,  as  its  action  is  a  heaving 
and  rending,  rather  than  a  disruptive  one.  In  appearance  it  is 
more  opaque  than  blasting  gelatine,  and  consists  of  80  per  cent,  of 
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that  explosive,  with  nitrate  of  potash  and  wood-pulp  added  in  pro- 
portion. 

Gelignite  is  similar  in  composition.  It  consists  of  65  per  cent,  of 
blasting  gelatine  and  35  per  cent,  of  the  absorbing  powder. 

In  cold  weather  all  nitro-glycerine  compounds  freeze,  even  at  a 
temperature  of  46**  F.,  and  are  very  dangerous  to  use  when  in  such  a 
state.  The  cartridges  may,  however,  be  softened,  without  danger,  in 
warm- water  warming-pans.  They  must  not  be  put  in  the  warm  water 
to  do  so,  but  first  in  a  water-tight  vessel,  and  then  that  vessel  placed 
in  warm  water. 

Baekarock. — This  explosive  is  largely  employed  in  America.  It 
is  composed  of  80  per  cent,  of  potassium  chlorate  and  20  per  cent,  of 
nitro-benzol.  The  former  of  these  ingredients  is  solid,  and  the  latter 
liquid,  and  both  are  non-explosive  during  their  manufacture,  storage, 
and  transport.  Little  danger  attends  the  use  of  this  explosive  as 
explosion  can  only  take  place  after  mixture,  this  being  generally  done 
immediately  before  charging. 

BI.ASTIKQ  IN  DBY  AND  DUSTY  MINES.— The  passing  of 
the  British  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  materially  modified  the  use  of 
explosives  underground,  as  General  Bule  12  states  that  "in  places 
likely  to  contain  either  accumulations  of  gas 
or  coal-dust,  a  shot  shall  not  be  fired  unless 
the  explosive  is  so  used  with  water  or  other 
contrivance  as  to  prevent  it  inflaming  gas,  or 
is  of  such  a  nature  that   it  cannot  inflame 
gas."     The  one  fault  of  gunpowder  is  that  it 
gives  off  a  certain  amount  of  flame  on  explo- 
sion, and  its  use  is,  therefore,  not  allowable 
under  the  circumstances  just  stated.    To  meet 
the  altered  conditions,   and  yet  to  continue 
the  use  of  explosives,  numerous  methods  have 
been  proposed. 

Water  Cartridge. — A  cartridge  of  gelig- 
nite (usually  of  such  a  size  that  only  one  is 
necessary)  is  held  in  a  skeleton  case  (a.  Figs. 
77  and  79)  having  a  number  of  thin  metal 
diaphrams,  6,  which  keep  the  cartridge  in  the 
<%ntre  of  the  case  (c.  Figs.  77  and  79)  con- 
taining the  water.  A  detonator  is  inserted 
into  the  last  cartridge,  and  a  fuse,  or  electric 
wires,  passed  from  it  to  the  outside  of  the 
bore-hole.  The  space  between  the  charge  and 
the  case  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  outer 

end  firmly  tied  round  the  projecting  fuse  or  wires  d,  A  guide  wire,  0, 
is  also  placed  in  the  bag  to  keep  the  charge  in  the  centre  loug  ways. 
The  objections  to  this  apparatus  are  (i)  the  large  number  of  parts 
and  delicate  handling  they  require;  (2)  the  water  acts  as  a  sort 
of  cushion  between  the  explosive  and  the  sides  of  the  hole  and 
so  lessens  the  effect;  (3)  the  large-sized  hole  which  has  to  be 
bored  ;  (4)  and  a  liability  of  rupturing  the  case  and  letting  out  the 
water. 

Permitted  Explosives. — Under  section  6  of  the  British  Coal 
Mines  Act,  1896,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  prohibit  the 
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use  of  any  explosive  UDderground,  which  he  is  satisfied  is  ansafe, 
and  under  this  section  has  made  the  following  order  : — 

1.  (a)  In  all  coal  mines  in  which  inflammable  gas  has  been  found  within  the 

previous  three  months  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  indicative  of  danger, 
the  use  of  any  explosive,  other  than  a  permitted  explosive,  as  herein- 
after defined,  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  the  seam  or  seams  in  which 
the  ffas  has  been  found. 
(6)  In  aU  coal  mines  which  are  not  naturally  wet  throughout,  the  use  ot  any 
explosive,  other  than  a  permitted  explosive,  as  hereinafter  defined,  is 
absolutely  prohibited  in  all  roads,  and  in  every  dry  and  dusty  part  of 
the  mine. 

2.  In  all  such  coal  mines  or  parts  thereof  as  aforesaid,  the  use  of  permitted 
explosives  is  prohibited,  unless  the  following  conditions  are  observed  : — 

(a)  Every  charee  of  the  explosive  shell  be  placed  in  a  properly  drilled  shot 

hole,  and  snail  have  sufficient  stemming : 
(6)  Every  charge  shall  be  fired  by  an  efficient  electrical  apparatus,  or  by 
some  other  means  equally  secure  against  the  ignition  of  inflammable 
gas  or  coal  dust : 
(c)  Eveiy  charge  shall  be  fired  by  a  competent  person  appointed  in  writing 
for  this  cmty  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  the  mine,  and  not 
being  a  person  whose  wages  depend  on  the  amount  of  mineral  to  be 
gotten : 
{d)  Ea^h  explosive  shall  be  used  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  the  schedule  hereto  : 
Provided  that  nothing  in  this  order  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  a  safety  fuse  in  any 
mine  in  which  inflammable  gas  has  not  been  found  within  the  previous  three 
months  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  indicative  of  danger. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  permitted  explosives  under  the  above 
order,  which  are  described  in  an  appendix  to  this  chapter.  The 
majority  are  of  the  hydrocarbon  class,  and  consist  of  ammonium 
nitrate,  mixed  and  ground  together  with  some  member  of  the 
naphthalene  group,  an  inert  substance  often  being  introduced  to  lower 
the  temperature  of  explosion.  Most  are  acted  on  by  moisture,  and 
must  be  protected  by  waterproofed  cases,  and  all  require  detonators  of 
suitable  strengths  before  explosion  can  be  produced.  Statements  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  that  the  fumes  produced  on  the 
explosion  of  some  of  these  substances,  more  especially  roburite,  have 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  workmen,  but  in  every 
instance  where  these  have  been  investigated  (in  Lancashire  and  the 
North  of  England)  no  ground  has  been  found  for  such  complaints.* 
Some  cases  of  illness  have  been  traced  to  roburite,  but  these  have 
been  found  to  be  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  proper  precautions  in  its 
use  which  are  published  by  the  manufacturers.  Workmen  having 
cuts,  or  skin  knocked  off  their  hands,  should  be  careful  when  handling 
the  cartridges,  and  should  wash  their  hands  before  eating  food,  or 
there  is  a  danger  of  some  of  the  substance  getting  into  their  mouths. 

All  are  stated  to  be  flameless,  but  none  are  absolutelv  so. 
Everything  seems  to  depend  on  the  tamping.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  they  are  only  relatively,  and  not  absolutely,  safe,  no 
explosive  having  yet  been  found  which  will  in  no  circumstances  ignite 
fire-damp.  Experiments  appear  to  show  that  damp  or  moist  stemming 
gives  additional  security  against  the  ignition  of  fire-damp  or  coal  dust. 
Mr.  M.  Walton  Brown t  states  that  the  experiments  of  the  French 
Commission  showed  that  the  retardation  of  ignition  characteristic  of 
fire-damp  mixtures,  the  almost  instantaneous  mixture  of  the  gases 

*  Fed.  Itut.,  ii.,  368.  +  Ihid.,  ii.,  488. 
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resulting  from  the  explosive  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
the  quick  cooling  consequent  thereon,  combine  to  make  explosives, 
whose  temperature  of  detonation  is  less  than  4000**  F.,  incapable  of 
igniting  explosive  fire-damp  mixtures  under  normal  conditions  of  use; 
that  is  to  say,  if  properly  stemmed.  The  degree  of  safety  becomes 
greater  as  the  temperature  of  detonation  falls  below  the  above  value. 
With  any  of  the  dual  mixture  explosives,  the  greatest  care  in  manu- 
facture is  necessary,  as  it  is  essential  that  perfection  be  ensured  in 
the  mixture.  The  safety  of  ignition  in  explosive  atmospheres  also 
depends  upon  the  almost  instantaneous  mixtures  of  the  gases  result- 
ing from  detonation  with  a  sufficient  volume  of  surrounding  air,  it 
being  highly  probable  that  it  may  be  dangerous  to  6re  a  shot  in  a  too 
limited  space,  and  with  a  weight  of  explosive  too  great  for  the 
volume  of  the  surrounding  air,  as  compared  with  the  volume  of  the 
gases  produced  by  the  detonation. 

Firing  the  Charge. — Explosions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— (a)  where  combustion  proceeds  slowly  through  the  mass  of  the  com- 
pound, and  {b)  where  instant  ignition  takes  place,  called  detonation. 
The  power  in  (a)  is  applied  slowly,  with  rending  effect;  while  in  (b) 
the  gases  are  instantly  generated,  their  force  is  localised,  and  a 
shattering  effect  results.  To  produce  the  latter  action  detonators  have 
to  be  used,  these  consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  powei*ful  explosive, 
fulminate  of  mercury,  enclosed  in  a  copper  capsule. 

Three  modes  of  firing  charges  are  in  use— (i)  squibs  or  germans, 
(a)  fuses,  (3)  electricity.  The  first  can  only  be  employed  with  gun- 
powder, but  the  second  and  third  with  any  explosive. 

(i)  Squibs,  or  Gtormans. — These  consist  either  of  a  straw  or 
paper  spill  filled  with  fine  powder.  When  "  germans  "  are  employed, 
a  copper  rod,  about  J^  inch  diameter,  called  a  **  needle,''  has  to  be 
inserted  in  the  hole  during  tamping.  This  needle  reaches  from  the 
outside  to  the  cartridges,  and  is  turned  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
it  getting  jammed,  and  finally  withdrawn,  leaving  an  open  passage 
through  the  tamping  to  the  powder.  The  squib  is  then  inserted  in 
this  hole,  and  a  slow  match  applied  to  the  outside  end. 

(2)  Fuses. — Frequent  miss-fires  with  straw  squibs,  and  premature 
explosions,  together  with  the  production  of  a  shower  of  sparks,  led  to 
the  introduction  by  Bickford,  in  1831,  of  safety  fuses,  the  principle  of 
which  is  to  enclose  a  thin  string  of  gunpowder  in  a  sheath  of  some 
material  or  combination  of  materials,  with  a  view  of  protecting  the 
core  from  rough  usage  and  moisture.  Many  different  qualities  are 
made  to  meet  the  varying  conditions  of  employment — viz.,  the  time 
stored  before  use,  influence  of  climate,  temperature  of  mine,  and 
presence  or  absence  of  moisture. 

For  ordinary  work  the  thread  of  powder  is  protected  with  rope 
yam,  coated  with  different  varnishes,  or,  if  moisture  is  present,  a 
further  lining  of  tape  and  varnish  is  given.  For  blasting  under  water, 
guttsrpercha  coverings  are  employed,  but  such  fuses  cannot  be  stored 
long,  owing  to  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  gutta-percha.  To  prevent 
this,  an  exterior  coating  of  tape  and  composition  varnish  is  applied, 
which  not  only  delays  oxidation,  but  retains  the  efficiency  for  a  long 
time.  Metallic  fuses,  in  which  the  core  is  covered  with  lead  pipe, 
have  been  introduced,  but  are  not  much  employed,  owing  to  their 
weight,  brittleness,  and  liability  to  damage  by  torsion. 
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Ordinary  fuses  are  told  in  coils,  24  feet  long,  and  burn  at  the  rate 
of  2  feet  per  minute.  Missrfires  occur  generally  through  deterioration 
and  the  use  of  inferior  qualities.  The  store-room  should  be  dry,  or 
the  powder  will  be  affected,  and  the  fuse  should  not  be  in  contact 
with  any  oily  or  greasy  article.  All  gritty  and  sharp  substances 
should  be  avoided  in  ramming,  as  the  fuse  is  often  cut  through,  and  a 
miss-fire  follows. 

Under  the  Mines  Regulation  Act,  powder  can  only  be  taken  into 
a  mine  in  cartridges.  These  generally  consist  of  a  reel,  or  bobbin,  of 
compressed  powder,  having  a  hole,  conical  at  one  end,  passing  through 
the  centre.  In  firing  with  a  fuse,  it  is  first  cut  to  obtain  a  fresh 
surface,  and  threaded  through  the  bobbin.  One  end  of  the  fuse  is 
doubled  back  into  the  conical  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  cartridge, 
and  pulled  tight,  the  subsequent  bobbins  being  threaded  over  the 

front.  In  doubling  the  fuse  back 
to  bind  it  in  the  cartridge,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  string  of 
powder  rests  directly  against  the 
cartridge  (Fig.  80),  and  not  against 
the  return  portion  of  the  fuse 
(Fig.  81).  Numerous  miss-fires  may 
be.  traced  to  the  neglect  of  this 
simple  precaution. 
With  detonating  explosives,  a  piece  of  safety  fuse  is  cut  clean, 
and  inserted  into  a  detonator  until  it  reaches  the  fulminate.  The 
upper  part  of  the  cap  is  then  squeezed  with  a  pair  of  nippers,  with  a 
view  not  only  of  securing  the  fuse  in  position,  but  also  of  developing 
the  power  of  the  fulminate. 

For  use  under  water,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  upper  end 
of  the  detonator  water-tight  where  it  joins  the  fuse.  With  nitro- 
glycerine explosives,  a  cartridge  is  opened  at  one  end,  the  detonator 
pushed  in  (leaving  about  one-third  of  the  copper  tube  outside  the 
cartridge)  and  securely  tied  in  position.  The  detonator  should  not 
be  pushed  too  far  into  the  cartridge,  or  the  fuse  may  set  fire  to  it 
before  the  spark  can  explode  the  detonator.  Holes  are  charged  by 
putting  in  one  or  more  cartridges,  and  squeezing  each  with  a  wooden 
rammer,  a  cartridge  with  a  detonator,  and  fuse  is  then  inserted,  btU 
must  not  fe  squeezed.  Loose  sand,  or  water,  is  all  that  is  required  for 
tamping,  but  the  power  of  the  explosive  is  increased  by  tamping. 
A  good  plan  is  to  insert  on  the  top  of  the  priming  cartridge  and 
detonator  a  ball  of  soft  clay  and  press  it  home,  then  put  further 
tamping  on  this. 

In  firing  shots  in  mines,  where  naked  lights  are  not  allowed,  a 
small  copper  wire  is  commonly  employed,  one  end  of  which  is  made 
red-hot  by  putting  it  into  the  flame  of  a  safety  lamp,  while  the  other 
is  inserted  into  the  fuse.  The  wire  is  generally  passed  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  glass  of  the  lamp.  To  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of 
passing  wires  into  lamps,  and  prevent  the  emission  of  sparks  when 
the  fuse  is  fired,  Messrs.  Bickford  have  designed  an  ignitor,  which 
consists  of  a  small  tin  tube,  containing  a  small  glass  phial,  holding 
sulphuric  acid,  resting  against  a  small  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potash 
and  sugar;  one  end  of  the  fuse  is  inserted  into  the  opsn  end  of  the 
tube,  and  the  glass  phial  broken  by  gripping  the  tube  with  a  pair  of 
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Fig.  82. 


pincers  (Fig.  82).     The  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  the  mixture,  lights  the 
end  of  the  fuse,  and  all  sparks  produced  are  kept  within  the  tube. 

At  the  Aubin  Colliery  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  France,  a 
modification  of  a  device  for  lighting  pipes,  cigarettes,  <bc.,  by  the 
heat  generated  by  the  compression  of  air,  has  been  in  use  for  some 
time.  It  consists  of  a  metal  cylinder,  in  which  a  well-fitting  piston 
moves,  the  piston-rod  carrying  a  cross-piece  so  that  a  firm  hold  is 
given  for  the  hand.  One  end  of  the  fuse  is  passed  through  a  small 
hole  in  an  india-rubber  ring  into  the  cylinder.  A  quick  and  strong 
thrust  is  given  to  the  piston,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  is  compressed  and 
heated,  and  the  core  of  the  fuse  ignited.  It  is  said  that,  with  a  little 
practice,  ignition  always  takes  place  at  the  first  thrust,  and  as  the 
sparks  from  the  burning  of  the  first  inch  of  fuse  are  thrown  out  inside 
the  cylinder,  they  are  thereby  cut  off  from  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. 

In  Bichter's  apparatus  a  pair  of  special  pliers  in  conjunction  with 
a  percussion  cap  and  asbestos-covered  fuse  is  employed.  The  fuse 
is  first  cut  off  perfectly 
square  by  nippers  (Fig.  83) 
at  the  end  of  the  pliers, 
and  the  special  lighting 
cap  fixed  closely  on.  The 
pliers  are  then  opened  to 
their  full  extent,  which 
automatically  contracts  a 
spiral  spring  inside  the 
barrel,  and  the  lighter 
with  fuse  attached  is 
placed  exactly  in  the 
chamber  contained  in 
the  barrel  of  the  pliers 
(Fig.  83).  By  pressing 
the  trigger  with  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  84,  the 
spiral  spring  inside  the 
barrel  is  released,  and 
shoots  a  bolt  on  to  the 
percussion  cap.  The  issue  of  smoke  from  vent  holes  on  both  sides 
of  the  oblong  part  of  the  pliers  indicates  beyond  doubt  that  no 
miss-fire  has  taken  place. 

Several  accidents  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  these  types  of 
igniters,  premature  exi)lo8ion  having  taken  place  only  a  (ew  seconds 
after  the  igniters  were  fired.*  It  is  considered  that  owing  to  the 
confinement  of  the  gases  inside  the  fuse,  when  the  burning  of  the  fuse 
does  not  destroy  the  outer  covering,  the  pressure  increases  until  either 
the  resistance  of  the  envelope  is  overcome  and  the  fuse  bursts,  or  if 
the  resistance  of  the  walls  be  too  great,  the  explosion  extends  to  the 
unconsumed  portion  of  the  core,  which  at  once  explodes  and  flashes 
out  violently.  In  one  experiment,  flame  suddenly  traversed  the  entire 
length  of  40  inches  of  fuse.  In  fuses  where  the  covering  is  partly 
burnt  and  destroyed  such  explosions  cannot  be  caused,  as  the  gases 

♦  fed.  Inat.j  xii.,  171. 
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evolved  from  the  powder  can  escape  freely  through  the  damaged 
covering. 

Blasting  by  Electricity. — The  practice  of  igniting  shots  by  the  aid 
of  the  electric  current  has  been  gaining  ground  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years ;  with  it  no  question  can  arise  as  to  whether  shots  have 
missed  fire  or  not.  Ignition  with  ordinary  fuse  sometimes  hangs  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  even  up  to  twenty-four  hours;  sparks  from  the  fuse  are 
got  rid  of  by  numerous  devices,  but  as  no  sparks  are  produced  by 
electricity  it  must  be  better.  Then  again,  there  is  no  chance  of 
premature  explosion.  Every  one  can  be  in  a  place  of  safety  before  the 
shots' are  fired ;  indeed,  in  some  collieries  where  blasting  might  produce 
an  explosion,  all  the  shots  are  fired  from  the  surface  when  the  pit  is 
free  from  men. 

Two  systems  are  in  use ;  in  one,  electricity  of  high  tension  and 
small  quantity  is  employed,  while  in  the  other  the  electricity  is  of  low 
tension  and  of  large  quantity.  The  former  are  called  "  tension,"  or 
"  machine,"  fuses,  and  the  latter,  "  quantity,"  or  "  battery,"  fuses. 

Tension  Fuse$. — These  consist  of  two  copper  wires,  with  the  ends 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  small  interval,  in  which  is  placed  a 
priming  composition,  and  the  whole  inserted  into  a  detonator.  The 
current,  in  leaping  across  the  interruption,  meets  with  great  resistance 
from  the  low  conductivity  of  the  material  passed  through,  heat  is 
generated,  and  the  priming  and  detonator  fired.  The  priming  com- 
position generally  employed  is  known  as  Abel's,  and  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  lo  parts  of  sub-phosphide  of  copper,  45  parts  of  sub- 
sulphide  of  copper,  and  15  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  well  rubbed 
together  in  a  mortar,  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  moisten  the  mass,  and 
afterwards  carefully  dried. 

Qucmtity  Fuses. — Here  the  two  copper  wires  are  joined  together  by 
a  very  thin,  short  length  of  platinum  wire,  and  surrounded  by  a  sub^ 
stance  inflammable  at  a  low  temperature.  The  current  passing  down 
the  copper  wires  meets  with  great  resistance  in  passing  across  the 
small  section  platinum  wire,  and  generates  sufficient  heat  to  fire  the 
priming.  As  the  circuit  is  uninterrupted,  qtuintity  only  is  required  to 
heat  the  wire  to  redness,  and  therefore  an  ordinary  battery  may  be 
used. 

Comparison, — The  advantages  of  high  tension  lie  chiefly  in  the 
convenient  form  and  ready  action  of  the  machines  employed  to  excite 
electricity.  These  are  of  small  dimensions,  light  weight,  simple  in 
construction,  and  do  not  readily  get  out  of  order.  In  addition  the 
means  of  discharging  the  machine  may  be  removed  until  the  required 
moment.  For  this  reason  such  system  is  useful  in  mines  where  the 
operations  are  carried  out  by  men  of  no  scientific  knowledge.  A  great 
advantage,  however,  is  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  shots  can  be 
fired  simultaneously  with  more  certainty  than  with  a  battery,  and 
that  line  resistance  has  small  effect  on  the  current,  so  that  cables  of 
small  diameter  can  be  used. 

The  disadvantages  are,  that  the  fuses  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
moisture  and  heat,  and  that  the  wires  carrying  the  current  have  to  be 
well  insulated.  Low  tension  fuses  are  more  trustworthy  than  high. 
The  insulation  of  the  line  wires  need  not  be  very  perfect  Certainty 
of  action  is  almost  always  possible,  as  each  fuse  can  be  tested  before 
use  by  coupling  it  up  to  a  galvanometer  and  passing  a  weak  current 
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through  it.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  miss-fires 
cannot  take  place  after  low  tension  fuses  have  been  tested  in  the 
galvanometer,  because  two  conditions  maj  happen.  Either  the  two 
copper  wires  may  be  in  contact,  and  allow  the  current  to  pass,  or  even 
the  small  testing  current  may  break  the  delicate  bridge  of  connecting 
wire,  and  the  fuses  thus  appear  all  right  at  the  test,  but  all  wrong 
afterwards.  When  low  tension  fuses  had  to  be  fired  by  batteries  they 
were  not  so  convenient  as  high  tension,  as  only  a  limited  number  of 
shots  could  be  fired  simultaneously,  unless  a  large  battery  power  was 
available.  Batteries  soon  get  very  cumbersome,  and,  furthermore, 
always  require  a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  Low  tension 
fuses  can,  however,  be  fired  from  an  electric  light  or  power  circuit 
while  high  tension  ones  cannot,  and  as  dynamos  are  becoming  common 
at  collieries  the  natural  result  is  that  low  tension  fuses  tire  more  and 
more  applied.  Specially  constructed  magneto  machines  generating  a 
current  of  low  intensity  are  now  made  for  firing  low  tension  fuses,  and 
are  recommended  for  use  in  preference  to  batteries. 

For  firing  tension  fuses,  two  types  of  machines  are  employed — (a) 
those  in  which  the  current  is  generated  by  friction,  (6)  the  magneto 
type. 

Frictianal  Maehinsa, — The  machine  most  in  fiivour  is  that  of 
Bomhardt,  which,  from  its  simplicity,  compactness,  and  portability, 
possesses  many  advantages.  Electricity  is  generated  by  the  friction  of 
two  revolving  discs  of  ebonite  against  two  small  cushions  covered  with 
cat-skin,  and  is  received  by  two  cones,  and  transmitted  by  a  metallic 
conductor  into  the  interior  of  a  Leyden  jar,  from  which  it  is  discharged 
by  pressing  a  button.  The  apparatus  is,  however,  very  delicate ;  both 
glass  and  ebonite  being  so  hygroscopic,  that  a  machine  can  rarely  be 
depended  upon  to  work  many  hours  consecutively.  Unless  the  places 
in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  rubbers,  are  dry  and  warm,  the  machine 
will  furnish  no  current,  as  the  electricity  is  conducted  away  by  the 
condensed  moisture  as  fast  as  it  is  generated. 

Magneto-Mckchines, — These  consist  of  an  electro-magnet^  between 
whose  poles  an  armature,  wound  to  a  very  high  resistance,  is  caused 
to  rapidly  revolve  by  means  of  crank  motion  and  gearing.  An  electric 
current  of  high  potential  is  generated,  and  at  the  moment  of  maximum 
intensity  is  sent  out  to  the  outside  circuit,  in  which  are  the  fuses,  the 
explosion  of  these  being  instantly  accomplished.  To  prevent  the  risk 
of  miss-fires  the  machine  should  have  a  considerable  reserve  of  power, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  connecting  ends  of  all  wires 
are  clean  and  are  firmly  twisted  together. 

Simultaneous  Blasting. — The  advantages  of  firing  a  number  of 
shots  simultaneously,  especially  in  shafts  or  headings,  are  self-evident, 
particularly  where  machine  drills  are  employed.  In  the  first  place,  as 
soon  as  the  machines  have  been  removed  and  the  holes  charged,  the 
rock  should  be  shot  down  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  all  the  shots 
going  off  at  once  assist  each  other,  their  force  is  applied  collectively, 
and  the  whole  of  the  rock  is  brought  clean  away,  while,  if  fired  sepa- 
rately, each  individual  blast  has  to  tear  out  the  mass  of  rock  allotted 
to  it,  the  result  being  that  in  the  former  case  less  explosive  is  required 
and,  in  addition,  a  minimum  amount  of  time  is  taken  up  in  the  opera- 
tion. Another  advantage  of  simultaneous  firing  is  that  all  the  smoke 
produced  by  the  explosion  is  generated  at  one  time  and  the  men  only 
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have  to  wait  for  this  to  clear  awaj,  while  if  shots  are  fired  indepen- 
dently they  have  to  wait  after  each  blast. 

For  firing  a  large  number  of  shots  at  once  electricity  is  particularly 
useful,  the  reduced  quantity  of  explosive  used  balaaciag  the  cost  of 
the  electric  fuse,  the  saving  in  time  already  referred  to  remaining  as 
an  advantage.  Another  point  of  importance  is  the  question  of  missed 
shots.  When  firing  with  fuse  one  can  never  be  sure  whether  the  shot 
has  really  missed  or  only  hung  fire,  and,  unless  explosion  takes  place, 
the  working  has  to  be  fenced  off  for  a  considerable  time,  thus  entailing 
a  loss;  but  with  electricity  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs.  After  the 
current  has  been  passed  through  the  wireq  the  place  can  be  approached 
at  once  without  danger.  In  order  to  avoid  miss-shots  it  has  been 
proposed  to  use  a  hollow  tube  during  stemming,  one  end  of  which  is 
inserted  into  the  charge  and  the  other  projects  out  of  the  hole.  After 
ramming  is  complete,  the  tube  is  withdrawn,  and  the  detonator  and 
connecting  wires  pushed  down  the  passage  into  the  charge.  Should  a 
miss-fire  occur  the  detonator  can  be  withdrawn 
and  another  inserted.  The  objections  are  the 
danger  in  pushing  the  detonator  into,  or  with- 
drawing it  from,  the  hole,  and  the  reduced  effect 
of  the  blast  due  to  the  fact  that  a  vent  hole 
of  at  least  ^  inch  diameter  is  left  extending 
from  the  explosive  to  the  atmosphere. 

For  firing  by  electricity  two  main  systems 
of  connecting  the  wires  to  the  machines  are 
in  use.  In  tne  first,  the  fuses  ar^  connected  in 
series — that  is  to  sayt  one  wire  of  the  first  hole 
is  connected  to  one  wire  of  the  second  hole, 
and  the  remaining  wire  of  the  second  hole  to 
one  wire  of  the  third  hole,  and  so  on  until  all 
are  joined,  when  there  will  be  one  wire  of  the 
last  hole  and  one  wire  of  the  first  hole  left 
unconnected.  These  are  now  joined  by  means 
of  conducting  wires  to  the  machine  a  con- 
siderable distance  away  in  a  place  of  safety 
(Fig.  85). 

The  second  system  is  known  as  the  parallel 
one.     In  this,  one  wire  of    each  shot  is  con- 


Figs.  85,  86,  and  87. 


nected  to  one  cable,  and  the  other  wire  to  the  second  (Fig.  86). 

Modifications  of  both  these  systems  are  possible,  as  the  holes  may 
be  connected  in  multiple  series  (Fig.  87). 

The  disadvantage  of  the  series  system  is  that  the  power  of  the 
machine  has  to  be  equal  to  that  required  to  fire  each  fuse,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  fuses,  and  that  unless  the  fuses  have  all  the  same 
resistance,  or  vary  only  within  narrow  limits,  only  the  most  resistant 
will  be  fired. 

Bick/arcPs  Volley  Fuse. — To  render  the  operation  more  simple  than 
with  electricity,  Messrs.  Bickford  have  designed  a  method  in  which 
ordinary  and  special  fuses  are  employed  for  simultaneous  blasting.  A 
length  of  safety  fuse  is  connected  to  one  side  of  an  explosive  disc  in  a 
tin  tube.  The  required  number  of  special  fuses  are  snugly  tied 
together,  their  ends  cut  clean  and  level,  and  inserted  into  the  tin  tube, 
touching  the  other  side  of  the  explosive  disc.     The  mouth  of  the  tube 
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is  protected  by  a  waterproof  substance,  such  as  pitch.  To  fire,  the 
length  of  the  safety  fuse  is  lighted,  this  ignites  the  explosive  disc, 
which  starts  all  the  special  fuse  burning  at  the  same  time.  The  par- 
ticular point,  however,  consists  of  the  special  fuse,  which  is  manufac- 
tured to  burn  at  the  rate  of  9000  feet  per  minute,  the  speed  of 
ordinary  fuse  being  only  2  feet  per  minute.  To  enable  operators  to 
adapt  the  instantaneous  fuse  to 
any  available  length  to  suit  their 
particular  requirements,  the  in- 
ventors supply  on  demand  the 
ignitors  with  fuse  looped  as  in 
Fig.  88,  so  that  if  the  whole 
length  of  fuse  so  looped  is,  say.  Fig.  88. 

10  feet,  the  miner  can  cut  it  into 

single  lengths  of  3  feet  and  7  feet,  or  any  proportion  of  10  feet  (taking 
care  not  to  detach  it  from  the  igniter).  This  does  not  affect  the 
simultaneousness  of  the  explosion,  as,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
burning,  small  differences  in  the  lengths  of  the  special  fuse  are  not  of 
any  moment. 

Position  of  Holes. — ^The  situation  and  inclination  of  holes  in 
rock  drifts  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  rock,  and  on  the  system  of 
drilling  employed.  With  hand  drilling  and  single  blasts,  everything 
depends  on  the  skill  of  the  miner,  who  carefully  examines  the  faces 
and  decides  on  the  position,  direction,  and  depth  of  the  hole ;  the  con- 
ditions that  have  to  be  fulfilled  being  that  the  rock  should  be  as  free 
as  possible  on  one  side,  and  that  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  rock 
should    be   attempted 


to  be  dislodged.  In 
the  former  case,  if  there 
is  too  much  resistance 
the  hole  will  act  like  a 
cannon,  and  the  tamp- 
ing will  be  forced  out, 
producing  what  is 
known  as  a  "blown- 
out  shot,"  while,  in 
the  latter  case,  the 
explosives  will  be 
wasted. 

With  machine 
drills  and  simultane- 
ous blasting,  there  is 
not  so  much  necessity 
to  consider  the  lines 
of  least  resistance,  al- 
though such  is  generally  done.  Many  different  arrangements  can  be 
employed.  The  following  may  be  considered  a  typical  example.*^  A 
wedge,  or  core,  is  first  blasted  out  of  the  centre  of  the  heading,  this 
being  known  as  a  centre-cut,  the  sides  being  blasted  out  afterwards. 
A  centre-cut  needs  about  eight  holes,  divided  into  two  sets,  four  each, 
arranged  in  nearly  vertical  lines,  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre 
line  of  the  heading.  Each  hole  of  one  set  of  the  centre-cut  is  drilled 
•  The  Vosberg  Tunnel,  Leo  v,  Rosenberg,  p.  24. 
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in  a  direction  intended  to  meet  the  corresponding  one  of  the  other 
set  at  the  centre  line  of  the  heading,  so  as  to  form  a  wedge.  These 
are  drilled  fully  lo  feet  deep.  Where  the  character  of  the  material 
only  requires  one  set  of  holes  in  the  sides,  these  are  usually  three 
in  number,  and  drilled  from  7  to  9  feet  deep.  The  inclination  of 
the  holes  in  the  different  sets  are  shown  in  Figs.  89  to  92.  The 
holes  inclining  upwards  are  drilled  dry,  those  horizontal,  or  inclined 
downwards,  wet.  Sometimes  second  side  rounds  are  required  j  these 
will  consist  of  two  holes  each. 

Blown-out  Shots. — The  combustion  of  powder  produces  large 
quantities  of  gaseous  products,  which,  in  the  case  of  blown-out  shots, 
are  driven  violently  into  the  roadways,  and  at  the  point  of  discharge 
act  like  a  piston,  driving  back  the  air  flowing  past  the  hole  in  both 
directions,  and  producing  a  partial  vacuum,  into  which  the  gas  con- 
tained in  the  coal  is  exhausted,  and  diluted  with  the  air  current 
until  the  firing  point  is  reached.  Clouds  of  dust  may  be  raised  at 
the  same  time,  and  if  this  mixture  comes  into  contact  with  flame, 
a  serious  explosion  is  readily  produced.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  the  sound  wave  produced  by  a  blown-out  shot  may  cause  suffi- 
cient pulsation  in  the  atmosphere  to  force  flame 
through  an  ordinary  safety  lamp. 

It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  blown-out  shots 
should  be  prevented,  care  being  taken  that  all  the 
holes  are  placed  in  such  position  that  they  do  the 
work  allotted  to  them,  and  bring  down  the  coal. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  stemming  should  be 
unfissured,  and  adhere  closely  to  the  sides  of  the 


Fig.  93. 


Fig.  94. 


hole,  so  that  the  gaseous  products  cannot  escape  before  the  com- 
plete ignition  of  the  powder.  To  remove,  however,  any  chance 
of  such  an  occurrence,  various  tamping  plugs  have  been  designed, 
the  majority  of  which  consist  of  an  arrangement  of  metal  wedges 
tightly  secured  in  the  hole,  generally  by  the  aid  of  a  screw. 
They  are  expensive  in  first  cost,  and  easily  lost  A  later  device 
is  the  employment  of  a  cylinder,  or  rough  octagon  of  pine -wood, 
with  a  wedge-shaped  piece  cut  out  of  it  and  a  saw  cut  made  as  a 
continuation  of  the  wedge-shaped  cut.  The  wedge  a  (Fig.  93)  is 
placed  against  the  charge,  the  block  h  above  it,  and  the  explosion 
drives  the  wedge  up  into  the  body  of  the  block,  and  binds  it  firmly 
against  the  sides  of  the  hole. 

The  use  of  tamping  plugs  does  not  seem  to  afford  any  greater 
security  than  ordinary  tamping,  if  the  latter  is  properly  applied. 

VABIOnS  METHODS  TO  SUPERSEDE  BIiASTING.-— 
Numerous  methods  have  been  proposed  to  do  away  with  blasting, 
the  chief  of  which  consists  of  the  application  of  compound  wedges, 
which  may  either  be  driven  in  by  hand  or  by  different  mechanical 
combinations. 
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EUiott  Multiple  Wedge. — The  construction  and  method  of  using 
these  can  be  readily  seen  from  Fig.  94,  the  advantage  claimed  being 
that  only  a  small-sized  hole  is  required,  and  that  the  weight  of  the 
whole  apparatus,  including  boring  machine  and  wedge,  is  very  small, 
while  the  expansive  force  developed  is  large,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  impact  of  a  blow  is  more  effective  than  other  means  of  applying 
wedging  power. 

Haswell  Mechanical  Coal-getter.* — In  this  machine  the  rending 
action  is  accomplished  by  a  wedge  between  two  feathers,  the  wedge 
being  drawn  out  by  a  combination  of  a  screw  and  lever.  The  bursting 
action  takes  place  towards  the  back  of  the  hole,  and  not  at  the  face, 
where  least  required. 

Burnett's  Boiler  Wedge. — The  amount  of  friction  between  the 
aides  of  the  wedge  and  feathers,  in  ordinary  systems,  is  very  great. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Burnett t  designed  a  roller  wedge, 
in  which  rolling  is  substituted  for  sliding  friction.  It  consists  of  two 
external  plugs,  or  feathers,  with  an  internal  wedge  running  on  roller 
bearings.  This  wedge  is  drawn  out  by  the  action  of  a  screw  and  nut, 
driven  by  a  ratchet  and  pawl  arrangement 

Hydraulic  Wedges. — To  increase  the  power  of  these  machines 
hydraulic  pressure  has  been  called  into  requisition.  A  man's  strength, 
acting  on  a  lever  working  the  piston  of  a  small  hydraulic  pump,  is 
capable  of  producing  an  enormous  pressure,  which  can  be  applied  to 
driving  in  wedges.  Instead  of  applying  the  hydraulic  apparatus 
directly  to  the  wedge,  which  compels  the  operator  to  stand  close  to 
the  face,  in  some  designs  the  pressure  pump  is  fixed  a  considerable 
distance  away,  and  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  wedge  through  a  pipe. 

Ijime  Cartridges. — Messrs.  Smith  and  Moore  designed  a  pro- 
cess  for  bringing  down  coal  by  utilising  the  expansion  of  quick- 
lime, when  water  is  applied  to  it.  Ordinary  mountain  limestone  is 
<»lcined  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  compressed  by  hydraulic 
power  into  a  cartridge,  having  a  groove  running  along  its  full  length. 
The  cartridge  is  about  5  inches  long  and  2^  inches  diameter,  and 
when  taken  from  the  press  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  placed 
in  an  air-tight  box  to  keep  away  damp.  Coal  is  holed  and  shot-holes 
drilled  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  cartridges  placed  in  them.  An  iron 
tube  ^  inch  diameter,  having  a  small  external  channel  on  the  upper 
side,  and  provided  with  perforations,  is  inserted  along  the  full  length 
of  the  hole.  Several  cartridges  are  placed  in  each  hole,  the  grooves 
formed  in  them  during  the  process  of  manufacture  lying  against  the 
tube  just  referred  to,  and  the  mouth  of  the  hole  is  tamped  in  the 
tisual  way.  A  small  force-pump  is  connected  by  suitable  means  to 
the  end  of  the  tube  projecting  from  the  hole,  and  water  forced  in. 
The  hand  pump  is  then  detached  and  carried  away  to  another  hole. 
The  water  acting  on  the  lime  greatly  expands  its  bulk,  and  the  coal 
is  forced  down. 

This  system  has  been  employed  and  gave  good  results  at  Shipley 
Oolliery  for  a  considerable  time,  but  has  not  met  with  much  favour 
elsewhere.  It  can  only  be  used  for  certain  classes  of  coal,  and  great 
care  has  to  be  exercised  to  keep  the  cartridges  dry.  They  readily 
absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  completely  lose  their 
•efficiency. 

*N,  E.  /.,  icxxiii.,  37.  i  Min,  Inst.  Scot.^  viii.,  2* 
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Bossey 61186. — For  a  considerable  length  of  time  an  apparatus  haa 
been  in  use  at  the  Marihaye  Colliery,  Belgium,  which  consists  of  a 
rock  drill  of  the  Dubois-Fran9ois  type,  boring  a  series  of  holes  grouped 
in  a  certain  pattern  in  the  face  of  the  work.  The  drilling  tool  is 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  hammer  head,  a  number  of  plug  and 
feather  wedges  are  then  put  in  the  holes,  and  driven  in  by  the  batter- 
ing ram  till  the  rock  is  broken  down  and  split  up.  No  explosives  are 
used,  and  trials  over  a  period  of  many  years  show  that  the  employment 
of  the  machine  has  not  increased  the  cost  of  working. 

Ozy-hydrogen  Gkts. — The  decomposition  of  water  into  its  elemeuts 
by  electricity  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  and  the  resulting 
mixture  of  oxyhydrogen  gas  forms  a  powerful  explosive.  The  idea  of 
substituting  this  gas  for  the  explosives  ordinarily  used  is  fascinating, 
as  it  may  h^  obtained  from  water  by  a  slight  expenditure  of  electrical 
power. 

At  Mont  Cennis  Colliery,  Westphalia,*  experiments  were  made 
with  about  |  ounce  of  distilled  water,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
soda  lye  (added  to  increase  conductibility^  enclosed  in  a  steel  cylinder 
7  inches  long,  i^  inches  diameter,  ana  ^\  inch  thick,  capable  of 
standing  a  pressure  of  1200  atmospheres.  Two  conductors  were 
passed  through  the  steel  lid,  and  the  electrodes  were  made  of  ordinary 
iron  nails.  The  electric  current  of  about  i  ampere  and  10  volts  was 
passed  through  for  some  forty  hours,  when  about  f  ounce  of  water 
was  decomposed  and  the  pressure  within  the  cylinder  had  risen  to 
450  atmospheres. 

When  blasting,  the  cartridge  is  connected  to  two  electric  conduct- 
ing wires,  introduced  into  the  shot  hole,  tamped  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  exploded  by  a  spark,  produced  by  a  Bernhardt  or  other  igniting 
apparatus,  leaping  from  one  electrode  to  the  other.  Experiments 
demonstrated  that  such  cartridges  produced  the  same  blasting  effect  as 
5}  ounces  of  the  ordinary  nitrate  of  ammonia  explosive,  such  as 
westphalite,  <&c.,  and  it  was  also  hoped  that  the  idea  would  provide  a 
safe  method  of  blasting  for  iiery  and  dusty  collieries,  but  the  ignition 
of  a  gaseous  mixture  of  fire-damp  was  caused  several  times. 

The  cost  of  generating  the  oxyhydrogen  gas  is  small,  but  the 
cylinders  themselves  have  to  be  so  carefully  made  that  they  are  costly. 
It  also  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  internal  pressure  of  over  650a 
lbs.  in  the  cartridges  is  unattended  with  danger. 

Prohibition  of  Blasting. — From  time  to  time  suggestions  are 
made  that  blasting  should  be  prohibited  in  mines.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  seams  of  coal  which  can  be  economically  worked  by  wedges,, 
but  such  are  few  and  far  between.  With  a  seam  that  is  thin,  hard, 
and  blocky,  and  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  roof,  wedging  is  of  no  use ;. 
the  coal  breaks  short,  and  wedge  after  wedge  is  inserted  with  little 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  coal  is  soft,  the  wedge,  on 
expanding,  simply  widens  the  sides  of  the  bore-hole.  As  in  too  many 
cases  the  direct  causes  of  explosions  can  only  be  conjectured,  every 
cause  to  which  explosions  have  been  traced  shares  a  prejudice  which 
evidently  does  not  rightly  belong  to  them  all.  Although  the  occur- 
rence of  some  explosions  can  be  directly  traced  to  blasting,  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  all  are  due  to  this  cause,  or  that  if  it  was  stopped 
entirely  they  would  cease.  When  a  large  explosion  takes  place  the 
*  Coll.  Guard, y  1897,  Ixxiv,,  1065. 
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loss  of  life  is  so  serious  that  public  attention  is  directed  to  it,  and  the 
other  accidents  which  happen  in  mines  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
Statistics,  however,  show  that  the  death-rate  is  higher  from  several 
other  causes  than  from  explosions;  for  instance,  falls  of  roofs  and 
sides.  Now,  with  blasting,  the  men  are  away  from  the  working  face, 
but  with  wedging  they  must  be  there,  and  are  liable  to  be  injured  bj 
falls  which  t£^e  place,  especially  in  thick  seams.  Wedges  are  claimed 
to  produce  more  round  coal  than  when  shots  are  used,  but  such  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  If  the  charge  employed  is  properly  proportioned 
it  can  be  made  to  do  what  is  required ;  all  that  has  to  be  done  to 
produce  the  coal  in  a  large  round  state  is  to  vary  the  amount  of 
explosive. 

To  show  the  increase  in  cost  due  to  prohibition  of  blasting,  Mr. 
W.  Y.  Craig  *  arranged  for  the  best  miners  at  Podmore  Hall  Colliery 
to  be  employed  to  work  at  day  wages  on  two  places  for  one  month 
with,  and  one  month  without,  powder.  In  a  1 2  yards  drift,  working 
one  month  without  powder,  the  wages  paid  were  j£i6  os.  lod., 
quantity  produced  233  tons  11  cwts.  3  qrs.,  cost  per  ton  is.  4d;  same 
worked  with  powder,  wages  j^iy  9s.  3d.,  including  8s.  for  powder  and 
fuse,  coal  produced  327  tons  16  cwts.,  cost  per  ton  is.  To  this  has  to 
be  added  the  increased  cost  per  ton  of  the  fixed  charges,  such  as 
superintendence,  timber,  and  road  maintenance  due  to  the  diminution 
in  quantity.  In  each  shift  10*64  tons  were  got  without  powder, 
14*26  tons  with  powder,  the  difference  being  3*2  tons  per  shift,  so  that 
the  quantity  was  24^  per  cent,  less  than  when  worked  with  blasting. 
The  total  increase  of  cost,  minutely  aud  carefully  calculated,  was 
IS.  2^d.  per  ton  by  working  without  powder. 

Experiments  in  narrow  heading  with  the  Hardy  Pick  Company's 
wedge  instead  of  explosives,  at  the  Konig  and  Wellesweiler  Collieries  t 
in  the  Saar  district,  proved  that  the  cost  was  increased  49  per  cent., 
and  in  long-wall  work  56  per  cent.  The  financial  results  of  a  diminu- 
tion in  blasting  at  Maybach  Colliery,  and  partly  substituting  wedging, 
was  that  the  cost  increased  by  nearly  twopence  per  ton  as  a  minimum. 

At  Blackwell  I  experiments  were  made  on  a  length  of  1 14  feet  of 
the  Alfreton  deep,  soft  coal  face,  with  roburite,  carbonite,  and  gun- 
powder. In  each  case  the  face  was  holed  5  feet  deep,  with  the  result 
that  the  cost  of  getting  round  coal  was  increased  a  halfpenny  per  ton 
by  using  high  explosives  over  gunpowder,  while  i^  to  2  percent  more 
slack  was  obtained  by  carbonite,  and  3  per  cent,  by  roburite,  than  by 
gunpowder.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  increased  quantity  of  slack 
produced  by  high  explosives  reduced  the  average  selling  price  by  one 
penny  per  ton. 

The  accidents  due  to  firing  can  be  best  prevented  by  careful  super- 
vision of  the  work,  by  placing  the  operations  under  the  control  of  a 
well-regulated  staff  with  a  steady  and  attentive  person  at  the  head,  by 
careful  examination  of  the  working  face  before  firing,  and,  above  all, 
by  good  ventilation.  The  number  of  shots  required  can  be  decreased 
by  deep  undercutting.  Finally,  the  loss  of  life  may  be  entirely 
removed  by  firing  all  the  shots  simultaneously  from  the  surface  when 
all  the  workmen  are  out  of  the  pit,  this  being  the  procedure  at  some  of 
the  South  Wales  collieries. 

♦  N,  Staff.  Inst.y  iv.,  53.  t  OolL  Guard,,  1896,  Ixxii.,  723. 

XFed,  Inst.,  xiv.,  435. 
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Ann.  DBS.  MiNBS  :  Note  sur  Vemploi  de  Fair  comprimi  pour  le  percement  des  long 
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relatives  d  Vemploi  dea  exploaifa  en  preaence  du  griaou  (8*  S^rie),  xiv., 
197;  Easais  pratique  faitea  dana  quelquea  exploitations  dea  minea  aur  divera 
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aur  lea  exploaifa  de  sureU,  A.  Simon  (8*  S^rie),  xviii. ,  580. 

Compressed  Air  Production,  W.  L.  Saunders,  New  York,  1891. 

UAir  Comprim4,  A.  Pemolet,  Paris,  1876. 

Machine  Mining  in  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Begion,  H.  A.  Wheeler,  School  of  Minea 
Quarterly,  New  York,  vol.  ix.,  299. 

Bloating:  A  Handbook  for  the  Uae  of  Engineera,  0.  Guttmann,  London,  1892. 

Appendix. 

Liat  of  Permitted  Explosivea  under  the  order  of  the  Britiah  Secretary  of  State.* 

Ammonite,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weieht  of  the  finished  explosive  of 

not  more  than  89  parts  and  not  less  than  87  parts  oinitrate  of  ammonium,  with  not 

more  than  13  parts  and  not  less  than  1 1  parts  of  thoroughly  purified  di-nitro-naph- 

thalene,  and  with  no  other  ingredient ;  the  whole  being  uniformly  incorporated. 

Amvia,  consisting  in  everv  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished  explosive  of  not 
more  than  92  parts  and  not  less  than  89  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonium,  with  not 
more  than  6  parts  and  not  less  than  4  parts  of  wood-meal,  and  with  not  more  than 
6  parts  and  not  less  than  4  parts  of  thoroughly  purified  di-nitro-benzol  and 
chlorinated  naphthalene,  and  with  no  other  ingredient,  provided  that  the  chlorine 
does  not  exceed  i  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  finished  explosive. 

Beliite  No.  i,  consisting  in  everv  xoo  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished  explosive 
of  not  more  than  85  parts  and  not  less  than  82  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonium,  with 
not  more  than  x8  parts  and  not  less  than  15  parts  of  thoroughly  puritied  di-nitro- 
benzol,  and  with  no  other  ingredient ;  the  whole  being  uniformly  incorporated. 

*  This  list  is  subject  to  revision  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  experiments 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Government  Testing  Station  at  Woolwich. 
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BelliU  No.  3,  consisting  in  everv  loo  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished  explosive 
of  not  more  than  95  parts  and  not  less  than  92  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonium,  with 
not  more  than  8  piui»  and  not  less  than  5  parts  of  thoroughly  purified  di-nitro- 
benzol,  and  with  no  other  ingredient ;  the  i^ole  being  uniformly  incorporated. 

Benedite,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished  explosive  of 
not  more  than  95  parts  and  not  less  than  92  parts  of  neutral  nitrate  of  ammonium, 
with  not  more  than  7  parts  and  not  less  than  5  parts  of  colophony  which  does  not 
melt  below  200°  Fahrenheit,  and  with  no  other  ingredient. 

British  GdigniUy  consisting  in  every  xoo  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished 
explosive  of  not  more  than  62  parts  and  not  less  than  58  parts  of  thoroughly 
purified  nitro-glycerine,  with  not  more  than  5  narts  and  not  less  than  3  parte 
of  nitro-cotton,  carefully  washed  and  puri^ea,  and  not  more  than  31  parte 
and  not  less  than  26  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  not  more  than  9  parte  and 
not  less  than  6  parte  of  wood-meal,  and  with  no  other  ingredient ;  the  whole  being 
uniformly  incorporated  and  of  such  character  and  consistency  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
exudation* 

BuUdog  Brand  Qunpowder,  consisting  in  every  100  parte  by  weight  of  the 
finished  explosive  of  not  less  than  83  5  parte  and  not  more  than  80 '5  parte  of  pure 
saltpetre,  with  not  less  than  13  parte  or  more  than  14  parte  of  charcoal,  and  not 
less  than  i  part  and  not  more  than  2  parts  of  pure  distilled  sulphur,  and  with  not 
less  than  i  part  and  not  more  than  2*5  parte  of  moisture,  and  with  no  other  in- 
gredient, the  whole  being  thoroughly  well  incorporated,  and  to  be  of  such  stren^[th 
that  5  parte,  when  expl(3ed  in  a  lead  cylinder  as  used  at  the  Home  Office  Testmff 
Stetion,  will  give  a  result  not  inferior  to  that  obteined  by  4  parte  of  R.F.G.' 
gunpowder,  and  to  be  in  the  form  of  grains  of  a  size  to  pass  through  a  sieve  of  10 
meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  and  to  be  retained  on  a  sieve  of  40  meshes  to  the  linear 
inch. 

Carbo-gekUinef  consisting  in  every  100  parte  by  weight  of  the  finished  explosive 
of  not  more  than  40  parts  and  not  less  than  37  parte  of  a  mixture  of  carefully 
washed  nitro-cotton  and  thoroughly  purified  nitro-glyoerine,  with  not  more  than 
51  parte  and  not  less  than  48  parte  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  with  not  more  than 
12  parte  and  not  less  than  9  parte  of  a  mixture  of  wood-meal  and  charcoal, 
provided  that  the  charcoal  shall  not  exceed  3  parte  by  weight  in  every  100  parte  by 
weight  of  the  finished  explosive,  and  not  more  than  2  parte  of  carbonate  of 
magnesium  and  with  no  other  ingredient ;  the  whole  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  or 
incorporated  so  as  not  to  be  liable  to  liquefaction  or  exudation. 

Carbonite,  consisting  in  every  100  parte  by  weight  of  the  finished  explosive  of 
not  more  than  27  parte  and  not  less  than  25  parte  of  thoroughly  purined  nitro- 
glycerine, with  not  more  than  36  parte  and  not  less  than  30  parte  of  nitrate  of 
barium  and  nitrate  of  potassium  or  either  of  them,  and  with  not  more  than  43 
parte  and  not  less  than  40  parte  of  wood-meal,  with  or  without  not  more  than  hau 
a  part  of  sulphuretted  benzol  and  not  more  than  half  a  part  of  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  carbonate  of  calcium  or  either  of  them,  and  with  no  other  ingredient ;  the 
whole  being  uniformly  incorporated  and  of  such  character  and  consistency  as  not 
to  be  liable  to  exudation. 

Dahmenite  A,  consisting  in  every  100  parte  by  weight  of  the  finished  explosive 
of  not  more  than  93*5  parte  and  not  less  than  91  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonium, 
with  not  more  than  6-5  parte  and  not  less  than  4  parte  of  naphthalene,  and  with 
not  more  than  2*5  parte  and  not  less  than  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  and 
with  no  other  ixijn^ient. 

Ea/rt?iqu(ike  Powder^  consisting  in  every  100  parte  of  the  finished  explosive  of 
not  more  than  81  parte  and  not  less  than  78  parte  of  pure  saltpetre,  with  not  more 
than  22  parte  and  not  less  than  19  parte  of  charcoal,  and  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  of  pure  sulphur,  and  with  no  other  ingredient,  the 
whole  being  thoroughly  well  incorporated,  and  to  be  of  such  strength  as  when 
exploded  in  a  lead  cylinder  as  used  at  the  Home  Office  Testing  Stetion,  will  nve 
a  result  not  inferior  to  that  obteined  with  an  equal  weight  of  K.F.6.^  gunpowder, 
and  to  be  in  the  form  of  grains  of  a  size  to  pass  through  a  sieve  of  x  i  meshes  to 
the  linear  inch,  and  to  be  retained  by  a  sieve  of  40  meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 

Flectronite  No,  2,  consisting  in  every  100  parte  by  weight  of  the  finished 
explosive  of  not  more  than  96  parte  and  not  less  than  94  parte  of  neutral  nitrate 
of  ammonium,  with  not  more  than  6  parte  and  not  less  than  4  parte  of  wood- 
meal  and  starch,  and  with  no  other  ingredient. 

EhctroniU  No,  3,  consisting  in  every  100  parte  by  weight  of  the  finished 
explosive  of  not  more  than  75  parte  and  not  less  than  70  pai^  of  neutral  nitrate 
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of  ammonimn,  with  not  more  than  21  parts  and  not  less  than  16  {Mtrts  of  nitrate 
of  barium,  and  with  not  more  than  9  pcui^s  and  not  less  than  6  paiis  of  a.  mixture 
of  wood-meal,  slightly  charred,  starch,  and  pure  pine  resin  which  does  not  melt 
below  200**  Fahrenheit,  and  with  no  other  ingredient,  and  to  be  in  the  form  of 
grains  of  a  size  to  pass  through  a  sieve  of  X2  meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 

Eiephant  Brand  Gunpowder,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the 
finished  explosive  of  not  more  than  76  parts  and  not  less  than  74  parts  of  pure 
saltpetre,  with  not  more  than  15}  parts  and  not  less  than  14^  parts  of  charcoal, 
and  not  more  than  1 1  parts  and  not  less  than  9  parts  of  pure  distilled  sulphur, 
and  with  no  other  ingredient,  the  whole  being  thoroughly  well  incorporated,  and 
to  be  of  such  strength  as,  when  exploded  in  a  lead  cylinder  as  used  at  the  Home 
Office  Testing  Station,  will  give  a  result  not  inferior  to  that  obtained  with  an 
equal  weight  of  R.F.6.^  gunpowder,  and  to  be  in  the  form  of  grains  of  a  size  to 
pass  through  a  sieve  of  1 1  meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 

EUphant  Brand  Ounpounler  No.  2,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight 
of  the  finished  explosive  of  not  more  than  76  parts  and  not  less  than  74  parts  of 
pure  saltpetre,  with  not  more  than  15^  parts  and  not  less  than  14}  parts  of  char- 
coal, ana  not  more  than  11  parts  and  not  less  than  9  parts  of  pure  distilled 
sulphur,  and  with  no  other  ingredient,  the  whole  to  be  thoroughly  well  in- 
corporated, and  to  be  of  such  strength  as,  when  exploded  in  a  lead  cylinder  as 
used  at  the  Home  Office  Testing  Station,  will  give  a  result  not  inferior  to  that 
obtained  with  an  equal  weight  of  R  F.G.'  gunpowder,  and  to  be  in  the  form  of 
grains  of  a  size  to  pass  through  a  sieve  of  1 1  meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 

Fav^aham  Powder,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished 
explosive  of  not  more  than  87  parts  and  not  less  than  83  parts  of  nitrate  of 
ammonium,  with  not  more  than  14  parts  and  not  less  than  9  parts  of  thoroughly 
purified  di-nitro-benzol,  with  not  more  than  2  parts  and  not  less  than  I  part  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  not  more  than  3  parts  and  not  less  than  2  parts  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  with  no  other  ingredient ;  the  whole  being  uniformly 
incorporated. 

KyniU,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished  explosive  of 
not  more  than  27  parts  and  not  less  than  25  parts  of  thoroughly  purified  nitro- 
glycerine, with  not  more  than  36  parts  and  not  less  than  30  peurts  of  nitrate  of 
barium,  and  not  more  than  43  parts  and  not  less  than  40  parts  of  wood-meal,  and 
with  not  more  than  half  a  part  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  with  no  other  in- 
gredient; the  whole  beins  uniformlv  incorporated  and  of  such  character  and 
consistency  as  not  to  be  liable  to  exudation. 

Kynoch  Oelignite,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished  ex- 
plosive of  not  more  than  63  parts  and  not  less  than  54  parts  of  thoroughly  purified 
nitro-glycerine,  with  not  more  than  5  parts  and  not  less  than  3  parts  oi  nitro- 
cotton,  carefully  washed  and  purified,  and  not  more  than  34  parts  and  not  less 
than  26  parts  of  nitrate  of  poteusium,  and  not  more  than  9  parte  and  not  less  than 
6  parts  of  wood-meal,  and  with  or  without  not  more  than  i  part  of  chalk,  and 
with  no  other  ingredient ;  the  whole  being  uniformly  incorporated  and  of  such 
character  and  consistency  as  not  to  be  liable  to  exudation. 

yahnsen's  Gelignite,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished 
explosive  of  not  more  than  63  parts  and  not  less  than  54  parts  of  thoroughly 
purified  nitro-glycerine,  with  not  more  than  5  parts  and  not  less  than  3  parts  of 
nitro  cotton,  carefully  washed  and  purified,  not  more  than  34  parts  and  not  less 
than  26  parte  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  not  more  than  10  parts  and  not  less 
than  6  parts  of  wood-meal,  and  with  or  without  not  more  than  half  a  part  of 
chalk,  and  with  no  other  ingredient;  the  whole  being  uniformly  incorporated 
and  of  such  character  and  consistency  as  not  to  be  liable  to  exudation. 

National  Gelignite,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished 
explosive  of  not  more  than  64  parts  and  not  less  than  56  parts  of  thoroughly  purified 
nitro-glycerine,  with  not  more  than  6  parts  and  not  less  than  4  parts  of  nitro- 
cotton,  carefully  washed  and  purified,  and  not  more  than  32  parts  and  not  less 
than  24  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  not  more  than  9  parts  and  not  less  than 
5  parts  of  wood-meal,  and  with  or  without  not  more  than  half  a  part  of  chalk,  and 
with  no  other  ingredient ;  the  whole  being  uniformly  incorporated  and  of  such 
character  and  consistency  as  not  to  be  liable  to  exudation. 

Nohel  Ardeer  Powder,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished 
explosive  of  not  more  than  34  parts  and  not  less  than  31  parts  of  thoroughly  purified 
nitro-glycerine,  with  not  more  than  14  parts  and  not  less  than  1 1  parts  of  kiesel- 
guhr,  with  not  more  than  51  parts  and  not  less  than  47  parts  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
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nesiQin,  and  with  not  more  than  6  parts  and  not  less  than  4  parts  of  nitrate  of 
potassium,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  not  more  than  half  a  part  of  carbonate 
of  ammonium  and  not  more  than  half  a  part  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  with  no 
other  ingredient ;  the  whole  being  uniformly  incorporated  and  of  such  character 
and  consistency  as  not  to  be  liable  to  exudation. 

NcheL  Carbonitef  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished  explo- 
siye  of  not  more  than  27  parts  and  not  less  than  25  parts  of  thoroughly  purified 
nitro-glycerine,  and  not  more  than  36  parts  and  not  less  than  30  parts  of  nitrate 
of  potassium,  and  nitrate  of  barium,  or  either  of  them,  and  with  not  more  than 
43  parts  and  not  less  than  40  parts  of  wood-meal,  with  or  without  not  more  than 
half  a  part  of  sulphuretted  benzol,  and  not  more  than  half  a  part  of  carbonate  of 
sodium  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  or  either  of  them,  and  with  no  other  ingredient; 
the  whole  being  uniformly  incorporated  and  of  such  character  and  consistency  aa 
not  to  be  liable  to  exudation. 

Nobel  OelignitCj  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished  explo- 
sive of  not  more  than  63  parts  and  not  less  than  54  parts  of  thoroughly  purined 
nitro-glyoerine,  with  not  more  than  5  parts  and  not  less  than  3  parts  01  nitro- 
cotton,  carefully  washed  and  purified,  not  more  than  34  parts  and  not  less  than 
26  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  not  more  than  9  parts  and  not  less  than 
6  parts  of  wood-meal,  and  with  or  without  not  more  than  half  a  part  of  chalk, 
and  with  no  other  ingredient ;  the  whole  being  uniformly  incorporated  and  of  such 
character  and  consistency  as  not  to  be  liable  to  exudation. 

Oxalate  Blading  Poxcder,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the 
finished  explosive  of  not  more  than  73  parts  and  not  less  than  69  parts  of  nitrate 
of  potassium,  with  not  more  than  15^  peurts  and  not  less  than  X2  parts  of  charcoal^ 
with  not  more  than  16^  parts  and  not  less  than  13}  parts  of  oxalate  of  ammonium, 
and  with  or  without  not  more  than  2  parts  of  sulphur,  and  with  no  other  ingredient ; 
the  whole  being  thoroughly  incorporated. 

Pembrite,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished  explosive  of 
not  more  than  96  parts,  and  not  less  tnan  93  parts  of  neutral  nitrate  of  ammonium, 
with  not  more  than  6  parts  and  not  less  than  3  parts  of  vegetable  oil  of  a  character 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  with  not  more  than  2  parts  and  not  less 
than  I  part  of  sulphur,  and  with  or  without  not  more  than  i  part  of  nitrate  of 
barium,  and  with  no  other  ingredient ;  the  whole  b^ing  uniformly  incorporated. 

Rhenish  OeligniUy  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished  ex- 
plosive of  not  more  Uian  59  parts  and  not  less  than  57  parts  of  thoroughly  purified 
nitro-glycerine,  with  not  more  than  3  parts  and  not  less  than  2  parts  01  nitro- 
cotton,  carefully  washed  and  purified,  not  more  than  31  parts  and  not  less  than 
28  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  not  more  than  xo^  parts  and  not  less  than 
9  parts  of  wood-meal,  and  with  no  other  ingredient ;  the  whole  being  uniformly 
incorporated  and  of  such  character  and  consistency  as  not  to  be  liable  to  exudation. 

Roburite  No,  3,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished  explo- 
sive of  not  more  than  89  pai^  and  not  less  than  86  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonium, 
with  not  more  than  13  parts  and  not  less  than  9  parts  of  thoroughly  purified 
di-nitro-benzol,  with  or  without  not  more  than  2  parts  of  chloro-naphthalene  con- 
taining of  chlorine  not  more  than  i  part,  and  with  no  other  ingredient ;  the  whole 
being  uniformly  incorporated. 

Sun  Oefigntte,  consisting  in  every  ico  parts  by  weisht  of  the  finished  esmloaive 
of  not  more  than  59  parts  and  not  less  than  57  parte  of  thoroughly  purified  nitro- 
glycerine, with  not  more  than  3  parts  and  not  less  than  2  parts  of  nitro-cotton, 
carefully  washed  and  purified,  not  more  than  31  parts  and  not  less  than  25  parts- 
of  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  not  more  than  10  parts  and  not  less  than  8  parts  of 
wood-meal,  and  with  no  other  ingredient;  the  whole  being  uniformly  incorporated 
and  of  such  character  and  consistency  as  not  to  be  liable  to  exudation. 

West/alite  No.  i,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished  explo- 
sive of  not  more  than  96  parts  and  not  less  than  94  parts  of  neutral  nitrate  of 
ammonium,  with  not  more  than  6  parts  and  not  less  than  4  parts  of  resin,  con- 
sisting of  pure  pine  resin  which  does  not  melt  below  a  temperature  of  200*  F.,  and 
with  no  other  ingredient ;  the  whole  being  tmiformly  incorporated. 

Wegtfalife  No.  2,  consisting  in  every  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  finished  explo- 
sive of  not  more  than  92  parts  and  not  less  than  90  parts  of  neutral  nitrate  of 
ammonium,  with  not  more  than  5  parts  and  not  less  than  3  parts  of  nitrate  of 
potassium,  and  with  not  more  than  6  parts  and  not  less  than  4  parts  of  resin,  con- 
sisting of  pure  pine  resin  which  does  not  melt  below  a  temperature  of  200**  F.,  an 
with  no  oUier  ingredient ;  the  whole  being  uniformly  incorporated. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

SINKING. 

Position  of  Shaft. — ^The  commercial  success  of  collieries  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  position  of  the  shafts,  and  before  deciding 
on  their  situation,  every  point  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 
In  proved  districts  where  the  inclination  of  the  seams  is  known,  the 
shaft  is  generally  placed  in  the  deepest  point,  especially  where  quanti- 
ties of  water  are  expected,  as  both  water  and  coal  gravitate  to  the 
shaft  and  render  haulage  easy.  Dealing  with  water  in  dip- workings  is 
most  expensive.  It  is  often  advisable  to  place  the  main  shaft  somewhere 
about  the  centre  of  the  royalty,  so  that  equal  areas  can  be  worked  on 
ail  sides  of  it.  Surface  considerations  may,  however,  overweigh  the 
majority  of  the  underground  points.  The  disposal  of  the  produce 
must  be  carried  on  easily  and  cheaply ;  proximity  to  t«wns  or  places 
where  a  household  trade  can  be  carried  on  is  important.  Communi- 
cation with  railways  or  waterways  should  be  studied.  A  supply  of 
water  for  boilers,  Ac.,  is  requisite,  many  collieries  labouring  under 
great  cost  and  disadvantages  through  being  unable  to  obtain  this. 
In  unexplored  districts,  it  is  well  not  to  make  the  first  shaft  a 
principal  one,  but  to  sink  it  down  to  the  seams,  and  after  proving 
their  inclination,  dsc.,  to  decide  on  the  position  of  the  main  winding- 
shaft  from  data  so  obtained. 

Form  of  Shaft* — At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  European  practice 
is  concerned  (except  in  Scotland),  the  general  custom  of  colliery  dis- 
tricts is  to  make  shafts  circular.  Various  other  shapes  have  been 
tried — square,  elliptical,  and  polygonal — but  have  been  abandoned 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  order  to  economise  space  many  of  the 
earlier  shafts  were  made  rectangular,  and  are  still  often  so  sunk  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been  found  that  round 
shafts  are  easier  and  cheaper  to  sink,  more  capable  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  *'  heavy  "  strata,  absolutely  necessary  in  running  ground 
(the  pressure  being  equalised),  and  more  suitable  for  the  application 
of  metal  tubbing.  The  waste  of  space  and  other  disadvantages  due 
to  circular  form  are  less  considerable  than  had  been  supposed ;  indeed, 
by  careful  arrangements  the  space  wasted  may  become  almost  nothing. 
The  ventilation  of  large  coal-mines  could  not  be  well  carried  out  with 
rectangular  shafts,  as  the  running  of  the  cages  would  interfere  too 
much  with  the  passage  of  the  air ;  indeed  the  space  unoccupied  by 
the  cages  is  a  positive  advantage  in  numberless  instances. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  rectangular  shafts  are  only  to  be  found 
in  countries  where  timber,  which  is  solely  em[)loyed  for  securing  the 
sides,  is  cheap  and  abundant  and  other  materials  absent.  In  all  other 
places  where  stone,  bricks,  or  iron  are  available  for  lining  purposes 
the  circular  shape  is  alone  adopted. 
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Size  of  Shaft. — This  depends  entirely  on  the  size  of  tub  employed 
and  on  the  output  required.  After  deciding  on  what  daily  quantity 
is  to  be  extracted,  and  the  weight  that  each  tub  shall  contain,  the 
number  of  tubs  to  be  drawn  each  day  and  each  hour  can  be  obtained. 
Knowing  the  depth  of  the  shaft,  the  speed  at  which  winding  is  to  take 
place,  and  the  time  occupied  in  changing  the  tubs  on  the  cage,  and 
allowing  a  margin  for  interruptions,  the  number  of  tubs  to  be  raised 
at  each  lift  is  easily  found.  Then,  after  deciding  how  many  decks  or 
platforms  there  are  to  be  in  the  cage,  the  number  of  tubs  on  each  deck 
is  established.  As  the  tubs  have  to  be  of  a  certain  size  to  hold  the 
quantity  they  have  to  contain,  the  number  on  each  deck  determines 
the  size  of  the  cage.  If  the  shaft  is  only  to  have  one  cage  working  in 
it,  its  diameter  must  be  such  as  will  allow  a  rectangle  of  the  size  of 
the  cage  to  pass  through  freely,  allowing  a  margin  for  clearance  of 
from  6  to  lo  inches  at  the  comers.  If  two  cages  are  to  be  employed 
two  rectangles  should  be  plotted  on  paper,  with  a  clearance  space 
between  of  from  12  to  18  inches,  and  a  circle  inscribed  round  them, 
allowing  a  similar  space  as  before  for  clearance  at  comers.  The 
diameter  of  this  circle  gives  the  size  of  the  shaft 

Where  pumps  are  required,  and  have  to  be  placed  in  the  winding 
shaft,  the  room  they  take  up  must  also  be  allowed  for.  The  better 
plan  is,  however,  to  keep  everything  except  winding  appliances  out  of 
the  main  shaft. 

OPERATION  OP  GETTING  DOWN  TO  THE  "  STONE- 
HEAD. '* — The  first  operation  in  sinking  is  to  get  down  to  solid 
regular  strata,  technically  called  the  "stone-head."  In  the  majority 
of  instances  some  drift  or  loose  deposits  have  to  be  passed  through 
before  firm  ground  is  reached,  and  a  foundation  obtained  for  the 
masonry  or  other  means  which  are  to  be  employed  for  permanently 

securing  the  sides  of  the  excavation.    Often 
Tg^5aE>3!g^'?"^^^^:>»»       this  preliminary  operation  is  very  troublesome 

and  expensive,  depending   entirely  on    the 

nature  of  the  strata. 

(a)  Where  the  groxmd  is  moderately 
Figs.  95  and  96.  hard  it  is  usual  to  first  dig  down  a  few  feet,  and 

then  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  a 
circular  frame  of  timber  called  a  "crib"  or  "curb."  This  consists  of 
an  aunulus  divided  into  a  number  of  segments  having  joints  (Figs.  95 
and  96);  with  narrow  curbs  the  segments  are  usually  connected 
together  by  one  bolt,  but  in  broader  ones  two  will  be  employed.  At 
the  surface  a  square  frame  is  formed  by  four  pieces  of  timber  inter- 
secting each  other,  held  by  notches  where  they  cross,  and  with  the 
ends  projecting  to  some  distance  beyond.  This  is  often  held  down  by 
pegs  which  give  it  a  grip  on  the  ground.  Timber  laggings  will  now 
be  driven  behind  the  curbs  at  necessary  points  where  the  nature  of  the 
ground  requires  them  for  support,  and  the  two  frames  are  then  con- 
nected by  nailing  on  strips  of  stronger  planks  (called  "stringing 
deals")  at  intervals  round  the  shaft  on  the  inside;  in  addition,  short 
vertical  struts  called  punch  props  are  placed  between  the  curbs  to 
keep  them  in  position  (c.  Fig.  97).  Then  the  ground  is  removed  for  a 
further  distance  down,  a  third  frame  put  in,  lagged  behind,  and  hung 
by  a  further  set  of  planks  from  the  second  curb  (Fig.  97,  1,  ^,  3  are 
the  curbs,  a  a  the  laggings,  b  b  the  stringing  deals). 
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Instead  of  timber  laggings  the  space  between  the  curbs  is  often 
filled  in  with  a  dry  walling  of  bricks  called  '*  back  casing/'  the  curbs 
being  hung  from  each  other  by  stringing  deals  as  before. 

If  the  ground  is  soft,  and  does  not  afford  sufficient  support  for  the 
curb  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  the  whole  structure  is  hung  by 
chains  or  iron  bolts  from  strong  baulks  of  timber  placed  transversely 
across  the  shaft  at  the  surface.  These  tie-bolts  are  added  to  and 
lengthened  as  additional  curbs  are  fixed  below  until  the  firm  ground 
is  reached. 

Instead  of  employing  wooden  curbs  for  timbering  through  loose 
ground,  the  practice  is  becoming  general  of  using  iron  "binding" 
rings.  Four  of  these  go  round  the  circumference  of  the  shaft  outside 
brickwork,  and  are  made  of  flat  bar  iron  about  3  inches  by  |  inch. 
They  are  connected  together  by  bolts,  each  segment  overlapping  at  the 
joints.  The  same  rings  are  used  for  the  temporary  support  of  the 
sides  of  the  shaft  during  sinking  through 
ordinary  ground,  and,  apart  from  the  addi- 
tional safety  gained,  it  is  advisable  to  insist 
on  their  being  put  in  immediately  sink- 
ing commences  below  the  last  brickwork 
whether  the  ground  apparently  needs  it  or 
not,  because,  although  the  rocks  appear 
strong  to  commence  with,  layers  of  soft 
material  may  set  in  needing  timbering,  and 
in  this  event  it  is  difficult  to  put  in  the 
binding  rings  without  erecting  temporary 
scaffolds,  as  they  must  be  fixed  from 
above  downwards.  If  they  are  put  in  as 
sinking  proceeds  everything  is  easy,  because 
the  men  have  the  solid  bottom  to  stand  on 
to  fix  the  rings  in  position.  The  distance  apart  of  these  rings  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  4  feet  is  usual  in  ordinary  measures. 
As  soon  as  this  distance  is  sunk  a  ring  is  placed  in  position,  and  is 
suspended  from  the  upper  curb  by  a  series  of  iron  hangers,  each  about 
I  inch  square,  having  each  end  bent  back  to  form  a  hook.  The  upper 
end  is  hooked  over  the  angle  edge  of  the  last  curb,  while  the  lower 
end  supports  the  first  binding  ring.  Laggings  are  then  driven  down 
around  the  circumference  of  the  shaft,  and  are  made  tight  by  wedging, 
if  necessary.  Afterwards  sinking  proceeds  until  a  further  distance 
of  4  feet  is  reached,  when  the  second  binding  ring  is  hung  from  the 
first,  and  laggings  put  round  as  before. 

By  arranging  a  number  of  bolt  holes  in  each  segment  and  making 
all  these  holes  of  the  same  size,  and  an  equal  distance  apart,  the 
segments  can  be  made  to  overlap  each  other  more  or  less,  as  desired, 
and  thus  fit  a  smaller  or  larger  excavation,  if  necessary.  In  Figs.  98 
and  99,  a  a  are  the  iron  binding  rings,  b  b  the  hangers,  and  c  c  the 
timber  laggings. 

The  permanent  lining  is  then  put  in  by  one  of  the  methods 
described  further  on,  care  being  taken  that  all  the  temporary  timbering 
is  removed. 

(6)  Where  the  ground  is  loose  different  methods  to  the  fore- 
going have  to  be  employed.  Sinking  through  quicksands  and  heavily 
watered  beds  is  one  of  the  most  costly  operations  connected  with 
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mining,  and  calls  forth  all  the  skill  and  experience  of  engineers.  The 
means  used  for  reaching  the  "stone-head"  where  quicksands  are 
present  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  thickness  that  has  to  be 
passed  through. ^ 

(i)  Pile- Driving, — At  one  time  the  general  method  adopted  was 
by  what  is  known  as  "  piling,"  which  consists  of  driving  vertically 
downwards,  all  around  the  circumference  of  the  shaft,  wooden  planks 
with  their  edges  touching  each  other,  and  supporting  them  internally 
with  curbs.  The  planks  or  piles  used  are  generally  from  lo  to  15 
feet  long,  6  inches  broad,  and  3  inches  thick,  having  their  lower  end 
tapered   off  to  a  cutting   edge,  and    their  upper   one   strengthened 

with  a  wrought  -  iron 
hoop,  so  that  they  are 
not  split  by  the  blows 
of  the  wooden  driving 
maul.  In  forming  the 
cutting  edge,  all  the 
taper  is  given  on  the 
inside,  the  outer  side  not 
being  touched,  as  if  it 
was  cut  to  a  V  form  the 
piles  could  not  well  be 
driven  down  vertically, 
as  the  tendency  would  be 
for  them  to  incline  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the 
shaft.  In  hard  ground 
the  cutting  ends  of  the 
planks  are  shod  with  iron 
to  enable  them  to  pene- 
trate more  easily. 

The  width  of  the  sup- 
porting curbs  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  exca- 
vation. They  are,  how- 
ever, generally  made 
about  6  inches  broad, 
and  placed  at  closer  ver- 
tical distances  in  large 
shafts  than  in  smaller 
ones. 
When  the  bottom  of  the  first  length  of  piles  has  been  reached,  and 
a  curb  placed  round  as  a  support,  a  second  set  are  driven  down  inside 
the  lower  supporting  curb,  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  reduced 
in  that  length  by  twice  the  thickness  of  the  laggings  and  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  curb,  or,  if  6-inch  curbs  and  3-inch  piles  are  used,  by 
18  inches.  As  this  reduction  takes  place  with  each  course  of  piles,  the 
shaft  has  to  be  commenced  at  the  surface  with  a  diameter  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  it.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  the  thickness 
of  the  quicksand  to  be  passed  through  should  be  approximately  known, 
such  being  usually  found  by  boring.  If  piles  15  feet  long  are  used  a 
fresh  course  will  have  to  be  put  in  about  every  12  feet,  therefore  if  the 
quicksand  is  60  feet  thick,  five  reductions  will  take  place,  altogether 
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amounting  to5  x  i|  =  7^  feet.  If  a  15  feet  shaft  is  being  sunk  with 
brickwork  lining  18  inches  thick,  the  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  quick- 
sand must  be  at  least  18  feet,  and  at  the  surface  the  excavation  will 
require  tobei8  +  7j  =  25^  feet  diameter. 

Oomuiencing  at  the  surface,  the  ground  is  excavated  as  far  as  it 
will  stand,  and  the  first  curb  carefully  laid  down,  with  its  centre 
coinciding  with  the  centre  of  the  shaft ;  the  lining 
of  piles  is  then  driven  down  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  ground  taken  out  on  the  inside  till  a  suffi- 
cient distance  has  been  sunk  to  require  the  sup- 
port of  another  curb,  which  is  accordingly  placed 
in  position.  The  piles  will  then  be  driven  down 
a  further  distance,  more  ground  excavated,  and 
so  on  until  the  bottom  of  the  first  set  of  piles  is 
nearly  reached.  A  supporting  curb  (a,  Figs.  100 
and  10 1 )  will  then  be  fixed  against  the  piles  and 
a  second  one  b,  18  inches  less  in  diameter,  will  be 
placed  inside  it,  leaving  an  angular  space  of  3  inches 
between  the  two.  A  second  set  of  laggings,  c,  will 
now  be  driven  down  in  the  space  left  between  the 
two  curbs,  and  the  same  cycle  of  operations  gone 
through  as  before.  This  process  is  repeated  until 
the  solid  ground  is  reached. 

The  method  just  described  is  the  one  generally 
adopted  in  the  North  of  England,  and  where  the 
ground  is  very  loose  and  of  a  watery  description. 
Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  driving  down  the 
piles  vertically  they  are  inclined  outwards  (a,  Fig. 
102 ),  and  then  as  the  ground  is  excavated  towards 
their  lower  end,  the  pressure  gradually  drives 
them  forward.  When  the  ground  has  been  got 
out  for  a  short  distance  in  the  bottom,  supportiug 
curbs  b  are  fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
As  the  piles  in  this  instance  do  not  touch  each 
other  at  their  lower  ends,  straw,  or  similar  material, 
is  pushed  between  the  joints,  to  prevent  the  sand 
from  flowing  into  the  shaft. 

When  the  ground  is  very  loose  or  watery,  the 
difficulty  of  using  the  latter  class  of  piling  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  so-called  method  of  "quartering," 
in  which  only  a  portion  of  the  circumference  is 
attacked  at  a  time.  Commencing  from  the  upper 
curb  ground  is  taken  out  for  a  depth  of  3  feet  in 
the  centre  of  shaft,  piles  4  feet  long  are  driven 
down  for  a  length  of  about  8  feet  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  shaft,  and  when  each  has  gone  in 
its  full  length  the  top  end  is  knocked  back  under  the 
curb.  The  ground  is  got  out  for  a  length  of  3  feet 
in  iront  of  the  piles,  a  segment  of  a  curb  laid  on  the  bottom  perpendi- 
cularly under  the  upper  one,  and  the  space  between  filled  in  with  dry 
brick-work ;  when  this  is  completed  the  two  curbs  are  connected  by 
nailing  on  stringing  deals,  and  a  further  series  of  piles  driven  down  at 
the  end  of  those  al  ready  in  position.    Sufficient  ground  is  then  excavated 
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in  front  of  the  piles,  until  room  is  obtained  for  another  segment  of  the 
curb,  this  joining  up  to  the  first  one  laid.  The  space  between  this 
and  the  upper  curb  is  then  filled  in  with  dry  brickwork  as  before, 
more  piles  driven  down,  the  ground  excavated,  a  third  segment  laid, 
and  the  process  repeated,  segment  after  segment  being  "  quartered '' 
in,  until  the  whole  circumference  is  firmly  secured  for  the  length  under 
consideration.  A  lower  length  is  then  attacked  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  then  another,  and  so  on  until  solid  ground  is  reached. 

(2)  Drums. — The  method  of  pile-driving  is  an  exceedingly  expensive 
one,  and  is  often  superseded  by  one  of  the  so-called  "  drum  "  methods. 
In  this  system  a  drum  either  of  wood  or  iron  of  a  diameter  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  permanent  walling  being  inserted  inside  it  is  sunk 
through  the  sand. 

(a)  Wood, — A  curb  (Fig.  103),  14  or  18  inches  broad  by  6  inches 
thick,  is  first  laid  truly  level  on  the  top  of  the  bed  to  be  sunk  through, 
and  a  tier  of  masonry  built  on  it  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet  when  a 
second  curb  will  be  laid,  and  connected  to  the  first  by  iron  tie-bolts 
passing  through  the  brickwork.  In  order  to  prevent  the  dislocation 
of  the  masonry,  and  to  reduce  friction  during 
descent,  a  close  lining  of  planks  is  nailed  around 
the  outer  circumference,  these  being  planed  at 
the  edges  where  they  meet,  to  ensure  a  water- 
tight joint.  A  further  length  of  masonry  is 
then  built  on  the  second  curb,  a  third  one  laid 
and  connected  with  bolts,  and  laggings  placed 
round  the  outer  circumference,  as  before.  In 
Fig.  103,  a  and  b  are  curbs,  e  a  wrought-iron 
connecting  bolt,  and  d  the  lagging  planks. 
Where  the  ground  is  of  loose  description,  the 
weight  causes  this  drum  to  sink,  but  if  the 
beds  are  more  coherent,  the  bottom  curb  is 
provided  with  a  cutting  edge,  either  by  bevel- 
ling off  the  inside  or  by  attaching  an  iron  shoe.  Opinions  difiTer 
as  to  the  advisability  of  employing  cutters  at  all,  it  being  con- 
tended that  they  are  merely  a  source  of  weakness,  as  when  any 
exceptionally  hard  substances  are  met,  the  tendency  is  to  turn  the 
cutter  outwards,  and  often  rupture  the  drum.  The  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  shaft  is  then  slowly  removed,  and  the  cylinder  sinks. 
A  man  stands  on  the  drum  with  a  straight  edge  and  level  and  gives 
\  directions  as  to  where  material  is  to  be  excavated  if  one  side  "  hangs" 
behind,  but  care  is  taken  not  to  remove  any  ground  near  the  curb  for 
^r  the  drum  should  suddenly  sink,  and  "  cant "  over. 

\  When  the  drum-  has  sunk,  say  a  distance  of  3  feet,  more  brick- 
wo^  and  another  curb  will  be  added  at  the  top,  and  connected  to  the 
othe^  by  bolts  as  before.  This  is  repeated  every  time  the  drum  sinks 
the  cektain  specified  distance,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  solid 
ground  M.S  reached. 

The  great  difficulty  encountered  in  sinking  by  this  operation  is  in 
keeping  the  drum  truly  vertical.  Constant  supervision  and  care  must 
be  exercised  to  prevent  canting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  drum 
never  goes  down  regularly,  but  does  so  by  fits  and  starts,  sometimes 
falling  through  5  or  6  inches  at  a  time.  With  each  such  movement 
cross-stafiTs  are  placed  on  the  curbs,  and  a  spirit  level  applied,  to  see  if 
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the  apparatus  is  horizontal  If  it  is  not,  either  a  small  quantity  of 
ground  is  taken  away  from  beneath  the  highest  part,  or  additional 
weights  are  added  to  the  drum  on  that  side. 

{b)  Iran. — The  objection  to  wood  drums  is,  that  they  require 
nearly  as  large  an  excavation  as  if  piling  was  employed,  for  often, 
after  getting  down  some  distance,  the  whole  structure  sticks,  and 
cannot  be  moved.  A  second  one  has  then  to  be  sunk  telescope 
fashion  inside  the  first.  To  get  over  this,  wrought  or  cast-iron  drums 
are  used,  as,  although  they  sometimes  have  to  be  telescoped  one 
within  the  other,  coDiparatively  little  space  is  lost  With  cast-iron 
ones,  the  circle  is  composed  of  a  ceHain  number  of  segments,  varying 
from  4  to  5  feet  long  by  2  feet  deep,  strengthened  by  vertical  and 
horizontal  ribs,  similar  to  Fig.  126.  As  these  strengthening  ribs  are 
on  the  inaidej  the  outside  surface  is  smooth,  and  meets  with  little 
resistance  in  passing  through  the  ground.  The  joints  between  the 
different  segments  are  made  with  sheet  lead  and  bolts,  and  a  cutting 
edge  is  attached  to  the  bottom  segment.  The  procedure  is  very 
similar  to  that  with  brick  drums.  They  are  usually  weighted,  and 
to  make  this  more  easy  to  carry  out,  the  ribs  are  made  broader.  If 
sufficient  weight  cannot  be  applied  by  placing  material  on  these  ribs, 
two  sets  of  timber  buntons  are  placed  across  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  a  platform  laid  on  them,  upon  which  any  amount  of  debris 
can  be  placed,  a  passage  being  left  through  the  centre  for  the  workmem 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens  in  very  watery  ground  that 
the  drum  has  a  tendency  to  sink  too  fast,  and,  unfortunately,  not  to 
do  this  equally,  but  to  get  lower  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  as 
this  is  a  point  which  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  prevent,  the  tubbing 
is  hung  at  four  points  by  a  chain  and  lowering-screw  arrangement 
from  strong  transverse  beams  at  the  surface.  Where  such  means  are 
employed,  the  tubbing  is  easily  kept  perpendicular,  as,  even  if  the 
sand  is  watery  on  one  side,  or  boulder-stones  cause  an  obstruction, 
it  is  only  necessary  not  to  let  out  a  screw  on  the  side  which  requires 
checking.  Instead  of  cast-iron  drums,  which  are  liable  to  break,  owing 
to  the  unequal  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected,  wrought-iron  ones 
are  sometimes  employed. 

In  Germany,  these  iron  drums  have  been  forced  down  through 
ground  of  moderate  hardness,  both  by  hydraulic  hand  presses  and 
mechanical  presses  working  in  combination  with,  and  actuated  by, 
hydraulic  accumulators.  By  this  improvement  it  was  found  possible 
to  keep  the  sinking  cylinder  in  advance  of  its  work,  but  the  means 
for  loosening  and  removing  the  material  inside  the  cylinder  did  not 
keep  pace  with  such  improvements.  The  walls  of  the  cylinder  have 
consequently  been  fitted  with  a  number  of  pipes,  through  which  the 
loose  material  is  pumped  up,  while  a  revolving  cutter,  which  works 
in  the  centre  of  the  shaft  and  throws  the  material  out  towards  the 
circumference,  is  used  for  the  disintegration  of  the  quicksand  or  clay 
which  is  being  sunk  through. 

Comparing  the  two  systems,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  where  the 
thickness  of  ground  to  be  passed  through  is  large,  the  iron  drum 
possesses  certain  advantages,  as  by  its  use  a  smaller  excavation  is 
necessary ;  its  sides  do  not  offer  such  a  resistance  in  passing  through 
the  strata,  and  the  time  of  sinking  is  less,  owing  to  the  ready  way  in 
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which  the  yarious  parts  are  put  together  and  added  to ;  but,  onfor- 
tucately,  it  often  breaks,  which  occasions  months  of  delay,  and  in- 
creases the  cost  of  sinking.  This  is  the  only  advantage  possessed  by 
wooden  drums;  instances  are  to  be  found  where  such  have  been 
pushed  into  an  oval  form,  and  yet  have  not  collapsed. 

When  the  sinking  has  reached  the  stone-head,  no  matter  what 
system  has  been  used,  the  procedure  afterwards  is  always  of  a  similar 
character.  The  ground  is  carefully  prepared  for  the  seating  of  a  curb 
upon  which  the  permanent  lining  is  brought  up  to  the  surface  by  one 
of  the  methods  to  be  described  further  on,  all  temporary  timbering 
being  removed  as  the  work  comes  upwards.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the 
lining  is  usually  carried  a  short  distance  above  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  ground  to  secure  some  "tip"  for  the  debris  which  is 
excavated  from  the  sinking. 

METHOD  OF  PBOCEEDINQ  AFTBBWARDS.— On  reach- 
ing  the  solid  ground,  excavation  proceeds  with  the  tools  described  in 
the  previous  chapter,  those  employed  depending  entirely  on  the  nature 
of  the  strata  which  have  to  be  passed  through.  Several  difficulties 
are  encountered  where  machine  drills  are  employed.  Owing  to  the 
uneven  nature  of  the  bottom,  the  ordinary  tripod  stand  is  used  with 
difficulty,  taking  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to  fix,  and  then  the  legs 
move  during  driUing  if  the  ground  is  soft.  As  no  roof  exists,  the 
vertical  stretcher  bar  has  to  be  replaced  by  a  horizontal  one.  This  is 
not  easy  to  fix,  ami  takes  so  much  time  to  adjust,  that  often,  instead 
of  moving  the  bar  and  drilling  holes  in  the  most  favourable  position 
for  blowing,  they  are  put  down  in  such  places  as  suit  the  drill,  and 
consequently  are  not  so  effective.  Considerable  time  is  also  lost  in 
raising  drills  and  bars  out  of  the  way  when  blasting  takes  place. 

To  obviate  these  disadvantages  a  boring  frame  is  employed  con- 
sisting of  four  main  stretcher  bars,  a  a  (Fig.  104),  hinged  to  a  central 
support,  by  and  suspended  by  a  chain,  c,  and  capstan  rope.  Each  of 
these  bars  is  provided  with  a  lengthening  screw  and  claw,  so  that  the 
whole  structure  can  be  readily  clamped  in  position,  and  as  it  shuts  up 
when  not  fixed  against  the  side  of  the  shaft,  it  is  equally  easily  with- 
drawn. To  keep  the  structure  from  lifting  by  the  impact  of  the 
drills  when  boring,  four  secondary  arms,  dd^  are  arranged  near  the 
top  of  the  frame,  these  being  strutted  against  the  sides  at  a  slight 
inclination  upwards,  and,  in  addition,  heavy  cast-iron  blocks,  similar 
to  those  used  on  the  tripod  stand  of  an  ordinary  percussion  drill,  can 
be  fixed  on  the  central  sup{)ort  b  to  counteract  the  upward  thrust. 
As  each  of  the  arms  a  may  be  moved  radially  around  the  centre,  if 
the  drills  are  mounted  on  swinging  arms  (see  Fig.  71),  they  can  be 
placed  at  any  angle  and  clamped  in  any  position,  and  the  holes  put  in 
anywhere. 

Where  drills  are  adopted,  the  general  procedure  is  to  first  bore  all 
the  holes  required,  hoist  up  the  frame  and  drills  by  an  engine,  fire 
the  holes  simultaneously,  and  then  load  up  the  d6bris  until  the  bottom 
is  clear,  when  the  drills  are  again  lowered  and  fixed,  and  drilling 
recommenced.  In  hard  ground,  probably  only  one  set  of  holes  will 
be  bored  and  blasted  and  the  rock  removed  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Another  practice  gaining  ground,  is  to  lower  the  walling  stage  to 
about  8  or  10  feet  from  the  bottom,  wedge  it  there  and  form  an 
artificial  roof,  and  then  use  ordinary  vertical  stretcher  bars. 
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Another  method  proposed,  and,  indeed,  tried  in  two  instances,  is 
to  start  at  the  surflEkce  and  bore  a  series  of  holes  200  or  300  feet  deep 
with  the  aid  of  the  diamond  drill,  and  fill  them  up  with  sand. 
Blasting  then  commences  by  removing  4  or  5  feet  of  sand  from  the 
holes,  and  firing  them  in  groups,  this  process  being  repeated  until  the 
bottom  of  the  holes  is  reached,  when  the  drills  are  again  introduced, 
and  a  further  distance  bored.  The  Pottsville  shaft,  U.S.A.,  was  sunk 
in  this  manner,*  25  holes  beiug  bored  i  j  inch  in  diameter  about  3 
feet  3  inches  apart  in  one  direction,  and  4  feet  in  the  other.  The  cen- 
tral group  of  holes  was  always  fired  first,  and  the  outside  rows 
afterwards.  The  process  was  expeditious,  but  the  financial  result 
does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  At  Harris  Navigation  Colliery, 
the  same  method  was  tried  for  about  70  yards  but  abandoned. 


Pig.  104. 


Fig.  105. 
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With  the  object  of  providing  support  for  the  curb  carrying  the 
upper  length  of  lining,  when  sinking  recommences,  the  excavation  is 
carried  down  for  about  3  to  5  feet,  lineable  with  the  inside  of  the 
curb  (a.  Fig.  105),  then  shorn  back  until  the  diameter  is  large  enough 
to  take  in  the  permanent  lining,  and  afterwards  carried  downwards 
this  size,  until  the  strata  require  more  support  than  temporary  tim- 
bering aJQTords.  A  seating  will  then  be  made  for  a  curb,  6,  leaving  a 
space,  Cy  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  for  the  collec- 
tion of  water,  &c.,  and  the  walling  built  on  it 
up  to  the  curb  above,  the  ground  a  being  re- 
moved for  this  purpose,  not  all  at  once,  but  in 
sections. 

Keeping  the  Shaft  Vertical. — ^This  is  done 
by  the  aid  of  a  centre  line  which  is  either  a  cord 
of  special  manu^skcture  about  |-  inch  in  diameter,  Fig.  106. 

or  preferably  a  copper  wire,  long  enough  to  reach 

from  the  suHace  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when  completed.  One  end 
of  this  line  is  coiled  on  a  small  drum  situated  near  the  top  of  the  pit,  and 
the  other  end  is  led  by  pulleys  to  the  exact  centre  of  the  shaft.  As  a 
rule,  the  central  point  is  a  hole  bored  through  a  baulk  of  timber  placed 
across  the  shaft,  but  a  better  plan  is  to  provide  a  hinged  arm  (a.  Fig. 

*  *<A  New  Method  of  Sinking  Shafts."  E.  B.  Coxe,  Amer.  Inst.  M,  K,  i.. 
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io6)  built  firmly  into  the  masonry.  When  in  use  this  is  kept  in  its 
proper  position  by  the  stop  6,  but  if  not,  it  is  folded  upwards  into  the 
position  shown  by  dotted  lines  at  c.  After  the  line  has  been  passed 
through  the  centre  hole,  a  link  is  attached,  from  which  a  weight  can 
be  hung,  this  dipping  into  a  bucket  of  water  at  the  bottom,  so  that 
the  line  is  steadied.  As  soon  as  the  proof  has  been  made  the  weight 
is  removed,  and  the  cord  wound  up  again  on  the  dram. 

In  order  to  minimise  the  time  lost  in  steadying  the  plumb-bob,  Mr. 
W.  Foulstone  *  has  designed  an  arrangement  consisting  of  a  wrought- 
iron  girder  fitted  with  a  pulley  at  the  end  hanging  over  the  shafts  and 
with  a  rack  on  its  upper  surface.  This  rack  is  geared  into  wheels 
supported  on  two  fixed  girders  projecting  a  short  distance  over  the 
shaft,  which  also  carry  a  small  winch  on  which  the  testing  line  is 
wound.  By  means  of  the  gearing  and  rack,  the  wrought-iron  arm 
carrying  the  centre  line  can  be  run  out,  so  that 
the  latter  hangs  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
shaft.  The  centre  line  and  weight,  when  not  in 
use,  are  left  hanging  in  the  shaft,  near  to  the 
side,  some  30  yards  above  the  bottom  out  of  the 
way  of  shots,  and  can  be  run  out  by  the  rack 
to  the  exact  centre,  and  the  weight  lowered  by 
the  drum,  in  a  few  moments. 

■  For  determining  whether  sufficient  ground 
is  removed,  the  master-sinker  is  provid^  with 
a  "centre"  staff,  which  is  a  wooden  rod  about 
li  inch  square,  and  equal  in  length  to  the  out- 
side radius  of  Idrickwork.  This  is  moved  round 
the  central  point  as  excavation  continues. 

For  setting  out  the  curbs  exactly  beneath 
each  other  a  series  of  cords  {d,  Fig.  105)  are 
hung  all  around  the  circumference  of  the  shaft 
at  intervals  of  about  3  feet.  These  are  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  upper  curb,  and  serve,  not 
only  to  set  the  curb  below,  but  also  as  a  guide 
for  the  amount  of  excavation.  Every  third 
curb  will  be  checked  by  the  main  centre  line, 
the  intermediate  ones  being  set  out  by  the  side 
lines. 

Winding  Debris. — The  material  excavated 
is  brought  to  the  surface  in  wrought-iron  barrels 
called  kibbles,  hoppits,  or  bowks,  the  general 
shape  being  shown  in  Fig.  107.  At  the  top  is  a 
bow  of  wrought-iron  swung  to  the  body  by  two  eye-pieces  riveted  to  the 
sides  of  the  kibble.  Attachment  is  made  to  the  winding  rope  through 
a  spring  hook  (Fig.  108).  With  such  construction  time  is  lost  at  the 
suiHTace,  as  the  full  bowk  has  to  be  taken  from  the  rope  and  replaced 
by  an  empty  one.  For  this  reason  the  tipping  kibble  is  preferred. 
Its  body  is  similar  to  the  one  already  figured,  but  the  wrought-iron 
bow  is  not  attached  at  the  top  but  at  a  point  below  the  centre  of 
gravity,  so  that  when  full,  the  tendency  is  for  the  kibble  to  turn  over 
and  empty  itself.  To  prevent  this  happening  during  hoisting,  two 
short  vertical  pins  (Fig.  109)  are  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the  bucket,. 

•  Fed.  Inst,,  v.,  364. 
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and  an  ordinary  chain  link,  sliding  on  the  arms  of  the  bow,  passed 
over  them.  On  reaching  the  surface  the  safety  links  are  lifted  off  the 
pins,  when  the  hoppit  immediately  turns  over  and  empties  itselfl 
With  such  a  system  the  kibble  is  only  removed  from  the  rope  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  one  disconnection  being  saved.  The  seams  of 
these  kibbles  must  be  caulked,  as  when 
there  is  any  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  a  certain  quantity  is  loaded  up 
each  time  with  the  debris. 

Covering  over  Pit  Top. — This  was 
originally  done  by  means  of  a  travelling 
platform,  which  could  be  wheeled  over 
the  shaft  when  the  kibble  reached  the 
surface,  and  removed  again  when  descent 
had  to  be  made.  The  labour  here  is  con- 
siderable, and  time  is  lost.  To  get  over 
these  drawbacks,  two  hinged  doors  with 
their  weigh  t  counter-balanced  are  adopted. 
These,  when  open,  form  a  fence  protect- 
ing the  pit  top  on  two  sides ;  the  other 
two  are  guarded  with  a  permanent  fence. 
When  these  are  down  they  entirely  close 
the  opening,  and  two  rails  on  the  upper 
side  of  each  door  form  a  continuation 
of  the  tramway  going  to  the  dirt  heap. 

Even,  however,  with  these  a  little  time  is  lost,  as  each  door  has  to 
be  lifted  separately ;  so,  to  remove  this  complaint,  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway 
has  designed  an  arrangement  of  levers  and  counterbalances  (Fig.  1 10), 
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by  means  of  which  both  are  opened  at  the  same  time.  Two  hinges, 
a  a,  are  bolted  to  each  door,  and  keyed  on  cross  shafts,  &  6,  to  which, 
by  means  of  a  handle,  c,  and  connecting  links,  a  movement  of  rotation 
can  be  given,  and  as  the  hinges  are  fixed  to  the  cross  shafts  the  doors 
lift  when  the  latter  turn.  The  weight  of  the  doors  is  counterbalanced 
by  four  blocks  of  metal,  d,  so  that  they  will  stand  at  any  position  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

Gnides. — The  introduction  of  guides  in  sinking  pits  is  desirable 
to  prevent  the  oscillation  of  the  kibble,  which  gets  especially  large  in 
deep  undertakings,  considerable  time  being  lost  in  steadying  it  before 
winding  commences.  Two  methods  are  adopted ;  in  the  first,  a  single 
guide  rope  is  passed  down  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  while,  in  the  other, 
two  ropes  are  used.  In  each  system  these  guides,  which  are  of  flexible 
wire,  are  coiled  on  a  drum  worked  by  a  capstan  engine  at  the  surface, 
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and  can  be  lengthened  as  the  sinking  proceeds;  they  also  form  the 
means  by  which  the  waUing  stage  is  raised  during  bricking  operations. 
In  the  former,  however  (see  description,  p.  139),  the  walling  stage  is 
removed  during  sinking,  and  the  kibble  is  guided  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft ;  while,  in  the  latter,  one  end  of  each  guide  is  always  attached 
to  the  walling  stage  which  remains  in  the  shaft  during  sinking,  and 
the  kibble  is  only  guided  to  the  point  where  the  walling  stage  is 
suspended.  Each  system  has  its  advantages,  as  with  one  central  rope 
the  kibble  is  guided  all  the  way,  and  if  a  heavy  weight  be  hung  at  its 
lower  end,  the  centre  line  of  shaft  is  obtained  without  any  further 
trouble,  while,  in  the  two-rope  system,  walling  can  proceed  while 
sinking  is  going  on  below,  thus  saving  considerable  time,  an  advantage 
not  possessed  by  the  other  method. 

The  system  of  employing  two  guides  was  patented  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Galloway  in  1875.  In  it,  two  wire  ropes  (a  a,  Fig.  iii)  are  connected 
at  their  lower  end  to  the  walling  stage,  and  pass  over  two  pulleys  on 

the  headgear  to  drums  worked  by  a  steam 
crab,  each  drum  being  able  to  be  moved 
independently,  to  provide  for  any  casual 
irregularity  in  the  length  of  guides.  An 
iron  frame,  consisting  of  two  legs  joined 


Fig.  III. 

together  by  a  cross-bar,  called  the  "rider,"  clasps,  the  two  guides 
loosely  at  four  points,  b  by  thus  preventing  any  chance  of  cross-binding. 
The  winding  rope  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  rider. 
The  capping  connecting  the  winding  rope  and  chain  going  to  the 
kibble  is  provided  with  a  buffer,  c,  consisting  of  alternate  Lsiyers  of 
india-rubber  and  sheet  iron,  which  are  of  larger  diameter  than  the 
hole  in  the  rider  cross-bar,  and  therefore  cannot  pass  through  it. 
When  the  kibble  arrives  at  the  surface  the  balanced  doors  are  closed, 
a  tipping  waggon  (one  form  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  112,  the  sketch 
explaining  itself)  run  beneath,  and  the  kibble  emptied  into  it.  The 
waggon  is  then  removed,  the  doors  opened,  and  the  bucket  and  rider 
lowered  away  until  the  walling  stage  is  reached,  when  the  arms  of  the 
rider  are  caught  by  two  buffers  on  the  bridle  chains.  The  kibble  and 
winding  rope  continue  their  descent,  passing  through  the  square 
opening  in  the  stage,  until  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  reached.  In 
ascending,  the  winding  rope  slides  through  the  central  opening  in  the 
rider  cross-bar,  until  the  buffer  on  the  capping  comes  in  contact  with 
it.     The  rider  is  then  lifted  to  the  surface. 

In  sinking  the  Harris  Navigation  shafts,  the  time  occupied  in 
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winding,  changing,  (fee,  before  adopting  guides,  was  4  minutes  49 
seconds  from  a  depth  of  475  yards,  whereas,  after  the  guides  were 
put  in,  the  time  fell  to  3  minutes  26  seconds  from  a  depth  of  530 
yards.* 

UxvixiQ  SHAFTS. — In  describing  the  operation  of  getting 
down  to  the  stone-head,  both  timber  and  iron  were  alluded  to  as  being 
employed  for  securing  the  sides  of  the  excavation  only  as  a  temporary 
means.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached  some  other  method  of  a  more 
permanent  character  is  adopted.  Several  substances  are  employed 
for  permanent  lining  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  as  wood, 
stone,  or  brickwork,  but,  except  in  cases  where  the  two  former  are 
plentiful  and  cheap,  they  are  rarely  used.  Bricks  are  plentiful  in 
most  colliery  districts,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  are 
adopted.  Sometimes  they  are  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  shaft,  and 
when  such  is  done  the  labour  of  laying  them  is  reduced  and  the  joints 
are  well  made,  but  in  large  shafts,  where  the  curvature  is  small,  ordi- 
nary 9-inch  bricks  are  generally  employed  as  they  are  much  cheaper. 

Bricks. — For  all  mining  purposes,  the  bricks  used  should  be  good 
hard  burnt  ones,  and  free  from  cracks  and  stones.  The  clay  of  which 
they  are  composed  should  be  rich  in  alumina  and  thoroughly  ground 
in  a  pug-mill;  thev  should  also  emit  a  ringing  sound  when  struck. 
The  surface  should  not  be  too  smooth,  a  probable  result  of  ever- 
burning, or  the  mortar  does  not  readily  adhere  to  them.  When  made 
by  machines  in  which  wires  are  used  for  cutting  the  blocks  of  clay 
into  the  required  shape,  the  edges  are  left  rough,  and  this,  instead  of 
being  a  disadvantage,  really  assists  the  brick  in  laying  hold  of  the 
mortar. 

Nv/mber  of  Bricks  required, — The  easiest  way  to  find  out  how  many 
bricks  are  required  for  walling  is  to  calculate  the  cubic  contents  of 
masonry  for  each  yard  in  depth,  and  then  multiply  by  the  total  depth. 

If  D  =  the  outside  diameter  of  brickwork  in  feet  and  d  the  inside 
diameter  (D*  -  c^)  x  7854  will  give  the  area  in  square  feet  of  the 
annular  ring;  this  multiplied  by  3  (number  of  feet  in  yard)  and 
divided  by  27  (cubic  feet  in  cubic  yard)  gives  the  number  of  cubic  yards 
of  masonry  for  each  yard  of  depth,  or  simpler  still,  divide  at  once  by 
s7  s.  9.  Ordinary  bricks  are  9  x  4^  x  3  inches,  so  that  a  cubic  yard 
of  masonry  would  contain  4  x  8  x  12  =  384,  if  mortar  was  absent. 
As  this  occupies  a  certain  space  it  is  usual  to  consider  in  practice  that 
1000  bricks  will  build  3  cubic  yards. 

Mortar. — The  mortar  used  is  generally  composed  of  lime  and 
sand,  and  should  be  of  a  slightly  hydraulic  character.  The  ingredi- 
ents, whatever  they  may  be,  are  usually  mixed  in  a  mortar  mill, 
which  not  only  considerably  reduces  the  labour  of  production,  but 
also  the  cost,  as  with  it  all  rough  parts  are  ground  up,  and  no  refuse 
is  lefb,  as  there  would  otherwise  be  if  ordinary  hand-made  mortar  was 
employed.  As  a  substitute  for  sand,  clinker-ashes  from  underneath 
boilers  are  largely  employed  with  most  satisfactory  results,  as  they 
give  ordinary  lime  somewhat  of  an  hydraulic  character,  and  the 
mortar  sets  very  much  quicker  and  harder  than  when  sand  is  used. 
It  is,  however,  very  necessary  that  these  ashes  should  be  free  from 
the  finer  or  smaller  parts.  As  they  are  a  waste  product  at  collieries, 
considerable  economy  results  from  their  use.  Where  the  strata  are 
*/jw<.  (7.^.,hdv.,  26 
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wet,  and  the  brickwork  has  to  resiflt  the  passage  of  moisture,  cement 
is  often  used,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  and  ground  up  with  lime. 
Where  cement  is  adopted,  it  should  be  used  as  quickly  as  it  is  made, 
if  not,  it  partially  sets,  and  has  to  be  broken  up  and  made  o^er  again. 
Thus,  not  only  is  time  lost,  but  the  cement  sets  neither  so  well  nor 
BO  quickly  on  the  second  operation,  and  the  strength  is  materially 
reduced. 

Whatever  quality  of  mortar  is  employed,  too  much  must  not  be 
used,  as  it  is  not  so  good  for  resisting  pressure  or  the  passage  of  water 
as  a  brick.  The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  lay  a  bed  of  mortar,  and  not 
place  the  brick  in  its  proper  position,  but  drop  it  down  a  few  inches 
away,  and  then  rub  it  towards  the  place  at  which  it  is  to  be  fixed. 
When  the  bricks  are  of  a  close-grained  character  they  absorb  moisture 
so  quickly  from  the  mortar  that  the  mixture  dries  before  it  is  properly 
set,  so,  to  prevent  this,  it  is  usual  before  laying  such  bricks  to  soak 
them  in  water. 

Thickness  of  Brickwork. — The  thickness  of  walling  depends 
entirely  on  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  and  the  nature  of  the  strata. 
If  it  is  coherent  rock  a  single  brick  is  used,  more  as  a  preventive  of 
weathering  action  than  as  an  actual  support.  In  looser  ground, 
brickwork  from  14  to  22  inches  thick  is  put  in.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  whether  brickwork  in  shafts  should  be  made  solid — that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  should  be  carried  up  to  the  limits  of  the  excavation,  or 
whether  it  should  be  finished  off  at  a  certain  distance  and  some  looser 
substance  interposed  between  it  and  the  strata.  The  author's  experi- 
ence is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Where  the  brickwork  is 
made  to  abut  against  the  rocks,  and  heaving  takes  place,  it  is  either 
bulged  or  broken,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  some  soft  packing  sub- 
stance is  interposed  between  the  sides  of  the  rock  and  the  brickwork 
in  the  shaft,  the  first  result  of  pressure  is  to  compress  and  tighten 
this  loose  material.  If  any  heaving  takes  place  at  one  point,  all  the 
pressure  is  not  thrown  on  the  brickwork  opposite  to  it,  but,  owing  to 
the  soft  compressible  stuff  being  interposed  between,  is  distributed 
over  a  larger  extent  of  surface.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  no  spaces  or  cavities  should  be  left  between  the 
brickwork  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  but  every  opening  carefully 
filled  in  with  loose,  fine  material.  Coke  dust  or  well-burnt  small 
ashes  are  excellent  for  such  use,  and  often  the  small  dust  from  stone- 
breaking  machines,  where  such  can  be  obtained,  is  employed.  Sand 
is  too  heavy  for  shaft  work. 

Ordinary  Curbs. — ^The  brickwork  is  put  in  in  sections,  each 
length  being  supported  on  curbs.  Wooden  curbs  are  generally 
employed,  similar  to  those  already  described,  but  as  they  decay 
somewhat  readily,  cast-iron  ones  are  often  substituted.  A  curb  of 
this  material  employed  in  a  shaft  19  feet  diameter  is  shown  in  Fig. 
113.  It  is  cast  angle  shape,  and  is  10  inches  broad  by  4  inches  high 
by  I  inch  thick.  Ten  segments  form  the  circle,  and  each  one  is 
strengthened  by  two  ribs.  Two  holes  are  left  in  the  transverse 
ribs  at  each  end,  through  which  bolts  are  passed  to  connect  the 
segments  together. 

Water  Rings. — If  the  strata  are  at  all  wet,  more  or  less  moisture 
always  percolates  through  the  masonry,  and  is  collected  in  what  are 
called  **  water  rings  "  or  *'  garland  curbs,''  from  whence  it  is  conducted 
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down  the  shaft  in  tubes.  The  ordinary  construction  of  water  rinff 
consists  of  an  iron  curb  cast  with  a  hollow  groove.  These  are  bedded 
as  usual,  but  the  brickwork  for  a  short  distance  above  is  shorn  back 
(Fig.  114),  so  that  the  water  readily  passes  into  the  groove,  but  in 


Fig.  113. 


Fig.  114. 


winding  shafts  the  small  pieces  of  debris  which  drop  off  the  cage, 
unfortunately  pass  in  with  equal  readiness,  and  soon  choke  up  the 
water  room,  necessitating  frequent  cleaning  out. 

A  superior  construction  for  larger  quantities  of  water  is  illustrated 
in  Figs.  115  and  116.    For  a  few  courses  the  brickwork  is  made  solid, 
and  an  ordinary  curb,  a,  fixed  in  position.     All  the  joints  in  the  curb 
and  between  it  and  the  brickwork  are  made  with  tarred  flannel,  and 
the  space  behind  the  curb  is  well  rammed  with  puddled  clay.     Two 
courses  of  brickwork,  b,  are  laid,  but  are  set  back  from  the  rest  of 
the  work  as  figured.     A  shrouding,   0,   provided 
with  a  ledge  on  the  inside,  is  nailed   all    round 
the  front  of  the  curb,  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
joints  being  made  with  tarred  flannel  as  before. 
A   series   of  bricks,  d,  are  then  placed,  bridging 
over  the  space  between  6  and  c,  but  these  are  not 
continuous  all  round  the  shaft,  blank  spaces  being 
left  alternately;   the  result  is,  that  a  series  of 
pigeon-holes  are  formed  (e.  Fig.  116),  the  object  of 
which  is  both  to  allow  water  to  readily  pass  into 
the  space  {/,  Fig.  115),  and  to  afiPord  means  for  re- 
moving the  sediment  w^hich  collects  in  the  course 
of  time.     After  two  rows  of  these  bridge  bricks 
have  been  put  on,  a  light  curb,  g,  is  fixed,  and  on 
it  the  ordinary  brickwork  of  the  shaft  is  built. 

Walling  Stages.  —  When  commenced  the 
operation  of  walling  is  carried  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  It  was  formerly  performed  on  ordinary 
scaffolds  supported  by  cross-baulks  of  timber,  which 
rested  on  the  brickwork  already  put  in,  holes  being  left  at  intervals 
for  the  insertion  of  byatts.  This  necessitated  the  labour  of  raising  the 
scaffold  each  time  the  work  got  too  high  for  the  masons  to  reach. 
Such  procedure  is  entirely  superseded  by  employing  a  circular  stage,  a 
little  less  in  diameter  than  the  finished  size  of  shaft,  which  is  bodily 
lifted  up  by  a  crab-engine  on  the  surface.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
consists  of  three  parts,  a  central  one  and  two  side-pieces  working  on 
hinges,  connection  being  made  to  the  ropes  by  two  sets  of  three  bridle 
chains.  The  great  advantage  derived  by  this  latter  method  is  speed, 
as  instead  of  having  to  lift  the  scaffold,  it  is  only  necessary  to  signal  to 
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the  engine  on  the  surface  to  have  it  drawn  up.  As  soon  as  it  arriyes 
at  the  proper  point  it  is  steadied,  either  by  pushing  a  series  of  small 
radial  bolts  into  holes  left  out  in  the  brickwork,  or  by  driving  down 
two  wedges  into  the  annular  space  between  the  stage  and  the  masonry. 
In  large  shafts  the  walling  stage  is  a  very  elaborate  and  substantial 
structure,  and  is  so  constructed  that  sinking  can  be  carried  on  under- 
neath while  bricking  proceeds  at  a  higher  leyel.  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway, 
in  the  No.  i  pit  at  Llanbradach,  has  adopted  a  form,  shown  in  Figs. 
117  and  1x8,  which  consists  of  a  wooden  floor  on  an  angle-iron  frame, 
part  fixed  and  part  movable,  and  an  upright  tube  connected  to  this 
iron  frame.  The  lower  frame  consists  of  four  pieces  of  angle-iron, 
d}  cP,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  a  circular  band  of  angle-iron 
in  three  segments,  and  a  straight  piece  of  angle-iron  joined  to  the 
short  ends  of  cP  and  to  the  ends  of  the  circular  frame,  as  illustrated. 
The  object  of  the  latter  piece  is  to  enable  the  hinged  door  A  to  be 
placed  in  the  part  forming  the  smaller  segment  of  the  circle.     When 


U 

117  and  118. 


the  stage  is  taken  past  the  pipe  buntons  the  door  is  raised  up.  Four 
upright  pieces  of  angle-iron  connect  the  upper  frame  and  the  lower 
one,  and  four  plates  of  sheet  iron,  attached  to  the  four  uprights,  form 
the  fence  around  the  central  opening  in  the  stage.  The  roof  is  10  feet 
6  inches  above  the  stage  proper  It  is  formed  similar  to  the  floor,  but 
is  of  rather  smaller  diameter,  and  is  covered  with  sheet-iron.  An  iron 
ladder,  m,  provides  a  means  of  access  from  one  stage  to  the  other. 
The  whole  structure  weighs  about  5  tons,  and  is  suspended  from  the 
guide  ropes  n  n,  which  are  5  feet  6  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 
In  the  No.  2  shaft  the  details  have  been  altered  somewhat,  two 
openings  being  provided,  as  two  kibbles  are  employed  for  winding 
purposes.  In  this  instance  suspension  is  made  by  two  ropes,  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  four  guides,  by  the  following  attachment : — The 
end  of  each  suspension  rope  is  attached  to  a  strong  screw  in  the  pit- 
head pulley,  and  passes  downwards  to  the  walling  stage,  then  round  a 
small  pulley  fixed  on  it,  proceeds  a  short  distance  across  the  stage. 
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round  another  pulley  similar  to  the  first,  then  yerticallj  up  the  shaft, 
and  over  another  pulley  on  the  pit-head  frame,  finally  going  to  the 
drum  of  the  capstan  engine. 

A  model  of  a  similar  appliance  was  exhibited  by  the  Roche  la 
Moli^re  Company  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1889.  It  consisted  of  an  iron 
ring  from  25  to  39  inches  deep  (a,  Fig.  119)  of  the  exact  diameter  of 
the  finished  shaft,  suspended  from  bridle  chains.  A  similar  ring  was 
hung  about  10  feet  below,  and  the  two  connected  together  by  a  series 
of  iron  rods.  These  two  rings  support  two  scaffolds,  on  the  upper  one 
of  which  the  men  stand  to  do  the  bricking.  The  bricks,  &c.,  are 
placed  round  in  contact  with  the  upper  ring,  the  platform  slowly 
raised,  and  another  tier  of  masonry  placed  in  position.  In  this  way 
the  time  usually  spent  in  measuring  the  diameter  and  ascerta'ning  the 
vertical! ty  of  the  shaft  is  saved,  the  top  ring  being  kept  a  few  courses 
above  the  brickwork  to  give  a  guide  to  the  masons,  the  object  of  the 
two  rings  evidently  being  to  keep  the  scaffold  in  a  vertical  line. 
Where  the  spaces  between  the  masonry  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft  are 
to  be  filled  in  with  cement,  &c.,  deeper  rings  are  employed,  so  that 
more  of  their  height  might  be  left  below  as  a  support  until  the 
cement  sets. 

Supporting  Curbs. — It  often  happens  that  when  the  sinking  is 
passing  through  rotten  ground  lengths  of  walling  are  required  to  be 
put  in  to  secure  the  sides,  but  suitable  places  cannot  be  found  on 
which  to  seat  the  curbs.  In  such  cases  the  difficulty  is  got  over  by 
one  of  two  methods,  either  by  putting  in  what  are  called  ''square 
frames,"  or  by  supporting  the  euro  on  a  series  of  iron  plugs  driven  in 
all  round  the  circumference  of  the  shaft. 


Fig.  120. 


Fig.  121. 


Fig.  122. 


A  square  frame,  with  its  sides  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  is 
placed  at  the  point  where  the  walling  is  to  commence,  and  as  the 
comers  of  this  frame  project  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  pit  (Fig.  120),  sufficient  support  is  afforded  to  the 
curb.  In  large  shafts  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  excavated  for  a 
square,  having  its  sides  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  pit,  would  be  so 
great  that  the  cost  would  be  a  serious  matter;  so,  to  remove  the 
difficulty,  and  yet  obtain  some  support,  the  square  is  replaced  by  an 
octagon  (Fig.  121). 

The  better  method  is  to  bore  a  series  of  holes,  2  inches  diameter 
and  3  to  4  feet  apart,  around  the  circumference  of  the  pit,  to  a  depth 
of  3  to  4  feet,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  ground.  These  must 
be  on  a  truly  horizontal  plane,  and  wrought-iron  or  steel  plugs  are 
firmly  driven  into  them,  leaving  a  projecting  portion  upon  which  the 
curb  is  bedded  (Fig.  122). 
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Ventilation. — This  is  usually  done  by  laying  a  line  of  sheet-iron 
pipes  from  15  to  20  inches  diameter  down  the  side  of  the  shafts  and 
connecting  them  with  a  small  blowing  fan  at  the  surface.  These  pipes 
are  held  in  position  by  dog-hooks  driven  firmly  into  the  masonry,  and 
are  usually  connected  to  one  another  by  a  bolt  passing  through  a  light 
bracket  riveted  to  each  pipe. 

Lighting. — In  districts  liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  gas  the  same 
precautions  have  to  be  adopted  in  sinking  as  in  ordinary  working,  and 
safety  lamps  are  employed,  but  these  give  a  very  imperfect  light  in  a 
downwards  direction,  where  the  sinker  wants  it  most  particularly. 
Of  late  years  the  electric  light  has  been  employed,  with  most  satis- 
factory results,  as,  owing  to  the  clear  light  given,  the  men  do  a  great 
deal  more  work.  A  cluster  of  incandescent  lamps,  protected  by  a 
glass  globe,  is  generally  employed,  this  being  suspended  from  a  cable, 
which  is  wound  on  a  drum  at  the  surface,  and  which  gives  a  ready 
means  of  raising  or  lowering  the  lamps,  either  to  give  more  light,  or 
to  remove  them  out  of  danger  when  shots  are  being  fired. 

A  concentric  cable,  or  two  cables  insulated  from  each  other  but 
joined  together  to  form  one  rope,  can  be  employed.  This  cable,  which 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  when  sinking  is  complete,  is  coiled 
on  a  drum,  and  the  two  terminals  of  one  end 
soldered  to  two  copper  rings  fixed  concentric 
with  the  drum  axle,  but  insulated  from  it  and 
MPi       II"'  from  each  other.     Two  copper  strips,  fastened 

r  to,  and  insulated  from,  the  wooden  framework 

''^  of  the  machine,  rest  on  these  rings,  and  are 

I       ^  connected  by  binding  screws  with  the  cables 

from   the   dynamo.      These  strips  and  rings 
,.  form  a  rough  commutator  and  brushes,  allow- 

«^ :  — ^  ing  the  drum  to  be  revolved  without  breaking 

electrical  contact.  The  current  passes  from 
the  dynamo  to  the  strips,  thence  through  the 
rings  to  one  end  of  the  shaft  cable,  and  to  the 
lamps  suspended  from  the  other  end. 

Dealing  with  Water. — ^The  presence  of  a 
small  amount  of  water  largely  increases  the 
cost  of  sinking.  A  small  quantity  is  got  rid 
of  by  baling  with  a  bucket  into  a  tipping 
barrel,  similar  to  the  tipping  kibble,  and  then 
winding  it  to  the  surface.  This  is  a  very 
slow  and  costly  procedure,  and  where  the 
quantity  is  at  all  large,  one  of  the  different 
classes  of  pumps  will  have  to  be  employed.  These  are  described 
in  the  chapter  on  pumping. 

To  save  the  time  and  cost  of  baling  Mr.  Galloway  has  designed  a 
pneumatic  water  tank,  which  consists  of  a  cylindrical  barrel,  4  feet 
2  inches  diameter  and  8  feet  high,  closed  at  the  top  in  which  there  is 
a  door  (a,  Fig.  123)  bolted  to  the  cover,  this  giving  access  to  the 
interior  when  necessary ;  the  bottom,  c  cf,  is  5  inches  above  the  base 
of  the  cylinder,  and  has  a  central  opening  18  inches  diameter  for  the 
valve  seat  which  is  turned  in  a  lathe.  The  valve  b  consists  of  a  block 
of  cast-iron  (e,  Fig.  124),  having  its  lower  face  turned  true,  and  over 
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which  a  sheet  of  leather  is  tightly  caj)ped.  A  circular  plate  of  iron, 
16  inches  diameter,  is  bolted  to  this  valve,  by  bolts  having  counter- 
sunk heads,  as  shown  in  Fig.  124.  A  spindle,  h,  working  through  two 
guides,  having  a  turned  ball  in  its  lower  end,  is  held  loosely  in  a 
socket  in  the  valve,  as  shown,  by  which  means  the  vertical  movement 
of  the  valve  is  secured,  while  the  ball-and-socket  joint  enables  it  to 
readily  accommodate  itself  to  the  seat  in  any  position  in  which  it  may 
be  turned. 

At  k  is  one-half  of  an  instantaneous  coupling,  supplied  by  the 
Vacuum  Brake  Go ,  constituting  the  outer  end  of  the  pipe  Z,  which 
passes  through  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  rises  to  within  i  inch  of 
the  top  of  the  barrel.  A  glass  gauge,  m,  shows  the  height  of  water  in 
the  tank,  this  being  protected  from  chance  blows  by  strong  ribs  of 
angle  iron. 

Vacuum  is  created  by  air  pumps  at  the  surface,  and  is  equivalent 
to  20  to  22  inches  of  mercury  ;  3-inch  pipes  are  carried  down  the  pit 
and  connected  to  30  feet  of  flexible  hose,  having  a  stop-cock  and  a 
corresponding  half  of  an  instantaneous  coupling.  The  barrel  is  filled 
in  thirty  seconds.  It  was  possible  with  this  arrangement  to  sink  in 
Pennant  sandstone,  with  5000  gallons  per  hour,  at  the  rate  of  5  to  5^ 
yards  per  week,  or  with  7000  gallons  rather  under  4  yards,  the  rock 
being  very  hard  and  compact.  The  highest  rate  of  progress  in  the 
same  ground  with  only  500  gallons  per  hour  had  previously  been 
6J  yards.* 

A  self-filling  and  discharging  barrel  for  use  in  sinking  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  George  E.  J.  McMurtrie..t  It  consists  of  an  ordinary 
open  topped  cylindrical  barrel  suspended  on  two  shackles,  with  a 
piston  working  up  and  down  it, this  being  connected  to  the  large  shackle 
link.  The  piston  is  provided  with  a  number  of  small  valves  to  allow 
the  air  to  pass  through  as  it  descends,  and  a  joint  is  kept  between  the 
sides  of  the  piston  and  the  barrel  by  a  leather  and  junk  ring.  Twelve 
small  holes  are  drilled  through  the  shell  just  below  the  piston  when 
it  is  at  its  highest  position,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  ready  admission  of 
air  when  the  barrel  is  discharging. 

There  is  a  circular  valve  in  the  bottom  provided  with  a  projecting 
spindle,  and  guides  above  and  below  it.  This  acts  both  as  an  inlet 
and  outlet  valve,  as  is  usual,  the  water  being  discharged  into  a  chute 
or  launder,  which  is  run  over  the  top  of  the  pit.  When  the  barrel  is 
lowered  the  projecting  spindle  is  the  first  point  to  touch  the  bottom  of 
the  chute,  and  the  valve  is  consequently  lifted  upwards.  Valves  of 
this  class  are  usually  made  solid,  but  this  is  grated*  and  is  provided 
with  a  cover  of  sheet  india-rubber.  It  does  not  fall  directly  on  to  its 
metallic  seat,  as  an  india-rubber  ring  of  circular  section  is  stretched 
tightly  round  the  valve  in  a  small  groove  turned  in  the  edge.  A 
shield  of  perforated  plate  is  provided  beneath  the  lower  guide  to 
prevent  large  stones  passing  into  the  valve  when  the  barrel  fills, 
while  a  hinged  lid  in  the  shield  gives  ready  access  to  the  valve  for  the 
removal  of  any  small  debris  which  may  have  passed  through. 

When  these  types  of  improved  barrels  are  employed  in  conjunction 

with   a  storage    tenk    suspended    in    the  shafts   fairly   considerable 

quantities  of  water  can  be  easily  dealt  with,  and  at  a  possibly  cheaper 

rate  than  if  pumps  were  employed.     These  storage  tanks  are  shaped 

•  So.  Wales  Inst.,  xvi.,  119.  +  BrU.  Soc  Min.  Stud.,  xxi.,  160. 
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on  one  side  to  fit  the  shaft,  and  are  suspended  from  two  wire  ropes 
which  pass  from  them  to  two  steam  winches  on  the  surface.  They  can 
thus  be  easily  raised  or  lowered  at  any  point  where  a  spring  is  met 
with.  The  ropes  by  which  they  are  suspended  act  as  guides  for  the 
water  barrel  which  is  wound  up  and  down  by  another  small  engine. 
Even  when  the  pit  bottom  makes  water  the  storage  tank,  with  a  small 
pump  worked  by  compressed  air  slung  a  few  yards  below  it^  can  be 
let  down  near  to  the  sinkers,  and  both  can  be  lowered  as  the  sinking 
proceeds.  The  pump  only  delivers  water  into  the  storage  tank,  as  the 
water  barrel  afterwards  conveys  it  to  the  surface. 

KEEPING  OUT  WATEB  BY  TUBBINQ. — Ordinary  masonry 
is  of  little  use  for  stopping  back  water  if  the  measures  contain  large 
quantities,  and  it  is  desired  that  this  should  not  have  to  be  con- 
tinually dealt  with.  As  a  rule,  it  happens  that  water-bearing  beds  are 
usually  succeeded  by  others  of  an  impervious  nature,  so  that  if  there 
can  be  introduced  at  such  point  some  water-tight  material  the  water 
is  prevented  from  coming  into  the  pit.  Such  lining  is  called  tubbing. 
The  material  employed  may  be  either  wood,  cast-iron,  or  masonry ; 
the  former,  however,  is  seldom  employed  at  the  present  time.  Its  up- 
keep is  great,  it  is  scarcely  ever  water-tight,  and  its  only  recom- 
mendation is  cheapness  in  first  cost,  where  wood  is  plentifuL 

Cofforing. — Where  the  pressure  is  not  excessive,  a  special  setting 
of  masonry,  technically  called  ''  coffering/'  is  largely  employed.  It  is 
cheaper  than  cast-iron,  and  where  properly  put  in  is  very  successful. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  what  is  probably  the  largest  applica- 
tion of  this  method,  the  shaft  being  20  feet  diameter  in  the  clear,  the 
coffering  extending  about  55  yards  (from  a  depth  of  105  yards  to  50 
yards  below  the  surface). 

After  passing  through  the  water-bearing  beds  the  shaft  was  sunk 
20  yards  below  the  point  where  the  last  feeder  was  met,  and  a  cast- 
iron  curb  put  in  and  supported  on  iron  plugs.  Upon  this  about 
26  yards  of  14-inch  brickwork  was  built,  and  then  the  walling  was 
carried  up  solid  for  12  feet,  until  the  water-bearing  strata  were  met 
with.  The  object  of  doing  this  was  to  provide  some  substantial 
support  for  the  coffering,  and  to  prevent  any  risk  of  the  masonry 
settling  and  cracking.  It  was  decided  to  put  in  the  coffering  2  feet 
3  inches  thick.  Some  means  have  to  be  adopted  to  carry  off  the 
water  running  from  the  rocks,  and  to  prevent  it  passing  over  the 
brickwork  and  washing  the  mortar  joints  away.  To  do  this  what  are 
called  "  plug  boxes "  were  bedded  on  the  solid  work.  Six  of  these 
were  placed  at  equal  intervals  around  the  circumference,  and  were 
formed  of  wood,  12  inches  square  by  2  feet  9  inches  long,  having  a  hole 
3  inches  diameter  bored  along  their  longer  axis  to  within  2  inches 
of  the  back  (a,  Fig.  125),  and  then  a  vertical  hole,  6,  bored  from  the  top 
to  meet  the  horizontal  one.  In  this  latter  vertical  wooden  pipes 
having  horizontal  openings  were  carried  up  behind  the  brickwork,  and 
allowed  the  water  to  pass  away  through  the  openings  in  the  plug-boxes. 
The  holes  in  the  water  troughs  were  bored  at  vertical  intervals  of 
3  inches.  As  the  brickwork  and  puddle  reached  each  hole  it  was 
plugged  up  and  the  water  conveyed  away  through  the  next  higher 
one.  The  solid  walling  was  then  brought  up  level  with  the  top  of  the 
plug-boxes  and  the  coffering  commenced. 

This  consisted  of  five  rings  of  brickwork,  the  special  feature  of  this 
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system  beinff  that  the  joints  are  broken  both  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally. Header  courses  are  not  employed,  stretchers  only  being  used. 
To  commence  with,  the  first  ring,  c,  is  of  ordinary  brick  3  inches  thick, 
the  second  ring,  d,  for  the^r^^  course  is  laid  with  bricks  i  i  inches  thick, 
the  third  and  fifth  rings,  e  and  g,  are  similar  to  the  first  one,  while  the 
fourth  ring,  /,  for  the  first  course,  is  also  made  with  i^-inch  bricks ; 
afterwards,  ordinary  bricks,  3  inches  thick,  are  used  in  all  the  rings, 
so  that  the  horizontal  joints  of  the  second  and  fourth  courses  through- 
out the  work  are  the  thickness  of  half  a  brick  below  the  others.  The 
method  of  laying  the  bricks  is  the  usual  one  for  the  first,  third,  and 
fifth  courses,  and  when  these  are  in  position,  the  spaces  between  are 
filled  with  thin  liquid  cement,  and  the  second  and  fourth  rows  are  laid 
by  dropping  the  bricks  into  the  mixture  reposing  in  the  gullet,  these 
being  what  are  called  "  floating  courses." 

After  getting  up  about  12  or  18  inches  the  space  between  the  back 
of  the  brickwork  and  the  strata  is  filled  in  with  good  loamy  soil, 
which  should  be  free  from  pebbles  and  should  be  well  and  carefully 
rammed,  no  spaces  being  left.     Instead  of  soil,  well  puddled  clay  is 
sometimes    used,    but    experience    is 
more  in  favour  of  the  former.     With 
clay,    no    matter   how   carefully   the 
work  is  done,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
*^  fistces  "  to  be  formed  between  succes- 
sive layers  and  lumps,  through  which 
water  finds  its  way.     The  mortar  used 
for  laying  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
rings  was  a  mixture  of  lime,  cement, 
and  ashes  well  ground   in   a  mortar 
mill  ;  for  the  intermediate  rings,  pure 
Portland  cement  was  employed. 

Iron  Tubbing. — Where  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  is  great,  and  long 
lengths  have  to  be  put  in,  masonry 
tubbing  is  not  applicable ;  indeed 
every  form  has  given  way  to  that 
in  which  cast  iron  is  employed.  At 
one  time  rings  going  completely  round  the  circumference  of  the  shaft 
were  employed,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  into  position,  and 
their  liability  to  break,  together  with  the  impossibility  of  repairing 
them,  caused  an  early  abandonment  of  this  form,  and  the  use  of 
segments  has  now  become  general. 

At  first  the  flanges  were  placed  towards  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and 
the  attachment  of  one  to  the  other  was  made  by  means  of  bolts,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the  ground,  and  the  efiect  of  side 
pressure,  it  was  found  that  bolts  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that 
frequent  ruptures  took  place.  In  England  this  method  has  given 
way  to  the  system  in  which  the  flanges  are  placed  away  from  the 
centre  of  the  pit,  it  being  found  that  the  pressure  of  the  sides  and 
the  wedging  which  is  adopted,  is  sufficient  to  retain  the  segments  in 
position,  and  to  keep  the  joints  water-tight.  The  author  was  surprised 
to  find  on  a  visit  (in  1 891)  to  the  Continent,  thaM^he  old  system  of 
placing  the  flanges  towards  the  inside  of  the  shaft  was  still  in  use 
there.   The  engineers  at  the  diflerent  collieries  visited  contended  that 
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no  reliance  oonld  be  placed  on  wooden  wedging,  as  it  is  always  decay- 
ing, and  that  although  some  little  difficulty  is  encountered  through 
movements  of  the  ground,  these  are  counterbalanced  by  the  more 
perfect  water-tigbtness  of  the  tubbing.  In  this  method  the  flanges, 
both  horizontal  and  vertical,  are  planed  in  a  lathe,  and  two  V  grooves 
cut  in  them.  A  layer  of  sheet-lead  is  then  interposed,  and  the  two 
segments  screwed  tightly  together  by  means  of  turned  bolts,  the 
pressure  forcing  the  lead  into  the  V  grooves  already  alluded  to. 

The  method  of  putting  in  the  work  is  the  same  whatever  system 
is  adopted.  After  getting  through  the  water-bearing  strata,  and 
reaching  some  impervious  beds,  a  bed  is  first  formed  on  which  the 
wedging  curb  can  be  placed.  This  is  dressed  truly  level  with  the  aid 
of  hammer  and  chisels,  blasting  being  strictly  forbidden,  so  as  to 
obviate  any  possibility  of  fracturing  the  rock.  This  is  the  keystone 
of  the  whole  operation,  and  requires  the  greatest  care.  Formerly 
wedging  curbs  were  constructed  of  oak,  but  this  has  been  abandoned 
in  favour  of  cast  iron.  They  are  built  up  of  segments  which,  in  the 
case  of  upcast  shafts  and  furnace  ventilation,  are  sometimes  of  smaller 
diameter  than  the  tubbing  plates,  the  projecting  portion  being  after- 
wards used  as  a  foundation  on  which  a  lining  of  brickwork  can  be 
built.  For  an  important  undertaking  they  would  be  about  i8  inches 
wide  by  6  inches  deep,  and  are  cast  hollow  to  lessen  the  weight  The 
segments  of  the  curb  are  set  in  position  on  the  bed  prepared,  and 
^-inch  sheeting  of  soft  deal  placed  in  the  joints  in  such  a  manner,  in  this 
and  other  cases,  that  the  end  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  presented  to 
the  inner  part  of  the  shaft  where  wedging  takes  place.  The  important 
operation  of  wedging  the  curb  is  then  commenced.  All  around  the 
circumference,  in  the  space  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  is 
placed  well-dried  timber,  free  from  knots,  with  the  grain  upwards. 
As  many  well-dried,  finely-tapered,  pitch-pine  wedges  as  possible  are 
then  driven  in,  care  being  taken  that  this  operation  proceeds  all  round 
the  shaft  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  distribute  the  pressure,  and 
prevent  any  chance  of  the  segments  being  displaced ;  props  are  also 
set  from  the  sides  over  each  joint  to  keep  the  curb  from  lifting. 
When  no  more  timber  wedges  can  be  got  in,  steel  chisels  are  em- 
ployed, and,  in  the  spaces  they  make,  further  wood  is  inserted.  A 
second  wedging  curb  is  usually  placed  above  the  first,  and  sometimes  a 
third  one.  The  top  one  of  these  always  has  a  rebate  or  ledge  placed 
on  it,  against  which  the  segments  of  the  curb  abut. 

Tubbing  plates  (Fig.  126)  are  cast  in  segments  of  such  a  length 
that  the  circumference  is  divided  into  equal  parts,  their  height  vary- 
ing from  18  to  36  inches,  according  to  the  pressure  to  be  resisted. 
Flanges,  cross-ribs,  and  brackets  are  cast  on  the  back  to  give  strength, 
and  a  hole  is  provided  in  the  middle  of  each  to  allow  water  to  pass 
through  while  the  operation  of  laying  the  plates  is  proceeding.  The 
top  and  one  of  the  side  flanges  are  provided  on  the  outside  with  a 
projecting  ledge,  which  keeps  the  joint  sheeting  and  adjoining  seg- 
ments in  position. 

When  the  wedging  is  finished,  the  first  layer  of  tubbing  plates  will 
be  laid  on  the  curb,  sheeting  being  placed  between  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  joints,  and  a  wedge  tightly  driven  down  between  the  back  of 
the  plates  and  the  sides  of  the  strata  as  a  preventive  against  any  of 
the  segments  moving.     A  second  layer  of  segments  is  then  laid  on 
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the  first  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  top  of 
the  water-bearing  strata  is  reached,  the  yertical  joints  being  broken 
in  each  course,  as  in  building  masonry  (Figs.  127  and  128).  The 
spaces  between  the  plates  and  the  sides  of  the  excavation  are  tilled  in 
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Fig.  126. 

with  soil  or  concrete  packing.     A  wedging  curb  will  be  placed  on^the 
top  if  it  is  found  that  the  water  rises  above  the  level  of  the  last  line 
of  plates.      All  the  horizontal  and  vertical  joints  are  then  carefully 
wedged,  as   long  as  the  grain  of 
the  wood  between  the  joints  can 
be  opened  with  a  chisel,  commenc- 
ing at  the  bottom  and  proceeding 
upwards,  attacking   each   ring  in 
order,  and   plugging  up  the  hole 
through  the  centre  of  each  segment 
at  the  same  time.    If  this  operation 
is  carefully  performed  it  will  be 
found  that  the  length  tubbed  will 
be  quite  dry. 

In  many  instances  much  time 
and  money  is  saved  by  not  waiting 
until  the  bottom  of  the  water- 
bearing beds  is  reached,  but  putting 
in  wedging  curbs  at  intermediate 
places  and  building  tubbing  up 
from  one  to  the  other,  successive 
feeders  of  water  met  with  being 
thus  kept  out  of  the  shaft.  Of  course,  for  the  success  of  this  operation, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  nature  of  the  beds  met  with  is  such  as  affords 
foundation  for  the  curbs,  but  although  each  wedging  curb  may  not  be 
water-tight  during  the  time  of  sinking,  yet  when  the  pressure  of  the 
lower  length  of  tubbing  is  brought  up  against  it  such  leakage  may  be 
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kltogeth^r  or  nearly  stopped,  and,  althongh  each  foundation  may  be 
bad  by  itdelf,  yet  when  they  are  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  each 
other,  the  water  may  be  stopped  back.  In  the  Seaham  winning*  ten 
successive  lengths  of  tubbing  were  thus  put  in,  and,  although  the  total 
quantity  of  water  which  the  engineers  had  to  contend  with  at  different 
periods  of  the  operation  was  6240  gallons,  yet  never  more  than  540 
gallons  per  minute  was  actually  in  the  pit  bottom,  this  being  the 
maximum  amount,  the  average  quantity  being  136  gallons.  The  total 
amount  of  water  tubbed  back  was  4880  gallons  per  minute,  which 
would  have  been  the  quantity  required  to  have  been  raised  or  pumped 
to  the  surface  if  intermediate  wedging  curbs  had  not  been  inserted. 
After  reaching  an  excellent  foundation  in  the  coal  measures,  three 
main  wedging  curbs  were  put  in  as  the  base  of  the  iron  tubbing,  and 
the  sinking  through  the  coal  measures  commenced  without  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  bottom. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Atkinson  and  W.  Ooulsonf  were  the  first  to  point  out 
the  curious  accidents  which  happen  to  tubbing  fixed  between  an  upper 
and  lower  wedging  curb  through  the  confinement  of  water  and  air. 
It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  how  air  and  gas  confined 
behind  tubbing  can  have  a  greater  pressure  than  that  due  to  the 
hydrostatic  heuBid,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  such  is  so,  and  unless  some 
escape  is  provided,  no  matter  how  thick  the  tubbing  is,  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  that  it  becomes  cracked  or  displaced  from  its  seating^ 
To  prevent  such  occurrences,  either  the  water  behind  each  lift  is  con- 
nected with  the  water  behind  the  other  lifts  by  means  of  small  pipes, 
and  thus,  in  effect,  rendering  the  whole  of  the  tubbing  open-topped 
through  the  inedium  of  the  uppermost  lift,  or  a  pipe  is  carried  up  from 
behind  the  tubbing  to  the  height  necessary  to  balance  the  pressure  of 
water.  As  this  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  pipes  a 
short  length  is  sometimes  inserted  through  the  tubbing 
near  the  top  of  the  lift,  and  only  extended  a  smaU 
distance  up  the  shafts  but  a  loaded  valve  is  provided  at 
the  top,  where  all  the  pressure  of  the  water  is.  This 
valve  discharges  the  air  and  prevents  the  pressure 
getting  higher  than  is  due  to  the  water  alone. 

The  more  general  practice  is  to  place  a  valve  (d, 
Fig.  129)  in  the  wedging  curb,  and  to  carry  a  length 
of  pipes,  6,  behind  the  tubbing  to  the  ntot  -^edging 
curb.  After  the  tubbing  has  been  wedged  and  plugged 
the  water  rises  and  drives  out  aU  the  air.  When 
water  has  been  running  through  the  pipe  for  isome 
hours  the  valve  a  is  closed. 

Strength  of  Tubbing. — The  thickness  of  cast-iron  tubbing  varies 
directly  with  the  pressure  it  has  to  support  and  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft.  As  the  pressure  also  varies  as  the  depth,  if  the  diameter  and 
the  depth  are  both  doubled,  the  thickness  of  the  tubbing  will  have  to 
be  increased  four  times.  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson  X  gives  a  complete 
reasoning  for  the  following  formula,  from  which  the  thickiiess  at  any 
depth  can  be  fi)und :-— 

. p .     ... 

•  ir.JB^./.,  v.,  117.  t  Ibid,,  XL,  9.  t  Hfid.,  iz.,  175. 
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where  t  equals  thickness  in  inches,  d  equals  the  diameter  in  feet,  p 
equals  the  pressure  in  tons  per  square  inch  due  to  depth,  m  equals  the 
working  load  or  resistance  to  crushing  of  the  material  employed. 
Remembering  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62-5  lbs.,  12  cubic 
inches  will  weigh  0*434  lb.,  so  that  for  every  foot  of  depth  a  pressure 
of  0*434  lb.  per  square  inch  is  exerted.  To  obtain,  therefore,  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  due  to  any  head  of  water,  the  depth  from  the 
surface  in  feet  is  multiplied  by  0-434.  The  resistance  of  cast  iron  to 
crushing  (average  of  various  qualities)  is  about  90,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  one-sixth  of  this  amount  (15,000  lbs.) 
is  taken  as  the  working  load,  and  should  be  substituted  as  the  value 
of  m  in  the  formula  given  above.  To  the  thickness  so  found, 
I  inch  should  be  added  to  allow  for  corrosion  of  metal,  and  wear  and 
tear. 

In  shafts  of  large  diameters  the  thickness  of  the  upper  segments 
should  never  be  less  than  |  inch,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  fractured  by 
blows.  In  the  above  formula  notice  is  not  taken  of  the  strength 
imparted  by  flanges  and  ribs,  which  will  give  additional  security. 
Theoretically,  each  segment  should  be  different  in  thickness  to  the 
others,  but  as  this  would  involve  considerable  expense  in  casting,  the 
thickness  is  varied  about  every  8  or  10  yards. 

Corrosion. — Certain  substances  contained  in  solution  in  water 
have  a  very  injurious  effect  on  iron,  saline  matters  and  chlorides  being 
especially  destructive.  No  satisfactory  means  have  yet  been  devised 
for  stopping  such  action,  the  best  preventive,  probably,  being  a  coating 
of  a  hard  varnish  applied  before  the  tubbing  is  seated.  The  front  of 
the  segments  in  upcast  pits,  where  furnace  ventilation  is  employed,  is 
also  attacked  by  the  gases  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  coal. 
Sulphurous  acid  is  pi^uced,  and  mixing  with  water  forms  sulphuric 
acid,  which  rapidly  eats  away  the  iron  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a  few 
years  its  nature  is  completely  destroyed,  and  it  gets  so  soft  that  it  can 
be  cat  with  a  knife.  The  best  and  generally  used  preservative  is  a 
lining  of  fire-brick,  a  seating  for  it  being  made  by  fixing  one  of  the 
wedging  curbs  so  that  it  projects  from  3  to  6  inches  into  the  shafb. 
The  great  objection  to  this  procedure  is  that  by  covering  up  the  face 
of  the  tubbing  the  detection  of  leaks  is  made  diffioult,  but  of  the  two 
evils  the  lesser  is  chosen. 

Cost  of  Tubbing. — Mr.  G.  C.  Greenwell*  gives  the  following 
statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  putting  in  metal  tubbing  in  A  shaft  14 
feet  9  inches  diameter  : — - 

Cost  of  toedffing  cuH) : — 

Dressing  and  preparing  bed  for  curb,  and  laying  same  ready 

for  wedging, £34  9  o 

Wedging  (stone  very  hard), 10  4  li 

Wedges  (543^  used)  and  sheeting  (material  and  manufacture),  5  3  > 
Wedging  curb  ( 10  segments,  each  7  cwts.  i  qr.  1 7  lbs.  =  74  cwts. 

2  lbs.,  at68.  9d.  per  owt), 24  19  7 


£74  16    8 


*  Mine  Engineering ,  pp.  166-169. 
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CoH  per  yard  of  tvbbing  ;— 

lo  segments  to  circle,  each  i8  inches  high  by  \l  inch  thick, 
weighing  4  cwts.  i  qr.  12  lbs.  =  85  cwts.  2  qrs.  24  lbs.,  at 
6b.  9d.  per  cwt., £28  16    6 

Paintins,  tubbing,  sheeting  wedges  *  (4428  used),  and  backing 

with  soil,  marl,  &c., 416 

Putting  in  and  wedging  tubbing — 

Putting  in, o  10    9 

Wedging  (twice  in  going  up  and  once  in  going  down),      .  119 

£34  10    6 

Shireoaks  shafts  have  more  tubbing  in  them  than  any  others  in 
England — viz.,  170  yards  put  in  in  eleven  lengths,  and  weighing  about 
600  tons  in  each  shaft.  The  internal  diameter  is  12  feet,  and  the 
pressure  at  the  bottom  is  about  196  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Mr.  John 
Jones,  the  present  underviewer,  who  put  in  the  tubbing,  states  that 
the  cost  per  yard  of  the  lower  and  stronger  part,  which  has  a  thickness 
of  if  inch  in  the  body,  was  as  follows : — 

126  cwts.  cast  iron,  at  7s.,     .        ...  .  £44    2    o 

Fixing  and  wedgins, 400 

Wedging  curbs  andlaying  (each  about  10  yards  apart),        10    o    o 

£58    2    o 

SIITKIirG  BY  BOBIITG.— Kind-Chaudron  Method.— Look- 
ing at  the  ease  with  which  bore-holes  are  put  down  through  water- 
bearing rocks,  the  idea  occurred  to  engineers  that  supposing  the  tools 
and  implements  employed  were  mt^e  large  enough,  it  might  be 
possible  to  bore  shafts.  Little  difficulty  was  encountered  with  the 
actual  boring  operations,  but  for  a  long  time  it  was  found  impossible 
to  successfully  dam  back  the  feeders  of  water,  as  no  means  were  at 
hand  to  put  in  a  water-tight  lining.  Cylinders  of  tubbing  were 
lowered  into  the  pit,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  a  joint  at 
the  bottom  impervious  to  water.  After  many  failures  the  difficulty 
was  surmounted  by  Mr.  Chaudron,  by  the  introduction  at  the  base  of 
the  tubbing  of  what  is  known  as  the  moss-box,  and  he,  in  conjunction 
with  the  celebrated  bore-master  Kind,  devised  a  scheme  by  means  of 
which  numerous  pits  have  been  successfully  sunk  through  beds  con- 
taining a  very  large  amount  of  water. 

The  boring  tools  are  similar  to  those  ordinarily  employed,  modified 
to  suit  the  changed  conditions.  First  x>f  all,  a  smaller  shaft,  4  to  5 
feet  diameter,  is  bored,  which  is  kept  50  or  60  feet  ahead,  and  then 
the  main  shaft  is  taken  out  to  the  size  required.  The  cutter  for  the 
smaller  shaft  consists  of  an  iron  framework  (Fig.  130)  in  the  base  of 
which  are  fixed,  in  sockets,  a  number  of  steel  cutting  teeth,  a,  which 
can  be  easily  replaced  if  anything  goes  wrong.  This  tool  is  fitted 
with  two  guides,  b  and  c,  which  are  also  furnished  with  cutting  teeth. 
When  the  shaft  has  been  bored  sufficiently  deep  with  this  tool,  a 
larger  one  (Fig.  131)  is  inserted,  this  differing  from  the  first,  not  only 
in  its  size,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  teeth  in  it  are  set  on  an  inclined 
plane,  and  that  the  central  part  is  furnished  with  a  loop  or  guide,  a, 
which  fits  into  the  smaller  hole  already  bored.  Owing  to  the  shape  of 
the  teeth  the  strata  is  cut  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  all  the 

*  These  wedges  were  4}  inches  long  by  ij  inch  on  face  by  i  inch  thick. 
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debris  produced  falls  down  the  inclined  slope  into  the  smaller  shaft,  in 
which,  at  the  bottom,  is  placed  an  ordinary  kibble,  which  collects  the 
material  and  renders  the  use  of  a  sludger  unnecessary. 
f^^  These  tools  are  moved  up  and  down  by  an  oscillating  lever  at  the 
surface,  just  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary  boring  apparatus.  A  winding 
engine,  drums,  and  ropes  are  provided  for  the  rapid  removal  (during 
changing)  and  lowering  of  the  tools.  Sinking  thus  proceeds  until  the 
solid  foundation  is  reached,  where  the  seating  for  the  base  of  tubbing 
is  found. 

While  the  shaft  is  still  full  of  water  a  water-tight  joint  is  made 
by  the  moss-box.  This  consists  of  two  rings  of  tubbing  (a  and  b, 
^g-  132)  vhich  can  slide  over  each  other,  and  each  of  which  has  a 
bottom  flange  turned  outwards  and  an  upper  flange  turned  inwards. 
These  two  are  strung  together  by  iron  tie-rods,  c,  and  the  space 
between  them  completely  filled  with  moss,  so  that  when  the  upper 


Kg.  130. 


Fig.  131. 


Fig.  132. 


one  slides  down  this  moss  is  compressed.  Other  segments  are  con- 
nected above  these  two  rings,  all  of  which  have  the  flanges  pointing 
inwards.  The  tubbing  consists  of  cylindrical  rings,  about  4  feet 
6  inches  high,  cast  in  an  entire  piece.  There  are  no  vertical  joints. 
A  strengthening  rib  is  cast  inside  each  ring,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
flanges  are  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  bolt-holes  bored  in  them.  Before 
being  used  each  ring  is  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure  in  a  specially 
constructed  box  with  from  two  to  five  times  the  pressure  it  has  to 
support.  These  rings  are  put  together  at  the  surface  with  ^  of  an 
inch  of  sheet  lead  between  the  joints,  and  the  whole  structure  lowered 
bit  by  bit  by  screws  and  strong  iron  rods. 

The  chief  point  upon  which  successful  lowering  depends  is  the 
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means  adopted  to  balance  the  enormoui  weight  of  the  long  length  of 
tubbing.  Near  the  bottom  a  diaphragm  (d.  Fig.  132)  is  fastened  to 
the  flange  of  one  of  the  segments,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  is  a  tube. 
When  lowering  is  being  carried  on  the  weight  of  the  tubbing  forces 
the  water  up  the  central  aperture;  the  amount  displaced  by  the 
diaphragm,  j%nd  the  resistance  it  meets  with  djfring  its  passage  through 
the  water,  are  so  great  that  a  large  portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
tubbing  is  supported;  indeed,  in  some  instances  it  is  more  than 
counterbalanced,  and  where  such  happens  water  is  introduced  at  the 
top  of  the  diaphragm,  to  be  pumped  out  again,  if  necessary.  This 
regulation  i^  operated  so  successfully  that  in  one  case,  where  the 
entire  weight  of  the  tubbing  was  800  tons,  it  was  so  counterbalanced 
that  not  more  than  40  tons  were  evef  on  the  lowering  rods  at  one 
time. 

Several  modifications  of  the  process  have  been  designed.  At 
No.  27  pit,  Produits  Colliery,  Belgium,  the  moss-box  was  dispensed 
with,  and  an  india-rubber  ring  about  2  inches  thick,  having  forty- 
eight  oblique  teeth  2  inches  deep,  was  attached  to  the  bottom  flange 
of  the  lowest  ring  of  tubbing.  Before  the  tubbing  was  lowered  on 
to  the  bed  cut  to  receive  it,  the  whole  was  rotated  about  its  axis  in 
order  to  sweep  every  particle  of  debris  from  the  ledge.  The  counter- 
balancing column  of  water  inside  the  tubbing  was  also  done  away  with. 
The  hole  in  the  false  bottom  was  covered  over  with  a  blank  flange, 
and  water  added  little  by  little  on  the  upper  side,  until,  finally,  the 
whole  of  the  inside  was  filled  in  order  to  press  the  tubbing  firmly 
down  on  to  the  rock  ledge,  the  compression  of  the  rubber  ring  forming 
the  water-tight  joint.  Concrete  was  then  run  into  the  space  between 
the  outside  of  the  tubbing  and  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  and  when 
this  had  set  the  water  was  drawn  out  from  the  inside  of  the  tubbing. 
The  base  was  wedged  up  afterwards  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Lippmann's  Method. — ^To  the  foregoing  method  several  objections 
may  be  taken.  It  lias  been  found  that  nearly  as  much  time  is  taken 
to  enlarge  the  small  shaft  as  to  bore  it,  and  attempts  were  therefore 
made  to  carry  out  the  whole  operation  at  the  same 
time.  With  a  straight  chisel  turned  round  a  centre 
blows  are  struck  more  closely  near  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  than  at  the  circumference,  and  considerable  labour 
is  wasted.  Messrs.  Lippmann  have  got  over  this  difli- 
culty  by  making  a  drilling  tool  in  the  shape  of  a 
double  Y  (Fig.  133),  in  which  two  teeth  are  placed  in 
that  portion  cutting  round  the  circumference  of  the 
shaft,  and  only  one  towards  the  middle ;  more  blows 
are  thus  given  at  the  periphery  than  at  the  centre. 
Another  improvement  is  that  the  engine  is  not  con- 
Fig.  133.  nected  directly  to  the  boring  lever,  but  motion  is  com- 
municate4  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  and  eccentric, 
which  prevents  all  shock.  The  debris  is  extracted  by  an  iron  box 
divided  into  three  compartments,  each  of  which  has  nine  holes,  closed 
by  valves  opening  outwards.  This  box  is  lowered  to  the  pit  bottom, 
and  alternately  raised  and  dropped  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  being  at 
the  time  gradually  turned  round.  The  sludger  has  usually  to  be  filled 
twice  before  recommencing  to  bore.  For  securing  the  sides  similar 
tubbing  to  that  of  the  Kind-Chaudron  method  is  adopted. 
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SIirKIN0  THBOnaH  quicksands.— Trlger's  Method. 

— In  tkU  system,  sheet-iron  cylinders,  divided  into  three  air-tight 
compartments,  are  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  compressed  air  forced 
into  the  lower  one.  The  workmen  are  thus  placed  in  a  sort  of  diving- 
bell,  and  if  the  pressure  of  air  is  greater  than  that  of  the  water  in 
the  sand,  the  latter  is  forced  back,  and  prevented  from  entering  th.e 
lower  compartment  The  rubbish  excavated  is  removed  in  a  small 
kibble.  Trap-doors  allow  communication  from  one  chamber  to  the 
other,  the  joints  of  these  being  made  carefully  air-tight.  The  doors 
of  the  second  and  third  chambers  are  never  allowed  to  be  opened  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  little  loss  of  compressed  air  takes  place.  Sink- 
ing proceeds  until  solid  ground  is  reached.  The  deAh  which  can  be 
attained  by  this  method  is  limited,  for  as  the  pressure  of  water  outside 
the  cylinder  increases  with  the  depth,  a  higher  pressure  of  air  has  to 
be  used  in  the  lower  compartment  to  stop  the  influx  of  water,  and  a 
point  is  soon  reached  above  which  the  men  cannot  work.  At  Aix-la- 
Ohapelle,  121  feet  of  quicksand  was  passed  through  by  this  method, 
the  greatest  pressure  of  the  air  employed  being  2  *8  atmospheres. 

With  the  Aid  of  Diyers. — In  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  at  the 
Bjuf  Coal  Mines,  Sweden,^  by  means  of  an  annular  casing  having  a 
cutting  shoe  of  steel  at  its  lower  end,  and  the  annular  space  filled  in 
with  concrete  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  cylinder,  considerable 
difficulty  was  found  in  keeping  the  shoe  and  its  following  sections 
vertical,  owing  to  the  presence  in  the  sand  of  many  large  boulders, 
often  weighing  from  i  to  2  tons.  After  trying  many  methods,  the 
use  of  divers  was  proposed,  and  four  expert  men  were  obtained  from 
Stockholm.  A  platform  large  enough  to  carry  the  air  pumps  and  the 
men  was  suspended  in  the  shaft  immediately  above  water  level,  but 
was  hung  from  the  surface  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not  follow  the 
descent  of  the  caisson.  Operations  were  commenced  when  the  shaft  was 
95  feet  deep  with  16  feet  of  water  in  it.  The  smaller  boulders  were 
carried  through  to  the  surface  by  grappling  irons  fixed  on  them  by  the 
divers,  but  the  larger  ones  had  to  have  a  hole  drilled  in  them,  in  which 
could  be  inserted  an  iron  pin  and  key,  called  by  masons  a  ''lewis." 

The  divers  were  employed  nearly  six  months,  and  carried  on  their 
difficult  work  with  considerable  accuracy.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  work  they  remained  under  water  about  two  hours  at  a  time,  and 
then  came  up  to  the  platform  for  an  interval  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  rest.  Later,  when  the  work  became  more  difficult,  and  the 
shaft  contained  a  maximum  depth  of  69  feet  of  water,  the  divers  could 
not  work  longer  than  an  hour,  sometimes  only  half  an  hour,  at  a  time, 
with  intervals  of  repose  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes. 

Poetsoh's  Method. — An  improvement  for  sinking  through  water- 
bearing strata  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Poetsch  in  1883.  It  consists  in 
freezing  the  running  ground,  and  transforming  it  into  a  solid  mass  of 
ioe,  through  which  sinking  proceeds  by  ordinary  methods,  just  as  if 
the  ground  was  of  a  tenacious  and  solid  character.  A  well-known 
principle  is  that,  when  any  liquid  is  rapidly  converted  into  vapour,  it 
absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  and  that  the  absorption  is 
more  rapid  the  more  volatile  the  liquid.  In  the  machine  employed  for 
producing  the  freezing  mixture,  liquid  ammonia  is  placed  in  connection 
with  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  rapid  exhaustion  set  up.  The 
.    .*  Rev,  Univ,  (3«.8^e),  xxv.,  i. 
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ammonia  at  once  commences  to  boil,  and  the  vapour  produced  is 
absorbed  by  suitable  means,  with  the  result  that  a  still  more  rapid 
evaporation  is  produced,  which  communicates  intense  cold  to  the  mix- 
ture employed  for  the  freezing  operation.  The  liquid  used  for  this 
purpose  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  adopted  because  it  does 
not  freeze  until  the  temperature  reaches  —  34*  C. 

The  actual  procedure  is  as  follows : — A  series  of  bore-holes  are 
sunk  through  the  water-bearing  strata  until  the  solid  measures  are 
reached,  and  are  lined  with  tubes  (a,  Fig.  134)  as  they  go  down. 
After  penetrating  through  the  quicksand,  the  lower  ends  of  these 
tubes  are  made  water-tight  by  means  of  lead  stoppers,  b,  and  several 
layers  of  cement,  c,  are  poured  into  the  interior.  The  greatest  care  is 
exercised  in  getting  the  joints  of  the  outside  pipe  water-tight,  as  if 
they  are  not,  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  escapes  into  the 
ground,  and  renders  freezing  very  difiELcult  Into  the  centre  of  each  of 
these  larger  pipes  a  smaller  one,  d,  of  about  one-third  the 
diameter  is  introduced,  having  its  lower  end  open.  These 
latter  pipes  are  provided  with  stop-cocks,  and  joined  to 
a  central  distributing  pipe,  suspended  above  the  top  of 
the  shaft.  The  freezing  mixture,  prepared  as  above,  is 
then  forced  by  a  pump  down  the  small  tube,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  bottom  circulates  in  the  annular  space  between 
the  two  pipes,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is 
collected  in  another  series  of  pipes,  0,  from  whence  it  is 
again  returned  to  the  freezing  machine,  and  used  over 
again.  By  this  means  the  ground  between  each  pipe 
within  the  shaft  itself,  and  also  the  ground  outside  the 
limit  of  the  shafts  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  give  solidity. 
The  most  intense  cold  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipes,  and 
as  a  result  small  cones  of  frozen  ground,  with  l^eir  bases 
downwards,  are  first  formed,  the  dimensions  of  which 
increase  progressively, 
^g*  134-  ^^^  method  of  sinking  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  is 

to  excavate  a  space  with  the  aid  of  picks  and  wedges, 
blasting  being  expressly  forbidden,  and  then  to  secure  the  sides  by 
means  of  ordinary  curbs,  and  laggings.  Second  and  further  lengths 
will  be  sunk,  and  timbered,  in  a  similar  manner,  until  the  quicksand 
is  passed  through  and  solid  ground  reached,  when  a  wedging  curb 
will  be  put  in,  and  cast-iron  tubbing  brought  upwards. 

At  Emilia  Pit,  Germany,^  the  apparatus  was  charged  with  950 
quarts  of  solution  of  ammonia,  the  daily  consumption  of  which  was 
about  53  quarts.  Freezing  occupied  3  days,  when  sinking  was  com- 
menced and  done  without  any  difiEiculty,  at  the  rate  of  about  2  feet 
per  day.  Sinkers  were  paid  55s.  per  running  yard.  The  circulating 
tubes  were  removed  very  easily,  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
being  passed  through  them  heated,  instead  of  cooled.  Total  cost  of 
plant  was  £3000 ;  expense  of  erection,  £960.  Total  cost  for  shaft, 
completed  and  walled,  allowing  25  per  cent,  of  first  cost  of  plant,  for 
depreciation  and  expenses  of  erection  and  removal,  was  about  £26 
per  running  foot. 

When  the  water-bearing  ground  or  quicksand  lies  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  the  surface,  the  strata  both  above  and  below  offer 
♦  For.  Ah9.  N.E,L,  zxxiv.,  72, 
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considerable  resistance  to  the  expansion  of  the  ground  while  freezing 
is  going  on,  and  there  is  great  risk  of  the  circulating  pipes  being 
flattened.  Mr.  Saclier  *  therefore  suggests  that  the  refrigerating  pipes 
should  be  spread  over  a  circle  3  feet  larger  in  radius  than  that  within 
which  sinking  is  to  be  effected,  and  that  the  ground  at  the  centre 
should  not  be  frozen.  He  advises  the  putting  down  of  a  bore-hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  projected  shaft  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  water 
forced  out  of  the  strata  by  the  abnormal  pressure  developed  by  the 
freezing  of  the  mass.  Means  must  also  be  adopted  to  prevent  the 
freezing  of  the  ground  near  the  central  bore-hole,  by  carrying  down 
within  it,  a  pipe  through  which  hot  air  or  water  may  be  circulated. 
This  circulation  need  not  be  commenced,  until  the  issue  of  water  from 
the  bore-hole  proves,  from  the  extra  pressure  generated,  that  the 
freezing  of  the  quicksand  has  become  a  certainty. 

Qobert's  Method. — As  the  freezing  solution  of  the  Poetsch  pro- 
cess has  to  be  forced  down  into  the  pipes  from  the  compression 
apparatus  situated  at  a  higher  level,  the  pressure  inside  these  tubes 
must  be  greater  than  outside,  and  this  pressure  becomes  higher  the 
greater  the  depth.  If  under  such  conditions,  either  a  pipe  should 
crack  or  a  joint  leak,  a  by  no  means  improbable  accident  owing  to  the 
contraction  caused  in  the  tubes  by  the  intense  cold,  the  freezing 
solution  will  pass  into  the  surrounding  strata,  and  communicate  to  it 
its  uncongealable  properties. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  serious  consequences  of  a  mishap  of  this  kind, 
Mr.  A.  Gobert,  who  had  charge  of  the  first  and  many  subsequent 
sinkings  by  the  Poetsch  process  in  France,  dispenses  with  the  freezing 
solution  entirely,  and  obtains  the  necessary  cold  by  allowing  anhydrous 
liquid  ammonia  to  vaporise  in  the  tubes.  A  number  of  pipes  are  sunk 
through  the  water-bearing  strata,  outside  the  circumference  of  the 
ground  to  be  excavated,  and  are  closed  at  their  lower  end;  inside  each 
one  is  introduced  a  serpentine  or  helicoidal  tube  reaching  nearly  to 
the  bottom,  into  which  liquid  ammonia  is  allowed  to  trickle,  and  to 
escape  into  the  larger  outer  tube  through  a  number  of  small  orifices 
placed  at  intervals  along  its  length. 

The  design  of  this  serpentine  injector  is  important,  because  it  is 
necessary  for  rapid  cooling  that  vaporisation  should  take  place  quickly, 
and  that  liquid  ammonia  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  to,  and 
accumulate  at,  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  ammonia  gas  escapes 
through  a  branch  near  the  top  of  the  outer  pipe,  is  drawn  back  to 
the  freezing  machine,  compressed  into  a  liquid,  and  again  forced  into 
the  small  central  pipe.  As  the  necessary  heat  for  vaporising  the 
liquid  ammonia  is  abstracted  from  the  surrounding  strata,  the  ground 
soon  freezes,  and  as  the  pressure  inside  the  pipe  is  lower  than  outside 
if  there  should  be  a  leaky  joint  or  fracture  in  the  tube,  the  water 
from  the  surrounding  strata  will  find  its  way  into  the  pipe,  become 
frozen  and  effectually  prevent  further  leakage. 

In  dispensing  with  the  freezing  solution  of  the  Poetsch  process, 
Mr.  Gobert  claims  greater  economy  in  the  cost  of  sinking,  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  possible  cause  of  failure  due  to  leakage  of  solution,  of  being 
able  to  freeze  any  desired  portion  of  the  strata  without  freezing  the 
whole,  and  of  being  able  to  commence  sinking  at  the  surface  before  all 
the  ground  is  frozen.  The  freezing  action  commences  at  the  surface, 
•  Soc,  Ind.  Min.  {3»  SA:ie),  ».,  647.  ^^  ^ 
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and  as  each  successive  part  of  the  injector  tube  becomes  coated  with 
ice,  the  liquid  ammonia  will  pass  further  down  and  escape  by  lower 
orifices  into  the  outer  tube,  until  finally  it  reaches  the  bottom,  when 
freezing  will  be  complete. 

Peepening  Pits  already  Sunk. — The  common  way  of  doing 
this,  without  stopping  the  pits  drawing  coal,  is  with  the  aid  of  a  tail- 
rope  fastened  below  the  cages.  If  any  depth  is  to  be  carried  out,  the 
rope  employed  will  be  made  in  two  lengths  with  a  view  of  saving 
time.  The  preparation  is  rather  a  simple  one.  First  of  all,  means 
are  provided  at  the  inset  level,  for  receiving  the  debris  out  of  the 
sinking  kibbles.  Then  an  ordinary  rope  is  provided  with  a  capping  at 
each  end,  and  the  up)>er  one  passed  through  the  bottom  of  the  cage, 
and  made  fast  by  driving  an  iron  pin  through  the  eye  of  the 
capping,  and  usually  further  secured  by  gland^  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cage.  The  kibble  is  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  tail-rope,  and 
when  the  cage  is  raised  by  the  winding  engine  at  the  surface,  the 
kibble  is  lifted  also.    The  method  of  procedure  is  to  fill  a  kibble  at  the 

bottom  where  sinking  is  going 
on,  lift  it  to  the  inset,  empty  the 
contents  into  tubs  standing  there, 
and  then  lower  dpwn  again.  Sufii- 
cient  tubs  are  provided  to  contain 
all  the  dirt  produced  in  the  night- 
time, and  the  tail-rope  is  then 
taken  off  the  cage  (an  operation 
done  in  five  minutes),  the  cage 
lowered  to  the  inset  level,  and 
the  debris  wound  to  the  surface. 

The  above  system  can  only  be 
applied  when  the  pit  is  not  wind- 
ing cqal.  In  many  cases  this 
difficulty  is  surmounted  by  com- 
mencing ^t  the  inset  level,  a  short 
distance  a^ay  from  the  shaft,  and 
sinking  an  inclined  pit  until  its 
axis  meets  that  of  the  drawing 
shaft,  "when  it  is  continued  ver- 
tically downw^ds.  At  Haine  St.  Pierre  Colliery,  Belgiunj,*  with 
such  procedure,  the  shaft  was  deepened  from  984  to  1246  feet 
without  stopping  winding.  The  debris  was  drawn  by  an  engine 
at  the  surface,  a  rope  from  this  passing  down  the  side  of  the  wind- 
ing pit,  and  then  deflected  by  pulleys  along  the  line  of  the  incline, 
finally  passing  into  the  vertical  position  required  for  thinking,  by  being 
conducted  over  a  pulley  supported  on  a  carriage,  the  rope  passing 
through  a  hole  in  thi^  (Fig.  135).  When  the  kibble  is  at  the  bottom 
oif  tbe  sinking,  the  carriage  is  at  its  lowest  point,  and  the  rope  hangs 
vertically  in  the  pit,  but  as  the  kibble  is  lifted  the  carriage  is  pushed 
up  the  incline,  the  kibble  hanging  in  a  vertical  direction  until  the 
inset  level  is  reached,  when  it  is  removed,  and  an  empty  one  put  on. 
On  the  return  journey  the  carriage  follows  the  kibble  as  it  is  lowered, 
until  it  comes  to  the  end  of  the  g^ide.  The  rope  then  descends 
vertically  downwards.     A  spring  is  placed  just  above  the  capping 


Fig.  135. 


•  For.  Ab9,  y.m.L,  xxxvii.,  58. 
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on  the  rope  to  prevent  any  shock   when    the  kibble  strikes  tl^e 
carriage. 

In  another  case  the  winding  shaft  was  not  interfered  with.  A 
certain  thickness  of  ground  ^as  left  provisionally  between  the  bottom 
of  the  winding  shaft  and  its  continuation,  and  a  drift  driven  at  this 
level  from  the  upcast  pit.  A  small  cage  carrying  a  single  tub  was 
worked  in  the  upcast  pit,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  tubs  had  been 
lowered  to  the  communication  drift  and  placed  ofi  a  siding  there  the 
rope  was  disconnected  from  the  cage,  carried  along  the  top  of  the  level 
on  rollers,  and  attached  to  a  similar  sm^l  cage  working  in  guides 
fitted  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  being  sunk.  The  spare  tubs  were  then 
successively  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  sink- 
ing, loaded  with  debris,  and  raised  again  to 
the  drift.  After  all  had  been  filled,  the  rope 
was  disconnected  from  the  cage  in  the  sinking 
pit,  re-attached  to  the  one  in  the  upcast  shaft, 
and  the  tubs  raised  to  the  surface.  By  using 
cages  and  tubs,  and  dispensing  with  kibbles^ 
the  work  wa^  hastened,  as  the  debris  was 
wound  to  the  surffice.  direct  without  the  delay 
of  tipping  apd  re-loading. 

At  Alexandra  Pit,  Wigan,  a  shaft  of  19  feet 
diameter  was  deepened  from  260  to  773  yards 
in  two  years  by  the  following  method,  coal 
being  wound  all  the  time.  One  cage  was 
taken  out,  and  a  balance  weight,  equal  to  a 
cage  and  four  empty  tubs,  put  in  its  place, 
this  working  down  the  side  of  the  pit  on 
two  guides,  the  winding  rope  being  diverted 
fi*om  its  ordinary  position  by  means  of  a  pulley 
on  the  head-gear  (Figs.  136  and  137).  Three 
scaffolds  were  put  in  at  the  Pemberton  4  feet 
inset,  to  prevent  anything  falling  on  the 
sinkers,  and  a  hole  left  through  for  the  passage 
of  the  kibble.  A  platform  o|i  wheels  was 
provided  on  a  level  6  feet  higher  than  that 
employed  for  caging  thp  coal,  which  could  be 
run  over  tl^e  hole  left  in  the  scaffolding. 
A  small  winding  engine  at  t)ie  surface  drew 
the  sinking  debris  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
up  to  the  level  of  this  platform,  which  was 
poshed  over  the  shaft,  the  kibble  removed,  aud  the  dirt  tipped  into 
ordinary  tubs  standing  at  the  level  of  the  inset.  These  were  then 
placed  on  the  cage  and  drawn  to  the  surface.  A  capstan  rope,  worked 
by  a  special  engine  at  the  surface,  passed  down  the  centre  of  the  shaft 
and  formed  a  guide  for  the  sinking  kibble,  during  such  times  as  brick- 
ing was  not  being  proceeded  with.  When  this  rope  was  not  in  use  it 
was  kept  in  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  by  a  heavy  circular 
elongated  block  of  iron.  Fig.  138  gives  an  enlarged  view  of  the  guide 
employed ;  a  is  the  capping  of  the  winding  rope,  to  which  is  attached 
the  detaching  hook  b.  Below  this  comes  thp  guide  c  e^nd  weight  d, 
the  latter  being  of  cast  iron  with  a  hole  bored  out  to  receive  the 
vertical  bar  e,  which  fits  into  d  loosely,  so  as  to  be  readily  withdri^wn 


Figs.  130  ^d  137. 
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Fig.  138. 


for  examination.  Above  the  weight  a  horizontal  bar,  e,  projects, 
clasping  the  bar  e  above  the  weight,  and  projecting  to  the  capstan 
rope  on  which  it  runs  freelj  with  plenty  of  **  play."  Below  the 
weight  comes  the  kibble  and  bridle  chains.  The  capstan  rope  g  is 
placed  absolutely  central  in  the  pit.  When  about  to  fire  shots  the 
men  were  signalled  away  first,  and  directly  they  had 
gone  the  capstan  rope  and  weight  attached  was  raised 
a  few  yards  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  debris. 

The  bricking  scaffold  was  made  of  timber,  and  sus- 
pended from  bridle  chains,  and  consisted  of  3  parts, 
a  centre  one  and  two  side  pieces  working  on  hinges. 
During  bricking  operations  the  winding  rope  was 
drawn  up  clear,  the  weight  on  the  capstan  rope  taken 
off,  and  the  latter  connected  to  the  bridle  chains  of 
the  scaffold,  which,  when  not  in  use,  was  suspended 
in  the  shaft  from  cross  baulks  placed  there  on  purpose. 
For  short  distances  shafts  are  sometimes  sunk 
upwards.  A  dividing  brattice  is  usually  placed  across 
the  shaft,  and  the  debris  allowed  to  accumulate  over 
one-half  of  its  area,  this  forming  a  sort  of  natural 
platform  on  which  the  men  stand  to  work.  For  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  wooden  boxes  or  troughs  are 
built  in  the  debris. 
Widening  Shafts. — This  is  a  very  awkward  and  costly  opera- 
tion if  winding  is  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  In  such 
cases  it  is  usual  to  place  a  series  of  byatts  or  buntons  below  each 
other  in  such  a  position  that  the  cage  misses  them.  At  night-time 
these  buntons  are  covered  over  with  planks,  and  scaffolds  formed,  on 
which  the  men  work,  and  take  out  the  ground. 

For  widening  air  shafts  an  openwork  platform  like  a  gridiron  is 
employed,  which  may  be  raised  and  lowerod  by  ropes  attached  to  a 
winch  at  the  surface,  and  on  it  the  men  stand  to  perform  the  work. 
The  holes  through  the  platform  are  too  small  to  allow  the  larger  pieces 
of  debris  to  fall  through,  and  these  are  loaded  into  a  kibble  and  raised 
directly  to  the  surface.  The  small  particles  which  fall  through  the 
platform,  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  may  be  guided  by 
deflecting  boards  into  a  storage  hopper,  and  can  be  loaded  at  any 
convenient  time  into  ordinary  tubs  and  lifted  to  the  surface.  The 
brickwork  is  best  put  in  from  a  Qalloway  or  similar  scaffold. 

If  the  shaft  is  not  required  for  winding  purposes  the  best  pro- 
cedure is  to  fill  it  up  to  the  surface  with  some  loose  non-coherent 
material,  which  is  removed  again  as  the  old  lining  and  sides  are  taken 
out  to  the  required  size.  This  saves  all  the  labour  and  time  of 
changing  scaffolds.  In  a  deep  shaft  portions  only  of  its  length  would 
be  filled  up  at  a  time. 

Cost  of  Sinking. — The  cost  depends  on  the  hardness  and 
inclination  of  the  strata,  and  especially  on  the  quantity  of  water. 
If  the  beds  are  highly  inclined  the  cost  is  greater,  as  the  rooks  do 
not  blow  well.  The  general  rule  is  to  obtain  tenders  for  sinking  and 
walling  the  whole  depth,  and  to  deal  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 
If  this  quantity  is  exceeded,  either  allowances  are  given  or  the 
contract  broken.  Such  contracts  act  very  well,  if  the  nature  of  the 
ground    is   well    known,  and   no    difficulties  are    encountered,   but 
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master-sinkers^  as  a  rule,  are  persons  of  small  capital.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  thej  are  making  money  everything  proceeds  smoothly, 
the  manager  is  relieved  of  anxiety,  his  only  care  being  to  see  that 
the  work  is  carried  out  properly  and  with  safety.  But  if  the  work 
is  proceeding  at  a  loss  the  contractor's  means  are  soon  exhausted; 
although  sureties  are  generally  bound  by  agreement,  yet  concessions 
have  to  be  made.  In  view  of  this,  the  system  of  carrying  on  by 
men  at  day  wages  is  gaining  favour,  superintendence  being  given 
by  competent  chargemen,  who,  in  addition  to  a  stipulated  wage, 
receive  a  bonus  for  every  yard  done  during  the  week  in  excess  of  a 
stated  distance. 

At  Ramrod  Hall  Pit,  Staffordshire,  through  the  different  varieties 
of  the  rocks  of  the  coal  measures,  the  cost  of  sinking  in  1889  was 
11*12  shillings  per  cubic  yard,  which  sum  included  the  labour  of 
putting  in  the  walling  9  inches  thick  and  backing  the  same  with 
soil,  all  wages  above  and  below  ground  (except  winding  engineman 
and  stoker),  blacksmithing,  powder,  &c. ;  value  of  materials  used  for 
lining  not  included.  Colliers'  wages  at  this  date  were  10  per  cent, 
above  minimum  of  sliding  scale.  The  amount  of  water  was  small, 
and  could  be  dealt  with  by  baling.  An  allowance  of  25s.  was  made 
for  each  water  ring  put  in. 

At  Sandwell  Park  Colliery,  the  contract  price  for  sinking  and 
walling  the  No.  3  shaft,  15  feet  diameter  in  the  clear,  was  £S  12s.  6d. 
per  running  yard,  equal  to  6*82  shillings  per  cubic  yard  of  excavation. 
The  above  price  rose  at  the  same  percentage  as  collier's  wages,  which 
at  that  time  were  3s.  4d.  per  day,  the  minimum  of  the  sliding  scale. 
The  contractors  found  all  labour  in  pit,  banksmen,  tools,  blasting 
agents,  lights,  <kc.,  fixed  all  scaffolds,  ventilating  pipes,  &c.,  and  de- 
posited the  spoil  at  such  places  as  required,  up  to  40  yards  from  pit 
top.  The  company  found  engine  power,  engine  men,  sinking  kibbles, 
lining  material,  and  sharpened  all  tools.  No  allowance  was  to  be  made 
for  water  until  the  quantity  exceeded  such  as  could  be  raised  by 
tipping  barrels.  The  total  sum  paid  under  this  head  for  the  entire 
sinking  amounted  to  £6  i6s.  9d.  For  each  water  ring  put  in  £2  was 
paid,  and  for  each  square  curb  £3  15s.  The  average  rate  of  sinking 
and  walling  (working  continually  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night)  was  8-04  yards  per  week. 

Messrs.  Forster-Brown  <fe  Adams  give  detailed  statements  of  the 
cost  of  sinking  and  walling  two  shafts,  each  17  feet  diameter,  at  Harris 
Navigation  Colliery,*  including  all  labour,  coal  at  boilers,  smith  work, 
explosives,  stores,  <kc.  From  their  paper  the  following  figures  are 
extracted  : — 

Average  cost  per  yard  for  sinking  50  yards  in  ahale  near  bottom  of  shaft. 


Without  Pumps. 

Labour, £982 

Materiak (stores,  explosives,  Ac),  .        2  11    4*8 

With  Pumps. 

£10     2    4 
3    0    49 

£11  I      6-8 

£13    2    8*9 

*InaLC.E.,hdY.,23, 
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Average  cost  per  yard  of  smkins  50  yards  in  hard  Pennant  grit  rock, 
witn  pumps. 

By  Hand.         Using  Tliree  Madilhe  Drills. 

Labour, £32  17     i  £22  19    8 

Materials  (stores,  explosives,  ^.)f  •      11  16    i '9  11    3    4 


£44  13    2-9 


£34    3    o 


Average  cost  per  yard,  in  depth  of  50  yards,  of  iS-inch  walling  with  two 
iron  curbs  in  such  distance. 


Labour  (sinkers,  masons,  smiths,  enginemen,  &c. ), 
Stores  (candles,  oil  and  grease,  sinkers*  suits,  ftc.), 
Material  (bricks,  lime,  and  coal),     .... 


£4  7  II-4 
o  17  107 
620 

£11    7  Id 


Eqtial  to  £1  3s.  lod.  per  cubic  yard  of  masonzy. 

Where  82^  per  cent,  of  the  strata  passed  through  was  hard  rock, 
and  17^  per  cent,  shale,  the  average  depth  sunk  and  walled  per  week, 
exclusive  of  stoppages,  was,  in  a  length  of  69  yards,  2*19  yards  ;  while 
where  38}  per  cent,  was  hard  rock,  and  61^  shale  the  speed  averaged 
4*08  yards  per  week  over  a  length  of  421  yards.  Towards  the  bottom 
the  ground  only  contained  6  per  cent,  of  hard  rock,  and  the  speed  of 
sinking  and  i^alling  reached  677  yards  per  week. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  cost  of  various  modes 
of  sinking  through  water-bearing  strata : — * 


Coftper 

H 

^3 

iyfltem. 

GoUienr. 

foot  of 

B 

Strata  pMsed  tluongli. 

S  g 

Sinking. 

1? 

sS 

£     s. 

*t. 

Triger,.    . 

98    3 

42 

Quicksand, 

2 

II     • 

Havr4,     .        . 

888  19 

124 

4^ 

Chaudron, 

L'Escarpelle,   . 
Saint- Waast,   . 

20  17 

331 

Sand  and  chalk. 

II 

37    8 

321 

Chalk,  marl,  and  sand. 

% 

II        * 

Saint-Barbe,    . 

33    3 

180 

Clays,  marls,  and  sand,     . 

II        * 

Saint-Marie,    . 

12    9 

344 

>»            II            II 

13 

II        * 

Bothhausen,    . 

38  II 

338 

White  marls,     . 

^S 

Poetsch,    . 

Archibald,       . 

17  16 

131 

Quicksand, 

II     • 

Emilia,    . 

25  16 

140 

Sands,  &c., 

8 

„.  { 

Koenigs 

}30    0 

98 

Sands  with  large  boulders, 

6 

Detailed  statements  of  the  cost  of  sinking  several  shafts  by  the 
Kind-Chaudron  process  will  be  found  in  the  Colliery  Guardian  of 
January  23,  1880,  p.  129. 

In  sinking  two  shafts  at  Yicq  f  for  the  Anzin  Company  by  the 
Poetsch  process,  each  385-88  feet  deep,  and  respectively  12  feet  and 
1 6 '4  feet  diameter,  costs  were  carefully  taken  from  the  beginning  to 
the  time  when  ordinary  sinking  commenced.  The  total  cost  of  the 
sinking  was  as  follows : — 

•  Far,  Aba,  N.E.I, y  xjtxv.,  33.  t^oc.  Ind,  Min.j  y  S^e,  ix.,  140. 
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For  coot. 

Total. 

For  foot. 

Patentee's  royalty,    .        .        .        . 
Temporary  pknt  and  buildings, 
Borings  for  freezing  tubes, 

4-6 

£1,310-40 

£1697 

27 

783-30 

1-015 
3-8i8 

10-4 

2,946-95 

Freezing  plant. 

350 

9.930*65 

12-895 
0098 

Measuring  apparatus. 

03 

76-00 

Cost  of  freezing, 
Sinking  and  tubbing, 
Carriage  on  materiiu, 

47 
40-5 

1,321-25 
11,498-20 

1-712 
14-898 

0-6 

182-50 

0-237 

Tools,        .... 
Sundries,  .... 

07 
04 

210-30 
114-60 

0-273 
0*148 

999 

£28,394-15 

£36-789 

The  Thiers  pit,  sank  in  the  ordinary  way  through  similar  ground, 
cost  J&75  per  foot.  As  the  entire  cost  of  the  plant  was  charged  to 
this  single  sinking,  its  employment  in  subsequent  work  will  relieye 
the  cost  to  the  extent  of  nearly  J&13  per  foot.  The  items  directly 
chargeable  to  the  fireezing  plant  were  as  follows  : — 

Patent  rights, £1310-40 

Boring 2946*95 

Erectmg 563*39 

Meaauring  instruments, 76*00 

Freezing  cost, 1321*25 

£6217*99 
This  sum,  equal  to  JB8'o6  per  foot,  represents  the  money  available 
for  pumping,  temporary  lining,  and  the  other  numerous   expenses 
incidental  to  sinking  through  heavily  watered   strata.      The  total 
expenses  of  sinking  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 


Cost  per  foot. 

Material,    .... 
Freezing,    .... 
Sinking,      .... 

^£9,387 -27 
i2*,788-88 

£12*162 

8057 

16*570 
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CHAPTER  V. 
TUELIMINABY    OFERATIOITS. 

XrndergroTind  Boads. — Having  reached  the  seam  from  which  min- 
eral is  to  be  extracted,  the  first  operation  consists  in  driving  a  series 
of  passages  called  levels  or  roads.  Their  direction  is  governed  by  the 
relative  position  of  the  shafts  and  the  area  to  be  won,  by  the  system 
of  working  adopted,  and  by  the  inclination  of  the  seam.  Their  size 
is  governed  by  the  dimensions  of  the  tubs  employed  and  by  the  pro- 
posed system  of  haulage,  as,  if  a  double  line  of  rails  has  to  be  used, 
the  dimensions  of  the  roads  will  necessarily  be  larger  than  where  only 
a  single  line  is  in  operation.  The  direction  is  also  influenced  by  the 
question  of  haulage,  for  if  mechanical  means  are  not  employed,  thd 
gradients  of  the  roads  will  have  to  be  such  that  a  horse  can  readily 
draw  material  along  them,  and  as  the  dip  of  the  mine  and  the  position 
of  the  shafts  are  fixed  points,  the  roads  in  this  case  will  have  to  be 
driven  in  such  direction  that  the  necessary  gradient  is  givBn. 

Another  point  is  the  question  of  dealing  with  water.  Wherever 
possible,  the  gradients  should  be  such  that  all  water  gravitates  towards 
the  shaft  Perhaps,  in  all  seams  of  moderate  and  regular  inclinations, 
the  best  plan  is  to  drive  the  main  road  practically  along  the  strike  of 
the  seam,  only  deviating  from  that  line  to  such  an  extent  as  will 
give  a  slight  fall  towards  the  shaft.  Where  seams  have  undulating 
.  gradientfi,  roads  carried  along  the  strike  necessarily  vary  in  direction 
with  each  change  in  the  dip.  For  any  system  of  mechanical  haulage, 
the  best  results  are  obtained  where  the  roads  are  driven  straight,  so 
that  when  the  dip  varies  we  usually  find  that  the  straightness  of  roads 
is  more  looked  to  than  any  actual  question  as  to  whether  they  are 
foUowing  the  strike  of  the  seam  or  not,  as  it  only  requires  a  little 
more  engine  power  to  haul  along  the  material. 

Means  of  Keeping  Direction. — Having  decided  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  roads,  they  are  kept  in  the  proper  direction  by  very  simple 
means.  At  the  commencement  two  or  three  points  are  determined, 
and  marked  on  the  roof,  with  the  aid  of  a  compass  or  theodolite,  and 
plumb-bobs  are  suspended  from  them  in  such  a  position  that  the  straight 
line  made  by  these  three  shall  be  in  the  direction  in  which  the  level 
is  to  be  driven.  Three  points  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  two,  as  in 
case  any  movement  takes  place  in  any  of  them,  it  is  usually  found  out^ 
■uch  not  being  the  case  where  only  two  are  adopted ;  as  an  additional 
precautiofi)  it  is  better  that  these  lines  should  not  be  attached  to  tim- 
ber frames  or  settings^^xiF-the  pressure  of  the  ground  is  liable  to  move 
them  out  of  position.  To  deWfioine  whether  the  road  is  proceeding 
in  the  proper  direction,  an  observer^ii^tions  himself  behind  the  plumb- 
bob  farthest  from  the  face,  and  lights  s»:^  held  against  the  other  two 
lines.     Another  workman  is  stationed  at  tte  face  with  a  light>  which 
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Figs.  139  and  14a 


is  moved  about  until  its  position  coincides  with  the  line  given  by  the 
three  fixed  suspended  plumb-bobs. 

In  some  instances  the  points  are  fixed  in  the  axis  or  centre  line 
of  the  excavation,  while  in  others  they  are  placed  nearer  to  one  side 
of  the  road,  of  course  preserving  the  same  line  of  direction.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  point  obtained  on  the  working  face  will  not  be  the 

middle  of  the  road,  but  some- 
where about  a  foot  from  the 
side.  This  latter  arrangement 
is  preferable,  because  if  the  road 
does  get  slightly  out  of  line 
when  the  determining  points 
are  fixed  in  the  middle,  the 
straight  line  given  by  these 
points  will  pass  down  the  road 
(Fig.  139),  but  if  such  points  are  only  i  foot  from  the  side  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  the  line  through  ( Fig.  140). 

Means  of  Keeping  Gradient. — For  haulage  planes  uniform 
gradients  are  preferable,  as  the  cost  of  cutting  through  small  irregu- 
larities of  the  floor  or  roof,  and  indeed,  dislocations  caused  by  faults, 
is  soon  repaid  by  the  ease  and  smoothness  with  which  the  plane  is 
afterwards  worked.  In  the  case  of  large  faults,  modifications  of  the 
gradients  have  to  be  introduced,  but  even  in  such  cases  it  is  usual  to 
make  the  inclination  approach  as  near  to  the  regular  one  as  possible. 
The  instruments  employed  for  keeping  the  gradient  uniform  are  also 
of  a  simple  character.  Often  an  ordinary  T-bob  (a  wooden  frame 
shaped  like  an  inverted  T)  and  plumb-line  are  used,  the  vertical  piece 
being  placed  on  such  an  inclination  that  it  corresponds  with  that  to 

be  given  to  the  floor.  This  is  rather 
a  clumsy  instrument.  A  more  con- 
venient form  is  that  of  a  straight 
edge  (a.  Fig.  141)  about  6  feet  long, 
in  the  upper  side  of  which  a  level, 
b,  is  bedded  in  a  small  secondary 
Fig.  141.  triangular  block  of  wood,  c,  the  angle 

that  this  latter  piece  makes  with  the 
former  being  such  that,  when  the  bottom  side  of  the  straight  edge  is 
parallel  with  the  line  of  inclination  of  the  road,  the  level  is  truly 
horizontal. 

Operation  of  Driving. — Having  determined  the  direction  and 
gradient,  the  work  is,  as  a  rule,  carried  out  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  first  operation  consists  in  holing  or  undercuttiug  the  seam  ;  that 
is  to  say,  either  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  is  cut  away  with  a  pick,  or, 
if  a  soft  layer  exists  beneath  the  seam,  undercutting  is  performed  in 
it  with  the  object  of  reducing  waste,  because  holing  the  coal  makes 
nothing  but  "  small,"  which  is  comparatively  worthless.  The  width  of 
the  undercutting  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  road,  but  its  depth 
depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  seam.  Strong  coals  require 
deeper  holing  than  tender  ones.  In  perfopming  undercutting,  the 
miner  lies  on  his  side,  and  naturally  removes  more  height  at  the  face 
than  at  the  back,  because  at  the  farmer  place  his  arms  and  the  helve 
of  the  pick  have  to  be  inserte;y^  while  at  the  immediate  back  only  a 
space  equal  to  the  width  of  the  tool  is  necessary.    If  the  undercutting 
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is  deep,  part  of  the  man's  body  is  also  introduced,  and  consequently 
more  of  the  coal  has  to  be  cut  away.  For  this  reason,  except  where 
the  nature  of  the  coal  absolutely  requires  it,  holing  should  not  proceed 
any  farther  under  than  a  man  can  conveniently  reach  without  insert- 
ing his  body.  The  coal  undergone  is  got  down  by  cutting  a  vertical 
groove  along  one  side,  and  then  breaking  down  the  remainder  either 
by  blasting  or  by  wedging. 

In  some  collieries  gas  exists  in  the  coal  under  such  pressures  that 
it  assists  the  workman  in  hewing  the  coal,  and  roads  can  best  be 
driven  by  attacking  the  whole  height  of  the  seam  at  one  time.  If  holing 
were  resorted  to,  it  would  drain  the  gas,  and  render  the  operation  of 
getting  down  the  coal  above,  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  one. 

Ventilation. — Except  under  exceptional  circumstances,  one  road 
is  never  driven  alone,  two  parallel  ones  (a  and  5,  Fig.  142)  being 
carried  forward  at  the  same  time,  these  being  connected  at  intervals 
by  other  roads,  called  "  thurlings,"  or  cross-cuts  (c  c'),  the  object  of 
which  is  to  provide  a  way  for  air  to  pass  to  the  face  and  ventilate  it. 
When  the  second  thurling  is  driven,  the  first  one  is  blocked  up  by 
building  a  wall  in  it.  Such  obstruction  is  called  a  ''stopping,''  its 
object  being  to  force  the  air 
further  inbye,  and  prevent  it 
going  back  to  the  shaft  until  it  ^ — 
has  ventilated  the  workings. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  f% — 
current  of  air  will  naturally  pass  Fig.  142. 

through  the  last  thurling,  and 
when  the  road  goes  on  further,  the  face  will  remain  un ventilated, 
unless  some  means  are  adopted  for  carrying  air  to  it.  This  is  done 
by  one  of  two  methods ;  either  by  carrying  bratticing  or  by  iron, 
canvas  or  wooden  pipes  called  air  troughs  or  "  trows." 

Bratticing  is  generally  fixed  by  putting  props  along  the  line  of 
reading,  but  instead  of  using  ordinary  short  lids  to  such  props,  a  long 
strip  of  wood  about  3  inches  broad  is  employed,  and  firmly  secured 
against  the  roof  by  driving  the  prop  beneath  it.  The  brattice  cloth  is 
attached  to  these  laths  by  nails,  and  temporarily  divides  the  roadway 
into  two,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  142.  The  pure  air  passes 
up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

This  system  is  largely  employed,  and  is  unsurpassed  where  the 
roof  is  regular,  as  the  laths  rest  evenly  against  it,  and  form  an  air- 
tight joint.  With  irregular  roofs  bratticing  is  impracticable,  and  air 
troughs  have  to  be  used.  These  consist  of  sheet-iron  pipes,  from  10  to 
15  inches  diameter  and  6  feet  long,  with  a  socket  and  spigot  end.  A 
temporary  stopping  is  built  across  the  road,  immediately  before  the 
last  thurling,  and  one  of  these  pipes  put  through  it.  As  the  heading 
proceeds,  other  pipes  are  added.  The  air  passes  through  them,  and 
back  again  along  the  road.  In  seams  with  a  tender  roof,  or  in  deep 
mines  subject  to  heavy  weights,  it  is  advisable  that  as  few  cross-cuts 
as  possible  should  be  made  between  the  winning  headways.  As  the 
ordinary  ventilating  pressure  is  insufficient  to  force  an  adequate 
amount  of  ^ir  through  long  lengths  of  pipes,  small  subsidiary  fans 
driven  by  electric  motors  are  often  employed.  The  air  current  must 
then  be  conveyed  to  the  working  places  through  pipes,  because 
brattice  cloth  is  not  rigid  enough  to  resist  the  increased  pressure. 
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Siipportiiig  Hoof. — In  every  mine  the  roof  has  to  be  supported^ 
this  usually  being  done  by  timber,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  it 
oau  be  introduced  into  the  workings,  and  replaced  from  time  to  time 
when  necessary.  The  roof  is  tested  by  knocking  on  it  with  a  pick,  or 
other  instrument,  when,  if  insecure,  a  hollow  sound  is  given  out.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  be  sure  by  this  test,  as  the  occurrence  of  a 
number  of  Email  faults,  or  slips,  makes  the  roof  disjointed,  and  less 
tenacious  than  if  none  were  present.  Slips  are  unaccompanied  by 
dislocation,  and  are  very  difficult  to  detect,  even  by  careful  observation. 
Where  a  seam  is  known  to  contain  them,  minute  examination  must  be 
resorted  to,  as  a  place  might  look  safe  on  inspection,  and  immediately 
aflerward^  come  in. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  depth  of  the  mine  has  any  effect  on  the 
strength  of  the  roof.  The  order  of  working  successive  seams  has  an 
influeoce  on  the  roof  of  the  contiguous  beds,  owing  to  the  release  of 
g&s ;  but  from  observations  made  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Sawyer*  in  North 
StaQbrd^jhire,  no  definite  results  can  be  fore-shadowed. 

Two  systems  are  in  use  for  the  operation  of  setting  timber ;  in  one 
it  is  performed  by  the  workmen  themselves,  while  in  the  other  a 
special  set  of  men  are  employed  for  the  purpose.  Both  systems  have 
advantav^es.  In  the  former,  the  miner  immediately  detects  any 
change  in  the  ground,  and  can  at  once  set  the  required  support,  without 
runuing  any  risk  while  waiting  for  a  deputy  to  come;  in  the  latter, 
deputies  are  continually  going  round  (oftener  than  in  the  other 
system),  and  as  they  have  been  brought  up  to  this  kind  of  work  are 
very  skilful.  In  Yorkshire  certain  special  men  go  round  to  set  timber, 
and  |>repare  the.working  places  for  the  men,  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  timber  cut  into  proper  lengths,  the  workmen  having  instructions, 
in  case  the  roof  becomes  dangerous,  to  set  any  extra  timber  necessary, 
OF  to  leave  the  place  and  send  for  the  deputy.  In  Lancashire  most  of 
the  colliers  set  their  own  timber  in  the  fac6  (not  in  the  roads),  and  the 
props  are  drawn  by  officials.  The  colliers  are  subjected  to  the  orders 
of  the  officials,  who,  if  sufficient  timber  is  not  set,  order  more  to  be 
put  up. 

The  general  experience  seems  to  be  that  if  a  workman  has  to  look 
ailer  his  own  safety,  and  set  his  timber,  he  generally  does  it  better 
than  if  it  was  entrusted  to  a  deputy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
opinion  is  held  that  the  miner,  not  being  paid  for  setting  timber,  ia 
apt  to  be  negligent,  to  consider  it  time  lost,  and  only  put  up  props 
where  absolutely  necessary. 

Timbering. — Of  all  the  varieties  of  wood,  fir  and  pine  furnish  the 
greatest  proportion  of  that  used  in  mining ;  larch  may  be  considered 
the  miner's  timber  par  exoellence.  It  can  be  obtained  in  good  straight 
lengths,  makes  little  waste  in  cutting,  resists  great  pressure,  and  benda 
to  a  considerable  amount  before  breaking,  and  its  life  is  a  long  one,. 
whether  the  place  be  wet  or  dry.  For  props,  Norway  fir  is  largely 
employed,  and  for  such  purposes  is  perhaps  as  good  as  larch,  as  it 
resists  great  pressure  if  such  is  applied  along  its  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres,  and  is  very  straight,  easily  cut  and  fashioned ;  but 
it  breaks  rather  easily  when  the  pressure  is  applied  transversely  ;  and 
is  therefore  not  trustworthy  for  bars.     Oak  for  positions  of  reliability 

*  Aeddenii  in  Mine§  {Falls  o/Boqfand  Sidgs),  p.  34. 
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is  nnivenally  employed,  but  is  not  used  so  much  in  roadways  and 
workings  on  account  of  its  cost,  and  the  fact  that,  excepting  in  large 
pieces,  it  grows  very  crooked,  and  is  not  easily  shaped. 

The  simplest  form  of  support  employed  is  that  known  as  the  prop, 
or  tree,  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  timber  fixed  in  a  vertical  position 
between  the  roof  and  the  floor  (6,  Fig.  143).      These  are  employed 


Wra^: 


Fig.  143. 


mainly  in  the  working  places,  and  almost  invariably  at  the  top  of  them 
is  placed  a  small  headpiece  for  spreading  the  surface  over  which 
resistance  takes  place.  This  is  called  a  "  lid,"  and  is  generally  a  piece 
of  wood  12  to  18  inches  long  and  3  to  4  inches  thick,  often  made  by 
splitting  a  piece  of  round  timber  through  the  middle.  In  the  working 
place  two  or  three  rows  of  these  props  are  employed,  those  of  two 
consecutive  rows  alternating  with  each  other. 

In  inclined  seams  props  must  not  be  set  vertically,  but  at  an  angle 
a  few  degrees  less  than  at  right  angles  to  the  dip  of  the  mine,  because 
the  tendency  of  the  roof  is  to  slip  downhill.  Consequently,  if  the 
props  were  set  at  right  angles  any  movement  of  the  roof  would  cause 
them  to  reel  over  and  take  positions  where  they  would  be  least 
effective  in  supporting  the  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are 
fixed  with  what  is  called  a  small  amount  of  ''  sprag»"  the  slipping  of 
the  roof  tends  to  drive  them  into  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  and 
as  this  distance  is  shorter  than  the  one  they  previously  occupied,  the 
props  are  tightened  and  offer  more  support  to  the  roof.  The  method 
of  setting  props  is  illustrated  in  Plate  IL  They  are  cut  a  little 
longer  than  the  distance  between  the  floor  and  the  roof,  and  are 
driven  into  position  with  a  sledge  hammer,  while  the  lid  is  pushed 
lightly  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  prevent  it  travelling  with  the 
prop.  In  seams  with  a  heavy  roof  and  a  hard  floor,  breakages  are 
reduced  by  setting  the  props  on  a  small  heap  of  loose  material,  while 
to  facilitate  subsequeut  withdrawal  the  bases  of  the  props  are  often 
slightly  champfered  off*,  which  localises  the  spreading  or  fuzzing  out 
of  the  timber. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hepplewhite  suggests  tapering  or  thinning  one  or 
both  ends  of  the  props,  so  that  the  ends  will  yield  instead  of  the 
props  breaking.*  The  amount  of  taper  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
length  of  prop  used,  but  should  not  be  less  than  9  inches  nor  more 
than  18  inches.  The  thinnest  point  of  the  tapering  should  not  be 
less  than  half  the  thickness  of  prop  used.  He  states  that  when  props 
are  so  treated,  instead  of  breaking,  the  tapered  portions  simply 
become  fuzzy  and  turn  up  at  the  ends  by  reason  of  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  the  strata,  as  the  ends  being  reduced  in  area  become 
relatively  weaker  than  the  other  portions  of  the  prop. 

•  1899.    British  Patent,  No.  9925,  and  Ftd.  Inst,,  xix.  8. 
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Small  single  props,  called  "  sprags/'  are  used  for  securing  the  coal 
during  the  process  of  holing  (a,  i'ig.  143).  An  elaboration  of  this, 
emplojred  where  the  coal  is  liable  to  break  away  from  the  face,  is  the 
special  timbering  to  which  the  name  of  *^  cocker  sprags "  is  applied 
which  consists  of  a  longitudinal  piece  (a,  Fig.  144)  strutted  against 
the  face,  and  kept  in  position  by  the  small  sprag,  by  going  to  the 
£oor|  and  a  second  one,  c,  binding  it  from  the  roof.  In  other 
instances,  a  similar  result  is  obtained  by  driving  in  a  horizontal  strut 
between  the  nearest  row  of  props  and  the  face  (Fig.  145). 

Where  the  roof  is  filled  with  faces  which  cross  and  re-cross  each 
other  J  dividing  it  into  a  series  of  blocks,  vertical  props  are  not 
sufficient  support,  as  they  only  keep  up  that  part  over  or  near  the 
lid.  In  such  cases  transverse  pieces  of  timber,  called  ''bars*^  or 
"  struts,"  are  employed.  If  the  sides  are  firm,  these  bars  may  be 
supported  on  them  by  cutting  a  recess  (a,  Fig.  146)  on  one  side  of 
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Fig.  146. 


Fig.  148. 

the  road,  and  a  groove,  6,  on  the  other,  then  inserting  one  end^of 
the  bmr  into  a,  and  driving  it  tightly  into  the  position  shown.  'If 
oTifi  side  of  the  road  and  the  roof  require  support,  often  one  bar 
and  one  prop  are  employed  (Fig.  147).  For  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing the  pressure,  and  increasing  the  surface  of  resistance,' the 
timber  is  lined  with  boards,  or  laggings,  placed  longitudinally.  ^  If 
the  roof  only  requires  support  laggings  will  be  laid  across  from  one 
transverse  bar  to  the  other;  but  if  the  sides  are  also  bad,  laggings 
will  be  placed  all  round  the  setting. 

For  main  roads  and  other  positions,  where  the  nature  of  £the 
ground  requires  it,  entire  sets  of  timber  are  employed,  these]  con- 
sisting of  two  upright  props,  and  one  bar  on  the  top  of  them  (Fig. 
14^),  with  laggings  around.      The  chief  point  to  be  observed  here 


Fig.  150. 


Fig.  151. 


is  that  no  hollow  spaces  should  be  left  between  the  laggings  and  the 
roof.  If  any  exist  they  must  be  filled  up ;  if  not,  should}  the  roof 
break  away,  it  descends  on  the  timber  with  a  blow  like  that^of  a 
hammer,  and  often  displaces  it  from  position. 
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Joints. — The  seyeral  pieces  constituting  a  set  are  held  together  by 
different  forms  of  *'  notching/'  each  of  which  resists  pressure  coming 
from  a  certain  direction.  Where  it  is  entirely  from  the  roof,  the 
common  practice  is  to  simply  flatten  the  bar  slightly  at  the  point 
where  it  rests  on  the  tree,  and  the  weight  soon  tightens  the  pieces 
together.  With  a  view  of  obtaining  a  larger  bearing  on  the  props, 
they  are  sometimes  hoUowed  out  at  the  top  end  (Fig.  149),  the  bar 
resting  in  the  space  so  formed.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  shape 
this  groove  so  that  an  equable  bearing  is  obtained,  and  if  this  is  not 
done  the  prop  soon  splits.  To  resist  side  pressure  as  well  as  pressure 
from  above,  the  joint  shown  in  Fig.  150  is  largely  employed.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  this  should  be  nicely  made,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  prop  should  fit  evenly  against  the  shaped  portion  of  the  bar. 
The  great  mistake  is  to  shape  the  piece  as  shown  in  Fig.  151.  If  this 
be  done  the  bar  soon  splits  along  the  dotted  line  a. 

Where  the  side  pressure  is  great,  the  power  of  resistance  is  much 
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Fig.  152.  Pig.  153. 

increased  by  placing  a  second  horizontal  piece  (a.  Fig.  152)  between 
the  two  vertical  props. 

"  Chooks,"  or  "  Cogs.** — For  resisting  heavy  pressure,  either 
in  the  working  places  or  along  the  main  roads,  chocks,  or  cogs,  are 
largely  employed.  These  consist  of  pieces  of  timber  laid  horizontally, 
the  alternate  layers  of  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  (Fig. 
153).  They  may  be  composed  either  of  broken  timber  from  the 
workings,  or  refuse  material,  such  as  old  railway  sleepers,  waggons,  or 
wreckages.  If  applied  in  the  face,  these  chocks  are  built  on  a  small 
heap  of  loose  material,  which  allows  them  to  be  easily  removed.  If 
required  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time,  the  space  in  the  interior  is 
filled  in  with  loose  dirt.  Their  size  is  an  exceedingly  variable  one ; 
perhaps  the  largest  are  employed  in  South  Staffordshire,  where  they 
run  from  9  to  13  feet  square  and  10  feet  high.  The  construction  of 
one  of  these  cogs  is  shown  in  Plate  II.  They  are  capable  of  resisting 
enormous  weights,  as  the  more  pressure  applied  the  more  they 
resist. 

Double  Timbering. — In  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  a  system  of  double  timbering  is  used  to  resist  heavy  pres- 
sure. The  weakest  part  of  a  bar  being  its  centre,  it  is  strengthened 
there  by  a  longitudinal  piece  (a.  Fig.  154)  kept  in  position  by  two 
struts,  6  6,  which  rest  on  two  other  horizontal  pieces  of  timber,  e  c, 
these  latter  being  finally  fixed  by  two  short  sprags,  d  d,  resting  on  the 
floor.  In  such  manner  not  only  is  the  top  bar  strengthened,  but  the 
two  side  props  as  well. 

So  much  of  the  useful  space  is  taken  out  by  the  two  angle  stmts 
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(bb,  Fig.  154)  that  this  style  of  timbering  could  not  be  employed  if 
the  road  were  a  wide  one  containing  a  double  way.  The  various  parts 
are  therefore  arranged  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  Two  longi- 
tudinal timbers  are  placed  beneath  the  bar  in  such  position  that  the 
distance  between  the  props  is  divided  into  equal  spaces.  A  transverse 
strut  (6,  Fig.  155)  is  put  between  the  two  pieces  a  a,  and  the  latter  are 
kept  in  position  by  a  series  of  cross-struts,  <S^.,  c,  d,  as  before,  as  will 
be  readily  seen  from  the  sketch. 


f^m^y^^ 


Fig.  154. 

In  fixing  this  interior  frame  all  the  longitudinal  pieces  are  first 
placed  in  position,  and  held  there  by  a  wire  lashing  until  the  uprights 
and  cross-struts  are  firmly  wedged  in  their  proper  positions. 

Driving  through  Loose  Ground.— In  driving  through  watery 
and  loose  ground,  special  timbering  has  to  be  adopted,  and  put  in  with 
a  view  of  removing  as  little  material  as  possible.  The  general  name 
of  *'  spilling ''  is  applied  to  such  operations.  First  of  all  the  frames  (a 
and  6,  Fig.  156)  will  be  fixed  in  position,  and  probably  a  sole  piece,  e, 
will  be  added,  as  well  as  the  two  uprights  and  the  cap ;  then  lag- 
gings or  planks,  c  c,  are  driven  for- 
ward behind  6,  these  being  inclined 
slightly  outwards  at  an  angle  of 
about  15*,  the  pressure  of  the  sides 
gradually  bringing  them  close  up 
against  the  sets.  Other  laggings  are 
driven  forward,  inclined  as  shown 
at  df  and  a  small  quantity  of  ground 
excavated  in  front  of  5,  until  room 
is  obtained  for  another  set,  shown 
in  position  at  /.  When  this  has 
been  inserted  laggings  will  be  driven, 
inclined  outwards  as  before,  for  a 
similar  length,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  ground  is  passed 
through. 

If  the  material  is  very  loose,  these  laggings  will  have  to  be  driven 
near  together  and  the  joints  between  them  made  as  close  as  possible, 
and  occasionally,  in  some  cases,  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  road 
will  have  to  be  supported  by  planks  strutted  against  the  first  set. 

The  objection  to  this  system  is  that,  in  spite  of  every  care,  a 
quantity  of  material  oozes  through  the  joints  in  very  loose  ground, 
leaving  large  empty  spaces  behind.  To  prevent  this,  the  system  on 
the  Continent  is  to  fill  the  face  and  the  floor  with  a  seriea  of  conical 
wedges,  driving  these  forward  and  so  making  progress.  The  sides  and 
the  roof  are  supported  by  laggings  and  sets,  the  former  driven  in  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  spilling. 


Fig.  156. 
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Preservation  of  Timber. — The  pickling  of  timber  with  preser- 
vative compounds  in  order  to  lengthen  its  life  underground  under 
conditions  where  dry  rot  is  prevalent,  has  scarcely  received  the 
attention  its  importance  demands.  In  the  damp,  hot  airways  of 
some  mines,  a  fungoid  growth  forms  very  rapidly  and  timber  sets 
soon  become  rotten  The  loss  of  the  timber  itself  is  by  no  means  the 
only  damage,  as  the  labour  charges  for  renewing  the  worthless  sets 
forms  a  large  item  of  expense. 

Compounds  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  timber  are  all  more  or  less 
£stilures.  Creosoting  has  met  with  considerable  success  for  surface 
work.  The  timber  is  first  put  in  a  boiler,  a  vacuum  produced  and 
creosote  forced  in  by  a  pump  until  the  pressure  equals  about  loo  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch,  the  timber  absorbing  from  6  to  12  lbs.  of  creosote 
per  cubic  foot.  Creosote  is  a  liquid  obtained  from  the  distillation 
of  tar  and  contains  much  naphthalene,  hence  timber  so  treated  is 
far  more  inflammable  than  ordinary  wood.  For  such  reason  its  use 
underground  cannot  be  regarded  with  favour. 

At  Saint  Eloy  in  Auvergne  *  experiments  were  carried  on  for  ten 
years  on  seven  varieties  of  wood,  each  sample  being  sawn  into  fifty- 
two  discs,  the  first  and  last  of  which  were  preserved  in  their  natural 
condition  above  ground,  while  the  remainder  were  placed  underground 
in  a  damp  level  having  a  temperature  of  about  70*  F.  Two  discs  in 
each  ten  were  unprotected,  while  the  remainder  were  subjected  to 
treatment  by  (i)  sulphate  of  iron,  (2)  sulphate  of  copper,  (3)  chloride 
of  zinc,  (4)  creosote,  (5)  three  coats  of  oil  paint,  and  (6)  tar.  The 
unprotect^  specimens  were  almost  all  destroyed  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  from  2^  years  to  31^  years.  The  preservative  effects  of 
the  different  substances  are  given  in  a  table,  but,  although  all  the 
processes  increased  the  life  of  the  timber,  yet  no  rule  can  apparently 
be  drawn,  as  the  action  of  each  substance  seems  to  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  timber  upon  which  it  is  tried.  In  the  extreme  case, 
the  durability  of  the  treated  timber  was  150  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  untreated  material.  Creosote  seemed  to  be  the  least  effective 
of  all  the  substances  experimented  with. 

At  several  Scotch  collieries  timber  is  treated  by  the  Aitken  pro- 
cess, which  consists  in  soaking  it  in  a  strong  boiling  solution  of 
common  salt  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  the  proportion  of  salt  to 
chloride  of  magnesium  being  about  7  to  i,  while  there  should  always 
be  unmelted  salt  in  the  boiler  bottom.  The  timber  should  be  dry, 
free  from  bark,  and  well  seasoned.  Timber  6  inches  diameter  requires 
boiling  for  about  two  days,  while  one  day's  boiling  is  quite  sufficient 
for  4-inch  prop  wood.  Pitch  pine  and  larch  require  longer  treat- 
ment than  softer  woods.  When  the  timber  is  removed  from  the 
tank  in  which  it  has  been  boiled,  it  is  soft  and  unfit  for  use,  and  must 
be  dried  by  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the  open  air,  the  props  being 
preferably  placed  on  end.  The  total  cost  of  the  treatment,  exclusive 
of  royalty,  is  about  i  J  pence  per  cubic  foot.  At  Niddrie  Colliery,! 
in  a  temperature  of  from  68'  F.  to  8o*  F.,  and  where  the  air  varied 
from  dry  to  moist,  ordinary  timber  decayed  in  ten  months,  while 
timber  treated  by  the  Aitken  process  remained  sound  after  2^  years. 
At  one  of  the  Fife  Coal  Company's  pits  two  pieces  of  timber,  each 
weighing  10  lbs.,  were  selected  for  experiment;  only  one  piece  was 
•  Inst.  C.  E.,  civ.,  394.  +  Fed,  Inst,,  x.  533. 
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treated,  and  after  soaking  and  drying  weighed  1 2  lbs.  Both  were  placed 
underground  in  a  return  aircourse,  and  after  eleven  months  were 
examined  and  reweighed.  The  untreated  timber  only  weighed  5  lbs., 
while  the  treated  piece  weighed  12  lbs.,  exactly  the  same  as  when  put 
in«  Tbey  were  again  replaced  in  the  mine,  and  after  a  total  exposure 
of  three  years  the  treated  piece  was  found  to  be  sound,  while  the 
untreated  one  was  decayed  and  worthless.  The  strength  of  the 
timber  is  apparently  unaffected  by  the  process. 

Mr.  F.  Haselmann,  in  introducing  his  process  into  some  Grerman 
mines,  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  ordinary  methods  for 
preserying  timber  a  physical  impregnation  only  is  produced  by  simply 
aocJdng  the  timber  in  a  chemical  solution,  and  that  the  preservative 
compounds  so  easily  introduced  into  the  cells  may  equally  easily  be 
dissolved  out  again  by  the  action  of  water.  In  his  opinion  complete 
impregnation  can  only  be  effected  when  the  solution  containing  the 
preservative  compound,  together  with  the  timbers  floated  in  it,  is  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  123^0.  under  a  pressure  of  about  2^  atmospheres. 
Boiling  is  continued  for  several  hours,  preferably  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  or  copper,  in  order  to  induce  a  chemical  combination 
of  the  impregnating  materials  with  the  cellulose,  and  microscopical 
examination  afterwards  seems  to  prove  that  the  walls  of  the  wood 
fibres  are  impregnated  through  and  through,  while  the  hollow  spaces 
of  the  cells  are  absolutely  free.  The  results  obtained  by  the  process 
confirm  those  of  the  Aitken  patent,  to  which  it  seems  similar. 

Strength  of  Pit  Mining  Timber. — As  numerous  experiments 
have  been  conducted  and  recorded  on  the  strength  of  timber,  it  is 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  find  out  the  breaking  strain  of  beams 
loaded  in  various  ways.  Such  experiments  and  rules,  mostly  relate 
to  sawn  timber  selected  so  as  to  be  of  uniform  quality,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  applied  for  determining  the  strength  of  bars  and 
props  used  for  mining  purposes.  Indeed,  most  of  the  hitherto  pub- 
lished strengths  relate  entirely  to  strains  applied  transversely,  and 
give  no  guide  to  the  amount  of  longitudinal  stress  which  the  miner's 
prop  will  bear  with  safety. 

Prof.  H.  Louis*  has  conducted  190  experiments  extending  over 
eighteen  months  upon  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  pit  props  supplied  to 
collieries  when  subjected  to  end  pressure,  care  being  taken  to  see  that 
the  pieces  selected  for  experiment  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  usual  pit  props  of  commerce.  He  points  out  that,  as  the  material 
is  essentially  non-homogeneous  and  very  variable  in  character,  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  complexity,  and  the  results  obtained  can  only 
be  looked  upon  as  approximations  to  the  real  &cts.  The  main  conclu- 
sions deduced  from  the  experiments  are  summarised  as  follows : — 

Of  the  ordinary  soft  woods,  sound  Baltic  whitewood  and  redwood 
and  larch  make  the  strongest  pit  props ;  their  strength  may  be  taken 
as  equal  to  ii^  tons  per  square  inch  of  area  of  the  small  end. 

The  strength  of  a  pit  prop  is  practically  independent  of  its  length, 
within  ordinary  limits ;  but  as  the  strength  of  a  prop  is  that  of  its 
weakest  part,  a  long  prop  evidently  presents  a  greater  possibility  of 
including  some  spot  of  especial  weakness  than  does  a  short  one,  this 
probability  of  failure  being  dependent  upon  absolute  length,  and  not 
upon  ratio  of  length  to  diameter. 

•  Fed,  Irut.,  xv.,  343,  aiud  xvii.,  14. 
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Slow  grown  timber  is  somewhat,  but  not  gi*eatl7,  superior  to  fast 
grown. 

No  timber  should  be  used  for  pit  props  while  it  still  contains  any 
sap,  and  attention  should  be  given  to  thorough  seasoning. 

Only  seasoned  and  sound  props  should  be  submitted  to  antiseptic 
treatment,  and  the  props  should  be  given  time  to  season  after  treat- 
ment before  being  used. 

Crooked  props,  props  with  large  knots,  and,  above  all,  gouge- 
marked  props  should  be  avoided ;    wind  shakes  are  of  less  importance. 

A  prop  that  has  been  drawn  after  having  been  set  is  decidedly 
weaker  than  when  originally  set. 

Withdrawing  Timber. — ^The  economical  gain  resulting  from  the 
careful  and  systematic  drawing  of  props  after  the  coal  has  been  got  in 
the  working  faces  is  not  the  only  advantage  effected.  The  roofs  of 
most  seams  of  coal  generally  settle  down  much  more  steadily  and 
regularly  on  the  "  gob  "  or  packing  when  all  props  are  removed  than  if 
any  are  left  behind,  and,  consequently,  careful  withdrawing  of  timber 
may  prevent  the  occurrence,  and  undoubtedly  minimises  the  frequency 
of  those  sudden  pressures  or  '< weights"  which  often  have  such  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  working  places,  and  which  are  productive  of  so 
many  accidents  to  workmen. 

The  apparatus  commonly  used  for  withdrawing  timber  is  variously 
known  as  "  ringer,"  "  gablock,"  or  "  dog,"  and  chain,  and  consists  of  a 
length  of  chain  and  an 
ordinary  lever  of  the 
second  class  where  the 
weight  to  be  moved  is 
between  the  fulcrum 
and  the  point  where 
power  is  applied.  The 
lever  consists  of  a  bar  of 
iron,  generally  about  4 
to  6  feet  long,  having 
a  curved  point,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  hook  some 
7  to  9  inches  from  the 
fulcrum  end.  When  a 
prop   has   to   be   pulled 

out  of  a  waste   or  the  Fig.  157. 

gob,  the  first  thing  done 
is  to  select  the  nearest  firm  prop  to  it,  because  some  comparatively 
immovable  point  must  necessarily  be  obtained  for  the  fulcrum  of 
the  lever  to  rest  upon.  One  end  of  the  chain  is  then  hitched 
round  the  prop  in  the  gob,  the  other  end  pulled  taut,  and  the  nearest 
link  attached  to  the  hook  of  the  lever  whose  fulcrum  end  rests 
against  the  firm  prop.  In  Fig.  157,  a  is  the  prop  to  be  withdrawn, 
h  the  firm  prop,  c  the  lever,  and  d  the  chain.  If  the  end  of  the 
lever  be  moved  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  the  prop  a 
must  necessarily  travel  towards  6.  As  soon  as  the  limit  of  travel 
is  reached  the  lever  is  moved  back  to  its  original  position,  the  chain 
again  drawn  tight  and  dropped  over  the  hook,  and  another  pull 
made,  this  operation  being  repeated  until  the  prop  a  is  comparatively 
loose.     Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  space  in  the  working^  places 
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Fig.  158. 


relatively  short  levers  have  to  be  employed,  the  maximum  leverage 
obtainable  being  about  10  to  i.  If  a  prop  is  firmly  embedded 
in  the  debris  this  leverage  is  insufficient  to  move  it,  and  the  work- 
men often  endeavour  to  assist  the  action  of  the  dog  and  chain  by 
striking  blows  on  the  prop  with  a  sledge  hammer.  As  they  have 
to  go  beneath  the  broken  roof  to  do  this,  the  practice  is  attended 
with  considerable  danger.  In  addition,  the  necessity  of  taking  hold 
of  a  fresh  portion  of  the  chain  at  each  stroke  of  the  lever  results  in 

a  considerable  loss  of 
labour,  as  the  prop 
springs  back  some  dis- 
tance as  soon  as  the 
pressure  is  taken  off  the 
chain. 

To  avoid  these  dis- 
advantages, Mr.  W. 
Sylvester  has  designed 
the  pulling  jack,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  158,  which 
consists  of  a  notched 
bar,  a,  3  feet  long,  with 
machine-cut  teeth  about  i  inch  apart  and  ^  inch  deep  along  one 
edge.  One  end  of  the  bar  is  provided  witn  a  swivel  joint,  6,  to 
which  is  connected  some  3  feet  of  chain  and  a  hook  for  attaching 
it  to  a  firm  prop,  c.  A  sliding  block,  d,  is  passed  over  the  other 
end  of  the  bar  a,  and  connected  to  it  by  a  bolt,  0,  lever,  /,  and 
link,  g.  This  sliding  block  has  a  jaw-shaped  recess,  h,  in  one  side, 
enabling  it  to  be  easily  and  securely  fastened  to  any  link  of  the  chain 
t  attached  to  the  prop  being  withdrawn.  When  the  lever y is  slightly 
raised,  and  the  bolt  e  reached  forward  into  the  next  tooth,  the  block  d 
can  be  pulled  towards  c.  A  spring  catch  bolt,  k,  falls  at  right  angles 
into  the  notches  of  the  bar  and  holds  the  block  in  position,  while  the 

lever  reaches  forward  into  the 
next  tooth.  Figs.  159  and  160 
show  an  enlarged  sectional  view 
of  the  block  d  and  catch  bolt  k 
in  the  position  when  the  latter 
is  raised  and  turned  sideways 
on  shoulders,  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  block  d 
to  be  easily  slid  into  any  desired 
position  on  the  notched  bar  a. 

The  method  of  using  the 
puUing  jack  is  as  follows: — It 
is  first  attached  to  the  prop  c, 
the  sliding  block  d  run  back  to  its  furthest  limit,  and  the  catch 
bolt  k  turned  round  and  allowed  to  drop  into  the  first  notch.  A 
long  chain  is  lashed  round  the  prop  to  be  withdrawn,  the  other  end 
pulled  tight,  and  the  nearest  link  placed  sideways  in  the  jaw  h. 
Whilst  the  machine  is  being  worked  the  click  of  the  catch  bolt 
as  it  falls  into  the  notches  indicates  how  far  the  lever  has  to  be 
moved  each  stroke.  When  the  sliding  block  has  been  drawn  to  the 
limit  of  its  travel  along  the  notched  bar,  it  can  be  released  by  pressing 
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the  lever  forward  as  if  about  to  make  another  stroke.  This  relieves 
the  catch  bolt  of  the  weight,  and  enables  it  to  be  raised  and  lifted  on 
to  the  shoulders,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  when  the  block  can  be 
moved  along  the  notched  bar  and  placed  in  position  for  a  further 
movement  of  from  2  to  2^  feet,  if  necessary. 

The  leverage  obtained  is  30  to  i,  and  a  man  of  average  strength 
can  lift  a  dead  weight  of  2^  tons.  By  employing  chains  of 
varying  lengths  several  props  can  be  removed  at  each  fixing  of  the 
machine,  while,  owing  to  the  comparatively  long  travel  of  the  sliding 
block  and  the  large  leverage,  the  work  is  carried  on  more  quickly  and 
easily  than  with  the  dog  and  chain.  The  machine  is  very  useful 
underground,  as  it  can  be  employed  for  many  different  purposes,  such 
as  tightening  ropes  or  chains,  releasing  tubs  that  have  become  jammed 
together,  and,  indeed,  for  moving  heavy  weights  generally.  The 
application  of  the  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  161,  where  a  prop  sur- 


Fig.  161. 

rounded  by  a  quantity  of  loose  material  is  being  removed.  In  this 
case  the  chain  is  hooked  round  the  prop  as  low  down  as  possible,  and 
passed  over  the  top  of  a  short  sprag  or  sleeper  reared  against  the  prop. 

As  the  sprag  reels  backwards  the  prop  is  lifted  upwards.  The 
illustration  shows  the  sliding  block  at  the  end  of  its  travel ;  the  catch 
bolt  must  now  be  withdrawn,  the  block  pushed  along  the  notched  bar 
and  relocked,  and  the  chain  pulled  taut  and  its  nearest  link  placed 
edgeways  in  the  jaw  of  the  sliding  block,  when  the  apparatus  is  ready 
for  further  use. 

At  Konigsbom  II.  Colliery,  in  the  South  Dortmund  district,  small 
screw  jacks  are  used  for  changing  broken  props  beneath  steel  girders, 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  bars  can  be  pushed  close  up 
against  the  roof,  and  the  operation  performed  much  quicker  and  safer 
than  if  the  caps  were  temporarily  supported  by  a  spare  prop,  as  is 
generally  done  when  changing  broken  timber.  The  work  done  by  the 
timberers  is  increased  at  least  one- third. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Supports. — So  far  as  props  are  concerned,  no  great 
suocesH  baa  as  yet  been  obtained,  although  in  some  instances  they  are 
largely  uaed.  The  first  cost  of  either  iron  or  steel  is  always  so  much 
larger  than  that  of  wood,  that  if  metal  props  are  employed  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  none  should  be  lost.  If  they  are,  the  economy 
result  log  from  the  decreased  breakage  is  more  than  counterbalanced. 

Oast- iron  props  have  been  tried,  but  have  not  met  with  much 
favour.  They  are  somewhat  easily  broken,  very  heavy,  and  conse- 
quently dear. 

Ordinary  steel  girders  of  the  H  form,  if  used  as  props,  present  a 
sharp  and  uneven  surface  to  the  roof,  or  floor,  or  to  timber  lids. 
Firth's  arrangement  removes  this  difficulty.  A  piece  is  cut  out  of  the 
web  at  etich  end  (Fig.  162),  and  a  flat  top  and  bottom  formed  by  turn- 
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Section  en  cA  . 
Figs.  164,  165,  cuid  166. 


ing  over  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  until  they  meet  (Fig.  163).  In 
addition,  holes,  a  a,  are  punched  in  the  web  about  a  foot  from  each 
end,  into  which  a  hook  may  be  inserted  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
prop. 

With  a  6-inch  section  girder,  half  this  length  has  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  weU  at  each  end  to  allow  the  flanges  to  be  bent  back.  To  prevent 
this  waste,  Mr.  W.  £.  Ken  way  has  patented*  a  separate,  or  detach- 
able, foot  having  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the  end  of  the  girder, 
which  constitutes  so  broad  a  bearing  that  the  lower  or  upper  ends  of 
the  prop  are  prevented  in  a  great  measure  from  either  sinking  into 
the  door  or  i)ressing  into  the  roof.  These  feet  may  be  made  of  cast 
iron  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  plate  having  projections  on  its  upper 
surface  of  such  size  and  shape  as  to  be  suitable  for  engaging  with  the 
middle  i^eb  and  flanges  of  the  prop,  or  preferably  they  can  be  con- 
st ructed  out  of  sheet-iron  or  steel.  Tongues  or  semi-detached  pieces 
are  then  cut  out  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  are  bent  out  of 
the  plane  of  the  plate.     The  middle  web  of  the  prop  is  engaged  be- 
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tween  these  tongues,  which  by  their  elasticity  secure  the  foot  to  the 
end  of  the  prop. 

These  tongues  can  be  slit  out  in  many  varied  shapes  and  positions, 
but  instead  of  doing  this  the  plates  are  commonly  made  with  the  parts 
for  holding  the  prop  stamped  out  as  represented  in  plan  in  Fig.  164, 
and  in  cross-section  in  Figs.  165  and  166.  Four  symmetrically 
arranged  projections,  p  p,  are  made  by  the  stamping  process  from  the 
foot-plate  A,  and  these  projections  are  highest  at  those  parts  which 
engage  the  middle  web  of  the  prop,  the  other  parts  inclining  downwards 
towards  the  edge  of  the  plate  (see  cross-sections).  Each  plate  is  con- 
structed to  take  two  sizes  of  girder  as  shown  in  Fig.  164,  where  a  small 
prop  is  represented  in  section,  and  a  large  one  in  dotted  lines.  These 
detachable  feet  are  comparatively  cheap,  if  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind 
that  they  avoid  any  waste  in  cutting  the  girders,  and  they  can  be 
varied  in  size  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  floor  or  roof.  They  can  be 
immediately  attached  to,  or  detached  from,  props  of  various  lengths, 
and  do  not  interfere  with  the  drawing  of  the  props.  The  girder  comes 
away  easily  leaving  the  shoe  behind,  the  latter  being  picked  out 
afterwards. 

The  greatest  application  of  steel  girders  in  English  mines  is  to 
replace  the  timber  bars  used  on  ordinary  sets,  retaining,  however,  the 
two  vertical  wooden  props.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  lower  flange  of 
the  girder  is  smooth,  and  cannot  be  notched  like  a  timber  bar,  if  there 
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Fig.  167.  Fig,  168,  Fig.  169. 

is  any  side  pressure,  means  have  to  be  adopted  to  keep  the  props  in 
their  correct  position,  and  prevent  them  from  being  pushed  inwards. 
This  is  done  in  a  very  simple  manner.  About  4  to  6  inches 
from  each  end  an  ordinary  chair  is  fixed  on  by  the  blacksmith, 
this  consisting  of  a  short  piece  of  bar  iron  about  i  inch  by 
f  inch,  crossing  the  bottom  flange,  and,  turned  round  at  each  end, 
gripping  the  upper  side.  The  enlarged  sketch  (Fig.  167)  is  a  trans- 
verse section  on  line  a  h  (Fig.  168).  Any  common  scrap  iron  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  chairs  are  placed  in  position  before 
the  bar  goes  down  the  pit,  and  the  labour  cost  for  each  girder 
for  such  addition  is  3d. 

Mr.  £.  Thompson  has  designed  the  shoe  shown  in  Fig.  169,  into 
which  the  steel  girder  slides,  for  use  with  wooden  props.  The  girder 
cannot  cant  over,  nor  the  props  be  pushed  down  by  side  pressure. 
This  saves  the  wood  props,  which  are  liable  to  split  when  the  girder 
is  forced  over  on  to  the  edge  of  the  flange. 

The  author  has  had  considerable  experience  of  the  utility  of  these 
steel  supports.  For  bars  up  to  7  feet  long  a  section  measuring  5  inches 
by  4  inches  by  \  inch,  weighing  ^d  lbs.  per  yard,  is  employed,  these 
costing  9'28s.  They  replaced  oak  bars,  measuring  6J  inches  quarter- 
girth,  costing  2 '66s.    The  price  of  steel  was,  therefore,  3-49  times  that 
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of  wood.  As  an  experiment,  lengths  of  roading  were  timbered 
alternately  with  wood  and  steel  (bars  only,  timber  being  used  as 
props),  but  before  any  definite  results  could  be  observed  the  district 
fired,  was  dammed  off  and  abandoned.  Afber  a  lapse  of  nine  months 
the  roads  were  re-opened,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  steel  bars 
had  scarcely  suffered  at  all,  only  a  few  being  displaced  through  their 
timber  supports  breaking.  Owing  to  the  fallen  roof  at  places  where 
timber  bars  had  been  set,  over  £ioo  in  wages  was  spent  in  repairs, 
which  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  steel  bars  been  employed 
throughout,  and,  in  addition,  the  first  cost  of  the  timber  was  entirely 
lost.  On  a  main  haulage  road,  1 2-feet  girders,  of  a  section  6  inches  by  4^ 
inches  by  ^  inch,  weighing  78  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  costing  20*953.  each, 
have  been  employed,  replacing  timber  bars  9  inches  quarter-girth,  cost- 
ing 9s.  each.  The  first  cost  of  steel  was  here  2*33  times  that  of  wood. 
The  date  of  fixing  each  girder  was  noted,  and  numerous  instances 
could  be  given  of  their  lasting  out  from  three  to  four  sets  of  timber 
before  removal.  Two  especially  may  be  instanced ;  they  were  fixed 
at  a  junction,  where  the  pressure  was  very  heavy,  and  actually  stood 
for  13  weeks  before  removal,  while  the  longest  time  an  oak  bar  lasted 

in  the  same  place  was  a  fortnight;  many 
failed  in  a  week,  and  it  was  quite  useless 
putting  in  Norway  timber,  as  it  broke  in 
two  days. 

If  the  steel  bars  were  worthless  on 
removal,  the  actual  cost  in  the  above  in- 
stance would  be  less  than  timber,  but  all 
that  has  to  be  done  is  to  take  them  out 
and  straighten  them,  and  then  they  are 
practically  new.  Their  advantages  are 
not  so  apparent  where  timber  lasts  a  long 
while,  but  with  heavy  pressures,  and  in 
FigB.  170  and  171.  return    air-ways,    they   are    far  superior. 

They  must  be  set  very  carefully,  with  an 
equal  level  bearing,  both  on  props  and  to  roof;  if  not,  they  turn  over 
and  present  their  weakest  side  to  the  pressure.  When  they  take  a 
permanent  bending  set,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  either  turn  them 
over,  or,  if  the  bending  is  large,  remove  and  straighten.  With 
these  precautions,  the  author  has  rarely  found  them  break. 

On  the  Continent  complete  frames  of  steel  are  largely  used.  In 
some  cases  they  are  composed  of  two  pieces,  the  top  portion  bent  into 
the  shape  of  an  arch  ^s,  and  connected  at  the  summit  by  fish-plates 
and  bolts,  the  lower  end  resting  on  an  iron  shoe  fitted  to  a  wooden 
baulk,  timber  lags  being  driven  behind  the  frames  against  the  sides  of 
the  excavation.  Elliptical  shaped  sets  are  also  employed,  but  the 
common  form  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  circular  shape  ^  Instead, 
however,  of  making  the  joints  with  fish-plates,  the  frames  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  sliding  iron  collar,  which  is  secured  in  its  place 
by  driving  between  it  and  the  frame  two  pieces  of  wood  like  rail  keys. 
Figs.  170  and  171  show  the  application  of  such  a  joint  at  Firminy, 
where  old  pit  rails  are  used. 

At  Lens  timber  lags  have  been  done  away  with,  and  small  strips 
of  channel  steel,  about  2  inches  by  f^  inch,  used  in  their  place. 
A  great  advantage  of  steel  is  that  it  does  not  occupy  so  much  space 
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either  as  timber  or  masonry,  and  thus  a  greater  effective  area  of 
roadway  for  the  same  amount  of  excavation  is  secured,  or  the  cost  of 
driving  the  road  is  reduced,  because  less  excavation  is  required  to  get 
the  same  effective  area. 

For  use  where  complete  girder  frames  are  adopted,  Mr.  E.  Thomp- 
son suggests  the  use  of  a  steel  clip  (Fig.  173),  which  is  made  in  two 
halves  and  grooved  so  as  to  fit  the  flanges  on  both  sides  of  the  bar  and 
prop  at  the  joint  (Fig.  173).  The  prop  can  be  driven  up  under  the 
bar,  and  the  latter  forced  close  up  to  the  roof,  while  the  clip  can  be 
fixed  after  the  setting  is  erected.  Both  bar  and  prop  are  practically 
interlocked  and  prevented  from  canting  over  or  shifting  in  any  direc- 
tion. Only  one  bolt  is  required  for  securing  the  two  halves  of  the 
clip.     The  rigidness  of  such  a  setting  is  to  some  extent  a  disadvantage. 


Fig.  172. 


Fig.  173- 


^rK^ 


There  is  nothing  to  give  way,  and  such  a  state  of  tension  may  be 
induced  that  either  the  girders  break  or  the  whole  may  suddenly 
spring  apart  and  collapse,  without  giving  any  preliminary  warning  as 
ordinary  timber  does. 

Corrugated  sheeting  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Melly  on  a 
somewhat  novel  plan  in  the  so-called  7-feet  seam  of  the  Warwickshire 
coalfield.*       When    driving    a 

road  with  the  Stanley  heading  ->;*,i'VjJc^^ 

machine,  it  was  decided  to  leave 
18  inches  of  coal  underfoot, 
owing  to  the  floor  consisting  of 
soft  fireclay,  and  to  take  down 
a  portion  of  the  roof.  The  roof 
was  then  supported  by  curved, 
black,  corrugated  iron  sheets, 
5 J  feet  wide  by  2f  feet  long, 
with  a  spring  in  the  arch  of  15 
inches,  of  No.  15  gauge,  this 
being  the  thickest  that  the 
manufacturers  would  undertake 
to  corrugate.  There  were  seven 
corrugations,  the  weight  was  58  lbs.,  and  the  cost  was  4*333.  per 
lineal  yard  (£S  3s.  6d.  per  ton).  The  cost  of  erection,  including 
fixing  a  few  bricks  to  make  the  sides  solid  where  necessary,  and 
packing  securely  overhead,  was  ijs.  per  yard  in  wages.  The  roads 
stood  well  and  gave  less  trouble  than  where  the  same  road  was 
supported  with  timber  bars,  as  the  soft  wet  roof  rotted  both  bars 


Fig.  174. 
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and  lagging.  The  only  drawback  appears  to  be  that,  after  onoe 
being  used,  the  sheets  are  of  little  use  except  as  old  iron,  unless 
other  similar  places  have  to  be  supported. 

For  permanent  situations,  where  girders  are  placed  on  masonry 
side  walls,  considerable  economy  results.  The  worst  feature  about  an 
arch  is  the  large  amount  of  space  which  is  lost  through  the  semicircular 
form  at  the  top.  Taking  an  ordinary  roadway  (Fig.  174)  occupied  by 
two  tubs,  an  arch  has  to  be  so  made  that  the  curve  of  its  upper  portion 
allows  the  tubs  to  pass  through  without  catching,  and  as  a  result  a 
high  space  exists  in  the  centre,  which  not  only  costs  a  lot  of  money  to 
excavate  but  serves  no  useful  purpose.  If  a  girder,  a  6,  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  walls,  the  excavation  of  the  area  abc^  which  contains 
4*28  cubic  yards,  becomes  unnecessary,  and,  in  addition,  the  cost  of 
the  brickwork  will  be  saved.  In  the  illustration  under  notice  this 
will  amount  to  2*08  cubic  yards  per  lineal  yard,  which  will  cost  for 
labour,  material,  and  mortar  quite  29*3 2S.  Against  this  has  to  be  put 
the  price  of  the  girder,  amounting  to  20*95s.  One  of  these  will  be 
required  for  each  lineal  yard.  The  girder  and  side  walls,  therefore, 
effect  a  saving  in  first  cost  of  8 '3 7s.  per  yard  run  in  material,  to  which 
has  to  be  added  the  reduced  cost  of  the  excavation,  in  this  case  at 
least,  I4'98s. 

Side  walls  and  girders  are  not  so  capable  of  resisting  side  pressure 
as  an  arch,  but  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  turning  small  brick- 
work arches  in  between  each  girder  (Fig. 
175)  in  the  same  way*  as  is  done  with 
fireproof  floors  of  buildings.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  spring  in  steel  girders, 
and  when  weight  comes  on  to  these  small 
arches  there  is  a  risk  that  the  girders 
will  bulge  in  the  middle  and  allow  the 
arch  to  flatten.  To  prevent  this  happening,  tie-rods,  a,  are  placed 
across  from  girder  to  girder. 

Masonry. — For  all  permanent  situations,  securing  the  sides  with 
masonry  still  finds  greatest  favour.  It  is,  perhaps,  moi*e  expensive  to 
put  in  for  reasons  already  stated — viz.,  the  greater  excavation  required 
both  for  the  masonry  itself  and  to  obtain  the  same  effective  area,  but 
when  required  to  stand  for  many  years  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  make  the  lining  continuous  all  round  the  road. 
The  practice  of  building  arches  without  an  invert  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  if  an  arch  is  worth  putting  in  at  all  it  should  be  put  in  well, 
and,  in  addition,  some  soft  packing  material,  such  as  sand,  must  be 
introduced  between  the  lining  and  the  strata.  No  vacant  places 
should  be  left  behind  the  brickwork,  and  all  timber  used  for  the 
temporary  support  of  the  excavation  while  the  work  is  being  put  in 
should  be  removed.  The  introduction  of  a  soft  material  between  the 
brickwork  and  the  strata  not  only  distributes  the  pressure  over  a 
considerable  area  of  brickwork  and  prevents  local  weight,  but,  as  it 
gradually  gets  compressed,  acts  as  a  resisting  medium  itself.  This 
packing  should  neither  be  too  much  nor  too  little;  from  12  to  18 
inches  gives  the  best  results.  To  show  how  important  it  is,  the 
result  of  an  experiment  made  by  the  author  in  1888  may  be  cited. 
Two  successive  lengths  of  7  feet  diameter  arch  were  built,  one  with 
masonry  18  inches  thick,  packed  behind  with  a  foot  of  sand,  and  the 
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other  uot  less  than  18  inches  thick,  hut  huilt  solid.  The  latter  was 
crushed  to  pieces  and  had  to  be  taken  out  in  a  year ;  the  former  is 
still  in  and  does  not  show  a  crack. 

The  shapes  of  arches  are  many.  The  circular  form  is  the  strongest, 
but  requires  so  much  excavation  that  it  is  seldom  employed.  An 
ellipse  is  perhaps  the  next  strongest,  but  this  again  requires  a  large 
space.  The  form  generally  adopted  is  a  combination  of  the  two.  The 
side  walls  and  top  usually  form  part  of  one  curve,  struck  with  a  radius 
equal  to  half  the  width  of  the  road,  while  the  invert,  or  bottom,  is  a 
portion  of  another  circle  having  a  larger  radius.  This  ties  the  whole 
structure  together,  and  prevents  either  the  bottom  lifting  up  or  the 
sides  heaving  in.  Two  forms  adopted  by  the  author  for  a  single  and 
double  way  are  shown  in  Figs.  176  and  177.     They  do  not  contain  any 


Pig.  176. 


Pig.  177. 


straight  lines.  In  the  12-feet  arch  all  the  portion  above  the  invert  is 
part  of  a  circle  to  radius  6  feet,  while  the  7-feet  arch  contains  portions 
of  four  circles — i.e.,  the  two  side  walls  and  invert  to  radius  7  feet,  and 
the  semi-circular  upper  part  to  radius  3  feet  6  inches. 

These  arches  are  put  in  in  lengths,  which  vary  with  the  nature  of 
ground ;  6  to  9  feet,  with  a  bad  roof,  and  up  to  5  to  7  yards,  with  a 
strong  one. 

The  first  procedure  in  putting  in  arches  is  to  remove  the  ground  ; 
to  do  so  two  methods  are  in  vogue.  In  one — the  general  English 
custom — a  small  road  is  driven  right  at  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  the 
ground  excavated  on  each  side  and  downwards,  while  in  the  other,  tlie 
first  road  is  driven  at  the  base  of  the  arch  and  the  ground  removed 
upwards. 

In  timbering  the  ground,  the  peculiar  point  is  that  all  the  main 
pieces  are  set  pa/raUd  with  the  axis  of  the  road,  and  not  transversely, 
the  reason  for  such  departure  from  the  usual  practice  being,  that  as  the 
masonry  is  brought  upwards  all  the  timber  has  to  be  removed,  and 
this  could  not  be  done,  especially  in  the  upper  portion,  where  the  two 
walls  are  approaching  each  other,  unless  it  lay  in  the  same  line  as  the 
brickwork.  Another  point  is,  that  if  trees  have  to  be  set,  as  they 
frequently  have,  in  the  middle  of  the  excavation,  the  smaller  en^  should 
be  placed  downwards,  the  reason  of  this  being  that  when  the  masonry 
in  the  invert  is  built  round  them,  other  props  are  set  on  the  brickwork 
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to  the  point  they  are  holding  up,  and  then  those  going  through  the 
masonry  are  drawn  out,  and  if  the  larger  end  were  downwards  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so.  The  method  of  timbering  will  be  under- 
stood by  examining  Figs.  178  to  181,  which  illustrate  the  position  of 
affairs  at  two  stages  of  the  operations.  Supposing  in  Figs.  178  and  179 
the  top  head  has  oeen  driven,  and  an  amount  of  ground,  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  has  to  be  excavated,  the  first  procedure  is  to  set  two  long 
bars,  a  a,  one  end  of  which  rests  on  the  arch  already  put  in,  g,  and  the 
other  on  a  timber  set,^  placed  in  the  head.  These  two  will  probably 
be  connected  by  a  strut,  6.  The  ground  will  then  be  excavated,  first 
on  the  sides,  and  other  longitudinal  bars,  c  c,  put  in,  connected  to  the 
other  two  by  struts,  d  d,  and  behind  these  lags  will  be  placed  if  the 


Fig.  178. 


Fig.  i8a 


ground  requires  it.  At  this  stage  Figs.  178  and  179  represent  the^ 
position  of  affairs,  the  two  longitudinal  pieces,  c  c,  being  supported  by 
small  temporary  props,  e  e,  set  on  the  floor. 

As  the  excavation  proceeds  downwards  the  props  e  e  are  removed, 
as  soon  as  space  is  obtained  for  other  longitudinal  pieces.  This 
process  will  be  repeated  until  a  complete  lining,  consisting  of  longi- 
tudinal bars  and  cross-struts  between  them,  exists  all  round  the 
excavation.  In  heavy  ground  the  longitudinal  pieces  are  often  con- 
nected by  transverse  bars  (a  a,  Fig.  180)  and  in  addition  vertical  props, 
b  6,  are  set  between,  until  at  the  completion  the  work  presents  the 
appearance  shown  in  Figs.  180  and  181.  E#I 

The  masonry  is  now  commenced.  First  of  all  a  lining  of  sand  is 
spread  in  the  bottom,  and  shaped  to  the  curve  of  brickwork,  of  course 
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at  the  proper  gradient.  A  wooden  frame  or  "  template,"  made  of  the 
exact  shape  of  the  finished  inside  dimensions  of  the  invert  and  side 
walls,  is  fixed  at  such  a  height  above  this  sand  as  will  allow  the  thick- 
ness of  the  brickwork  which  is  going  to  be  used  to  be  placed  between 
it  and  the  sand.  The  first  ring  of  masonry  is  generally  laid  dry. 
Operations  commence  at  the  centre  line,  placing  the  longer  length 
of  the  brick  parallel  with  it,  and  adding  successive  rows  on  each 
side  until  a  point  (6,  Fig.  182)  is  reached  This  distance  is  such 
that  the  ends  of  each  ring  when  joined  form  a  straight  line,  pointing 
towards  the  centre  of  the  cirde,  of  which  the  invert  is  part  ((  a.  Fig. 
182).  The  succeeding  rings  are  put  on  by  spreading  a  good  bed  of 
mortar  over  the  one  first  laid,  dropping  the  bricks  down  a  few  inches 
away  from  the  position  they  will  eventually  occupy,  and  then  slipping 
them  along  until  they  get  into  their  proper  places.  By  doing  this, 
not  only  is  the  excess  of  mortar  in  the  bottom  pushed  away,  but  a 
quantity  is  gathered  up  into  the  end  and  side  joints,  and,  in  addition, 
close  contact  between  the  mortar  and  brick  is  mada  This  procedure 
is  repeated  with  each  layer  until  all  the  invert  is  put  in. 


^^ 


Fig.  182.  Fig.  183. 

The  building  of  the  side  wall  now  commences.  The  point  a  b  (Fig. 
183)  is  the  weakest  in  the  arch,  so,  as  a  compensation,  the  brickwork 
is  increased  in  strength  there  (see  also  Figs.  176  and  177).  With  the 
exception  of  the  small  portion  of  masonry  cross-shaded  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  Fig.  183,  all  the  brickwork  in  arches  is  laid  in  stretcher 
courses,  but  for  this  small  piece  English  bond  is  used,  and  the  bricks 
in  each  course  are  alternately  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  invert, 
and,  as  they  are  laid  horizontally,  have  to  be  cut  into  the  shape  shown 
enlarged  at  A.  When  the  point  a  c  (Fig.  183)  is  reached,  the  bricks 
are  laid  longitudinally  again,  but  to  obtain  the  proper  curve,  culvert 
or  arch  bricks  are  employed  for  the  first  course.  Each  ring  is  kept 
perfectly  separate  from  the  others — that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  bonded 
together. 

When  the  side  walls  have  reached  their  proper  height  the  centres 
will  be  set,  laggiAgs  put  on,  one  by  one,  and  the  brickwork  gradually 
brought  round  until  the  two  sides  nearly  meet.  To  close  up  the  top 
properly,  the  mason  should  be  outside  the  arch,  but  as  this  is  impossible 
in  mines,  the  difficulty  is  got  over  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  184  and  185. 
When  the  space  between  the  two  sides  diminishes  to  about  2  feet^  or 
such  width  as  a  man  can  conveniently  work  in,  two  grooved  laggings, 
a  a,  are  put  on.     Up  to  this  time  the  masons  have  laid  the  courses 
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parallel  with  the  direotiou  of  the  arch,  they  now  put  the  remainder  in 
transversely,  but  atill  keep  tlio  longer  axis  of  the  bricks  in  the  same 
direction.  Commeficiiig  near  the  length  already  in,  the  man  lays  a 
strip  of  iron  {b^  Fig.  184,  and  No.  i,  Fig.  185),  which  is  curved  to 
the  same  radius  as  the  arch,  m  the  groove  of  the  laggings.  He  then 
makes  up  the  small  portion,  gupjiorting  it  on  No.  i  iron,  retires  back- 
wards^ puts  on  another  iron,  No,  2,  and  keys  in  the  part  between  No.  i 
and  No.  2,  goes  back  again,  putfi  on  No.  3,  and  repeats  the  process, 
until  the  length  under  consideration  is  secured. 

Instead  of  using  timbf^r  centres,  which  block  up  the  upper  portion 
of  the  road,  the  author  has  invariably  employed  iron  ones,  which 
posse!^s  the  great  advantage  not  only  of  being  light  and  easily  fixed, 
but  also  of  leaTing  the  centre  of  the  road  free.  In  some  instances, 
they  have  been  made  from  old  riiilway  rails,  dropped  into  a  wrought- 
iron  shoe,  or  in  others  of  angle  or  T  iron,  at  the  base  of  which  a  return 
plate  about  6  inches  square  is  placed  (c.  Fig.  184)  and  secured  to  the 
angle  injo  by  a  small  gusset  stay,  d. 
The  laggiuga  employed  are  usually 
about  3  inches  thick,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  twke  the  thickness 
of  these  has  to   be  deducted  from  the 


Figs.  184  and  185. 


Fig.  186. 


diameter  of  the  arch  to  find  the  size  of  centres  required,  therefore, 
with  a  i2-feot  arch,  the  centre  should  measure  11  feet  6  inches. 
With  iron  centrea  the  author  has  put  in  over  100  yards  of  12  feet 
arching  in  the  main  road  of  a  colliery,  and  never  stopped  drawing 
through  it  a  single  day. 

Arrangement  of  laset* — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
empty  tubs,  after  being  removed  from  the  cage,  have  to  be  brought 
back  by  the  side  of  the  pit  shaft,  and  for  such  reason  the  hanging-on 
place  h  made  wider  than  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  indeed,  it  is  usual 
to  provide  a  passage  on  both  sides.  The  shaft  brickwork  and  the 
arching  are  beat  connected  by  **  belling "  out  the  former,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1 36,  this  being  by  far  the  strongest  construction,  and,  in 
addition,  room  is  provided  for  bearers,  to  which  either  guide  pulleys 
for  haulage  ropes  or  main  supports  for  water  or  steam  pipes  can  be 
attached-     A  sump  frame,  a  h,  will  be  provided  to  receive  and  keep 
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the  cage  steady  wkile  changing  is  going  on,  and  if  two  or  more  decks 
are  used,  another  frame  of  cross-bearers,  c  d,  will  be  put  in.  On  the 
latter  the  cage  rests  during  changing,  and  as  it  drops  there  with 
considerable  force,  Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge  has  employed  spiral 
springs  at  Nunnery  Oolliery,  Sheffield,  which  are  simply  let  into  the 
bearers  and  receive  the  cage  (Fig.  187).  There  are  six  springs  to  each 
cage,  each  9  inches  long  by  5f  inches  diameter,  made  with  9^  coils  of 
|-inch  steel.     All  jar  and  shock  is  avoided. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tramways  at  the  pit  bottom  should  always 
be  such  that  from  the  point  where  the  full  tubs  are  removed  from  the 
haulage  ropes,  to  that  where  the  empty  ones 
are  again  attached,  the  motion  should  be  due 
to  gravity  alona  To  a  certain  extent,  where 
engine  power  is  available,  it  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  easy  task  to  haul  the  tubs  to 
such  a  height  above  the  hanging-on  place  that  Fig.  187. 

a  regular  &11  is  obtained  towards  the  shaft  for 

the  full  tubs,  and  a  fall  in  an  opposite  direction  for  the  empty  ones. 
The  landings  are  technically  called  "  kips,"  and  it  is  advisable  that 
they  should  be  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  standing  room  for 
a  large  quantity  of  tubs ;  winding  may  then  go  on,  up  to  a  certain 
limit,  even  while  the  haulage  machinery  is  standing.  To  still  further 
fa/dlitakie  rapid  changing,  it  is  best  to  arrange  matters  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  tubs  always  pass  into  the  cage  on  the  same  side  at  the 
pit  bottom  as  they  do  at  the  surface. 

The  subject  of  caging  the  several  decks  simultaneously  is  dealt  with 
in  chapter  viiL,  and  idl  that  will  be  done  here  is  to  describe  the 
operation  of  getting  the  tubs  (waggons)  to  the  apparatus  used  for  this 
purpose.  A  favourable  plan  is  to  arrange  the  shaft  at  one  extremity 
of  the  main  haulage  road,  and  haul  the  tubs  by  mechanical  means  to 
the  point  a  (Figs.  188  and  189) ;  the  full  road  is  then  laid  at  a  slight 
inclination  (about  ^  inch  to  the  yard)  towards  the  shaft,  the  tubs 
gravitate  there,  and  are  placed  on  the  cage  by  an  onset ter.  The  empty 
ones  gravitate  away  from  the  shaft  down  the  slope  b  c,  having  a  grade 
of  3I  inch  to  the  yard  to  give  the  required  speed,  along  a  slight  flat, 


*r^LJ^' 4f 

Figs.  188  and  189. 

e  dy  and  then  wp  the  incline  d  e.  The  tubs  will  not  proceed  far  up 
d  ey  but  do  so  for  some  distance,  owing  to  the  momentum  they  have 
gained  coming  down  b  e,  and  travel  just  far  enough  to  clear  the  points 
at  (L  As  the  slope  is  against  the  tubs,  their  direction  of  motion  is 
changed,  and  on  their  return  down  e  d  they  are  switched  off  auto- 
matically by  spring  points  into  a  road  to  the  left  having  a  down-hill 
grade,  pass  by  the  side  of  the  shaft  to  the  point  g,  where  they  are 
again  attached  to  the  haulage  rope,  and  proceed  into  the  workings. 
From  the  time  the  tubs  leave  the  rope  at  a  to  the  time  they  are  again 
attached  at  g,  no  labour  is  necessary,  the  movement  being  quite 
automatic. 
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Mr.  M.  H.  Douglas  *  has  described,  in  ao  excellent  paper,  several 
systems  of  laying  out  shaft  landings,  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  study. 
One,  however,  needs  special  mention,  where,  owing  to  the  inclination 
of  the  seam,  caging  takes  place  at  two  decks  simultaneously,  without 
the  use  of  any  balance  arrangement  (Fig.  190).  There  are  two  shafts, 
about  40  feet  apart,  each  sunk  to  the  same  seam,  and  two  engine 
planes,  each  fitted  up  with  a  double  line  of  rails.  The  coals  hauled 
out  of  the  No.  I  engine  plane  are  drawn  above  the  switches  «,  and 
lowered  down  into  the  road  x  x\  as  required,  and  are  hung  on  exclu- 
sively at  the  high  level,  the  road  x  being  used  for  No.  i,  and  x'  for 
No.  2  pit.  In  arranging  the  roads  for  the  removal  of  the  empties, 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  natural  dip  of  the  seam,  the  road  y  being 


Pig.  19a 

used  exclusively  for  No,  i,  and  y'  for  No.  2  pit.  The  same  method  is 
pursued  with  the  coals  hauled  out  of  the  No.  2  engine  plane,  with  the 
exception  that  these  tubs  are  used  entirely  at  the  low  levels,  the 
gradient  being  formed  by  driving  stone  drifts  for  the  full  and  empty 
roads.  The  high  and  low  levels  differ  in  height  exactly  8  feet.  The 
sketch  explains  itself,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  tubs  from  No.  i 
engine  plane  feed  the  top  decks  of  both  pits,  while  those  from  No.  2 
engine  plane  feed  the  bottom  decks.  The  only  objection  to  such  a 
system  is  that  equal  quantities  of  material  must  be  drawn  by  each 
engine  plane. 

The  inset  at  No.  5  pit^  Bascoup,  Belgium,  affords  a  fine  example  of 
the  automatic  and  continuous  movements  of  the  tubs  in  one  direction. 
The  landing  is  laid  with  a  double  line  of  rails,  and  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  shaft,  parallel  with  the  longer  axis  of  the  cage  (Figs.  191 
and  192).  From  each  end  of  it  branch  off  two  side  roads,  each  laid 
with  a  single  line  of  rails;  one  set  proceeds  towards  the  north,  and  the 
other  towards  the  south.  The  two  roads  to  the  north,  and  the  two 
roads  to  the  south,  rise  from  the  shaft,  and  each  pair  unite  at  a  point 
about  100  yards  above  the  level  of  the  pit  bottom,  where  the  motive 
piJleys  of  the  haulage  are  fixed.  Roads  branch  off  level  to  the  east, 
and  further  junctions  are  arranged,  as  shown  in  plan  (Fig.  192),  each 
having  separate  wheels  on  vertical  shafts.  Two  endless  chains  exist 
in  the  roads  driven  to  the  rise,  one  on  each,  and  these  pass  round  the 
motive  pulleys.  The  full  tubs  descend  towards  the  shaft  in  one  road, 
and  the  empty  tubs  return  from  it  in  the  other.  The  same  chain 
passes  upon  pulleys  on  the  upright  shafts  a  a',  and  also  round  the 
return  pulleys  b  h\  c  c\  situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  inset, 

*  Brit.  80c.  Min.  Stud,,  L,  443. 
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and  passes  through  the  shafts  without  interfering  with  the  oages,  or 
even  with  the  movement  of  the  tubs  in  the  hanging-on  plaoe,  as  the 
tubs  gravitate  from  b  to  c.  The  application  is  remarkably  simple  and 
efficient,  a  noteworthy  point  being  that  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
tubs  is  never  changed,  except  at  the  working  face.  The  plan  and 
section  explain  this ;  the  pit  bottom  is  at  the  lowest  point,  the  dotted 
lines  represent  chains,  and  the  arrows  the  direction  of  motion. 


Figs.  191  cuid  192. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

METHODS    OF    WOBKINQ. 

The  Two  Main  Systems.  —  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two 
systems  of  mining  coal,  called  **bord  and  pillar,"  and  "long wall.'' 
Outside  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland  the  former  is  but  little 
practised  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  latter,  which  originally  took  its 
rise  in  the  Midlands,  is  very  extensively  applied.  Endless  modifi- 
cations of  each  system  are  employed,  and  the  two  gradually  merge 
into  each  other,  until  it  becomes  impossible  to  say  to  which  system 
some  methods  belong.  The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  employ 
longwall  more  and  more,  and  this  method  is  slowly  but  surely  super- 
seding every  other  one.  There  are,  however,  some  seams  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  work  longwall — ^that  is  to  say,  at  any 
reasonable  cost. 

Shaft  Pillar  and  Subsidenoe.—It  is  necessary  that  a  certain 
area  of  coal  around  the  shafts  should  not  be  worked,  but  should 
remain  to  afiford  support,  and  to  prevent  any  risk  of  what  is  known  as 
"creep."  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  rule  by  which  the  size 
of  shaft  pillars  for  given  depths  may  be  determined.  Everything 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  beds  overlying  the  seam,  the  inclination 
of  the  strata,  the  nature  of  the  floor  and  roof,  and  the  stowing  of 
the  excavation. 

It  is  hard  to  prevent  creep  in  seams  having  a  soft  floor,  especially 
if  water  is  present.  The  pressure  on  the  pillars  of  coal  forces  up  the 
soft  underclay  in  the  roads  between  the  pillars.  When  once  this 
action  commences  it  is  most  difficult  to  stop,  or  to  keep  the  roads 
open ;  everything  seems  to  be  on  the  move.  Perhaps  the  only  method 
of  prevention  in  longwall  work,  is  efficient  and  close  packing ;  leaving  • 
large  pillars  is  not  sufficient,  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Longden*  mentions  an 
instance' of  a  Derbyshire  colliery,  520  yards  deep,  where  the  shaft 
pillar  was  260  yards  broad  by  800  yards  long,  the  mine  being  flat,  and 
yet  creep  came  on  so  seriously  that  great  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  shaft  would  be  lost.  The  pit  bottom  arching  had  tct  be  put  in 
three  times,  finally  with  layers  of  oak  and  brickwork  alternately. 

The  working  of  beds  of  coal  always  lowers  the  overlying  strata, 
giving  rise  to  what  is  known  as  **  subsidence."  A  certain  height  is 
taken  out,  and,  although  the  excavation  may  be  filled  with  material, 
.  such  packing,  even  at  the  best,  is  loose  compared  with  the  solici  cold 
^originally  existing.  The  gob  is  compressed,  and  the  overlying  strata 
^nd  the  surface  sink  down.  If  the  area  of  subsidence  was  limited 
to  tA\e  strata  immediately  above  the  area  worked,  the  problem  of 
determining  its  direction,  if  not  its  amount,  would  be  easy ;  but  even 
in  level  measures  the  disturbance  extends  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
excavation. 

•  Brit.  Soc,  Min,  Stud,,  xii.,  127. 
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With  inclined  seams  the  fracture  of  the  beds  never  takes  place  in  a 
vertical  direction,  but  always  in  a  plane  approaching  the  perpendicular 
to  the  inclination  of  the  strata.  Mr.  Oallon  *  advocated  the  theory, 
known  as  that  of  the  "  normal,"  that  subsidence  takes  place  at  right 
angles  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  and  extends,  without  sensible  dim- 
inution in  amount,  right  up  to  the  surface,  whatever  may  be  the  depth  of 
the  beds.  He  points  out  that  in  seams  worked  by  longwall  with  com- 
plete stowing,  the  maximum  subsidence  commences  at  the  centre  of  the 
excavation,  and  gradually  extends  to  the  boundaries,  when  the  fracture 
of  the  bed  immediately  above  the  seam  takes  place  at  the  points  where 
it  is  supported  on  the  solid  strata.  The  loosened  mass  then  leaves  the 
bed  above  it  and  sinks  down  on  to  the  stowing  below,  and  a  similar 
process  takes  place  with  each  successive  bed  right  up  to  the  surface. 
When  unconformable  strata  overlie  the  lower  measures  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  fracture  will  be  considerably  altered,  as  each  bed  will 
break  at  right  angles  to  its  bedding  plane  (Fig.  193).  In  pillar 
workings  without  gobbing  the 
roof  falls  and  fills  up  the  exca- 
vation, and  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidence depends  on  the  com- 
pressibility of  the  debris.  With 
very  hard  rocks,  and  a  moderate 
depth,  pillar  working  might  cause 
less  subsidence  than  longwall 
with  complete  packing.  In  the 
case  of  hard  rocks  a  bell-shaped 
cavity,  narrowing  upwards,  will 
be  formed  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  roof,  while,  with  soft  and 
non-coherent  strata,  the  cavity 
will  be  funnel-shaped. 

Owing  to  serious  subsidences 
taking  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liege,  Mr.  G.  Dumont  was  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and,  after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  district,  drew  up 
a  report  covering  over  300  pages  of  a  quarto  volume  t  giving  un- 
qualified support  to  the  theory  of  the  '*  normal,"  except  for  seams 
lying  at  a  greater  angle  than  dS"*,  because,  in  the  latter,  the  intensity 
of  the  pressure  is  diminished  by  the  friction  due  to  the  obliquity  of 
direction  which  the  broken  fragments  must  take.  Thus,  if  a  6  (Fig. 
194)  represents  the  weight  of  the  broken  block  A  B,  this  force  may 
be  resolved  into  a  0  and  ad.  The  greater  the  inclination  the  less 
becomes  the  force  a  d  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding  planes, 
and  totally  disappears  when  they  are  vertical.  Experience  seemed 
to  demonstrate  that  when  the  angle  of  inclination  was  68**,  a  0  was 
equal  to  a  d. 

Unfortunately,  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Dumont*s  deductions  is 
questionable,  because  the  difficulties  of  observation  were  increased  by 
the  presence  of  old  workings  and  of  the  workings  of  several  collieries 
within  a  very  small  area.     The  Colliery  Owners*  Association  drew  up 

*  Lectures  on  Mining  (English  translation),  ii.,  ^06. 

t  Dea  c^ffaisementa  du  aol  prodvita  par  VexploUcUum  JumUUre,  Li^ge,  1871. 
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a  reply  *  admitting  that  the  "  law  of  the  normal "  may  hold  good 
where  the  seams  are  of  small  inclination,  hut  arguing  that  the  propa- 
gation of  a  fracture  following  the  normal  of  the  stratification  of  highly- 
inclined  beds  is  a  mechanical  impossibility.  They  considered  that 
the  fracture  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  working  will  take  place 
in  inverted  steps,  and  the  fracture  at  the  upper  extremity  will  resemble 
a  flight  of  steps  viewed  from  below,  while  the  average  inclination  of 
these  steps  will  fall  between  the  normal  and  the  vertical  (Fig.  195), 
approaching  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  local  circumstances. 
They  also  remark  that  in  steep  seams  f  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
fracture  by  crushing,  which,  according  to  Coulomb,  occurs  at  an  angle 
of  45*.  The  combination  of  this  force  with  that  tending  to  break  the 
bed  by  bending,  induces  fracture  along  a  line  intermediate  between  the 


Fig.  194. 


Fig.  195. 


two  directions,  and  such  line  goes  further  from  the  normal  as  the 
inclination  of  the  strata  increases. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  among  engineers  led  Mr.  H.  Fayol  to 
review  the  whole  subject,  {  and  to  conduct  a  series  of  observations 
both  on  ingenious  models  and  on  actual  subsidences  due  to  working 
seams  of  coal  in  cases  where  such  observations  could  be  made  free 
from  all  complications.  He  commenced  by  summarising  the  contra- 
dictory opinions  that  have  been  expressed,  for  example : — 

(i)  Upon  the  extension  of  the  movements  upwards — 

(a)  The  movement  is  transmitted  to  the  sarface  whatever  may  be  the 

depth  of  the  workings. 

(b)  The  surface  is  not  affected  when  the  workings  exceed  a  certain 

depth. 

(2)  Upon  the  amplitude  of  the  movements — 

(a)  Subsidence  extends  to  the  surface  without  sensible  diminution. 

(b)  Movements  become  more  and  more  feeble  as  they  extend  upwards. 

(3)  ^pon  the  relative  positions  of  the  surface  subsidence  and  the 
mining  excavation — 

(a)  Subsidence  always  takes  place  vertically  above  the  working. 
(6)  Subsidence  is  limited  to  an  area  bounded  by  lines  drawn  m>m  the 
perimeter  of  the  workings,  and  perpendicular  to  the  beds. 

(c)  Subsidence  cannot  be  refei^ed  to  the  excavation  either  by  vertical 

lines,  or  to  the  normal  of  the  beds,  but  only  to  lines  drawn  at 
an  angle  of  45"  to  the  horizon,  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  ground, 
OT  some  other  similar  angle. 

*  Des  affaiaemenU  du  aol  attrib%U»  d  V exploitation  JMuUUre,  Li^ge,  1875. 
fOp.cU,f  108. 

X  **  Note  BUT  les  mouvements  de  terrain  provoqu^  par  I'ezploitation  des 
mines,"  Soc.  Ind.  Min.  (a*  S^e).  xiv.,  805.     .  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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(4)  Upon  the  influence  of  gobbing — 

(a)  The  use  of  pfusking  protects  the  surface  effectually. 
(6)  PaokiDg  simply  diminishes  the  effect  of  subsidence, 
(e)  Subsidence  is  greater  with  stowing  than  without  it. 

Mr.  Fayol  points  out  that  the  theory  of  the  normal  is  based  on  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  beds  break  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of 
stratification  and  at  the  perimeter 
of  the  excavation,  but  from  actual 
experiment  he  found  that  in  80 
per  cent,  of  the  observed  cases  the 
plane  of  fractur^  was  an  inclined 
one,  and  adds  that  although  opinions 
are  greatly  divided  these  differences 
are  more  apparent  than  real.  They 
are  the  result  of  generalising  from 
single  facts  which  are  only  parti- 
cular cases  of  the  following  rule  :* — 
In  Btratified  deposits  the  zone  of 
stcbsidence  is  limited  by  a  sort  of 
dome  which  has  for  its  base  the  area 
of  excavation  ;  the  extent  of  the  move- 
ment  diminishes  the  furth/er  one  goes 
atoayfrom  the  centre  of  that  area. 

Not  only  were  careful  observa- 
tions made  of  the  extent  and  amount 
of  sul)sidence  produced  in  working 
the  mines  at  Commentry,  but,  in 
addition,  the  following  experiments 
were  made  on  models  to  reproduce 
on  a  small  scale  movements  in  the 
overlying  strata  caused  by  working 
seams  of  coal,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  able  to  observe  the  progress 
of  events.  On  the  bottom  of  a 
wooden  box  having  a  glass  front 
were  placed,  side  by  side,  small 
pieces  of  wood  of  equal  thickness, 
about  an  inch  wide,  and  as  long  as 
the  width  of  the  box ;  several  rows 
of  these  small  pieces  of  wood  were 
sometimes  placed  one  above  the 
other.  Upon  them  were  laid  suc- 
cessive beds  of  artificial  strata,  vary- 
ing from  ^  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in 
thickness,  consisting  of  earth,  sand, 
clay,  plaster,  or  other  materials.  To 
enable   the  least   movement  to  be 
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Figs.  196,  197,  and  198. 


*  This  paper  is  the  most  important  one  which  has  been  published  on  the  effect 
of  coal-workmg  on  the  surface,  and  throws  considerable  light  on  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  intricate  problem  in  mining,  and  about  which  few  facts  are  known.  A 
careful  summary  of  it,  and  also  of  Mr.  Dumont's  memoir,  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Bulman, 
is  given  in  J  (mm.  Brit.  80c.  Min,  Stud,,  voL  xii.,  1890,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Galloway 
in /8b.  Wales  Inst.,  vol.  xx.,  1897. 
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followed,  small  pieces  of  paper  (about  |  inch  long)  were  laid  in  the 
planes  of  stratification,  and  ink  lines  were  drawn  on  the  glass  front 
of  the  box  exactly  covering  the  lines  formed  by  the  paper  strips. 
When  the  small  pieces  of  wood  were  withdrawn  one  by  one,  excava- 
tions were  formed  and  movements  produced  in  the  artificial  strata. 

Fig.  196  represents  the  effect  produced  in  the  overlying  beds  by 
taking  away  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  numbers  the  upper  row 


Figs.  199  and  200. 

of  wooden  pieces,  which  were  each  about  0*4  inch  thick.  The 
original  level  of  the  beds  is  shown  in  full  lines,  and  the  amount  of 
subsidence  in  dotted  ones.  After  the  seventeenth  pillar  is  removed 
the  beds  have  become  bent,  as  illustrated,  the  limit  of  the  movement 
being  indicated  by  the  curves  Z^'  and  Z^ ;  the  zone  of  sinking  is  an 
expanding  dome,  which  increases  as  the  area  of  excavation  extends. 


Fig.  201. 

(The  index  figure  on  each  curve  is  the  number  of  the  last  pillar  taken 
away.)  The  sinking  of  each  bed  takes  the  form  of  a  basin,  but 
diminishes  regularly  in  proportion  as  it  is  higher  above  the  excavation. 
The  greatest  deflection  of  the  sunken  beds  are  indicated  by  the  lines 
A^,  A^®,  &a,  which  nearly  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  domes.  The 
shaded  portions  denote  cracks  and  fissures. 
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The  depth  of  the  excavation  was  doubled  by 
the  removal  of  the  second  row  of  pillars  in  the 
order  indicated  by  the  numbers  on  Fig.  197, 
the  subsidence  produced  being  shown  by  lines 
so  -0-0-0.  The  line  of  maximum  deflection 
did  not  remain  vertical,  and  some  of  the  domes 
were  inclined.  The  amount  of  subsidence  was 
greater  in  the  lower  beds,  but  not  at  the  surface, 
while  the  limit  of  the  movement  did  not  extend 
80  far  as  when  the  first  row  of  pillars  were  with- 
drawn, the  boundary  of  the  latter  being  indicated 
by  a  plain  dotted  line. 

The  removal  of  the  third  row  of  pillars  (Fig. 
198)  did  not  produce  either  so  much  movement 
vertically  or  laterally  as  was  occasioned  by  the 
first  or  second  set,  but  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  cracks  and  fissures  were  considerably  in- 
creased. In  this  figure,  the  subsidence  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  pillars  is  shown  thus: — 
the   third  row,    -x-x-x;   the   second   row, 

o  -  o  -  o  -  o ;  the  first  row, .      In 

similar  experiments,  however,  the  settlements 
produced  by  removing  the  second  and  third  rows 
of  pillars  were  greater  than  those  occasioned  by 
the  removal  of  the  first. 

Similar  experiments  conducted  on  inclined 
beds  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  199  and  200,  showing 
the  amount  and  extent  of  the  subsidence  caused 
by  removing  two  rows  of  pillars  in  the  order 
indicated  by  the  numerals.  The  line  of  greatest 
deflection  was  always  between  the  vertical  and 
the  normal  to  the  strata,  and  it  departed  further 
from  the  normal  in  proportion  as  the  beds  became 
more  inclined.  This  conclusion  agrees  with  the 
one  expressed  by  the  Li^ge  Colliery  Owners  pre- 
viously referred  to. 

As  the  domes  extend  outwards  over  the  area 
excavated,  a  pillar  of  coal  left  for  surface  support 
must  be  made  large  enough  to  prevent  any  chance 
of  the  two  overlapping  domes  touching  each  other 
or  subsidence  will  take  place  at  the  surface 
cUfove  the  pillar. 

If  the  beds  are  horizontal,  the  dome  is  ar- 
ranged symmetrically  round  its  axis,  which  is 
vertical  Each  of  the  beds  included  in  the  dome 
sinks  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  and  the  extent  of 
the  movement  diminishes  in  proportion  as  it  is 
further  from  the  centre  of  the  excavation.  If  the 
beds  are  inclined  the  dome  is  no  longer  sym- 
metrical, and  its  axis  is  inclined. 

The  theory  of  the  dome  reconciles  many  of 
the  contradictory  opinions  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  subsidence,  and  explains  how  obser- 
vations which  seem  to  be  diverse  from  each  other 


Figs.  202  to  207. 
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are  not  really  so.  The  position  of  the  subsidenoe  varies  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  excavation  below  the  surface.  For  instance,  in  Fig. 
201,  the  working  of  the  area  a  b  will  produce  a  movement  in  the  over- 
lying strata  limited  by  the  dome  abedg.  When  the  surface  level  is 
at  $  there  is  no*  appearance  of  subsidence,  but  if  «^  represented  the 
level  of  the  surface,  there  would  be  a  small  subsidence,  limited  on  the 
right-hand  side  by  the  normal  b  c  drawn  from  the  highest  part  of  the 
excavation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  level  be  at  i',  not  only 
will  subsidence  take  place  along  a  certain  area  over  the  workings,  but 
the  limit  of  the  movement  on  the  left-hand  side  will  be  at  6^,  a  point 
vertically  above  the  edge  of  the  excavation  at  a.  At  surface  level,  «^, 
the  boundary  of  the  subsidence  will  be  at  0  vertically  above  b  on  the 
one  side,  and  somewhere  between  the  vertical  and  the  normal  on  the 
other  side.  If  the  surface  level  existed  at  ^,  subsidence  will  be 
found  on  the  left-hand  side  above  the  line  a/,  which  is  normal  to  the 
inclination  of  the  seam,  and  at  an  angle  larger  than  90*  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  workings.  Finally,  if  the  depth  from  the  surface  to  the 
workings  be  represented  by  the  line  «^,  subsidence  takes  place  on  the 
left-hand  side  along  the  line  a  g,  which  makes  an  angle  of  45*  outside 
the  normal.  Figs.  202  to  207  have  been  prepared,  in  order  to  enable  the 
student  to  clearly  understand  this  reasoning.  They  are  reductions 
from  Fig.  201,  with  each  successive  layer  of  strata  removed.  The 
position  and  effect  of  the  movements  at  the  surface  are  thus  clearly 
dependent  on  the  depth  of  the  workings,  provided  the  strata  are 
conformable,  and  not  interfered  with  by  faults. 

The  amount  of  subsidence  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  over- 
lying rocks,  the  depth  of  the  excavation  below  the  surface,  the 
thickness  of  the  seam,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  used  for  packing 
or  stowing.  The  compressibility  of  different  materials  varies,  and 
subsidence  will  naturally  be  less  in  extent  and  more  gradual  over 
portions  carefully  packed  with  hard  compact  sandstone  than  where 
the  stowing  consists  of  soft  shales.  In  order  to  determine  the  amount 
of  compression,  which  rocks  previously  broken  will  undergo  under 
various  pressures,  Mr.  Fayol  made  a  number  of  experiments  which  are 
summarised  in  the  following  table  *: — 


Volume 
before 
being 

broken. 

Rocks  previouBly  croihed  or  broken,  volume 
remaining  under  preaaures  of 

X4aa  lbs. 
per  sq.  Inch. 

a844lb«. 
per  sq.  Inch. 

7100  lbs. 
per  sq.  inch. 

I4,9M  lbs. 

per  sq.  inch. 

sha{4,   !    ;    .' 

Sandstone, 

Coal,        .        .        . 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
128 
136 
130 

116 
125 
125 

75 
no 
120 
118 

70 

97 

lOS 

109 

These  pressures  correspond  approximately  to  depths  of  546,  1092, 
2730,  and  5460  yards.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  give  any  rule  as  to 
the  amount  of  shrinkage  which  will  take  place  in  the  ordinary  stowing 
of  a  mine,  because  of  the  irregularity  of  the  excavations,  and  of  the 


•  Loe,  cU,,  816. 
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&ct  that  a  large  proportion  of  empty  spaoes  remain  unfilled  in  spite  of 
the  greatest  care.  At  Gommentry,  aboye  goaves  without  stowing  at 
depths  less  than  328  feet,  and  in  seams  from  3^  feet  to  8^  feet  in 
thickness,  subsidences  varjing  from  o  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  height  of 
the  excayation  haye  been  obseryed;  above  goaves  with  stowing  at 
depths  included  between  165  and  820  feet,  subsidences  have  varied 
from  o  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  height  of  the  excavation ;  at  some  points 
above  the  main  seam,  where  from  65  to  82  feet  of  coal  was  removed, 
the  ground  sank  33  feet.  Mr.  S.  B.  Kay  *  mentions  a  subsidence  of 
70  per  cent,  over  a  5-feet  seam  at  a  depth  of  360  feet,  and  of  64  per 
cent,  over  a  3  J-feet  seam  at  a  depth  of  990  feet»  which  are  larger  than 
expected,  although  experiments  at  Bent  Colliery  f  on  a  5-feet  seam 
worked  on  the  bord  and  pillar  system  without  stowing,  proved  a 
fnaximum  subsidence  of  73  per  cent. 

At  Montrambert  and  La  B^raudi^re  a  shrinkage  of  only  30  ^r 
cent,  took  place,  but  this  low  result  is  possibly  due  to  the  peculiar 
method  of  working.  At  Bully  Grenay,  after  six  seams  of  a  total 
average  thickness  of  29*36  feet  had  been  worked  with  stowing,  the 
total  subsidence  was  13*61  feet,  equal  to  46  per  cent.  In  South 
Staffordshire,  thick  seams  at  comparatively  shallow  depths  are  worked 
beneath  canals  and  railways,  without  any  especial  precaution,  except 
in  so  far  that  the  embankments  of  the  canals  are  raised  and  repuddled, 
and  the  bottom  filled  in  as  subsidence  takes  place.  In  such  a  manner 
30  feet  of  coal  has  been  taken  out  at  a  depth  of  only  432  feet,  the 
subsideuce  produced  being  13^  feet,  equal  to  44*4  per  cent.  All  the 
time  workings  were  taking  place  water  remained  in  the  canal,  and 
traffic  was  not  interfered  with  except  on  two  occasions,  when  sub- 
sidence took  place  so  rapidly  that  the  staff  of  workmen  employed 
could  not  raise  the  puddle  quickly  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
movement,  and  the  water  had  to  be  temporarily  run  off  to  enable 
them  to  do  so. 

The  varying  results  above-mentioned  may  possibly  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  observations  have  been  made  at  different  points  over  the 
excavation.  In  every  observed  result,  subsidence  has  always  been 
greater  at  the  centre  than  at  the  sides  of  the  workings.  When 
the  seams  are  inclined,  shaft  pillars  require  to  be  larger  on  the  rise 
side  than  on  the  dip.  Mr.  Longden|  recommends  for  level  seams, 
the  leaving  of  i  yanl  in  breadth  for  each  yard  in  depth — that  is,  a 
shaft  200  yards  deep  should  have  a  pillar  100  yards  radius  or  200 
yards  diameter.  This  is  an  excessive  amount,  but  the  error  is  on  the 
safe  side. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dickinson  §  considers  that  the  direction  of  subsidence 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  slopes  taken  by  faults  and  mineral  veins 
and  by  analogy.  The  slope  of  a  fault  in  horizontal  strata  averages 
about  I  in  3*07  from  the  perpendicular,  varying  according  to  the  hard- 
ness and  cohesion  of  the  strata  from  about  i  in  5  in  hard  rock  to  i 
^^  375  ^  medium,  and  i  in  2 -5- in  soft.  He  considers  that  for  hori- 
jEontal  seams  not  exceeding  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  with  strata  of  the 
average  hardness  of  those  in  Lancashire,  ordinary  subsidence  may  be 
taken  as  extending  on  all  sides  to  one-tenth  of  the  depth,  and  that  to 
obtain  security  a  margin  should  be  added.    This  margin  is  limited  by 

*  Inat,  0,E,y  ozzxv.,  117.  t  Min,  Inst,  Scot,,  vii.,  2W. 

X  Brit.  8or,  Mm,  Stud.,  xii.,  128.  §  Man.  Oeo.  Soc.,  xxv.,  600. - 
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■ome  engineers  to  an  additional  one-tenth  of  the  depth,  while  others 
add  an  arbitrary  amount.  Where  the  strata  are  softer  the  extent  of 
the  subsidence  is  sometimes  taken  at  one-sixth,  or  even  one-fourth  of 
the  depth  to  the  working,  while  on  the  other  hand,  for  hard  siliceous 
rock  such  as  is  met  with  in  South  Wales,  reductions  are  needed.  He 
also  agrees  with  other  writers,  that  in  seams  of  moderate  inclination 
larger  areas  are  required  for  support  on  the  rise  side  than  on  the  dip. 
A  series  of  diagrams  accompany  the  paper  showing  some  of  the  sug- 
gested methods  for  defining  areas  for  support  with  strata  of  average 
hardness  lying  at  varying  inclinations. 

Observations  on  the  rate  of  settlement  at  eighty-two  different 
points  have  been  carried  out  systematically  at  Zwi<^au,  by  Mr.  C. 
Menzel,*  who  states  that  the  relation  between  the  surface  depression 
and  the  thickness  of  the  seam  varies  between  i  :  i  and  i  :  7,  but  in 
the  larger  number  of  instances  it  ranges  about  i  :  2.  He  states  that 
for  depths  between  350  and  400  yaids  the  relation  between  settle- 
ment $,  thickness  m,  and  depth  i  in  yards,  may  be  expressed  at 
follows : — 

350  «• 

but  for  greater  depths  he  considers  that  400  will  be  preferable  to  350, 
as  probably  more  correct. 

"^  The  occurrence  of  faults  must  be  carefully  noted,  as  where  they 
cross  the  area  a£fected,  the  lines  of  subsidence  are  deflected  and  pass 

along  them.    Being  lines  of  fracture  them- 
ii—  Mvi-MC^.. 4|  selves,  they  introduce  planes  of  easy  sliding, 

t^K  ^ along  which  movements  may  be  transmitted 

^  T  to    considerable    distances,    and    in    con- 

\  ^  trary  directions  to  what  may  otherwise  be 

V»  ;  reasonably  expected.    Sometimes  they  ex- 

Y^         ;»  tend,  ana  at  others  diminish,  the  area  of 

Y«       <  surface  affected.      Fig.   208,  which  is  an 

^^^        \.       I  example   from  actual   practice,  illustrates 

"^'i**'^^^^  the  former  case,  where  a  valuable  buildinf 

\   :  standing  on  the  line  of  fault  was  damaged 

V:i>— iwHfcKfc    ^7  the  workings  of  a  seam  of  coal  3  feet 
\  thick. 

ji|g^  ji^^  Where  the   regular  beds  are  covered 

with  a  layer  of  drilb  of  a  soft^  loose,  sandy 
material,  the  area  of  subsidence  may  be  unlimited,  especially  if 
the  deposit  contains  water,  as  the  movement  has  a  tendency  to 
expand  outwards,  the  beds  sinking  along  the  angle  of  repose.  Fig. 
209  from  Dumont's  memoir  f  illustrates  the  probable  effect  on  a 
row  of  houses,  resting  on  a  soft  stratum,  <^  the  excavation  of  an  area, 
a  6.  The  houses  at  both  ends  will  be  moved  towards  the  centre, 
and  those  in  the  middle  crushed.  The  fractures  in  the  buildings 
follow  in  preference  the  weakest  paths,  and  their  direction  is  different 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  excavation.  Indeed,  the  inclination  of  the 
cracks  is  characteristic  of  the  direction  in  which  movement  takes 
place,  and  affords  a  ready  determination  of  the  point  from  which  sub- 
sidence is  being  produced.     In  one  actual  case  with  workings  at  a 

♦  Inat.  C.E,^  oxL,  331.  t  Qp.  a*.,  70. 
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depth  of  860  feet,  buildings  were  considerably  damaged  at  a  distance 
of  660  feet  from  the  limit  of  the  excavation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  seam  dipped  at  a  gradient  of  i  in  10  from  the  bouses. 

The  drainage  of  old  workings,  or  the  flooding  of  a  mine,  may  set 
up  fresh  movements  a  long  time  after  the  original  ones  liave  ceased. 

Reduction  of  Sulmdence, — Careful  and  efficient  stowing  is  the  only 
remedy.  One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  of  modem  mining 
has  been  tried  with  success  near  Shenandoah  City,  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  Kohinoor  Colliery.  It  consists  in  the  filling  in  of  the  breasts  or 
stalls  with  a  mixture  of  small  waste  coal  from  the  culm  heaps,  and  water. 
At  first,  the  method  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
subsidence  of  a  large  house  in  Shenandoah  City,  beneath  which  a  cham- 
ber 700  feet  long,  300  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high,  was  found  to  exist. 
An  8-inch  bore  hole  was  drilled  from  the  surface  into  the  cavity,  and 
downl  it  was  poured  a  thick  mixture  of  small  coal  and  water.  The 
former  was  obtained  firom  a  neighbouring  waste  heap,  and  was  carried 
to  the  top  of  the  bore-hole  by  an  ordinary  push  plate  conveyor,  work- 
ing in  a  semi-circular  trough.    At  the  top  of  the  bore-hole  a  stream  of 


Fig.  209. 

water  met  the  small  coal  and  carried  it  into  the  excavation.  Only  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  required,  and  this  readily  drains  away,  leav- 
ing the  small  coal  packed  into  heaps  underground.  Not  only  has  this 
reduced  the  area  of  ground  required  on  the  surface  for  waste  heaps, 
l)ut  experience  has  proved  that  the  packing  thus  introduced  sets  so 
iK>lidly,  that  after  a  short  interval  roads  may  be  driven  through  it, 
joid  the  coal  previously  left  in  ribe  can  be  mined,  thus  increasing  the 
junount  won. 

This  practice  introduced  to  prevent  subsidence,  is  now  carried  on  as 
A  method  of  packing  to  increase  the  yield  from  a  given  area.  Up  to 
the  time  of  l£e  author's  visit,  thirteen  bore-holes,  8  inches  diameter, 
varying  from  308  to  398  feet  in  depth,  had  been  put  down  at  various 
points  during  the  six  years  the  system  has  been  in  operation.  The 
iinnual  cost  is  about  £2,000,  half  the  expense  being  borne  by  the 
colliery  company  and  half  by  the  lessor.  The  bore-holes  are  located 
•on  the  apex  of  anticlinal  ridges,  and  each  one  will  fill  an  area  of 
about  4  acres.  The  sludge  takes  a  natural  angle  of  about  5*.  The 
present  length  of  conveyors  is  about  1600  feet,  in  five  sections.  The 
-engine  supplying  power  is  direct-acting,  and  has  a  cylinder  18  inches  . 
diameter  by  36  inches  stroke,  while  the  pump  delivering  water  is  9 
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inches  drnmeter  by  38  inches  stroke.   Two  locomotive  boilers,  carrying 
90  lbs.  pressure,  supply  steam  for  the  entire  plant. 

Arzimgement  of  Labour. — Before  describing  the  methods  of 
mining,  some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  two  systems  under 
which  the  labour  is  carried  out  In  one,  the  miner  not  only  gets  the 
coal,  but  carries  out  odd  work,  such  as  packing,  repairs  to  roadways, 
kc,f  while,  in  the  other,  a  skilled  class  of  colliers  are  employed  simply 
as  hewers  at  the  face,  all  dead  work  being  performed  by  separate  stafb 
of  men.  In  the  latter  system  the  labour  is  subdivided,  each  class  of 
men  carrying  out  special  duties. 

If  the  hewers  are  employed  solely  at  the  fiEU)e,  a  larger  tonnage  is 
produced  per  man,  and  hence  less  extent  of  workings  is  required,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  smaller  area 
under  timber.  The  face  moves  faster,  the  weight  has  less  time  to 
break  up  the  coal,  the  roof  is  always  "green*'  (or  fresh),  and  there  is 
consequently  less  liability  to  accident.*  Except  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, coal  is  invariably  mined  cheapest  where  the  face  travels 
fastest ;  the  exception  is  a  seam  having  a  very  strong  roof  and  floor, 
as  here  it  is  possible  to  move  too  fast. 

The  division  of  labour  does  not  actually  produce  more  coal  with 
fewer  men,  for  other  colliers  have  to  be  employed  to  perform  the  work 
the  hewers  originally  did.  The  old  out-put  is,  however,  produced 
from  a  smaller  extent  of  workings ;  and,  on  an  average,  about  one-half 
of  colliery  cost  accounts  are  capable  of  reduction  in  proportion  as  the 
output  is  increased,  and  the  area  from  which  it  is  produced  is  reduced. 
So  far  as  maintaining  roads  is  concerned,  the  chief  point  is  to  'see  that 
the  gob  is  carefully  packed,  and  that  all  props  are  removed,  so  that 
the  roof  can  settle  and  not  break  down. 

The  above  observations  do  not  apply  so  strongly  except  in  such 
places  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  roof  and  the  seam  itself,  the 
amount  of  repairs  is  large,  and  keeps  the  miner  away  from  the  actual 
coal-getting  £>r  a  considerable  part  of  his  time.  Timber  drawing  is 
certainly  best  performed  by  a  separate  staff  of  men,  who  should,  pre- 
ferably, be  set  the  work  by  contract. 

Bord  and  Pillar  Working.f — After  driving  out  the  main  roads, 
the  first  operation  is  to  divide  the  coal  into  a  series  of  rectangular 
blocks  (Pig.  310)  by  means  of  drivages,  called  "bords"  and  "walls," 
the  line  of  the  latter  being  generally  spoken  of  as  "  headways  course.'^ 
The  bords  are  driven  from  4  to  5  yards  wide,  and  always  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  cleat  of  the  coal,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed^ 
"on  the  face" — that  is  to  say,  the  working  faces  of  the  bords  are 
parallel  with  the  lines  of  cleavage  of  the  coal.  Headways  course  is  at 
right  angles  to  these,  or,  in  other  words,  parallel  with  the  cleat,  so  that 
the  working  face  in  the  walls  is  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage  planes,, 
and  as  the  cleat  runs  approximately  north  and  south  in  the  North  of 
England  coalfield,  headways  course  is  generally  taken  to  mean  north 
and  south,  and  bord  ways  east  and  west.  As  a  rule,  walls  are  driven, 
about  3  yards  wide,  but  sometimes  both  bords  and  walls  are  driven  5 
yards  wide,  and  the  roof  allowed  to  fall. 

The  first  procedure  is  to  drive  out  the  main  roads.     At  large 

♦  80.  Wales  Inst,,  xv.,  114. 

tAlflo  known  as  "post  and  stall,"  "pillar  and  staU,"  and  in  Scotland  as. 
"  stoop  and  room." 
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collieries  there  are  nsuallj  four  proceeding  at  once,  two  intakes  and 
two  returns.  Before  these  roads  have  gone  far,  bords  and  walls  can 
be  commenced  on  either  side  of  them,  leaving,  howeyer,  sufficient  coal 
on  both  sides  to  prevent  any  risk  of  creep.  At  one  time,  the  pillars 
which  were  cut  off  by  the  bords  and  walls  were  made  only  just  large 
enough  to  keep  the  roof  up,  and  were  left.  The  walls  were  as  little 
as  12  to  15  yards  apart,  and  the  bords  tnmed  ont  of  them  commenced 
at  3  yards  wide  and  were  gradually  widened  out,  until  at  the  centre  of 
the  pillar  only  a  thin  piece  of  coal  remained.  As  the  bords  approached 
the  other  wall  they  were  narrowed  down  again.  As  much  as  35  per 
cent,  of  the  coal  was  lost.  This  has  been  quite  abandoned,  and  the 
pillars  are  now  made  very  large,  quite  a  common  size  being  two,  and 
often  three,  chains  square.  They  should  be  made  of  such  a  size 
as  to  prevent  the  risk  of  creep  when  the  floor  is  soft^  or  of  the 
cracking  and  Assuring  of  the  coal,  known  as  "  thrust,"  which  happens 
when  both  floor  and  roof  are  hard.  There  does  not^  however, 
appear  to  be  any  common  system  regulating  the  dimensions  of  pillars, 
as  nearly  every  conceivable  size  and  shape  can  be  found  in  practice, 
the  procedure  at  each  colliery  depending  on  the  individual  opinion  of 
the  manager.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  a  report  to  the  New  South  Wales 
Government,  quotes  numerous  instances  in  seams  varying  from  2  feet 
2  inches  to  8  feet  thick  and  at  a  depth  varying  from  210  feet  to  1800 
feet,  where  amounts  of  from  59  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  coal  is  left  in 
pillars  after  the  bords  and  walls  have  been  driven.  In  the  best 
modem  practice,  never  more  than  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  coal  is 
removed  in  the  '* whole"  workings.  If  more  than  40  per  cent,  is 
taken  out  there  is  great  risk  of  *' creep,''  while,  if  50  per  cent,  is 
removed,  the  latter  catastrophe  seems  inevitable. 

It  was  customary  some  time  ago  to  work  these  pillars  years  after 
they  had  been  formed,  but  it  is  now  more  common  to  commence  to 
remove  them  after  a  very  short  interval,  before  the  roof  has  had  time 
to  settle  down,  and  while  the  driving  of  bords  still  proceeds  only  a 
short  distance  away.  In  this  manner  the  percentage  of  large  coal  has 
been  materially  increased,  and  the  pillars  are  scarcely  cruidied  at  all, 
this  being  especially  noticeable  where  both  the  coal  and  roof  are  tender. 
The  work  is  concentrated,  ventilation  is  easier,  and  the  dead  charges 
are  reduced,  for  the  roof  has  rarely  fallen  in  the  bords  or  walls,  and, 
consequently,  no  cost  is  incurred  for  ridding  or  cleansing  them. 
Indeed,  "ridding''  out  the  fallen  roof  is  seldom  resorted  to  where  the 
breakdown  is  serious,  because  no  coal  is  obtained  by  the  operation, 
and,  consequently,  the  whole  of  the  cost  is  dead  loss.  Where  the 
roof  has  fallen,  a  narrow  place  is  generally  turned  away  skirting  the 
debris. 

Another  practice  which  was  introduced  by  the  celebrated  viewer 
Buddie,  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  is  the  method  of  dividing 
the  colliery  up  into  what  are  known  as  "  panels,"  or  '<  districts  "  (Fig. 
210),  these  consisting  of  an  area  of  from  30  to  40  acres,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  rib  of  coal,  called  a  "  barrier,"  these  barriers  being  holed 
through  at  points  where  roads  are  necessary.  This  system  of  panels 
is  particularly  advantageous  with  a  tender  roof  and  soft  floor ;  only  a 
small  area  of  the  seam  is  opened  at  once,  the  roof  does  not  weight  so 
badly,  nor  require  so  much  timber,  and  more  round  coal  is  produced. 
In  addition,  the  risk  of  creep  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevented,  or 
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it  may  be  confined  to  the  panel  in  which  it  arises.  The  risk  of 
explosion  is  decreased,  as  each  district  has  its  own  current  of  air, 
and  should  anything  happen  in  one,  there  is  a  smaller  probability 
of  it  extending  to  the  others. 

The  preliminary  work  of  driying  the  bords  and  walls  is  called 
^workii^;  in  the  whole,"  the  removal  of  the  pillars,  which  follows 


afterwards,  ''working  in  the  broken."  In  the  latter  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  a  proper  line  of  operations,  usually  a  diagonal 
one,  should  be  adhered  to,  as  if  portions  of  a  pillar  lag  behind,^or 
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become  irorroanded  by  broken  workings,  the  ooal  is  very  much 
cmshed,  and  qnantitieB  are  very  often  lost.  The  tonnage  price 
paid  for  getting  the  coal  in  the  whole  is  always  larger  than  that 
paid  in  the  broken.  The  working  of  the  **  broken/'  immediately 
following  the  ''  whole,"  seems  desirable  in  every  case,  except  where 
the  seam  makes  a  lot  of  gas,  and  has  a  hard  roof  that  does  not  &11 
readily,  because  under  these  conditions  large  open  spaces  are  formed 
and  filled  with  gas,  and  this  gas  may  be  suddenly  driven  out  into 
the  airways  when  the  fsAl  of  roof  does  happen. 


Fig.  211. 

The  removal  of  the  pillars  is  carried  out  by  a  series  of  drivages, 
technically  called  ''  Jenkins ''  and  *'  skirtings ; "  the  former  is  a  place 
driven  in  a  pillar  in  a  bordways  direction,  while  the  latter  is  a 
similar  place  driven  headways  way,  although,  as  a  rule,  any  place 
driven  alongside  the  fallen  roof  is  called  a  skirting.  At  Eppleton 
Colliery  the  pillars,  which  are  44  yards  by  33  yards,  are  worked  by 
driving  a  fast  skirting  out  of  the  waggon-way,  the  length  of  four 
pillars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  211,  leaving 

6  feet  of  coal  against  the  fsAlen  yS  toH^HMMMM^B^a^iMa^  ^ 
roof  in  the  headways.  A  jenkin  is 
then  carried  up  the  pillar  alongside 
the  old  bords,  and  then  lifts  or 
^juds"  are  driven  right  across, 
these  being  5  yards  wide.  As  soon 
as  one  of  these  reaches  the  feJlen 
roof  on  the  west  side  of  the  pillar, 
a  second  is  commenced  out  of  the 
jenkin.  Several  pillars  are  attacked 
at  the  same  time,  the  lifts  in  each 
lying  back  in  step  fashion,  as 
Uiown.  The  roof  is  kept  up  in  the 
juds  by  a  series  of  chocks  or  cogs,  Fig.  212. 

formed  of  timber  22  inches  long  by 

4  inches  square,  placed  4^  feet  apart,  and,  say,  6  feet  firom  the  coal 
side.  The  space  between  the  luose  side  and  the  chocks  is  secured 
by  ordinary  props  and  laggings,  these,  except  three  rows  at  the  face, 
being  drawn  every  night  and  the  roof  allowed  to  fall  behind. 

With  pillars  44  yards  square  at  Murton  Colliery  in  a  seam  4^ 
feet  thick  and  490  yards  deep,  lifts  of  equal  width  are  driven 
simultaneously  from  the  bord  and  the  wall  until  they  meet,  when 
second   lifts  are  commenced   by   the, side  of  the   first   (Fig.  212). 
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Further  lifts  are  taken  as  indicated  by  the  numerals,  and  the  square 
shape  of  the  pillar  is  thus  retained  until  the  end. 

At  Eppleton  Oolliery,  with  large  pillars  66  yards  square,  the 
process  of  remoTal  is  carried  out  by  driving  a  jenkin  up  the  middle, 
splitting  the  pillar  into  two  halves,  ^nd  then  taking  5-yard  lifts 
right  and  left.  This  is  the  system  recommended  by  Mr.  G.  0. 
Greenwell.  If  the  pillars  have,  in  the  first  instance,  been  made 
large  enough,  he  says  the  whole  of  the  wings  on  each  side  may  be 
brought  back  simultaneously,  chocks  being  used  in  double  rows 
for  the  support  of  the  roof,  the  back  row,  or  that  next  to  the  gob, 
being  shifted  between  the  front  row  and  the  coal  as  the  face 
advances.*  The  numerous  methods  of  removing  the  pillars  in  the 
northern  coalfield,  under  the  varying  conditions  met  with  in  different 
seams,  have  been  described  by  Messrs.  R  A.  S.  Bedmayne  and  H. 
F.  Bulman  in  two  excellent  papers,  to  which  the  student  is  referred 
for  further  particulars,  f  but  the  latter  differ  from  Mr.  Greenwell, 
and  state  that  the  system  most  in  favour,  and  most  generally  adopted, 
is  that  of  driving  lifts  right  and  left^  from  every  headways  couite 
halfway  across  the  pillar. 

In  Fifeshire,  where  the  pillars  are  from  30  to  50  yards  square,  they 
are  often  removed  by  driving  roads  through  the  centre  of  the  pillar 
both  ways,  cutting  it  into  four  pillars,  which  are  taken  out  in  turn. 

The  objections  to  the  bora  and  pillar  system  ai^  the  difficulty 
of  ventilating  the  workings,  the  amount  of  coal  which  is  lost  (a  thin 
piece  has  always  to  be  left  on  the  sides  of  the  bords  and  walls  which 
are  fallen),  the  small  percentage  of  round  coal  produced,  and  the  large 
ohai^  for  narrow  work. 

With  the  exception  of  wide  bords,  not  only  has  a  yardage  rate  to 
be  paid  on  narrow  bords  and  winning  headways  in  the  whole,  in 
addition  to  the  tonnage  price,  but  the  skirtings  and  Jenkins  in  the 
broken  are  also  subjectea  to  a  yardage  rate.  In  order  to  give  the 
uninitiated  reader  some  idea  of  these  charges,  Mr.  Bedmayne  { 
quotes  the  following  prices,  which  are  a  fur  average  of  those 
generally  paid,  although  rates  vary  with  differences  in*  the  seam  and 
at  different  collieries : — 


^ 

1.    d. 

Whole  Work:  Wimiing  headways 

,  2  yazda  wide,     . 

.     I  10  per  yard. 

»» 

3 

I    3       »» 

Walls,  N.  and  S., 

a 

I    9       », 

»             t> 

3 

0    6       „ 

Bords, 

2 

I    4       » 

-.     »» — 

3 

0  10       „ 

Broken  Warkmg:  BkirtingB, 

a 

„      looMfttanend. 

0    7  for  10  ydn 

Jeokins, 

a 

„      futatbothildct, 

0    9       •. 

t» 

2 

„      loose  at  an  end. 

0    7       » 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  driving  of  so  many  narrow  places, 
and  the  cutting-np  of  the  mine  into  a  number  of  comparatively  small 
blocks,  must  x^uce  the  percentage  of  round  coal,  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  slack ;  while  if  the  pillars  stand  any  length  of  time  after 
they  are  formed  before  being  worked,  their  corners  and  sides 
invariably  become  crushed  and  fissured,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  further  quantities  of  small  coal  are  produced. 

*  Mine  Engineering^  200,  t  Brit.  Soe,  Min,  Siud^,  ix.,  loi  and  174. 

tLoc  eit,fix.,  107. 
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Lancashire  Method. — In  the  Lancashire  coalfield,  with  iteep 
seams  dipping  i  in  3  to  6,  a  system  is  employed  resembling  botn 
bord  and  pillar  and  longwall.  A  pair  of  roads  are  generally  driyen 
from  the  shaft  direct  to  the  deep,  and  out  of  these,  levels,  30  yards 
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Fig.  ai3. 


apart^  are  driven  to  the  boundary  (Fig.  213).  Each  pair  of  levels 
are  somewhere  about  200  yards  apart,  and  the  coal  is  left  solid  between. 
On  reaching  the  boundary,  the  two  sets  of  levels  are  connected  by  a 
road,  and  the  ooal  between  is  divided  up  into  pillars  by  a  series  of 
drivages  crossing  each   other   at 
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right  angles.    All  the  pillars  are 

not  cut  off  before  commencing  to      jg  |^ 

remove  the  coal,  but  are  gradually 

formed,  leading  the  face  as  shown 

by  the  illustration. 

The  pillars  are  removed  by  lifts 
taken  uphill.  These  lifts  vary 
from  12  to  15  yards  wide,  and  are 
taken  forwaid  like  a  longwall  face. 
A  line  of  rails  is  carried  by  the 
side  of  the  solid  coal,  and  a  pack- 
wall  built  on  the  other  side  (Fig. 
214).  Two  rows  of  chocks,  about 
2  yards  apart^  are  always  kept 
parallel  with  the  face,  and  at  the 

same  time  a  third    row,   6    feet  Fig.  214. 

further  back,  is  being  withdrawn, 
trees  or  props  being  set  all  round  them  while  such  is  being  done. 

In  some  instances  the  pillars  are  cut  off  much  larger,  and 
removed  by  lifts  as  before,  but  here  several  proceed  at  the  same  time, 
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one  leading  the  other,  the  face  haying  a  atepped  appearance  similar 
to  Fig.  225. 

Iiongwall  Method. — In  this  system  the  coal  is  extracted  in  a  long 
face,  which  is  gradually  moved  forwards.  The  space  behind  the 
working  is  filled  in  with  packing,  and  what  are  called  "  stall  roads  " 
are  made  into  the  face  at  intervals.  These  stall  roads  are  cat  off  at 
regular  distances  by  levels,  generally  branching  obliquely  out  of  the 


Fig.  215. 


main  roads ;  by  such  means  the  length  of  gob  reading  to  maintain  in 
repair  is  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and,  in  addition,  the  distance 
which  the  coal  has  to  be  hauled  is  reduced.  This  is  the  ideal  long- 
wall,  and  its  carrying  out  in  practice  is  well  represented  by  Fig.  215, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  working  plan  of  a  colliery. 
The  working  roads  through  which  coal  is  drawn  are  ^own  in  full 
lines,  wliile  those  which  have  been  cut  off  and  abandoned  are  re- 
presented by  dotted  ones. 


^mm^ 


00000 


^*- 


1 


Fig.  216. 

The  system  of  working  is  very  easy,  the  miner  undercuts  the  coal 
all  along  the  facd,  supporting  it  in  the  meanwhile  on  sprags.  The  roof 
at  the  rear  of  the  workmen,  where  the  coal  has  been  got  down,  is 
generally  kept  up  by  a  double  row  of  props,  those  in  one  row  alter- 
nating with  those  in  the  other.  Behind  these  comes  the  goaf  pack. 
When  the  sprags  are  taken  out^  the  coal  is  either  shot  down  or  falls 
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on  its  own  acoooni.  It  is  loaded  up  into  tubg,  a  line  of  rails  being 
laid  along  the  faoe ;  the  rails  hare  to  be  taken  up  and  relaid  with 
each  advance.  The  details  between  two  stall  roads  are  shown  in 
Fig.  216. 

Perhaps  a  more  yiyid  impression  is  given  by  the  two  photographs 
(frontispiece^  taken  in  the  mine  by  Mr.  A.  Sopwith,  who  has  kindly 
allowed  their  reproduction  here.  The  upper  one  shows  the  miner 
holing  the  &ce»  with  a  cocker  sprag  on  his  right  hand.  The  other 
is  a  view  up  the  face,  which  is  holed  and  ready  to  be  got  down,  the 
miner  in  the  foreground  being  engaged  in  drilling  a  shot-hole.  The 
line  of  rails  and  cogging  are  clearly  shown. 

The  weight  naturally  comes  on  along  the  line  of  face,  and  when 
this  is  continuous,  as  in  Fig.  215,  it  is  sometimes  very  expensive  to 
maintain.  In  such  cases,  the  stalls  are  often  arranged  to  lead  each 
other  a  short  distance  (Fig.  225).  If  the  mine  is  level,  the  stall  roads 
will  be  brought  into  the  middle  of  each  waU,  but  with  inclined  seams, 
they  wiU  be  carried  nearer  the  deep  side,  as  this  facilitates  the 
removal  of  the  coaL  When  the  stalls  are  so  arranged  the  weight  is 
locedised,  and  prevented  from  spreading  all  along  the  face.  Several 
disadvantages  are,  however,  intitxluced :  supervision  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult, undercutting  is  not  so  convenient^  one  "  £ut "  or  cutting  side  is 
introduced,  and  machines  cannot  be  employed.  In  addition,  the 
pressure  on  the  sharp  comers  is  great  and  breaks  up  the  coal  there, 
producing  a  large  quantity  of  smsJl. 

As  a  rule,  the  seam  itself  does  not  supply  sufficient  material  to  fill 
up  the  whole  width  across  the  fiu)e,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  packs  are 
built  leaving  what  are  called  <'  wastes  "  between.  In  seams  liable  to 
gob  fires,  the  packs  are  best  set  draught-board  style — i.s.,  first  a 
waste  and  then  a  pack,  each  waste  being  successively  closed  by 
having  a  pack  built  in  front  of  it,  wastes  then  being  formed  opposite 
the  back  row  of  packs.  In  this  way,  although  the  gob  is  not  stowed 
solid,  yet  a  continuous  stopping  of  pack  material  is  built  across  the 
face. 

The  stowing  material  is  obtained,  not  only  from  the  stall  roads, 
but  also  from  the  main  roads.  As  the  gob  gets  compressed,  the  roof 
sinks  down,  and  the  roads  become  too  low  to  allow  the  passage  of  men 
and  horses.  Recourse  has  to  be  made  to  what  is  known  as  *'  ripping,'' 
which  consists  in  shooting  down  the  roof  stone  until  sufficient  height 
is  obtained.  Part  of  this  is  always  built  on  each  side  of  the  roads, 
while  the  remainder  is  carried  into  the  face,  and  used  there. 

The  direction  of  the  face  is  determined  by  several  conditions.  In 
some  districts  divisional  planes  or  "cleat"  exist  in  the  coal;  they 
usually  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  but  one  set  is  always  much 
better  developed  than  the  other.  If  the  working  face  is  parallel  to 
the  main  deat  (Fig.  217),  the  coal  is  said  to  be  "  on  the  face  " ;  if  it  is 
perpendicular  to  the  cleat  (Fig.  218)  it  is  called  ''  on  the  end  ";  while 
if  another  direction  is  followed,  and  the  face  advances  obliquely  at  an 
angle  of  45*,  it  is  said  to  be  **  half  on." 

The  main  object  of  working  coal  is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  large  coal  in  the  best  condition,  and  this  quantity  and  condition 
are  materially  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  faoe  respecting  the 
cleat.  In  a  long  wall  fiice,  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  gob,  there  is 
always  a  considerable  amount  of  weight  on  the  coal  at  the  face ;  such 
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pressure,  indeed,  in  manj  instances,  gets  down  the  coal  without  the 
aid  of  explosives. 

If  the  coal  is  worked  "on  the  fa^e/'  the  lines  of  fracture  produced 
by  the  aboye-mentioned  force  coincide  with  the  lines  of  cleat,  and 
consequently  the  coal  readily  breaks.  If  the  coal  is  a  good  strong 
hard  variety,  the  labour  of  getting  it  is  reduced,  and  the  quantity  of 
large  coal  is  satisfactory ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  soft,  a  large 
amount  of  small  coal  is  produced.  In  such  cases,  it  is  &r  better  that 
the  coal  should  be  got  perpendicular  to  the  cleat,  or  "  on  the  end." 

The  direction  of  the  &ce  is,  however,  influenced  by  another  pointy 
namely,  that  of  the  inclination  of  the  seam,  which,  in  many  cases, 
determines  the  direction  irrespective  of  other  considerations.  In 
longwall  workings,  where  the  inclination  is  moderate,  the  direction 
of  the  face  is  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  as  all  the  weight 
is  then  thrown  back  on  to  the  gob,  the  packs  are  easily  and  readily 
made,  and  the  coal  descends  from  the  working  places  by  the  influence 
of  gravity.  Where  the  inclination  is  steep,  the  fiice  will  be  carried 
half  on — ^that  is  to  say,  at  an  angle  of  45"*  with  the  inclination. 


luu*         m        eif^i^i* 


fjtta  •* 


Fig.  ai7. 


Fig.  ai8. 


The  application  of  the  longwall  system  to  seams  varying  in  thick- 
ness, from  a  feet  9  inches  to  8  feet,  and  in  inclination  from  14*  to  so*, 
presents  several  difficulties  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Wain,  who  has  described  the  methods  adopted  with  success  at  Whit- 
field Colliery  for  overcoming  them.*  Not  only  is  there  a  tendency  for 
the  roof  to  slip  and  break  away  from  the  face  and  take  the  working 
weight  off  the  coal,  but  the  packs  on  the  higher  side  of  the  roadways 
are  also  disturbed  by  the  slipping  of  the  roo£ 

As  soon  as  the  preliminary  headings  have  passed  the  limit  of  the 
shaft  pillar,  a  certain  amount  of  coal  is  worked  out  to  the  depth  of  the 
level,  and  after  the  first  packs  have  been  built,  the  opening  out  stall 
is  carried  forward  nearly  in  the  line  of  full  dip.  The  amount  of  coal 
worked  out  below  the  level  is  often  about  10  yards,  but  depends 
largely  on  the  direction  of  the  first  breaks  in  the  roof,  and  in  order  to 
mn^e  the  area  over  which  the  first  breaks  occur,  as  large  as  possible, 
a  certain  amount  of  coal  is  also  taken  out  from  the  rise  side  of  the 
main  level.  As  a  result,  the  packs  are  compressed  in  their  original 
position,  and  their  tendency  to  slip  down-hill  is  reduced.  Fig.  320 
illustrates  in  plan  the  details  of  opening  out.  Especial  care  is 
exercised  in  the  building  of  the  first  packs.  Chocks  or  cogs,  3  feet 
square,  formed  generally  of  old  railway  sleepers,  are  built  adong  the 
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higher  lide  of  the  level  at  interyals  of  about  5  yards,  and,  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  temporary  jig  brow  is  put  to  work  into  the  face,  which 
most  to  a  certain  extent  be  worked  concurrently  with  the  opening  out 
of  the  level,  although,  in  order  to  keep  the  continuous  line  and  direc- 
tion of  the  huoe  so  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  system,  it  is  moved 
as  slowly  as  possible.  Cross  pack  walls  at  right  angles  to  the  sides 
of  the  level  are  also  formed,  and  are  found  to  be  a  most  important 
fiu^r  in  preventing  any  downward  slipping  of  the  packs. 

The  oobI  is  holed  for  a  depth  of  from  4^  to  6  feet,  and  is 
commenced  to  be  got  down  from  each  gate  end.  As  soon  as  sufficient 
apace  is  formed,  holing  re-commences.  The  line  of  face  is  arranged  to 
dip  slightly  inbye,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  so  arrange  the 
packs  and  the  timbering  that  sufficient  travelling  weight  is  kept  on 
the  &ce  to  break  down  the  coal  after  it  has  been  holed,  without  the 

Pig.  219. 


Fig.  220. 

necessity  of  using  explosives.  The  props  must  be  set  in  proper  line 
to  assist  in  breaking  the  roof  parallel  to  the  face,  and  the  three  rows  are 
set  one  behind  the  other  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  face,  instead 
of  triangulating  them  as  is  general  in  other  districts.  The  packs  are 
carried  forward  as  near  the  face  as  possible  immediately  after j the 
fallen  coal  has  been  loaded  out;  they  are  carefully  built  of  the 
strongest  available  material,  and  are  carried  solid  up  to  the  roof  and 
firmly  wedged,  but  sufficient  space  is  allowed  between  adjacent  packs 
to  allow  the  roof  to  break  down  in  the  wastes,  and  so  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  coal  face. 

The  influence  that  the  width  of  coal  worked  but  below  the  level 
has  on  the  proper  settling  of  the  roof  will  be  understood  from  an  ex- 
amination of  Fig.  219.  If  only  a  narrow  breadth  of  coal  is  got  out 
on  the  lower  side  of  \he  level,  when  the  road   is  ripped  to  make 
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height,  all  lateral  aupport  is  taken  away  from  the  mass  of  broken  roof, 
a  b  c,  which  has  a  tendency  to  slip  downhill.  This  tendency  would 
also  be  increased  if  sufficient  coal  were  not  worked  out  abow  the 
level,  as  the  roof  would  in  such  case  break  away  along  the  line  d  e.  By 
working  sufficient  coal  away,  both  on  the  lower  and  upper  sides  of  the 
level,  the  breaks  are  made  to  take  the  lines  a  f  and  f  g^  when  the 
extra  resistance  to  the  sliding  of  the  mass  due  to  its  greater  base  line, 
prevents  any  downhill  movement  and  induces  a  more  direct  vertical 
pressure,  which  tends  to  consolidate  the  packs.  The  tendency  of  the 
roof  to  slip,  is  also  reduced  by  building  the  pack  on  the  higher  side 
of  the  level,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  greater  resistance  is  offered 
to  the  pressure  of  the  sinking  roof  on  the  road  side,  than  on  the  rise 
side  of  the  same  pack. 

The  length  of  the  stalls,  or  the  distance  between  two  roads,  in  any 
system  of  longwall  mining  is  governed  by  a  variety  of  circumstances: — 

(i)  If  the  coal  is  to  produce  its  best  yield  and  be  worked  econo- 
mically, it  is  advisable  that  the  face  should  move  forward  regularly 
every  day,  but  if  such  is  to  be  done,  the  distance  between  two  stall 
roads  must  not  be  too  long.  In  the  Midlands,  from  30  to  50  yards 
has,  by  general  consent,  been  found  to  give  the  best  results. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  between  the  stall  roads  must 
not  be  too  short.  The  more  these  roads  are  multiplied  the  higher  is 
the  expense  of  maintenance,  because  a  greater  length  has  to  be  kept 
open,  and  a  further  charge  for  the  larger  quantity  of  ripping  required 
is  also  incurred. 

(3)  The  coal  has  to  be  got  out  of  the  &ce  into  the  roads,  and  unless 
the  height  in  the  stalls  is  such  as  will  allow  tubs  to  be  brought  in  and 
loaded  there,  it  is  adTisable  that  the  stall  roads  should  be  as  near 
together  as  possible. 

(4)  The  stall  roads  must  not  be  too  far  apart^  as  it  is  only  possible 
to  have  two  tubs  in  the  stall  at  the  same  time — {.«.,  one  nom  each 
end.  For  a  large  output  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  either  multiply 
stalls  or  decrease  their  length. 

(5)  The  length  of  the  stalls  is  also  influenced  in  a  very  marked 
manner  by  the  custom  of  the  coalfield,  as  to  whether  the  men  work 
singly  or  in  sets.  In  the  Midlands,  four  or  five  men  take  a  stall,  and, 
consequently,  its  length  is  somewhere  about  as  before  stated.  In  the 
North  of  England  every  man  is  for  himself,  which  necessitates  the 
roads  being  close  together,  with  a  multiplicity  of  working  faces; 
indeed,  a  common  arrangement  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  221,  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  true  longwall  at  all.*  Headways  are  turned  out  of 
the  main  roads  at  intervals  of  30  yards,  and  after  they  have  been 
driven  10  yards,  lifts  8  yards  wide  are  taken  right  and  left  and  carried 
15  yards  up,  or  half  the  distance  between  the  headways.  A  line  of 
rails  is  laid  next  the  coal  side,  and  a  row  of  chocks  on  the  other  side. 
After  the  first  lifts  are  driven  up  a  few  yards  the  winning  places  are 
widened  out  to  6  yards,  and  driven  forward  this  width,  stone  packs 
6  feet  wide  being  built  on  each  side,  leaving  a  6-feet  road  between. 

By  general  consent,  it  is  now  admitted  that  in  longwall  every  piece 

of  coal,  except  the  shaft  pillars,  should  be  taken  out.     At  one  time  it 

was  pretty  common  to  leave  pillars  of  coal  on  each  side  of  the  main 

roads,  which  were  supposed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  no  doubt 
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did  so  when  the  mines  were  shallow.  As  they  got  deeper  it  was 
found  that  such  pillars  offered  little  protection,  unless  they  were  made 
inordinately  large,  and  that  better  results  were  obtained  by  taking 
out  the  coal  altogether. 

The  method  of  working  that  has  been  considered — viz.,  working 
away  from  the  shaft,  and  carrying  the  roads  through  the  gob,  is  the  one 
followed  in  the  great  majority  of  cases ;  but  another  method,  called 
**  working  homewards,"  is  rarely  employed,  although  it  is  often  recom- 
mended as  a  cure  for  all  evils  relating  to  explosions.  In  it  roads  are 
driven  out  to  the  boundary,  the  coal  first  worked  there,  and  gradually 
brought  back  towards  the  shaft,  leaving  all  the  gob,  water,  gas,  &c, 
behind.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  with  anything  like  a 
large  royalty,  such  a  plan  would  involve  the  outlay  of  an  enormous 
sum  of  money,  as  all  the  yardage  in  narrow  work  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  practically  before  any  coal  was  won.     The  output  of  the 


Fig.  221. 

colliery  would  be  a  low  one  for  many  years,  and  the  interest  on  capital 
outlay  would  more  than  compensate  for  any  saving  resulting  from  the 
smaller  employment  of  timber  and  repairs.  In  small  isolated  oases, 
under  special  conditions  (such  as  an  exceptionally  bad  roof),  the 
method  of  working  homeward  is  applied  with  much  success.  The 
capital  outlay  required  for  the  driving  of  the  narrow  headways  can  be 
materially  reduced  by  dividing  the  royalty  into  panels  and  working 
back  those  nearest  the  shafts,  while  others  are  being  opened  out 
further  away.  The  main  roads  are  pushed  out,  and  at  intervals  of 
from  100  to  150  yards  pairs  of  winning  headways  are  sent  away  at 
right  angles  until  the  boundary  is  reached.  A  connecting  road  is  then 
dnven  between  each  two  sets  of  headways,  and  the  coal  between  them 
brought  back  in  a  longwall  face  towards  the  main  roads,  only  leaving 
sufficient  to  form  pillars  for  the  support  of  main  roads. 

The  longwall  system  was  first  practised  in  the  Shropshire  coalfield 
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centuries  ago,  and  in  spite  of  the  prestige  attached  to  the  bord  and 
pillar  method  as  coming  from  the  North  of  England,  where  the  collieries 
were  larger  and  better  engineered,  it  slowly  but  surely  made  its  way 
into  favour,  until,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  employed  probably  in  more 
instances  than  all  the  other  systems  put  together.  It  would  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  every  seam  can  be  worked  by  lougwall,  but  the 
system  is  applied  under  such  varying  conditions  of  roof,  thickness, 
and  inclination  that  there  are  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  such  an 
extreme  statement. 

Its  advantages  are  so  numerous  that  they  can  only  be  briefly 
alluded  to  here.  It  enables  a  colliery  to  be  opened  with  less  capital 
expenditure,  owinff  to  the  absence  of  yardage  charges  except  in  the 
limited  area  included  within  the  shaft  pillar,  and  to  become  remunera- 
tive in  the  smallest  possible  time.  The  maximum  output  can  be 
obtained  in  the  minimum  time,  as  the  face  is  opened  at  once  without 
waiting  to  cut  up  the  coal  into  pillars.  The  yield  per  acre  is  greater 
because  no  coal  is  lost  in  leaving  the  thin  ribs  or  small  pillars  which 
so  often  have  to  be  cut  off  in  other  systems,  and  the  maximum  per- 
centage of  round  coal  is  secured.  The  latter  assertion  is  sometimes 
disputed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  when  we  remember  the 
large  amount  of  small  coal  which  must  necessarily  be  produced  in 
other  systems  by  the  driving  of  so  many  narrow  roads,  and  by  the 
cracking  and  Assuring  of  the  edges  of  the  pillars  after  they  have  been 
formed  and  before  they  are  worked,  combined  with  the  fact  that  each 
pillar  is  relatively  small  compared  with  the  whole  area  of  the  mine; 
everything  seems  to  point  to  the  production  of  more  small  coal  than  if 
the  coal  were  worked  out  of  the  solid,  as  it  is  in  longwall. 

Ventilation  is  easier,  the  workmen  are  concentrated,  and  the 
expense  of  supervision  reduced,  while  the  cost  of  timber  and  mainten- 
ance of  roads  is  less.  The  latter  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  uninitiated, 
as  it  may  naturally  be  thought  that  a  road  through  the  solid  should 
take  less  to  maintain  than  one  through  the  gob,  and  probably  this  is 
so  in  the  majority  of  cases.  But  in  longwall  mining  the  length  of 
roads  under  repair  for  any  given  output  is  less  than  uiose  necessary 
under  any  other  system,  and  although  the  cost  per  yard  may  be 
higher  in  the  former  case,  yet  the  cost  per  ton  of  output  is  less.  A 
further  advantage  in Jieams  giving  off  large  quantities  of  explosive  gas 
is  that  shot  firing  can  almost  entirely  be  dispensed  with  by  holing  the 
coal  to  such  a  depth  that  the  travelling  weight  on  the  £ftce  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  bring  down  the  coal  directly  the  sprags  are  removed. 

Double  Stall  Method. — In  the  South  Wales  coalfield  large  areas 
of  steam  coal  have  been  mined  by  the  system  known  as  the  single  or 
double  stall 

In  the  ordinary  system  of  opening  work,  the  two  main  roads  are 
set  away  from  the  shaft  along  the  strike  of  the  seam,  but  in  some 
cases  in  order  to  save  yardage  charges,  a  face  of  coal  some  8  to  12 
yards  wide  is  taken  out,  and  the  middle  part  of  this  stall  is  well  and 
completely  packed  with  rubbish,  leaving  a  roadway  on  each  side  next 
to  the  solid  coal,  one  forming  an  intake  and  the  other  a  return.  The 
sides  of  these  roads  are  fiiced  with  the  larger  stones  obtained  from 
the  ripping,  and  timber  is  also  used  where  necessary.  At  intervals  of 
about  100  to  120  vards  headings  are  opened  out  to  the  rise — 1.6.,  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  levels.     These  are  usually  made  10  or  12 
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yards  wide,  and  are  packed  with  goaf  in  the  centre,  leaving  a  roadwaj 
on  either  side  as  preyioosly  described.  Out  of  the  headings,  stalls 
are  set  off  right  and  lefb^  these  proceeding  along  the  strike  of  the  seam 
and  parallel  with  the  main  roads.  These  stalls  yary  in  width  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  roof  and  floor,  the  depth  of  the  seam  from  the 
surface,  and  the  amount  of  rubbish  yielded  by  the  seam,  but  under 
ordinary  conditions  are  about  12  to  15  yards  broad  and  are  driven 
20  to  24  yards  apart  (Fig.  222).  Two  systems  of  opening  these  stalls 
are  adopted,  named  respectively  the  single  and  double  road  method. 


Fig.  222. 

Single  road  stalls  are  opened  in  several  ways  which  are  illustrated 
in  Hg.  223.  In  the  first  case  a  narrow  road  6  feet  wide  is  turned  off 
the  heading  for  a  short  distance,  and  is  then  opened  out  and  carried 
forward  the  full  width  of  12  yards.  The  centre  is  stowed  with  refuse, 
and  a  tub  road  maintained  along  one  side  of  the  rib  and  an  air  course 
along  the  other.  After  each  stall  has  been  driven  30  yards,  a  con- 
necting road  is  put  through  into  the  adjoining  stall  so  that  the  air 
current  may  circulate  properly,  cutting  off  a  pillar  of  coal  which 
remains  to  the  end  as  a  protection   to  the   main  heading.      These 


Figs.  223  and  224. 

stalls  are  continued  until  they  meet  with  the  second  set  of  cross 
headings.  The  rib  of  coal  left  between  successive  stalls  is  now 
worked  back  towards  the  heading,  and  everything  is  cleared  out 
except  the  pillar  left  for  the  support  of  the  heading.  These  are 
ultimately  removed  after  all  the  coal  ia  the  stalls  and  ribs  has 
been  worked,  a  commencement  being  made  with  the  top  or  inner- 
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most  one.  They  are,  however,  often  so  crashed  as  to  be  worthless. 
In  the  second  method  the  stall  is  turned  away  full  width  to  commence 
with,  but  only  one  tub  road  is  maintained,  while  in  the  third  modifi- 
cation two  narrow  headings  are  first  driven  catting  off  a  small  pillar 
of  coal ;  these  are  connected  and  the  stall  afterwards  carried  for- 
ward full  width.  The  subsequent  proceedings  are  similar  in  aU  the 
methods. 

In  the  double  stall  method  the  headings  are  taken  about  20  yards 
wide,  and  the  centre  packed  with  rubbish  as  before ;  but  two  tram  roads 
are  maintained,  one  on  each  side,  and  stalls  are  opened  off  on  both 
sides  of  the  heading,  instead  of  only  on  one  side  as  in  the  single  road 
stall  system.     In  the  ffeneral  system  of  opening,  two  narrow  roads 

6  feet  wide  are  turned  off  about  16  or  18  yards  apart,  and  after 
proceeding  15  to  20  yards  are  joined  and  continued  on  as  a  doable 
stall,  as  shown  in  the  lower  portion  of  Fig.  224,  having  a  road  along 
each  side  and  leaving  a  rib  of  coal  between  each  pair  of  stalls.  The 
advantages  are  that  more  men  can  work  in  each  place,  and  as  there 
are  two  roadways  the  output  is  increased  over  a  given  area.  The 
stall  from  one  heading  meets  the  opposite  one  from  the  other  cross 
heading  (Fig.  222),  and  as  soon  as  this  happens  the  two  men,  who  are 
working  at  the  face,  separate,  one  going  to  the  right- and  the  other  to 
the  left  hand,  each  workins  back  half  the  width  of  the  rib.  The  other 
half  is  taken  out  by  the  ac^oining  stall,  and  consequently  the  ground 
is  quite  cleared.  In  some  few  cases  the  stalls  are  opened  full  width 
from  the  headings  as  shown  in  the  upper  portion  of  Fig.  224. 

The  stall  system  is  one  which  is  being  replaced  by  longwall  in  the 
South  Wales  district,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  which  is  superseding 
pillar  and  stall  in  some  instances  in  the  northern  coalfield  of  England. 

Breast  mining  in  the  United  States  is  very  similar  to  single  road 
stall     The  stalls  are  opened  out  narrow  and  then  carried  forward 

7  yards  wide  for  a  distance  of  about  80  yards,  when  the  ribs  between 
the  stalls  are  brought  back  towards  the  heading.  Experiments  are 
being  tried  in  many  mines  in  the  Pittsburg  region,  where  coal-cutting 
machines  are  employed,  of  forming  wide  stalls  and  very  narrow  '*  ribs," 
and  taking  out  nearly  all  the  coal  in  one  operation ;  but  it  is  only 
under  favourable  conditions  of  roof  and  cover  that  this  can  give 
satis&ction. 

Working  Steep  Seams. — Steep  seams  may  be  worked  to  the  deep, 
which  allows  an  easy  stowing  of  rubbish,  and  results  in  a  saving  of 
pit  work.  Except  where  the  seams  are  inclined  at  a  greater  angle 
than  50  to  60*,  the  method  of  sinking  vertical  shafts  and  cross-cutting 
the  measures  is  very  expensive,  and  only  a  small  area  is  won ;  but  if 
a  main  engine  plane  is  driven  straight  down,  it  can  be  extended  at 
any  time  with  additional  engine  power.  It  has  been  proved  by 
actual  experience  that  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  more  round  coal  is 
produced  by  working  to  the  deep  than  working  to  the  rise,  which  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  weight  is  thrown  off  the 
&ce  in  working  to  the  deep.  It,  however,  possesses  disadvantages  if 
water  be  present,  and  an  additional  one  in  that  the  gradient  is  always 
against  the  load.  In  rise  workings  gravity  brings  the  coal  down 
to  the  levels^  where  it  can  be  collected  in  sets  and  hauled  along  the 
main  engine  plane,  but  additional  labour  is  necessary  in  self-acting 
planes. 
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In  some  parts  of  the  Bristol  coalfield,*  where  the  measures  are 
steep,  the  area  is  subdivided  into  a  series  of  panels,  and  everything 
worked  to  the  deep.  Each  bank  has  a  separate  engine  and  engine- 
man.  The  system  is  costly,  but  under  certain  conditions  and  no 
water,  is  safe  and  produces  coal  in  good  condition. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  in  seams  of  medium  inclination  is  to  win  the 
coal  by  an  engine  plane  driven  straight  to  the  deep,  and  as  this  is  in 


Pig.  225. 

advance  of  the  workings,  all  the  water  is  collected  there  and  pumped 
to  the  shaft.  Levels,  right  and  left,  are  branched  off  at  intervals  at 
about  100  yards  and  the  coal  worked  to  the  rise  (Fig.  225).  Self- 
acting  inclines  bring  the  coal  to  the  level,  which  is  tnen  taken  to  the 
engine  plane  and  hauled  to  the  pit  bottom. 

In  the  North  Staffordshire  coalfield  t  all  seams  lying  at  an  angle 
of  over  45*  are  classed  and  worked  as  **  rearers."    They  are  opened 


Fig.  226. 

oat  on  the  pillar  and  stall  system,  and  are  exhausted  from  the  rise 
downwards.  They  are  worked  in  breadths  or  panels,  which  are 
usually  from  120  to  150  yards  wide,  measured  from  the  base  of  the 
last  exhausted  recovery  down  to  the  new  winning  levels.  Each 
recovery  is  made  by  sinking  the  shaft  vertically  and  driving  a  cross- 


*  80,  Wales  Inat.,  zii,  363. 
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oat  to  intenect  the  Beam  at  the  required  deptL  At  the  point  of 
intefseotion,  leveli  a  and  b  (Fig.  226)  are  set  out  on  either  side,  and 
are  driyen  to  within  100  jaras  of  the  boundary.  At  these  points, 
pairs  of  roads,  dy  are  driven  fall  rise  to  within  10  yards  of  the  top  of 
the  breadth,  and  one  of  each  such  roads  is  made  into  what  is  called 
a  '<  cage^ip."  Owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  seam,  the  tabs  cannot 
be  led  direct  firom  the  working  places  to  the  main  leyels,  but  have  to 
be  conveyed  down  the  dips  on  a  cage,  which  consists  of  a  horizontal 
platform,  placed  on  a  triangular  firame  made  to  suit  the  inclination  of 
the  seam  (see  Fig.  286).  GeneraUy,  only  one  cage  is  employed  in  each 
dip,  and  is  counterbalanced  by  a  weight  sufficiently  heavy  to  over- 
balance the  cage,  rope,  and  empty  tub,  but  to  be  overbalanced  by  the 
cage  and  full  tub.  A  series  of  such  cage-dips  are  constructed  at  dis- 
tances of  200  yards  apart.  When  they  have  reached  to  within  10 
yards  of  the  previously  exhausted  area,  three  levels  some  12  yards 
apart  (Fig.  226)  are  started  right  and  left,  and  are  driven  a  distance 
of  100  yards,  pillars  being  cut  off  in  the  usual  manner  by  cross-cuts. 
The  removal  of  the  pillars  is  always  begun  at  the  end  pillar  of  the 

topmost  level,  and  the  upper  work- 
ings must  be  kept  in  advance  of 
the  lower  ones.  The  workings  of 
each  upper  pillar  usually  lead  those 
of  the  one  immediately  below  by 
15  yards,  the  face  being  maintained 
in  a  regular  line  of  about  50*  from 
the  line  of  full  dip.  The  details 
of  removing  the  pillars  are  shown 
in  Fig.  227.  A  shoulder  5  feet  in 
breadth  is  taken  off  at  the  bottom 
end,  a,  a  second  shoulder,  6,  ia 
started,  and  these  two  are  grad- 
ually worked  upwards,  the  first, 
a,  l^ing  the  second,  6,  to  the  U^ 
of  the  pillar.  As  the  coal  is  broken 
off  it  falls  into  the  level  where  it 
is  loaded  into  tubs.  Until  the  gob 
fills  the  excavation,  the  men  erect 
scaffolds  to  work  upon,  and  the  face  of  the  pillar  is  kept  at  a  slant  of 
about  45*  for  safety  and  convenience.  After  the  top  pillar  has  been 
partially  worked  away  and  the  gob  formed,  the  second  pillar  is 
treated  in  a  similar  way,  until  it  is  nearly  breaking  through  into  the 
gob  above,  when  a  shot  d  is  put  in  of  sufficient  strength  to  move 
the  gob  and  to  cause  it  to  slide  into  the  vacant  space.  This  is 
called  '^  shooting  the  gob."  In  some  instances  where  blasting  is 
dangerous,  the  gob  is  caused  to  slide  by  chipping  away  the  thin  rib 
of  coal  with  an  instrument  called  a  '*bodger."  which  consists  of  a  thin 
wooden  shaft,  15  feet  long,  with  a  steel  spike  about  12  inches  long 
at  one  end.  The  workman  stands  behind  the  timber  near  the  face 
of  the  level,  and  works  away  at  the  thin  piece  of  coal  at  the  top  of 
the  rib  until  the  gob  forces  its  way  through. 

In  California,  with  a  seam  from  10  to  1 1  feet  thick,  divided  into 
two  bands  by  a  parting  6  to  18  inches  thick,  and  lying  at  an  angle  of 
60*,  a  method  of  angle  work  has  superseded  the  ordinary  system  of 


Fig.  227. 
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driTing  stalls  to  the  rise  with  satisfactory  results.*  The  coal  under- 
goes less  breakage  as  it  descends  the  shoots,  and  there  is  also  a  saving 
in  timber.  After  an  engine  plane  has  been  driven  direct  to  the  dip, 
levels  or  gangways  (a,  F^.  228)  are  commenced  along  the  strike  of  the 
seam,  and  out  of  these  at  intervals  of  30  feet^  gangway  shoots,  5,  are 
driven  at  right  angles  with  the  strike  of  the  seam  40  feet  up  the 
pitch ;  a  cross-cut,  c,  6  by  5  feet,  is  then  driven  parallel  with  the 
gangway.  From  this  cross-cut,  chutes  (shoots)  are  driven  at  the  same 
distance  apart  as  the  gangway  chutes  (30  feet)  at  an  angle  of  35*, 
and  cross-cuts  put  through  every  40  feet,  dividing  the  ground  up  into 
a  series  of  rectangular  pillars.  After  a  panel  of  tive  or  more  shoots  is 
driven  up  the  required  distance,  work  is  commenced  on  the  upper 
outside  pillar ;  when  all  the  pillars  on  that  line  are  drawn,  the  next 
series  are  attacked,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  panel  or  block  is 
worked  down  to  the  cross-cut^  c.  At  intervals  of  about  every  80  feet, 
it  is  found  advantageous,  as  the  pillars  are  drawn,  to  build  a  row 

St       ^-^pT'^-r^/^^^.^^-  T-^*'^^T'1j'"^?':r- '!^^^^^<^1R^ 

■mmiiMi, 

Fig.  228. 

of  cogs  parallel  with  the  strike  of  the  seam.  These  serve  to  save 
the  crushing  of  the  pillars  and  to  prevent  accidents  from  falls  of 
rock. 

In  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France,  where  the  seams  are  not  only 
highly  inclined,  but  very  much  distorted  and  broken  up,  the  general 
practice  is  to  sink  a  vertical  shaft,  and  drive  cross-cuts  at  regular 
distances  apart.  At  the  points  of  intersecting  the  seams,  levels  are 
taken  right  and  left.  These  are  driven  along  the  strike  of  the  bed, 
and  as  the  inclination  is  anything  but  a  regular  one,  are  usually  very 
crooked. 

In  the  thin,  very  highly  inclined  seams,  the  coal  between  the 
successive  levels  is  removed  by  the  method  known  as  ''  gradins  ren- 
vers^/'  or  inverted  steps  (Fig.  229).  The  face  is  divided  into  a  series 
of  steps,  and  advances  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  a.  There 
is  one  workman  to  each  step,  and  he  chips  away  the  vertical  face  of 
coal  before  him,  having  the  solid  coal  above  his  head.  Shoots  through 
the  gob  convey  the  coaJ  to  the  lower  level.  The  method  of  timbering 
will  be  understood  from  the  illustration.  The  system  of  working  is  in 
*  OolL  Ouard.,  1898,  bond.,  970. 
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every  respect  identical  with  that  known  to  the  metal  miner  as  over- 
hand stoping. 


Fig.  229. 

In  the  more  moderately  inclined  seams,  say  up  to  40*,  the  method 
called  "  tailles  montantes,"  is  employed  (Fig.  230).     It  is  a  system 


Fig.  230. 

of  pure  longwall.      A  number  of  stepped  faces,  about  20  yards  wide, 
are  carried  up  paralled  with  the  strike  of  the  coal,  about  4  or  5  yards 

in  advance  of  each  other.  Each  stall 
is  served  by  a  road  kept  through 
the  gob,  but  these  are  cut  off  every 
55  to  65  yards  by  a  horizontal  cross- 
level.  Figs.  231  and  232  show  in 
elevation  and  plan  the  detailed  ar- 
rangements of  the  roads  into  each 
stall  when  the  tubs  are  taken  into 
the  £eu^  Half  of  the  road  serves  as 
a  travelling  way  for  the  miners,  the 
remaining  portion  being  used  as  a 
shoot.  The  rails  in  the  levels  are 
broken  opposite  each  shoot,  and  a 
turn  plate  placed  there,  in  order  that 
the  tubs  may  be  readily  run  beneath 
the  shoot,  and  be  out  of  the  way 
of  other  tubs  proceeding  along  the 
Figs.  231  and  232.  level.     In  many  cases  the  tubs  are 
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taken  direct  to  the  working  placet,  self-acting  inclines  or  winches 
being  employed.  IKIK4 

Other  moderately  inclined  seams  are  worked  by  the  system  called 
"  tailles  chassantes  "  (Fig.  233).  A  road  is  carried  up  from  one  level 
to  the  other,  and  branch  roads  put  off  right  and  lefb,  about  every  15  to 
30  yards,  measured  along  the  inclination  of  the  seam,  taking  out  the 
coal  for  a  distance  of  from  50  to  100  yards  on  each  side  of  the  main 
incline,  the  £ftce,  as  before,  presenting  a  series  of  steps,  but  its  direc- 
tion in  this  case  is  parallel  with  the  inclination  of  the  seam;  at 
intervals  diagonal  roads  are  put  up  through  the  gob,  cutting  off  the 
level  roads  as  illustrated.  ZHHZ 

The  relative  advantages  of  the  two  latter  systems  have  been 
exhaustively  compared  by  Mr.  OambessMds,'*  whose  conclusions  may 
be  Mefly  summarised  as  follows : — When  working  towards  the  rise 
(tailles  montantes)  weight  is  favourable  to  the  bringing  down  of  the 
coal,  and  produces  a  sensible  reduction  in  the  cost,  amounting  in 
certain  cases  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent.,  while  in  all  cases  where  such 
working  places  are  served  by  shoots  through  the  gob  there  is  a  greatly 
diminiuied  cost  in  the  driving  and  propping  of  such  roadways  com- 
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pared  with  the  system  of  forward  stalls  (tailles  chassantes),  which  are 
served  by  ordinary  tubs  of  average  carrying  capacity.  At  an 
inclination  of  from  5*"  to  8*  up  to  from  20"*  to  22*  it  seems  preferable 
to  employ  the  latter  system,  and  to  construct  a  self-acting  incline 
through  the  gob,  which  can  serve  several  levels ;  indeed,  if  the  tubs 
are  to  be  taken  into  or  near  the  working  face,  steep  inclinations  above 
30°  to  35*  are  unfavourable  to  working  towards  the  rise,  because  the 
tub  is  apt  to  throw  out  part  of  its  contents,  and  because  the  cost  of 
repairs  to  the  rolling  stock  is  large  on  account  of  the  violent  usage  it 
receives.  In  a  seam  giving  off  large  quantities  of  fire-damp,  the 
method  of  forward  stalls  (tailles  chassantes)  is  advantageous,  because 
the  gas  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  superior  angle  of  the  stall,  and  the 
workmen  who  are  distributed  along  the  face  are  away  from  the  fiery 
zone,  as  the  gas  can  pass  away  to  the  upper  level,  while  in  working 
towa^s  the  rise  (tailles  montantes)  fire-damp  has  a  tendency  to 
extend  along  the  working  face,  where  the  hewers  are  employed. 
Should  the  &ce  be  other  than  perfectly  straight,  a  dead  end  may  be 
formed,  which  the  air  current  clears  with  difficulty.  In  the  system 
of  tailles  montantes  the  stalls  are  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the 
operations  of  the  workmen  are  carried  on  more  independently  of  each 

•  Soc.  Ind.  Mm.  (z*  Serie),  ix.,  551.  r^ ^^^T^ 
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other  thacL  those  of  the  men  employed  in  tailles  chassaniet.  An  a 
result^  in  workings  of  the  former  system  a  greater  number  of  men  can 
be  employed  with  less  inconvenience  to  each  other,  thereby  realising 
for  that  method  all  the  advantages  of  rapid  working  as: — reduced  cost 
of  timber  and  maintenance ;  a  larger  proportion  of  round  coal,  and 
aometimes  reduced  cost  of  getting;  the  haulage  staff  better  employed; 
and  fewer  slips  and  falls.  These  advantages  are,  however,  minimised, 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  tubs  are  taken  to  the  &kce,  more  plant  is 
required  with  tailles  montantes  than  with  tailles  chaasantes,  and  there 
is  a  greater  amount  of  wear  and  tear.  In  the  former  case,  the  length 
of  the  inclined  plane  is  continually  altering,  and  the  brake  wheel  has 
been  moved  at  a  cost,  in  some  instances,  of  about  Qd.  per  yard.  Not 
only  BOf  but  it  is  difficult  to  regulate  with  exactitude  the  length  of  the 
ropes  each  time  the  pulley  is  raised,  and  as  a  result,  collisions  are 
frequent  and  the  rolling  stock  deteriorates  rapidly. 

The  extra  cost  of  working  seams  lying  at  angles  of  from  30*  to  50* 
ia  oonEiderably  larger  than  that  of  moderately  inclined  ones,  probably 
ftB  much  as  one-half  more,  in  some  instances  frequently  a  third,  but 
over  an  angle  of  50*,  unless  the  seam  is  thick,  tender,  or  liable  to 
spontaneous  combustion,  it  can  generally  be  mined  cheaper  than  if  it 
was  inclined  between  the  above-named  limits.  There  are  some  com- 
pensating advantages  connected  with  the  working  of  steep  seams 
which  are  absent  in  flat  ones,  the  most  important  one  being  the  ease 
with  which  faults  are  recovered.  In  beds  of  moderate  inclination  a 
fault  throws  the  measures  up  or  down,  and  a  recovery  of  the  seam  is 
only  posaihle  by  an  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  roadways,  which 
entail H  considerable  expense.  In  steep  seams  the  throw  of  a  fa^ilt  is 
BidewajSf  and  all  that  has  to  be  done  when  one  is  met  with,  is  to  turn 
the  level  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  a  less  troublesome  and  less  expen- 
sive matter  than  lowering  or  raising  it. 

Working  Thick  Seams — South  Staffordshire. — ^No  matter  what 
system  of  working  is  adopted,  the  invariable  rule  in  the  Ten-Tard 
seam  is  to  drive  out  to  the  boundary  and  bring  back  the  work,  leaving 
the  gob  behind.  Two  main  ^te-roads  proceed  along  the  strike  of  the 
seam,  serving  as  haulage  roads,  and  the  distance  between  them  varies 
from  33  to  45  yards,  being  always  such  that  in  the  operation  of  getting 
coal  the^e  |>reliminary  dnvages  will  form  a  portion  of  the  chambers, 
and,  as  it  in  called,  '*  come  in  to  work.''  Where  a  large  area  is  to  be 
won,  roads  are  branched  out  right  and  left  of  the  main  roads,  and  coal 
gotten  at  the  extremity  of  these,  even  before  the  former  have  proceeded 
much  paat  them,  the  only  precaution  to  be  adopted  bei«^g,  that  the 
coal  so  worked  should  be  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  shait  not  to 
affect  it  by  any  subsidence.  While  this  portion  is  being  worked  out, 
the  main  roads  proceed  on  their  course,  and  branch  roads  are  again 
sent  out  at  suitable  distances,  and  when  they  reach  the  boundary, 
either  of  the  lease  or  of  the  district,  work  is  opened  as  before. 

The  methods  of  working  commonly  employed  may  be  divided  into 
(a)  square  work,  and  (6)  long  wall,  the  whole  Uiickness  being  removed 
at  once.  True  longwall  is,  however,  unknown  in  the  thick  seam. 
It  might  preferably  be  defined  as  bord  and  pillar,  the  large  blocks 
being  pi  Oars,  If  so,  the  system  of  working  is  the  same  as  the  one 
pursued  under  the  same  title  in  the  Northern  coalfield;  the  removal 
of  the  pillars  being  similar  with  modifications  occasioned  by  the 
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greater  thiokness.  The  ooal  is  sometimea  worked  in  two  diTisioos 
by  a  modified  longwall  sjBtem^  bat  although  this  poaaesses  some 
adrantages,  yet  the  nnmeroas  praotioal  drawbacks,  such  as  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  small  coal  produced,  the  inferior  mineral  obtained 
when  working  the  lower  slice,  and  the  frequency  of  gob  fires,  have  re- 
sulted in  its  general  abandonment,  except  in  a  few  isolated  special  cases. 

(a)  Sqwwe  Work. — In  this  system  the  coal  is  worked  out  in  a  series 
of  rectangular  chambers,  separated  from  each  other  by  ribs  of  coal, 
internal  support  for  the  roof  being  afforded  by  a  series  of  square 
pillars  of  solid  coal  The  old  method  of  opening  a  side  of  work 
was  to  drive  a  series  of  stalls  lo  yards  wide,  leaving  lo  yards  of 
coal  between  each,  and  then  a  second  set  of  lo  yard  stalls  at  right 
angles  to  the  first,  the  result  being  that  pillars  lo  yards  square  were 
formed.  This  operation  would  be  carried  out  in  the  bottom  coal, 
the  top  coal  being  got  by  the  method  described  a  little  further  on. 
Practically,  however,  opening  a  side  of  work  in  this  way  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  To  do  it  with  any  success  requires  an  exceedingly  strong 
roof,  and  even  then  coal  is  not  got  out  so  clear  as  it  should  be.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  advisable  to  drive  the  stalls,  in  the  first  instance, 
at  least  5  yards  wide,  and  so  save  the  cost  of  narrow  work. 

With  an  average  roof  a  convenient  size  for  the  openings  is  10  yards 
wide,  and  for  the  pillars  8  yards  square,  and  in  such  case  the  ordinary 
gate-roads  opening  out  a  district  will  be  driven,  leaving  a  piece  of 
ooal  33  yards  wide  between  them.  On  reaching  the  boundary  of 
the  district  the  two  gate-roads  will  be  connected  by  a  cross- 
drivage  (a.  Pig.  234).  This  will  be  widened  out  by  *' side-laning," 
which  consists  in  treating  the  side  of  the  road  as  a  longwall  face, 
and  holing  it  out  to  a  depth  of  10  yards,  as  shown  at  b.  While 
this  is  being  done  a  second  cross-drivage,  c,  about  5  yards  wide,  will 
be  carried  between  the  two  gate-roads,  cutting  o£F  a  block  of  coal 
8  yards  wide.  The  side  gate-roads  will  then  be  side-laned  off  to 
10  yards  wide,  d  (£,  and  a  stall,  e^  driven  through  the  block  of  coal 
remaining,  the  position  now  being  that  two  pillars  8  yards  square 
are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  openings  10  yards  wide,  and  on 
the  fourth  side  by  an  opening  5  yards  wide.  All  this  has  been 
carried  in  the  lower  6  or  7  feet  of  eoaL 

In  the  back  opening  the  top  coal  will  now  be  got  down  in  sections, 
slice  after  slice  being  removed  vertically.  The  whole  distance  across 
this  opening  is  not  attacked  at  once,  only  a  certain  portion  of  its 
length  being  worked  at  a  time.  The  top  coal  is  got  down  by  cutting 
vertical  grooves  up  through  the  overlying  measure  of  coal,  leaving 
between  each  length  of  6  feet  what  are  called  "  spurns."  These  spurns 
are  narrow  webs  of  coal  holed  through  in  the  upper  part  When  the 
layer  that  is  being  attacked  has  been  cut  through  in  this  manner  on 
both  sides,  the  spurns  are  reduced  by  the  aid  of  a  pick,  and  are  then 
finally  *' jobbed''  (knocked)  out  with  a  ''pricker,"  which  is  a  long 
instrument  very  similar  to  a  boat-hook.  A  spurn  is  always  left  at  the 
face,  and  when  this  is  removed  the  whole  mass  falls,  and  is  then  in  a 
position  to  be  taken  away  by  the  loaders. 

While  this  is  going  on,  a  third  cross-cut  will  be  driven  between  the 
two  main  gate-roads  at  a  distance  of  13  yards  from  the  last  one  (^  Fig. 
335).  The  opening  («,  Fig.  234)  is  then  widened  out  to  10  yards,  as 
shown  at  6  (Fig.  235),  the  main  road  side-laned  off  as  before,  e  a,  and 
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a  middle  thnrling,  ^,  lo  yards  wide,  driven  across,  forming  two  more 
pillars  8  yards  square.  While  this  is  being  done  in  the  bottom  ooal, 
the  top  ooal  has  been  got  down  around  the  two  pillars  shown  in  Fig. 
334.  A  fourth  croBS-driyage  is  made  between  the  two  gate>roads  at  a 
distance  of  13  yards  from  the  last  one,  and  the  pillars  there  cut  off,  as 
already  explained,  so  that  at  this  sti^^e  of  the  operation  the  side  of 
work  considered  will  have  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  236 — viz,,  six 
pillars,  each  8  yards  square,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  openings,  10 
yards  wide.  The  top  coal  by  this  time  will  be  removed  all  over  the 
side  of  work,  except  on  the  three  sides  of  the  last  two  pillars,  and  will 


Fig.  234. 


Fig.  235. 


Fig.  236. 


gradually  be  got  down  there  until  nothing  remains.  Fire-dams  will 
then  be  put  in  at  the  points  a  a,  and  a  new  side  of  work  started, 
cutting  off  a  rib  of  coal  8  yards  wide. 

(b)  LongvoaU  in  One  Division. — ^Gate-roads  are  first  driven  out  7^ 
feet  wide,  leaving  40  yards  of  coal  between.     The  cross-holings  are  45 
_    ^_    __  yards  in  the  clear,  so  that  the  commenoe- 

*^*'*''*^^^?'***^''**^       ment  of  each  district  is  to  subdivide  it  into 
I  ^^  ^^  ^  J  L       pillars,  40  yards  by  45  yards,  such  dimen- 
J  pi^H^iB^Hl  K       sions  allowing  of  all  the  roads  coming  into 
J  CiMiPiiMMiVid  t       work.     Upon  reaching  the  boundary  of  the 
i  t~  ^  ^       district^  the   removal   of  the   coal  is  com- 

menced by  widening  the  7^  feet  gate-road 
(a.  Fig.  237)  to  8  yards,  this  being  carried 
on  all  across  the  face.     While  such  is  being 
done,  a  narrow  stall,  5,  4  yards  wide,  is 
driven  parallel  with  it,  cutting  off  a  rib  of 
coal  21  feet  in  the  clear,  and  then  this  rib  is 
split  into  pillars,  7  yards  square,  by  a  series 
of  crosB-drivages,  eeCf  each  4  yards  wide. 
The   block   of  coal   between  two    roads  is 
thereby  divided  into  four  pillars  and  three 
openings.     This  work  is  carried  out  in  the 
lower  6  feet  of  coal,  and  while  it  is  being 
done  the  top  coal  in  the  8  yards  back  open- 
ing is  got  down   by  cutting   through  and 
dropping  down  the  successive  layers. 
The  removal  of  the  pillars  is  carried  out  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  238. 
Cogs  of  timber  and  stone,  a  a,  are  built  in  the  stall  next  to  the  gate- 
road,  and  the  central  stall  widened  from  4  to  8  yards,  a  slice  being 
taken  off  the  pillars  on  each  side.     The  top  coal  is  got  down  in  the 
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Figs.  237,  238,  and  239. 
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opening  so  formed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  cogs  are  then  removed, 
and  placed  in  the  position  shown  by  the  X.  The  remainder  of  the 
pillars  are  then  got  out,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  two  pillars  on 
the  side  of  the  original  gate-roads.  Fig.  339  now  shows  the  position 
of  affairs.  The  two  pillars  remaining  in  this  block,  together  with  the 
two  half  pillars  of  the  adjoining  blocks,  are  removed  in  a  similar 
manner,  cogs  being  built  at  c  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  whole  of  the  above  operations,  half  the  coal  produced 
goes  down  one  gate-road,  and  half  down  the  other,  as  shown  by  the 
arrows,  the  tubs  being  taken  straight  into  the  face.  While  this  has 
been  going  on,  another  row  of  7-yard  pillars  and  4-yard  openings  have 
been  cut  off  in  the  bottom  coal,  and  the  pillars  removed  in  a  similar 
manner.  This  operation  is  repeated,  until  such  time  as  lire  breaks 
out.  A  rib  is  then  cut  off,  dams  put  in,  and  workings  again  opened 
on  the  other  side  of  it. 

For  the  success  of  this  system  it  is  necessary  that  the  coal  should 
have  a  soft  roof,  and  one  that  comes  down  quietly  without  much 
weight.  In  some  parts  of  the  coalfield  there  is  a  very  hard  roof  which 
will  bear  a  large  amount  of  weight  without  collapsing ;  however,  in 
the  words  of  the  collier,  **  when  the  weight  does  come  on "  nothing 
can  stop  it.     Such  a  roof  is  very  unsuitable  for  this  system. 

The  advantages  claimed  are:  the  gi*eater  first  yield  and  total 
clearance  of  coal. 

The  disadvantages  are :  the  large  amount  of  slack  produced  (this 
being  due  to  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  employed),  and  the  smaller 
total  yield  per  acre.  A  greater  quantity  is  obtained  per  acre  than  by 
the  first  clearance  in  the  square-work  system,  but,  after  the  lapse  of 
considerable  time,  the  ribs  and  pillars  left  in  this  latter  method  of 
working  are  cleared  out.  In  many  cases,  the  remnants  of  the  thick 
coal  are  worked  a  third  time,  thus  obtaining  a  further  yield.  The 
total  produce  of  winning  the  broken  is  about  one-third  of  the  quan- 
tity obtained  by  the  first  working,  of  which  one-third  will  be  coal,  and 
two- thirds  slack.  The  expense  of  winning  the  broken  mine  is  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  getting  the  solid  coal. 

In  every  system  of  thick  coal-mining,  dip  work  is  advantageous, 
as  the  falling  roof-stone  rolls  away  from  the  workmen. 

Pennsylyania. — The  system  of  working  the  Mammoth  Bed,  which 
sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  60  feet»  as  described  by  Messrs.  H.  M. 
Chance*  and  Franklin  Piatt, t  is  similar  to  the  double  stall  method  of 
South  Wales.  Either  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  out  of  a  slope, 
if  no  shaft  is  sunk,  a  main  road,  called  a  ''  gangway,'*  is  branched  out 
right  and  left,  but  for  the  sake  of  not  weakening  the  roof,  the  two 
openings  are  not  placed  quite  opposite  each  other  but  nearly  so. 
Gangways  are  not  driven  truly  along  the  strike  of  the  seam,  but  are 
graded  slightly  (about  6  inches  in  100  feet),  in  order  that  the  full 
waggons  may  be  moved  easily,  and  water  drain  to  the  slope  where  the 
pumps  will  be  situated.  A  parallel  road  some  few  (10)  yards  away, 
called  a  heading,  is  driven  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

As  soon  as  the  gangways  have  proceeded  so  far  that  the  subsidence 

*  Second  Oeo.  Survey  of  Penrun/lvania.    Beport  A.  C,    Coed- Mining » 

t  Ibid,    Report  A  t.    Coal  Waste,    The  chapter  on  Mining  is  by  Mr.  J.  P. 

Wetherill,  and  is  an  expansion  of  a  paper  originally  contributed  to  Amer.  Inst, 
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produced  bj  workizig  the  ocmJ  will  not  affect  the  slope,  stalls  or 
<<  breasts"  are  opened  off  at  or  about  right  angles — i.«.,  up  the  rise. 
These  are  the  working  places,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  solid  rib  of  ooal.  Thej  are  usually  driven  for  a  distance  of 
from  80  to  100  yards,  and  are  never  holed  through  into  the  gang- 
way above,  but  are  driven  up  to  within  10,  15,  or  20  yards  of 
it,  leaving  a  rib  of  coal,  called  'Hhe  chain  pillar,"  for  support.  Breasts 
are  opened  off  the  gangway  as  fast  as  room  is  provided,  and  when  the 
first  breasts  are  exhausted  the  men  are  moved  forward.  The  width  of 
the  breasts  is  governed  by  the  strength  of  the  roof,  the  firmer  this  is 
the  greater  the  width.  Breasts  vary  from  never  less  than  6  yards  to 
never  more  than  12  yards  wide.  When  the  ooal  is  quite  flat  the 
breasts  are  opened  at  right  angles  to  the  gangway,  but  where  the  dip 
is  too  steep  to  allow  a  waggon  to  be  used  in  the  breast^  if  so  driven,  it 
is  opened  at  an  angle  to  the  gangway,  thus  decreasing  the  inclination. 
The  inclination  of  the  bed  usually  limits  the  length  of  the  breasts  from 
300  to  500  feet,  and  coal  lying  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  gangway 
is  mined  from  a  second  series  of  breasts  opened  from  a  second  gang* 
way  driven  above  the  first  one. 

By  the  driving  of  man  ways  and  '<  chutes  "  (shoots),  the  rib  of  coal 
between  the  gangway  and  heading  is  divided  into  pillars,  called 
"  stumps,"  which  are  always  made  larger  than  usual  where  the  roof  is 
strong.  They  form  the  supports  which  keep  open  the  gangway,  the 
main  entrance  to  each  district  which  must  be  preserved.  Where  the 
roof  is  soft,  the  breasts  break  down  in  short  lengths  without  throwing 
much  weight  on  to  the  adjacent  coal,  but  with  a  hard  tenacious  roof  a 
considerable  extent  of  workings  may  remain  open,  to  collapse  sud- 
denly, producing  a  crush  which  may  extend  to  the  gangways,  unless 
the  stumps  are  made  large,  say  15  yards;  more  often  they  vary  from 
7  to  10  yards. 

The  distance  to  which  the  gangway  is  driven  on  each  side  of  the 
slope,  or,  in  other  words,  the  lineal  distance  worked  from  a  single 
opening,  is  dependent  on  the  cost  of  haulage  and  on  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  gangway  open.  Endless  rope  and  chain  haulage  are  not 
used,  but  if  the  coal  is  hard  and  the  roof  good,  it  is  often  cheaper  to 
mine  coal  lying  a  miles  from  the  slope  than  to  open  a  new  one, 
while  if  the  coal  is  soft  and  the  roof  bad,  it  may  be  cheaper  to  open  a 
new  slope  than  to  attempt  to  keep  i  mile  or  less  of  gangway  open. 

The  methods  of  opening  the  breasts  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
roof,  the  quantity  of  ventilation  reouired,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
seam.  Between  the  angles  of  25*  and  30*  the  mined  coal  will  slide  on 
the  floor  of  the  breasts,  but  not  at  any  violent  rate.  From  25*  down 
to  15°  the  coal  will  not  move  unless  sheet-iron  plates  are  laid  on  the 
floor.  For  this  reason  up  to  30*  the  breasts  are  worked  empty,  that 
is  to  say,  the  coal  is  loaded  as  it  is  got ;  over  that  angle  the  coal  when 
mined  rushes  down  the  breasts  with  considerable  force,  and  would 
dash  into  the  gangways  unless  prevented  by  some  obstruction,  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  strong  "  battery  "  or  regulator,  built  of  round 
timber  ;HX>p8  partially  covered  with  planks,  leaving  an  opening 
through  which  the  coal  can  be  run  out  as  required.  Roads  are  kept 
up  the  sides  of  the  breast  by  the  use  of  inclined  props  called 
"jugglers,"  which  are  notched  into  the  floor  and  side  and  are  covered 
with  2-inch  planking.     These  form  the  intake  and  return  airways,  the 
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whole  width  hetween  hein|^  kept  fall  of  loose  ooal.  When  the  breastn 
are  worked  out>  the  pillars  are  robbed  by  taking  off  from  each  as  thick 
a  slice  as  possible. 

In  very  steep  breasts  it  is  impossible  for  a  miner  to  keep  up  to  the 
working  face,  as  he  has  nothing  to  stand  U})on,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  either  to  leave  the  loose  ooal  in  the  breast  or  to  erect  some 
artificial  support.    .A  common  method  of  opening  out  work  in  such 
oases  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  24a     The  breasts  are  opened  by  driving 
in  two  shoots  for  a  distance  of  8  to  10  yards,  connecting  them  by  a 
cross  drivage,  and  then  carrying  the  working  forward  its  full  width. 
Four  strong  pn^s,  a,  are  set  just  above  the  pillar  so  cut  off,  and 
against  these,  two  log  batteries  are  built,  in  each  of  which  is  left  an 
opening,  say  4  feet  square,  that  will   permit   large   lumps  to  pass 
through  freely.     Roads  are  kept 
up  each  side  of  the  breast  by  the 
use  of  inclined  props  ('^jugglers"), 
shown  in   position    in   Fig.    241, 
which  is  a  section  across  a  breast. 
The  surplus  coal  may   be  drawn 
out  at  the  bottom  through   the 
opening    in   the    battery,    but   is 
more   frequently   sent  down  the 
man- ways;   the  loose  coal   is   al- 
lowed    to     remain     undisturbed 
until  the  breast  is  driven  to  the 
limit. 

The  advantage  in  this  system 
is  in  having  two  chutes,  as  the 
coal  may  be  rapidly  drawn  from 
the  breast  if  there  is  any  danger 
apprehended  of  its  being  covered 
by  falls;  it  also  frequently  happens 
in  two-chute  breasts  that  when 
one  passage  becomes  blocked  by 
coal  the  other  will  continue  open, 
and  that  in  time  the  movement 
there  will  free  the  coal  in  the 
other.  The  disadvantages  are 
numerous.  Stoppage  of  both 
chutes  are  common,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, ventilation  is  not  only  suspended  in  the  breast  directly 
affected,  but  often  in  all  others  past  it.  Unless  an  additional  man- 
way  is  driven  through  the  stump  pillar  between  the  breasts,  the 
men  have  to  travel  through  the  battery  chutes.  With  two  chutes 
the  coal  is  drawn  from  the  nde  of  the  breasts,  and  the  movement 
often  unseats  the  jugglers  and  breaks  in  the  man-ways. 

For  these  reasons  breasts  are  often  started  with  one  chute  in  the 
centre.  Where  this  crosses  the  heading  three  strong  props  are  placed 
along  the  centre  line,  and  the  breast  is  afterwards  widened  out  to  its 
full  size  and  carried  forward.  The  props  at  the  heading  form  the 
battery,  and  also  a  stopping  to  direct  the  air  current  into  the  breast 
man-ways.  Should  anything  break  down  iu  the  latter,  the  stopping 
can  be  removed  and  the  air  current  sent  direct  to  the  inside-4>reasts^ 
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Man-ways  are  driven  through  the  pillars  hetween  each  pair  of  breasts. 
An  elaboration  of  the  above,  introducing  a  return  airway  (Figs.  242 
and  243),  is  highly  recommended  and  largely  adopted  where  the  seam 
is  steeply  inclined,  the  coal  free,  and  apt  to  give  off  quantities  of  gas. 
For  greater  security  the  gangway  is  driven  along  the  roof  of  the  seam, 
this  position  also  allowing  the  coal  chutes  to  be  driven  at  a  smaller 
angle,  giving  the  loaders  greater  control  over  the  movement  of  the 
coal.  The  main  chute  is  driven  9  to  10  feet  wide  for  a  distance  of 
8  or  9  yards  where  the  battery  is  placed.  From  this  point  up,  the 
breast  is  widened  out  to  its  full  dimensions  in  a  distance  of  5  to  7 
yards.  A  space  of  about  3  feet  wide  is  partitioned  off  from  the  coal 
chute,  serving  as  a  man-way  for  the  starter  to  reach  the  battery  from 
the  gangway.  A  man-way  chute,  6  feet  by  6  feet,  is  driven  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  pillar  for  about  8  yards  and  then  branched  off  right 


Figs.  242  and  343. 

and  left  ^" slant  chutes"),  joining  each  breast  where  it  is  of  full 
width.  The  main  feature  of  the  plan  is  an  air  course,  c,  driven  against 
the  top  above  the  gangway,  and  connected  with  the  man  ways  ee 
between  each  breast,  by  the  passages  //,  This  air  course  is  not 
generally  in  use,  but  only  when  the  breasts  are  exhausted,  or  re- 
pairs are  necessary  to  the  man- ways  dd.  Where  the  coal  is  not 
very  strong  and  liable  to  run,  that  is  to  say,  break  away  from  the 
solid  without  mining,  this  plan  possesses  many  advantages ;  the  breast 
can  be  worked  in  the  bottom  bench  only,  and  the  excess  coal  run 
down  the  slant  chutes.  When  the  breast  is  finished  the  loose  coal 
it  contains  can  be  drawn  out  at  the  three  chutes. 

Where  the  seams  are  not  very  thick  and  the  coal  is  soft,  especially 
when  the  impurities  are  large,  breasts  are  worked  ''on  batteries," 
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that  is  to  sajr,  rows  of  props  are  set  across  the  stall  every  15  to  20 
feet  as  it  progresses,  and  planks  nailed  to  them,  forming  platforms, 
on  which  the  men  can  stand  up  to  their  work.  The  clean  coal  is 
passing  away  through  the  hreast  man- ways,  and  the  refuse  thrown 
back  into  the  space  occupied  by  loose  coal  in  the  systems  previously 
illustrated.  This  method  was  used  in  hard,  clean  coal,  but  in  the 
absence  of  refuse,  which  is  partly  packed  against  the  batteries  or  plank 
dams,  shots  throw  down  the  coal  with  such  force  that  the  props,  <ko., 
are  often  swept  away  ;  the  danger  of  this,  especially  in  a  clean  seam, 
where  the  breast  would  be  empty  below  the  battery,  and  the  damage 
to  the  coal  by  smashing  has  led  to  its  abandonment  in  such  cases. 

In  seams  pitching  la*  to  13°,  breasts  are  worked  as  "on  batteries," 
only  batteries  are  not  required,  as  the  men  can  stand  up  to  their  work 
without  support;  the  chutes  will  be  laid  with  sheet  iron.  Where 
the  inclination  is  still  smaller,  the  waggons  will  be  taken  direct  to 
the  breast,  a  good  tramroad  being  kept  up  on  one  side.  In  the  latter 
case  the  resemblance  between  anthracite  mining  and  the  double  stall 
method  of  South  Wales  becomes  very  apparent 

When  the  gangways  and  breasts  have  been  opened  out  to  the 
furthest  distance  that  economical  working  will  allow,  the  pillars 
between  the  breasts  and  the  stumps  are  robbed  or  reduced,  beginning 
at  the  farthest  distance  and  bringing  the  work  back  to  the  outlet  or 
slope.  This  procedure,  by  removing  the  pillars  which  support  the 
roo^  often  brings  on  large  subsidences  or  **  caves  in." 

France. — Both  the  methods  already  described  differ  in  one  impor- 
tant feature  from  the  mining  of  thick  seams  as  practised  in  France^ 
aa  the  only  stowing  material,  if  any,  used  in  the  chambers  is  the  small 
quantity  produced  from  the  bands  of  inferior  coal  or  dirt  intermingled 
with  the  seam,  and  there  is  rarely  any  attempt  to  use  even  this  small 
quantity  in  a  systematic  manner.  On  the  Continent,  complete  stow- 
ing of  the  workings  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  huge 
quarries  at  the  surfisM^e  are  worked  for  the  sole  object  of  supplying 
material,  which  is  sent  down  into  the  mine  and  used  for  gobbing  up 
the  workings.  Care  is  taken  that  the  circulation  of  the  tubs  is  as 
nearly  automatic  as  possible ;  they  gravitate  from  the  screens,  where 
they  are  emptied  of  coal,  to  the  quarry,  where  they  are  filled  with 
rock,  and,  after  being  raised  to  a  suitable  height  by  mechanical  means, 
gravitate  to  the  pit  top  where  they  are  lowered  into  the  mine.  The 
workings  underground  are  generally  to  the  deep  of  the  pit  bottom, 
and  the  tubs  of  rock  are  delivered  to  the  highest  point  of  the  working 
place  before  being  emptied,  in  order  that  the  gobbing  material  cbji /aU 
into  the  required  situation.  Shovelling  it  into  position  is  out  of  the 
question  owing  to  cost. 

Then,  again,  the  thick  seams  are  divided  up  into  slices,  each  of 
which  is  taken  out  by  a  separate  working.  Two  plans  are  adopted— 
in  one  the  slices  are  horizontal  and  are  taken  across  the  bed  of  coal 
(from  roof  to  floor)  from  inclined  planes  driven  from  one  level  to  the 
next  above  it,  the  development  and  opening  out  of  the  levels  and 
inclines  being  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  rearer  coals  of  North 
Staffordshire.  In  the  second  method  roads  are  driven  along  the  strike 
of  the  seam  at  regular  intervals  apart,  and  the  successive  slices  are 
removed  by  a  series  of  inclined  stalls  driven  to  the  deep  and  parallel 
with  the  roof  and  floor  of  the  seam. 
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In  hard  ooal,  the  inclined  method  of  working  ii  preferahle  for  a 
seam  dipping  less  than  15*,  unless  it  be  irregnlar  or  contain  old 
workings,  or  unless  it  be  of  too  great  a  thickness,  when  the  method  of 
horizontal  slices  should  be  resorted  to.  In  seams  dipping  15*  to  30* 
the  inclined  method  id  also  advisable,  especiallj  where  the  coal  con- 
tains bands  of  refuse,  but  the  horizontal  method  is  the  only  one 
applicable  to  deposits  of  irregular  form,  or  to  seams  dipping  more  than 
30  ,  when  the  inclined  slice  becomes  too  dangerous,  while  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  working  places  are  level  it  also  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  rendering  haulage  easy. 

The  method  of  working  bj  inclined  slices  at  Blanzy  Colliery  in  a 
seam  15  feet  thick,  dipping  i  in  5,  as  described  by  Mr.  L.  Mathet, 
consists  in  dividing  the  bed  into  two  equal  parts,  taking  the  lower 
one  out  first,  and  then  following  on  with  the  upper  layer  before  the 
first  is  finished.  The  method  of  opening  otkt,  and  the  details  of  the 
working  places,  are  shown  in  Figs.  244  to  249.  A  commencement  is 
made  by  opening  out  in  the  bottom  slice  on  one  side  only  of  an  incline 
driven  along  the  dip  of  the  seam,  two  narrow  roads  {xx.  Fig.  245),  10 
yards  apart,  and  continuing  them  until  the  boundary  or  the  extremity 
of  the  district  is  reached,  when  they  are  connected  by  a  cross-road,  t, 


a,  driven  parallel  with  the  floor.  The  stall  so  formed  is  then  worked 
backwards  towards  the  incline,  and  the  space  behind  the  workmen 
packed  with  refuse.  The  gobbing  material  is  brought  in  along  the 
higher  level,  and  is  lowered  into  the  wY>rking  places  by  small  winches 
worked  by  compressed  air,  which  also  serve  to; pull  up  the  tubs  loaded 
with  coal  to  the  levels  from  whence  they  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
incline  by  horses.  At  the  end  of  twenty  days  a  piece  of  the  lower 
slice  of  coal,  represented  by  shading  in  Fig.  245,  has  been  removed, 
and  a  third  level  road,  x',  has  reached  the  boundary  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  a/  by  the  cross-stall  3,  4.  The  coal  here  is  also  worked 
back  towards  the  incline,  until  at  the  end  of  forty  days  the  lower 
slice  has  been  removed  to  the  extent  shown  by  the  shaded  portion  in 
Fig.  246,  while  a  fourth  winning  headway,  x"*,  has  been  driven  to  the 
boundary  and  connected  with  x^  by  the  stall  5,  6. 

The  development  and  winning  of  the  lower  slice  still  continues, 
but  at  this  period  workings  are  also  opened  in  the  upper  lift.  All  the 
stalls  have  hitherto  been  driven  parsJlel  with  the  inclination  of  the 
bed,  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  road  (c.  Fig.  246)  be  started  from  the 
level  x'  and  be  driven  horizontally  it  will  soon  reach  the  roof  of  the 
seam.  It  is  then  continued  to  the  deep,  over  the  gob  of  the  first  lift, 
and  a  face  opened,  and  also  brought  back  towards  the  incline,  as  will 
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be  seen  from  the  sectional  elevation  (Fig.  247),  which  represents  the 
progress  made  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days.  A  second  horizontal 
road  is  then  started  {e,  Fig.  247)  to  remove  the  prism  between  the 
second  level,  a/,  and  the  roof  adjoining  the  boundary  of  the  district. 
Similar  operations  are  carried  out  in  the  levels  which  have  by  this 
time  been  driven  farther  to  the  rise,  and  at  the  end  of  eighty  and  one 
hundred  days  the  works  present  the  appearance  shown  respectively 
by  Fig.  248  and  Fig.  249. 

Working  Seams  Iiying  near  Together. — In  the  South  Stafford- 
shire coalfield,  when  the  distance  between  two  seams  does  not  exceed 
6  feet,  the  general  practice  is  to  work  the  lower  one  first  by  longwall, 
carrying  gob  roads  in  the  ordinary  manner.  When  the  boundary  is 
reached  the  roads  are  ripped  down  into  the  upper  seam,  which  is 
then  taken  back  longwork  towards  the  shafts.  In  many  cases  it  is 
found  that  by  such  procedure  the  upper  seam  not  only  makes  a 
greater  percentage  of  large  coal  than  it  would  have  done  if  it  had 
been  cleared  off  first,  but  that  the  cost  of  production  is  less,  as  the 
undercutting  is  easier. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Warwickshire  coalfield  all  the  seams 
come  together,  being  only  separated  by  a  small  thickness  of  partings, 
amounting  to  as  little  as  2  feet  between  each  seam.  The  method  ot' 
working  has  been  described  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Melly.*  A  pair  of  dip  roads 
are  driven  in  the  lowest  of  the  seams  to  be  worked  to  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  500  or  600  yards.  A  cross-drift  is  then  cut  through  all  the 
four  seams  (shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  250),  and  they  are  each 


Fig.  250. 

opened  out  by  level  headings  to  a  distance  of  from  150  to  200  yards  on 
each  side,  cross-cuts  at  each  end,  and  generally  one  in  the  middle, 
connecting  the  four  seams  for  ventilation.  In  this  way,  eight 
different  stalls,  or  working  places,  are  at  once  made,  each  of  which 
may  be  partly  holed  every  day,  so  that  50  to  60  tons  should  be 
delivered  to  the  flat  A  B  from  each  one,  and  to  this  point  an  incline 
rope,  which  takes  from  15  to  20  tubs  at  a  time,  delivers  the  empty  tubs. 

^  Each  face  follows  behind  the  other,  and  as  only  a  very  short  parting 
exists  between  the  seams,  there  is  considerable  breakage,  as  the  faces 
cannot  possibly  proceed  at  a  greater  speed  than,  say,  2  yards  per 
week,  and  as  the  distance  at  which  the  face  of  one  seam  lies  behind 
another  is  about  10  yards,  the  coal  in  each  case  has  only  five  or  six 
weeks  in  which  to  settle  down  or  deteriorate  before  being  worked. 

The  main  flat  A  B  is  made  to  last  a  long  time,  generally  two  or 
three  months,  and  the  faces  adjoining  the  road  are  allowed  to  hang 
back  a  little,  as  making  a  new  flat  is  rather  an  expensive  business. 

^  In  Fifeshire,  where  the  Jersey  coal  seam  sometimes  runs  to  15  feet 
thick,  and  consists  of  two  layers  of  coal  separated  by  about  4  feet  of 
•  N.E.L,  xxriii,,  151 ;  and  Brit.  Soc  Min,  Stud,,  x.,  104. 
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spoil,  the  method  of  working  has  been  described  by  Mr.  A.  Bart,*  and 
consists  in  removing  the  lower  portion  of  the  seam  first  by  longwall 
and  the  upper  layer  afterwards.  A  heading  is  first  driven  to  the  rise 
in  the  bottom  coal,  and  at  intervals  of  from  12  to  15  yards 
ordinary  roads  are  branched  off  along  the  strike  (Fig.  251),  and 
a  long  wall  face  carried  forward  at  an  angle  with  the  line  of  full 
dip.  To  get  sufficient  height  in  the  working  roads,  the  middle 
band  of  dirt  is  always  ripped  down,  and  sometimes  when  the 
seam  varies  in  thickness  part  of  the  top  coal  is  also  removed. 
The  dirt  produced  from  the  fireclay  holing  of  the  bottom  coal, 
and  that  obtained  from  ripping  the  stall  roads,  is  used  to  carefully 
pack  the  gob  which  is  completely  stowed,  no  open  spaces  being 
left.  The  sides  of  each  rojEui  are  carefully  built  up  with  stone 
for  a  width  of  2^  feet,  and  at  intervals  chocks  2^  feet  square  are  used 
to  strengthen  such  buildings.  A  cross-section  of  the  face  in  the 
bottom  coal  workings  is  shown  in  Fig.  252.        ' 
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Fig.  251. 


Fig.  252. 


The  working  back  of  the  upper  layer  of  coal  commences  at  the 
second  heading,  which  is  driven  as  usual  in  longwall  working  for 
cutting  off  the  stall  roads.  As  soon  as  this  has  cut  off  all  the  roads 
out  of  the  first  heading,  the  working  of  the  top  coal  commences  at  the 
top  end  or  innermost  part  of  the  second  heading.  The  firdt  place  is 
taken  a  few  feet  back  before  the  second  is  started,  and  so  on,  each  stall 
leading  the  other  a  distance  of  about  10  feet  (Fig.  251).  The  coal 
worked  in  this  operation  is  taken  back  to  the  first  heading  along  the 
same  roads  which  were  made  in  working  the  bottom  coal,  these  being 
ripped  a  second  time  if  necessary.  The  holing  of  the  top  coal  is  made 
in  the  waste  of  the  first  working. 

In  the  Saar  district,  Rhenish  Prussia,  a  seam,  consisting  of  3  feet 
.  of  bottom  coal  and  from  4  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet  3  inches  of  top  coal, 
separated  by  a  rock  band,  having  a  mean  thickness  of  2  feet  5  inches, 
which  was  originally  worked  in  one  operation,  is  now  got  by  a  method 
identical  with  that  described  above.  It  is  stated  that  the  working 
cost  has  been  reduced  by  5  Jd.  per  ton ;  that  the  measures  come  down 
regularly  both  in  the  forward  workings  and  in  the  face  coming  back, 
while  accidents  from  falls  have  greatly  diminished ;  that  less  timber  is 


♦  Fed.  Inst.,  xiv.,  194. 
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required ;  that  all  the  ooal  is  taken  out,  while  formerly  pillars  were 
cut  off  and  lost,  and  frequently  a  portion  of  the  top  coal  had  to  he  left 
to  support  the  roof;  and  that  the  ventilation  is  improved. 

The  main  coal  at  Moira  Colliery,  Leicestershire,*  which  is  14  feet 
thick,  is  worked  in  two  divisions.  The  main  roads  are  driven  out 
some  40  to  50  yards  apart  in  the  solid  to  the  boundary  on  the  bottom 
of  the  seam,  and  when  this  has  been  done  the  coal  is  brought  back  in 
two  lifts,  each  7  feet  thick,  by  longwall  working  homewards,  the  lower 
face  leading  the  upper  one  by  a  distance  of  about  10  yards.  Figs.  253 
and  254  show  in  plan  and  section  the  arrangement  of  packs,  wastes, 
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Figs.  253  and  254. 

and  jig  for  each  stall,  and  the  position  of  the  two  faces.  Each  road 
brings  back  20  yards  of  coal  on  either  side.  As  the  main  coal  is  very 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  and  also  gives  off  moderate  quantities 
of  gas  when  first  opened  out,  constant  watchfulness  is  required  in 
order  to  detect  any  smouldering  material  in  the  back  workings,  and 
as  an  additional  precaution  walls  composed  of  stones  and  dirt,  c  d,  are 
built  across  the  stalls  in  the  bottom  coal  workings  at  intervals  not 
exceeding  20  yards,  sealing  up  the  wastes  and  preventing  access  to 
the  goaf  behind.  A  rib  of  coal,  some  3  to  4  yards  wide,  is  left  in  the 
top  ooal^oyer  each  of  these  cross  walls. 


Coll.  Guard,,  Ixxvii,  10^ 
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Spontaneons  Combustion. — Some  seams  of  coal  are  particularlj 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  the  first  signs  of  which  are  given  by 
a  peculiar  smell,  termed  ''fire  stink."  This  undesirable  state  of 
affairs  is  produced  by  three  agencies : — (a)  oxidation  of  the  organic 
constituents ;  (6)  iron  pyrites ;  (c)  pressure.  The  first  is  undoubtedly 
the  main  one,  but  is  assisted  materially  by  the  other  two. 

(o)  Oxidation  of  the  Organic  Conittttuents. — Richter's*  experiments 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  high  importance  of  this  action,  and  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  being  the  most  effective  of  the  three.  Goal 
absorbs  oxygen,  one  part  combining  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
forming  carbonic  acid  and  water,  while  the  other  enters  into  com- 
bination with  the  coal,  and  proportionally  increases  its  weight.  This 
alone  would  fix  careful  attention  on  this  action,  as  it  is  found  that, 
before  combustion,  coal  so  inclined  emits  large  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Heating  results  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
absorption  is  favoured  by  heating,  moisture,  fine  division,  and  absence 
of  light ;  everything  thus  combines  to  favour  decomposition. 

(6)  Iron  Pyrites. — This  substance  on  decomposing  yields,  first, 
ferrous  sulphate,  and  secondly,  ferric  sulphate;  the  former  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  form  of  colourless  fibres,  protruding  here  and  there 
from  the  face  of  the  coal,  while  the  latter  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  is 
more  frequently  observed.  These  products  may  suffer  further  decom- 
position, sulphuric  acid  being  sometimes  formed,  and  as  their  volume 
exceeds  that  of  the  original  pyrites,  disintegration  of  the  coal  is 
effected,  together  with  a  small  heating  in  close  proximity  to  each  lump 
of  pyrites.  The  heat  generated  is  quite  incapable  of  commencing  a 
fire,  but  it  may  help,  in  a  great  degree,  the  action  of  other  agents. 
Ferric  sulphate  is  reduced  to  ferrous  sulphate  by  contact  with  small 
particles  of  carbon,  and  hence  may  act  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  to  the 
organic  constituents  of  the  coal. 

(c)  Friction  from  Slippings. — Pressure  from  the  roof  on  pillars 
cracks  them,  and  grinds  the  irregular  sides  of  these  fissures  together, 
thus  producing  heat  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  coal.  Now^ 
small  coal  does  not  absorb  more  oxygen  than  large  coal,  but  it  does  so 
more  rapidly,  and  the  temperature  rises  very  quickly.  Really  solid 
pillars  never  fire,  it  is  only  when  they  are  being  crushed  that  combus- 
tion occurs.  The  heat  acting  on  the  small  coal  produced  by  the 
grinding  action,  may  also  subject  it  to  the  process  of  slow  distillation,, 
and  produce  a  quantity  of  bituminous  matter,  which,  on  the  addition 
of  further  heat,  suddenly  bursts  into  flame. 

Development, — The  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  the  primary  agent  in  producing  combustion.  The  amount  of  heat 
that  would  be  given  out  by  the  oxidation  of  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
in  any  coal  can  be  easily  estimated,  and,  on  calculation,  it  is  speedily 
recognised  that  this  heat  could  not  produce  the  results  attributed  to 
it,  even  if  the  pyrites  existed  in  isolated  nodules ;  another  argument- 
in  &vour  of  this  is  the  very  slow  nature  of  the  process;  the  heat  pro- 
duced is  consequently  dissipated,  and  only  a  small  heating  of  the 
particles  takes  place. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that   the  decomposition  of  iron  pyr- 
ites is  eminently  favourable  to  spontaneous  combustion  ;  owing  to 
the  disintegration  produced,  it  allows  the  coal  to  be  more  readily  per- 
♦  Metallurgy  {Fuel,  «fec),  Dr.  Percy,  1875,  299. 
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meated    by  currents  of  oxygen,  and   the   heating  produced — small 
though  it  may  be — favours  the  action  of  such  currents. 

When  the  first  agent  is  considered,  every  circumstance  seems  to 
combine  to  render  the  action  successful.  Heating,  moisture,  and 
absence  of  light  are  all  conducive  to  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  con- 
stituents of  coal;  it  is  in  seams  most  free  from  pyrites  that  spontaneous 
combustion  takes  place.  The  constitution  of  the  coal  seems  to  be  of 
great  importance ;  it  is  only  in  bituminous  varieties  that  this  undesir- 
able state  of  things  is  found. 

liittle  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  heat 
produced  by  friction ;  the  principal  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is 
the  one  already  given — viz.,  if  fire  be  found  anywhere  it  will  be  in 
the  cracks  of  pillars.  No  doubt  this  is  perfectly  true  as  regards  some 
underground  fires,  but  spontaneous  combustion  is  frequently  found 
occurring  in  heaps  of  coals  above  ground,  and  this  coal  may  contain  a 
very  small  percentage  of  pyrites.  To  account  for  the  fire  under  such 
circumstances  is  impossible,  unless  the  oxidation  theory  is  admitted ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  this  action,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  the  primary  agent,  although  either  of  the  other  two  in  conjunction 
may  greatly  feusilitate  it. 

PrevenHon. — This  can  only  be  done  by  the  loading  up  and  removal 

of  all  fine  slack  and  refuse.     A  vigorous  current  of  cool  air  must  be 

circulated  through  the  workings,  cooling  the  surface  of  coal  over  which 

it   sweeps.      The  practice  of    i-educing  the  quantity  of  air  passing 

cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned ;  such  procedure  increases  the  risk 

of  combustion,  because  sufficient  air    is    always  left  for  oxidation, 

and,  owing  to  the  small  volume,  the  air  gets  heated  higher  than  the 

surrounding  strata,  and  consequently  aids,  instead  of  impedes,  the 

risk. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  a  vigorous  current  of  air  is  inadvisable ; 
if  combustion  has  broken  out  the  quantity  of  air  should  be  reduced, 
but  until  that  point  is  reached  a  diminution  in  quantity  only  acta 
detrimentally. 

In  longwall  workings,  close  and  effective  stowing  of  the  gob  with 
roof  stone  is  the  best  preventive ;  if  sufficient  material  is  not  available 
to  completely  fill  the  excavation,  the  packs  should  take  the  form  of 
square  cogs,  and  be  arranged  draught-board  fashion.  In  Warwick- 
shire, the  sides  of  many  of  the  gob  roads  are  plastered  with  a  layer  of 
F^V  puddled  clay  several  inches  thick.  In  thick  seams,  as  there  is 
y^a^-tically  neither  roof  nor  sides  to  timber  to  in  the  workings,  the 
y^Jj^  method  of  dealing  with  a  fire  is  to  isolate  it  by  damming  off  the 
M^^^^^d  area. 


JLf  a  fire  occurs  in  a  fast  road,  or  in  the  gob  in  a  thin  seam,  an 
^xnpt  should  always  be  made  to  dig  it  out.  As  an  additional 
^^^^^^^uard,  lines  of  water  mains  are  often  laid  along  all  the  principal 
f^^^ixds,  these  pipes  being  connected  to  the  water  behind  the  tubbing 
ixrB.  't^he  shaft.  High  pressure  water  is  invaluable  at  collieries  liable  to 
B^>o:K:a.taneou8  combustion;  if  a  fire  is  attacked  vigorously  at  its  com- 
iV3>^s:fe.cement  it  is  often  mastered,  but  when  it  attains  fair  proportions, 
%^  ^Kic^ay  not  only  occasion  enormous  expense,  but  be  a  source  of  con- 
'*^i*^'*:».«»l  trouble  and  danger. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HAUIiAaE. 

Primitive  Methods. — Daring  the  present  century  no  branch  of  the 
various  operations  in  coal-mining  has  improved  more  than  haulage. 
In  the  olden  times,  carrying  the  mineral  on  the  shoulders  of  men  or 
women  was  the  method  universally  employed,  and  is  still  carried  out 
in  places  where  civilisation  is  imperfect.  The  practice  is,  however, 
adopted  in  one  instance  in  our  own  country,  where  the  conditions  are 
such  that  any  other  system  would  be  impracticable — viz.,  the  iron- 
stone mines  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  earliest  improvement  con- 
sisted in  the  introduction  of  sledges,  which  are  now  employed  to  a 
limited  extent,  for  hauling  coal  from  the  working  places  in  thin  seams 
to  the  roadways,  as  it  is  impracticable  to  lay  a  line  of  tramway  along 
the  face.  In  the  thin  seams  of  the  Somersetshire  coalfield,  where  the 
coal  is  14  to  16  inches  thick,  roads  4  to  5  feet  high  are  carried  up  to 
the  face  at  distances  of  about  40  yards  apart,  and  along  these  tubs 
are  brought.  In  the  face  the  coal  is  loaded  on  to  an  ordinary  plank 
about  12  inches  broad,  and  6  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened 
to  a  piece  of  chain  having  a  hook  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  plank. 
The  chain  is  passed  between  a  boy's  legs  and  the  hook  connected  to 
a  ring  on  a  leather  belt  fastened  round  his  waist.  The  plank  is 
dragged  to  the  way-end,  and  its  load  placed  in  the  tub  waiting  there. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  only  one  loading.  Every  time  coal  is  emptied  from  one  tub  to 
another,  breakage  results,  and,  in  addition,  it  costs  money  and  labour. 

Bails. — At  the  present  time,  practically  all  the  rails  used  are  of 
the  flange  pattern ;  bridge  and  angle  designs  having  been  abandoned. 
The  sections  employed  have  gradually  got  heavier,  owing  to  the  more 
permanent  nature  of  the  ways,  and  the  desire  to  make  haulage  work 
as  smoothly  and  with  as  few  hindrances  as  possible.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  wear  of  a  rail  is  largely  influenced  by  its  com- 
position, but  the  shape  of  the  section  and  disposition  of  metal  in  the 
different  parts  is  of  greater  moment.  The  use  of  heavy  rails  does  not 
necessarily  ensure  long  wear. 

The  designing  of  rail  sections  has  of  late  received  considerable 
attention,  especially  in  the  United  States,  and  several  papers  on  the 
subject  have  been  contributed  to  the  Amer.  Inst.  M.  E.*  These 
refer  to  the  heavier  sections  employed  on  railways,  but  are  none  the 
less  true,  if  applied  to  the  designs  in  use  in  collieries.  The  chief 
points  brought  out  are,  that  the  head  should  have  as  broad  a  wearing 
surface  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  too  deep.     If  too  much  metal  is 

*  Certain  Conditions  m  Manvfticture  of  Steel  Bails,  F.  A.  Delano,  xvi.,  594; 
Steel  Bails  and  SpecificoAions  for  manufacture,  R.  W.  Hunt,  xvii.,  226  and  77S; 
A  System  of  Bail  Sectums  in  Series,  P.  H.  Dudley,  xviii,  763. 
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in  the  head,  the  temperature  at  the  finish  of  the  rolling  process  must 
be  high,  which  produces  a  metal  loose  in  structure  that  rapidly  wears 
awaj  in  use.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rail  is  finished  by  colder 
rolling,  the  compactness  or  physical  hardness  of  the  metal  is  increased. 
It  is  evident  that  the  smaller  the  section  the  deeper  will  the  effect  of 
the  compression  of  the  rolls  penetrate,  and  the  finer  will  be  the  grain 
of  steel. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  appointed  a  Committee 
to  draw  out  some  standaid  rail  sections,  and  a  report  of  the  progress 
made,  has  been  published.*  Ten  different  sets  of  designs  were  pre- 
pared, the  following  dimensions  averaging  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the 
individual  sections,  if  any  wide  deviations  which  appear  in  one  set 
of  sections  only  be  neglected;  Heady  12  inches  radius,  top  comer 
^  inch,  lower  comer  ^  inch,  vertical  sides,  percentage  of  metal  41  -5  ; 
Neck^  \  inch  top  and  bottom  fillet  radii,  sides  either  straight  or  12  inches 
radius  (there  appears  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point),  per- 
centage of  metaJ  21*0 ;  Baae^  37  5 
per  cent,  of  metal,  width  same 
as  height  of  rail,  sides  vertical, 
with  ^  inch  top  and  bottom 
corner  radii,  angle  of  head  and 
top  of  base  alike,  13*  (about  4^ 
to  i).  The  width  of  the  head  is 
0-54  and  the  depth  of  head  0*287 
of  the  total  height  of  rail.  Fig. 
255  shows  a  section  of  rail 
weighing  30  lbs.  to  the  yard, 
designed  on  these  lines,  which 
the  author  is  employing  largely 
on  main  roads  at  a  colliery  where 
the  total  load  of  coal  and  tub 
is  25  cwts.'  It  replaced  a  rail 
weighing  39  lbs.,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  arrangement  of  material 
was  bad.  The  disposition  of  the 
material,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  wear  with  the  least  weight,  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the  rail  account  at  large  collieries  is 
quite  enough  without  wasting  more  money  on  putting  steel  into  parts 
where  it  is  not  wanted. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Dudley  t  prefers  to  place  the  line  of  the  radii  for  the 
sides  of  the  web  above  the  centre,  so  as  to  make  the  lower  portion  of 
the  web  thicker,  for  the  following  reasons : — To  more  nearly  equalise 
the  heat  of  the  section  between  the  base  and  the  head,  permitting 
colder  rolling ;  to  lower  the  neutral  axis,  better  equalising  the  strain 
of  the  metal  between  the  base  and  the  head,  and  checking  the 
tendency  to  permanent  set;  to  check  the  tendency  of  the  web  to 
bend  near  the  base  of  the  rail  under  heavy  traffic. 

The  following  specification  %  is  recommended  when  ordering  from 
manufacturers : — 

The  section  of  rail,  when  rolled,  shall  conform  to  the  template  furnished ;  with 
an  allowance  in  height  of  -^  inch  under  and  ^  inch  over  permitted. 


Fig.  255. 


*  Eng,  and  Min,  Joum^t  i89i>  U.>  319. 

\AfMr,  Ifut.  M,K,  xviii.,  781.  t^^^^»  ^^'i  23& 
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The  length  of  rail  ahall  be feet ;  a  yariation  in  length  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch 

loD^r  and  shorter  will  be  allowed. 

The  rails  must  be  free  from  all  mechanical  defects  and  flaws,  shall  be  sawed 
■qnare  at  the  ends,  and  the  burrs  made  by  the  saws  carefully  chipped  or  filed  o£f, 
particularly  under  ^e  head  and  on  the  top  of  the  flange. 

The  rails  shall  be  smooth  on  the  heads,  straight  in  all  directions,  and  without 
any  twist  or  kinks,  particular  attention  being  given  to  having  the  ends  without 
any  drop. 

The  steel  to  contain  as  high  a  percentage  of  carbon  as  the  makers  are  willing 
to  put  in. 

In  the  working  places  the  lightest  weight  possible  of  rails  should 
be  employed,  just  strong  enough  to  carry  the  loaded  tubs. 

Iiength  of  Bails. — In  the  workings,  the  usual  length  is  6  feet,  or 
sometimes  3  feet  when  a  longer  length  is  inadmissible.  The  length 
should  be  such  that  the  weight  is  small,  in  order  that  the  workmen 
can  easily  move  them  about,  as  it  is  here  that  the  greater  quantity  of 
rails  are  lost  by  falls.  For  laying  the  main  roads  no  purpose  is  served 
by  short  rails,  and  for  such  situations,  their  length  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  those  employed  on  surface  railways. 

Gtauge. — The  most  general  gauge  is  24  inches,  although  it  varies 
from  18  inches  to  30  inches.  With  narrow  gauges  the  operation  of 
tipping  the  tubs  sideways  is  facilitated;  indeed,  the  objection  to  a 
narrow  gauge  is  the  ease  with  which  tubs  are  overturned. 

Methods  of  Laying  Bails. — Two  considerations  have  to  be  borne 
in  mind  here.  In  the  working  places,  especially  where  the  longwall 
system  is  used,  rails  are  being  frequently  taken  up  and  relaid  in 
another  position.  This  happens  every  time  the  face  advances,  and  as 
a  result,  the  way  is  not  put  down  with  much 
regard  to  evenness  of  road. 

On  the  other  hand,  greater  care  is  taken 
in  laying  the  rails  in  the  main  road,  because 
the  line  is  a  permanent  one,  and  must  be  kept 
in  good  condition,  in  order  that  resistances  to 
traction  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Care 
is  taken  to  make  the  gradient  as  regular  as 
possible ;  the  rails  are  kept  perfectly  straight, 
or,  if  curves  are  necessary,  they  should  be 
bent  by  a  machine  similar  to  those  used  on 
railways.  At  many  large  collieries  an  ex- 
perienced platelayer  is  employed,  who  super- 
intends the  laying  of  the  main  roads. 

In  laying  curves,  the  gauge  must  be  a  little 
wider  than  on  straight  lines. 

Fish-plating. — To  obtain  a  rigid  and 
straight  joint  on  the  main  lines,  side  strips 
of  steel  called  "fish-plates"  are  fitted  on  each 
side  of  the  web  (a  a.  Fig.  256)  where  the  rails 
meet ;  holes  are  punched  through  the  web  and  through  each  fish-plate, 
and  bolts  placed  in  them  and  screwed  up  tight.  To  allow  for  expan- 
sion, the  holes  through  the  rails  should  be  oval,  and  to  prevent  the 
bolts  turning  round  when  the  nuts  are  being  screwed  up,  either  the 
holes  in  one  fish-plate  are  punched  square,  or  the  bolts  made  oval 
for  a  ahoTt  distance  under  the  head  and  then  round  afterwards,  or 
one  fish-plate  is  punched  with  holes  of  a  pear-shaped  section  (Fig.  257), 


o    o 


Figs.  256  and  257. 
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and  the  bolt  made  of  a  similar  form  just  under  the  head.  The 
remainder  of  the  bolt  is  made  round,  and,  passing  through  the  oval 
hole  in  the  rail,  permits  the  latter  to  move  a  short  distance. 

It  is  important  that  the  fish-plates  should  be  rolled  to  correspond 
with  the  slope  of  the  head  and  top  of  the  base  of  the  rail  to  ensure 
perfect  fit 

BleeperB. — To  give  the  road  a  solid  foundation  the  rails  are  laid 
on  transverse  supports  called  "aleepers,"  which  may  be  constructed 
of  wood,  iron,  or  steel. 

Wood, — The  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  wooden  sleepers 
d^>end  on  the  gauge  of  the  road  and  the  weight  of  the  load  ;  from  3 
inches  to  4  inches  deep  by  6  inches  broad  is  a  common  size.  The 
wood  employed  is  generally  Sootch  fir  or  larch;  the  former  is  cheapest 
in  first  cost,  but  the  latter  has  greater  lasting  capacity. 

To  secure  the  rail  to  the  sleeper  a  hole  is  generally  punched 
through  the  base,  and  a  flat-headed  nail  driven  through  it  into  the 
wood.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  hole  weakens  the  rail  to  a 
Tery  great  extent,  and  breakages  often  result  at  the  point  where  they 
are  punched.  For  this  reason  a  hooked  nail  called  a  <<dog"  is  pre- 
ferred. One  of  these  is  driven  on  each  side  of  the  rail.  Here  a  point 
must  be  noticed ;  the  hook  on  the  dog  is  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
part,  while  the  base  of  the  rail  is  sloping.  As  a  result  the  dog  must 
not  be  driven  vertically  downwards,  but  on  a  slope  (a.  Fig.  258),  iu 


^ 


Fig.  259. 

order  to  obtain  as  large  a  bearing  surface  as  possible  between  the  hook 
of  the  dog  and  the  base  of  the  rail. 

The  objection  to  dogs  is  that  they  do  not  prevent  the  rail  moving 
longitudinally  like  a  nail  does  when  put  through  a  punched  hole. 
The  difficulty  is  completely  overcome  by  cutting  a  small  notch  out  of 
the  base  of  the  rail  where  the  sleepers 
are   to  be  fixed,  and  to^  prevent  these 
being  opposite  each  other  and  weaken- 
ing the  rail  those  on  one  side  of  the 
base  lead  those  on  the  other  side  from 
I   lAch  to  1}  inches  (Fig.   259).     The 
notch  is  not  more  than  a  ^  incdi  deep, 
and  is  taken  oat  of  the  thin   edge  of 
the  base,  instead  of  through  the  thi^est 
part,  as  is  done  when  holes  are  punched 
for  nails. 

/ron.-— Wrought4ron  sleepers  have  been  largely  employed.  They 
consist  of  a  flat  strip  bent  round  at  each  end  to  grasp  the  base  of  the 
rail,  with  a  bloek  (see  Fig.  262)  riveted  on  at  such  a  distance  away 
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that  it  dutches  the  other  side  of  the  rail.  These  sleepers  last  a  long 
time  and  are  easily  repaired,  hut  are  comparatiyelj  heavj,  and  are 
easily  bant, 

SUbL' — Of  late  years  the  use  of  light  steel  sleepers  has  become 
generaL  In  one  form,  Oolquhoun's  patent,  the  rails  are  fastened  by 
punching  two  holes  in  the  sleeper,  one  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
rail,  A  steel  clasp,  or  chair,  is  passed  through  these  holes ;  the  inner 
end  firmly  grasps  the  base  of  the  rail  {a,  Fig.  260),  and  the  whole  is 
Be  cured  in  position  by  a  wooden  key,  6.  The  sleepers  weigh  about  14 
lbs.  each,  and,  as  they  are  not  very  thick,  are  made  of  corrugated  steel 
to  give  extra  strength.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  clasp,  joints 
cdDTkOt  be  made  on  the  sleepers,  and  fish-plates  have  to  be  employed. 

Bagnail's  sleeper  is  made  extra  wide,  and  rail  joints  may  be  made 
on  it.  A  central  concave  corrugation  passes  from  end  to  end,  and, 
although  the  sleeper  is  narrowed  in  the  middle  to  reduce  weight, 
room  is  found  for  two  convex  corrugations,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
central  concave  corrugation  (Fig.  261).     The  jaws,  or  chairs,  four  in 

number,  thrown  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  rails,  are 
strengthened  by  corrugations  at 
the  back ;  the  sides  and  end  of  the 
sleeper  are  turned  down,  thereby 
preventing  lateral  displacement, 
especially  on  curved  lines. 
In  Hii)kins*s  sleeper,  the  edges  are  also  turned  down  all  the  way 
round,  but  the  top  is  flat.     Instead  of  providing  four  small  chairs  at 
eKch  end,  only  two  are  thrown  up,  but  they  are  large  ones,  and  each 
is  Htrengthened  by  corrugations. 

h>  Both  Bagnall's  and  Hipkins's  give  satisfactory  results.  Being  made 
of  steel  tliey  are  very  light,  weighing  only  about  12  lbs.,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, this  lightness  introduces  a  serious  disadvantage.     They  are 


Figs.  262  and  263. 

constructed  of  such  thin  material  that  even  a  small  amount  of  corro- 
sion, such  as  would  be  of  little  moment  on  a  thicker  plate,  seriously 
reduces  their  strength.  In  addition,  as  they  are  made  out  of  one 
piece  of  material,  should  any  of  the  projecting  jaws  be  broken  ofif,  a 
not  infrequent  occurrence,  the  sleeper  becomes  useless.  The  satis- 
factory wearing  results  obtained  from  ordinary  sleepers  made  from  flat 
strips  directed  attention  to  the  question  as  to  whether  their  construc- 
tion could  not  be  improved  without  sacrificing  any  of  their  good 
points,  and  with  a  reduction  in  the  weight  and  a  gain  in  their  stiff- 
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ness.  Such  considerations  led  Mr.  R.  Mantle  to  design  the  sleeper 
shown  in  Figs.  262  and  263,  where  stiffness  is  secured  by  three  longi- 
tudinal ribs  about  |  inch  broad.  The  iron  or  steel  rolled  to  this 
section  is  cut  into  lengths,  the  two  ends  bent  round  to  grip  one  edge 
of  the  flange  of  the  rail,  and  two  brackets,  ac^  riveted  on  at  such  a 
distance  as  is  necessary  to  grasp  the  other  side  of  the  rail.  Steel, 
unfortunately,  corrodes  somewhat  easily,  and  these  sleepers  are  pre- 
ferably made  of  iron,  which  can  be  of  the  commonest  quality.  They 
are  light,  stiff,  convenient,  and  inexpensive. 

Switches. — At  junctions  of  roads,  switches,  or  turn-outs  have  to 
be  employed.  For  permanent  situations  these  are  best  constructed  by 
the  blacksmith  and  platelayer,  copying  those  adopted  on  railwa\s, 
employing  guard  or  check  rails  on  all  curved  portions  (see  Figs.  326 
to  329). 

In  the  working  places,  and  for  temporary  purposes,  where 
turnouts  are  moved  from  time  to  time,  a  more  rough  and  ready 
arrangement  is  required.  An  ordinary  form  consists  of  a  mov- 
able rail  about  6  feet  long  (a  6,  Fig.  264)  pivoted  on  the 
centre  6.  This  rail  can  either 
occupy  the  position  ab,  or 
that  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  a'  b.  Where  the  curve  is 
not  a  sharp  one  this  device 
acts  admirably,  but  in  quick 
turns  it  is  not  so  successful, 
as  it  throws  a  certain  length 

of  straight  rail   where   there  Kg.  264. 

should  be  a  curve. 

The  more  general  practice  is  to  employ  castings  for  a  portion  of 
the  switches.  Middle  beds  and  wing  pieces  can  be  bought  of  any 
radius  and  to  any  gauge.  This  construction  is  very  handy,  easily  laid 
and  removed,  and  generally  applicable  under  any  conditions. 

Plates. — To  readily  turn  tubs  about  at  junctions  where  the  space 
is  limited,  the  rails  are  made  to  terminate,  and  a  plate  of  wrought  or 
cast-iron  about  3  or  4  feet  square  placed  in  the  gap.  The  tub  can 
readily  be  turned  about  in  any  direction,  but  to  guide  it  into  its 
proper  way,  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  an  angle-iron  guard  is  usually 
secured  to  the  plate  by  means  of  set  pins,  and  the  rails  leading  from 
it  are  opened  out  for  a  short  distance  (Figs.  265  and  266). 


1.11    B     B     tiJifr 
Figs.  265  and  266. 


FigB.  267  and  268. 


The  continual  passage  of  the  flange  of  the  wheel  over  one  spot  on 
these  plates  gradually  wears  a  groove  in  them,  especially  where  there 
is  a  lot  of  traffic,  as  at  pit  bottoms,  where  they  are  usually  employed. 
To  remove  an  entire  plate  takes  considerable  time,  and  when  removed,. 
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the  iron  is  good  for  nothing  but  scrap.  To  obviate  this,  loose  wearing 
pieces  shoald  be  introduced.  These  consist  of  two  wedge-shaped  plates 
(a  a,  Figs.  267  and  268),  level  with  the  top  of  the  plate,  which  is 
recessed  to  receive  them.  The  sides  of  the  recess  are  inclined  towards 
each  other,  so  that  the  wearing  pieces  are  in  a  manner  dove-tailed,  and 
when  slid  into  position  in  the  front  end,  are  secured  there  bj  nails,  b 
by  passing  through  them  and  the  main  plnte.  When  worn  out  they 
can  be  replaced  in  two  minutes. 

Turn  Tables. — As  the  labour  of  turning  a  tub  on  plates  is 
considerable  owing  to  the  friction,  revolving  tables  are  substituted. 
These  consist  of  a  circular  frame  and  top  plate,  which,  in  its  com- 
monest form,  runs  on  four  wheel  rollers. 

The  movement  with  the  above  is  comparatively  easy,  but  has  been 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  employment  of  ball  bearings.  In 
Hudson's  turn-table,  a  series  of  balls,  about  3  inches  diameter,  are 
arranged  in  an  annular  groove  (6,  Fig.  269)  and  on  this  the  top  plate 

e  rests,  being  pivoted  on  a  pin,  a, 
in  the  centre.  A  very  simple 
automatic  catch  locks  the  table 
in  any  desired  position.  At  Lye 
Cross  Pit,  South  StaffordshirCi 
Fig.  269.  the  line  of  rails  riveted  on  the 

table  top  are  packed  up  1^ 
inches  at  the  end  to  receive  the  waggons,  and  a  stop  is  attached 
to  prevent  the  tubs  running  over  it,  but  so  arranged  that  by 
slight  pressure  on  a  foot  lever  the  waggons  are  released.  A  stand- 
post  and  lever  are  also  attached  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  table,  the 
lever  being  arranged  to  work  the  catch  and  also  to  pull  the  table 
round.  The  advantages  are,  ease  of  turning,  the  automatic  catch,  and 
the  fact  that  no  lubrication  is  required.  Unless  turntables  of  the 
ordinary  wheel  roller  type  are  well  greased,  the  labour  of  turning  the 
tubs  on  them  is  considerable. 

TUBS. — The  general  English  practice  is  to  make  the  body  rect- 
angular, and  construct  it  either  of  wood,  wrought  iron,  or  steel.  This 
body  rests  on  a  framework,  generally  of  wood — almost  invariably  oak 
— or  sometimes  of  iron.  To  this  frame  are  attached  the  pedestals 
forming  the  bearings  for  the  axles  of  the  wheels. 

Bodies.^— If  wood  is  employed  in  the  body  it  may  be  elm,  larch,  or 
poplar.  The  latter  is  the  cheapest  and  considered  most  economical, 
but  elm  seems  preferable,  as  its  wearing  capacity  is  great.  The  advan- 
tages of  wooden  tubs  are  their  low  first  cost  and  the  ease  with  which 
small  repairs  are  made;  their  disadvantage  is  the  large  amount  of 
repairs  necessary,  when  the  seam  is  anything  but  flat  and  the  roll- 
ing stock  subjected  to  rough  usage.  They  are  usually  constructed  by 
cutting  the  side  and  end  boards  to  the  required  lengths,  putting  an 
&ngle-piece  of  sheet-iron  at  each  corner,  and  bolting  the  boards  to  it. 
This  piece  of  angle-iron  should  extend  along  each  corner  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  and  preferably  should  have  the  lower  ends  bent 
back  on  each  other  to  close  the  angle,  so  that  a  bolt  can  be  fastened 
through  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  This  binds  the  body  and 
bottom  firmly  together,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  strength.  The 
bolts  should  have  half-round  heads  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  tub^ 
with  the  nuts  inside.      If  the  boards  are  not  tongued  and  grooved 
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together,  this  construction  allows  the  removal  of  any  one  broken 
piece  without  disturbing  the  others,  bat  it  is  now  common  in  many 
mines,  especially  fiery  ones,  to  use  a  metal  tongue  between  the  boards, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  small  coal  filtering  through  the  spaces  which 
would  otherwise  exist. 

Wrought-iron  and  steel  bodies  are  largely  employed ;  with  the 
latter  metal  the  weight  is  less,  but  corrosion  is  far  more  rapid  than 
with  wTOUght-iron.  With  rectangular  tubs  the  body  is  generally 
made  of  three  plates,  two  forming  the  sides  and  ends  and  ike  other 
the  bottom.  The  latter  should  always  be  made  slightly  thicker  than 
the  former,  as  it  has  to  stand  the  continual  blows  given  by  material 
thrown  into  the  tub.  The  connection  between  the  bottom  and  sides 
is  made  with  angle-iron,  which  should  have  unequal  sides,  say  3  inches 
by  2  inches,  the  longer  side  being  placed  vertically.  By  doing  so, 
corrosion  is  prevented  at  the  point  where  the  angle-iron  ends.  A 
small  quantity  of  fine  coal  collects  in  the  corners,  gets  wet  and  rots 
the  plate.  If  the  angle-iron  is  made  so  high  that  this  small  accumu- 
lation does  not  reach  above  it  the  action  is  stopped. 

A  band  of  flat  strip  steel  runs  round  the  top  of  the  body,  and 
the  joint  should  always  be  made  at  one  of  the  ends,  never  at  the 
sides.     Rivets  sometimes  come  out,  and 
the  end  of  the  band  projects.    If  the  joint  H 

be  made  at  the  side,  serious  injury  may     \\f\ 

be  caused  to  horses  through  the  project- 
ing part  catching  them.  For  the  same 
reason,  rivets  should  have  snap  heads 
placed  outside,  and  be  knocked  down  on 
the  inside. 

The  usual  form  of  tub  employed  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  is  shown  in  Fig. 
270.  The  advantage  of  this  special  shape, 
is  that  the  carrying  capacity  is  increased 
without  increasing  the  height^  for,  by  bend- 
ing in  the  sides  at  the  bottom,  prac- 
tically a  distance  equal  to  half  the 
diameter  of  the    wheels  is  added  to  the  Fig.  270. 

body  of    the   tubj    and    yet    the    total 

height  above  the  rails  remains  the  same.  With  the  Continental 
thin  seams  this  is  important,  although,  of  course,  the  cost  of  manu- 
fiicture  must  be  considerably  more  than  an  ordinary  rectangular- 
bodied  tub.  With  this  construction  equilibrium  is  very  stable,  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  low.  They  are  made  entirely  of  steel,  the  only 
wood  employed  being  the  buffers,  which  are  situated  at  each  end,  and 
run  right  across  the  plate.  In  general,  seven  plates  are  used  in  the 
manufEMstore,  two  on  each  side,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the 
bottom.  The  side  plates  are  riveted  together,  and  the  end  plates 
secured  to  the  side  and  bottom  ones  by  angle  steel.  The  frames  or 
feet  are  channel  steel  (the  pedestals  lying  in  the  grooves),  and  are 
bolted  to  the  bottom  plate. 

Seamless  steel  tubs  stamped  out  of  a  single  sheet  by  an  hydraulic 
press  have  been  introduced  by  Graham,  Morton  &  Co.  The  sheets 
which  are  oblong  are  first  heated,  and  are  then  pressed  by  a  die  into 
a  mould,  the  surplus  pieces,  which  are  produced  during  folding,  being 
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Fig.  271. 


bent  back  over  the  ends  of  the  tub,  a  portion  of  which  is  therefore 
three  sheets  thick,  as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  271,  which  illustrates  one 

of  the  many  designs  produced.  The  sides 
are  generally  corrugated,  and  the  ends 
are  stiffened  by  a  piece  of  channel  iron 
riveted  along  the  top. 

In  the  thin  nearly  vertical  seams  at 
Niddrie,  Scotland,  the  bodies  of  the  tubs 
are  not  set  at  right  angles  to  the  axles, 
but  at  an  angle  similar  to  that  of  the 
strata,  and  will  consequently  pass  along 
levels,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  by 
the  roof  and  floor  of  the  seam.  If  the 
bodies  were  square  a  triangular  piece  of 
rock  would  have  to  be  got  off  each  side  of  the  level  to  provide 
clearance  space. 

Frames. — The  body  rests  on  a  frame,  either  of  wood  or  iron.  The 
former  consists  of  two  longitudinal  pieces  running  the  entire  length, 
and  connected  either  by  two  cross  baulks,  or  by  two  iron  strips. 
These  bearers  project  past  the  body  and  form  buffers,  which  should 
be  lined  up  with  the  object  of  preventing  those  on  two  suocessive 
tubs  getting  interlocked  when  passing  round  curves,  as,  if  they  do, 
derailment  inevitably  ensues.  The  buffer  end  is  generally  widened 
out  by  adding  on  the  inside  two  pieces  of  wood 
and  placing  a  w rough t-iron  hoop  around,  but  the 
better  practice  is  to  employ  a  cast-steel  or  malleable 
cast-iron  shoe  (Fig.  272). 

A  still  better  plan  is  to  use  iron  frames  ;  they 
cost  a  little  more,  but  wear  better,  and  are  a  little 
lighter.  Here  the  buffers  are  formed  by  a  strip  of 
wood  running  across  the  end  of  the  tub,  and  cross- 
buffering  never  occurs.  Figs.  273  and  274  show  a 
tub  body  and  iron  frame-work  employed  at  Bell  End  Pit,  South 
Staffordshire. 

Height. — The  height  of  a  tub  is  governed  by  the  thickness  of  a 
seam,  but  they  should  not  be  too  deep,  or  the  breakage  of  coal  is 
great.  In  low  seams,  if  the  tub  be  decreased  in  height  and  the  space 
between  it  and  the  roof  increased,  there  is  neither  the  incentive  nor 
the  necessity  to  break  the  coals  to  get  them  into  the  tub.  To  remove 
the  necessity  altogether,  one  end  of  the  tub  is  frequently  made  hinged, 
or  loose,  or  either  one  end  or  a  portion  of  it  is  left  permanently  open. 
Unless  this  is  done  many  of  the  larger  pieces  of  coal  would  have  to 
be  broken  up,  as  there  is  seldom  space  enough  between  the  top  of  the 
tub  and  the  roof  of  the  seam  to  allow  of  their  being  put  into  the  tub 
except  through  an  open  end. 

Size. — The  only  advantage  of  large  tubs  (carrying  20  to  45  cwts.) 
is  that  the  useful  weight  (load)  is  large  compared  with  the  weight  of 
the  tub.  The  disadvantages  are,  they  are  awkward  to  move  about, 
requiring  large  horses  to  haul  them,  and  when  derailed,  several  men 
are  required  to  get  them  on  again.  The  latter  objection  can  be 
removed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  employment  of  small  hydraulic 
lifting  jacks,  which  can  be  readily  carried  about.  Except  in  the 
thicker  seams,  the  employment  of  large  waggons  underground  meana 
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eorrespondingly  large  roadways,  which  are  not  only  costly  to  maintain, 
bat  to  make,  as  a  portion  of  the  roof  or  floor  has  to  be  removed  to 
obtain  headway,  and  the  use  of  the  endless  rope  or  chain  necessitating  a 
double  line  of  rails  in  the  roadways  becomes  impracticable  in  many 
cases.  The  inclination  of  the  seam  also  exercises  considerable  inflaeDce 
on  the  decision,  as  large  weights  on  steep  gradients  are  most  difficujt 
to  deal  with  in,  or  near  to,  the  working  places  where  engine  power  is 
not  available.  For  these  reasons,  except  in  the  anthracite  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  and  in  South  Wales,  we  rarely  find  large  tubs,  the 
preferable  size,  perKaps,  being  those  carrying  12  to  14  cwts.;  they  are 
easy  to  handle,  capable  of  being  put  on  the  rails  by  one  man,  and 
with  any  ordinary  gradient  can  be  moved  by  a  pony. 

Wheels  and  Axles. — Wheels  may  be  constructed  of  cast-iron,  cast- 
steel,  or  forged  steel,  the  former  being  rarely  employed.*  Their  size 
should  be  as  large  as  possible,  with  a  view  of  reducing  friction.  The 
height  of  the  roadways  governs  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  where 
rectangular-bodied  tubs  are  used,  but  by  adopting  the  Continental 
form  flJready  referred  to,  a  large  wheel  can  be  employed  in  a  thin 
seam. 
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Fig.  274. 


An  improvement  of  value  has  been  the  introduction  of  Eyre's  solid 
forged  steel  wheels,  which  are  perfectly  weldless,  bosses,  body,  and  rim 
being  forged  out  of  a  single  steel  bloom.  For  the  same  strength  as 
cast-steel  wheels  they  can  be  made  much  lighter,  may  be  either  fast 
or  loose  on  the  axle,  wear  very  well,  and  are  practically  unbreakable. 

At  the  present  time,  axles  are  made  of  ordinary  round  bar  steel, 
which  is  rolled  to  such  perfection  that  it  requires  no  turning.  While 
the  diameter  should  be  as  small  as  possible  to  reduce  friction,  strength 
is  of  far  more  importance.     Weak  axles  are  a  constant  source  of  loss. 

Two  entirely  different  methods  are  used  for  connecting  wheels 
and  axles.  In  one  case,  the  wheels  are  loose  and  turn  freely 
on  the  axle,  in  the  other  they  are  firmly  fixed  on  the  axle, 
and  both  are  forced  to  revolve  in  the  same  direction  with  the  same 
velocity.  The  loose  wheel  and  axle  are  employed  on  vehicles 
travelling  on  ordinary  roads,  which  are  very  uneven  and  where 
motion  takes  place  in  anything  but  straight  lines,  and  as  the  roads 
in  older  collieries  nearly  approximated  to  these  conditions,  loose 
wheels  were  at  one  time  largely  employed  on  underground  railways. 

*  This  remark  applies  to  ordinary  castings.  OhiUed  cast-iron  wheels  are  used 
at  many  collieries  with  marked  success. 
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Their  advantage,  and  the  only  one  thej  possess,  is  the  small  resistance 
they  offer  in  passing  round  curves.  Naturally  a  wheel  on  the  outside 
rail  passes  over  more  ground  than  one  on  the  inside,  and  if  both 
wheels  have  to  travel  at  the  same  velocity,  a  grinding  action  between 
them  and  the  rails  must  be  set  up. 

At  the  present  time,  colliery  roads  more  nearly  approximate  to 
surface  railways,  and  as  a  result,  wheels  fast  on  the  axles  are  becoming 
more  and  more  employed.  On  the  straight,  there  is  less  friction  than 
with  loose  wheels.  Their  great  advantage  is  their  absolute  trueness 
of  gauge.  Loose  wheels  are  kept  on  the  axles  by  cotters,  and  washers 
have  to  be  placed  against  these  to  prevent  excessive  wear.  No 
matter  how  carefully  they  are  looked  after  the  gauge  is  scarcely  ever 
correct^  and  the  cost  of  repairs  to  loose  wheels,  if  cotters  and  washers 
are  included,  is  much  greater  than  with  fast  wheels. 

Drawbars. — Tubs  are  connected  together  through  drawbars, 
which  are  preferably  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  Indeed,  the 
connection  between  iron  and  iron  should  always,  wherever  possible, 
be  made  by  rivets ;  if  bolts  are  used,  sooner  or  later  they  work  loose. 
In  the  construction  of  tubs,  two  points  should  be  observed  :  strong 
drawbars  and  strong  axles.  Nothing  is  gained  by  making  either  too 
weak,  and  one  breakage  will  minimise  all  the  gain  resulting  from  the 
decreased  first  cost. 

Where  tubs  run  in  sets,  drawbars,  similar  to  those  used  on  rail- 
way waggons,  are  employed ;  the  coupling  chains  are  always  attached, 
and  ready  connection  can  be  made.  With  some  haulage  clips,  links 
on  drawbars  cannot  be  used  ;  in  such  cases,  a  piece  of  flat  steel  is  used 
with  a  hole  through  each  end. 

Pedestals. — Two  types  are  employed,  one  for  loose  wheels,  the 
other  for  fast  ones.  The  general  design  of  the  former  is  shown  in 
Figs.  275  and  276.     With  &st  wheels,  as  the  axle  cannot  be  threaded 


Figs.  275  and  276. 


Fig.  277. 


through  a  hole  in  the  pedestal,  the  bottom  part  of  the  casting  is 
omitted,  and  a  wrought-iron  guard-strap  passed  around.  To  allow  of 
automatic  lubrication  this  strap  is  bent  on  one  side  and  leaves  the  under 
part  of  the  axle  exposed  directly  below  the  bearing  (c.  Fig.  282). 

In  many  instances,  owing  to  the  severe  strain  thrown  on  this 
gland,  one  or  both  of  the  nuts  of  the  bolts  holding  it  in  position  may 
be  torn  off.  In  such  cases  should  the  strap  be  displaced  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  axle  jumping  out  of  its  bearing.  To  prevent 
this,  Mr.  Drury  has  designed  a  pedestal  having  two  recessed  grooves 
into  which  the  upper  ends  of  the  strap  are  dropped  (Fig.  277). 

To  reduce  weight,  the  pedestals  are  best  made  of  steel,  and,  as 
will  be  noticed,  are  cored  out  wherever  possible,  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  castings  are  smooth  and  free  from  adhering 
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Fig.  278. 


sand.     Some  manufacturers  are  negligent  in  this  respect,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  axles  are  soon  cut  badly. 

To  still  further  reduce  wear  and  tear,  and  more  especially  to 
diminish  friction,  the  pedestals  are  sometimes  lined  with  a  thin  layer 
of  magnolia  or  other  anti-friction  metal.  Any  ordinary  pattern  of 
pedestal  can  be  used  with  a  very  slight  modification,  the  footstep 
being  cast  with  a  recess  about  ^  inch  deep  running  straight 
through  longitudinally,  and  nearly  to  the  edges  transversely.  The 
roughness  of  the  interior  of  this  recess  ensures  the  magnolia  metal 
having  a  firm  hold.  The  faces  are  cleaned  and  the  molten  metal 
poured  in,  which,  after  cooling,  may  be  trimmed  up  and  scraped 
smooth.  With  such  bearings,  the  wear  of  the  axles  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  less  lubrication  is  required,  and  the  tubs  are  easier  to 
handle.  The  pedestals  last  indefinitely  provided  the  lining  is  occasion- 
ally renewed.  t^-^  - 

Iiubrioation. — A  great  deal  depends  on  efficient  lubrication, 
which  with  loose  wheels  is  nearly  impossible,  except  at  great  cost. 
With  them,  the  tub  has  to  be  turned 
over  and  liquid  oil  poured  into  the 
bearings.  This  not  only  means  con- 
siderable labour  cost,  but  the  waste  of 
oil  is  great 

Numerous  forms  of  self-oiling  wheels 
and  pedestals  have  been  designed,  the 
majority  of  which  have  been  described 
by  Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge,*  but  few 
of  them  are  satisfactory  in  practice. 

In  the  pedestal  manufactured  by 
the  Hardy  Pick  Co.,  the  top  part 
(a,  Fig.  278)  is  identical  with  those 
of  ordinary  construction,  but  is  fitted 
underneath  with  a  steel  dish,  6,  stamped 
out  of  one  sheet  of  metal,  which  keeps 
the  axle  in  position  and  at  the  same 
time  prevents  any  dust  or  dirt  getting 
into  the  bearing.  This  steel  dish  is 
shaped  to  hold  a  piece  of  hair  felt 
which  iS  soaked  in  oil  and  placed  in 
the  gland  encircling  the  bearing  as 
illustrated. 

For  wheels  loose  on  axles  continuous 
lubrication  can  be  secured  by  casting 
the  wheel  with  an  oil  chamber  in 
the  hub.  In  Eowbotham's  wheel,  a 
(Fig.  279)  is  the  axle,  b  the  wheel,  and  e  the  hollow  hub.  The 
oil  chamber  is  fitted  with  the  cap  d  screwed  in  as  shown,  in  order 
that  the  collar  /,  which  lies  in  a  circumferential  groove,  turned 
round  the  axle  at  or  near  its  extremity,  can  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion after  the  axles  have  been  threaded  through  the  boss  of 
the  wheel.  This  collar  is  larger  than  the  axle  and  prevents 
the  wheel  slipping  off.  The  hub  of  the  wheel  is  bushed  with 
a  metal  ring,  g,  and  to  prevent  loss  of  oil  at  the  back  of  the 
*N,  B,  L,  XXV.,  215  ;  xxvii.,  8. 
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wheel,  and  to  keep  out  dust  and  dirt  the  back  of  the  bnsh  is 
bevelled  to  receive  a  packing,.  A,  of  cotton,  wool,  or  other  suitable 
material  The  cap  d  is  provided  with  an  oil  hole  through  the 
centre,  which,  under  all  working  conditions,  is  closed  by  a  small 
stopper  composed  of  a  spiral  spring,  e,  having  a  button  at  the  outer 
end  pressing  against  the  inside  of  the  cap,  and  at  the  inner  end  a 
conical  point  fitting  into  a  similar  shaped  recess  in  the  end  of  the  axla 
The  reservoir  is  easily  charged  with  oil,  by  inserting  the  end  of 
a  syringe  in  the  hole  and  forcing  in  the  button.  The  conical  ends 
of  the  plug  or  stopper  prevent  it  getting  displaced  during  such 
action,  and  immediately  the  contents  of  the  syringe  have  been  dis- 
charged into  the  reservoir  and  the  instrument  withdrawn,  the  spring 
forces  back  the  button  and  closes  the  outlet  hole.  These  wheels 
have  been  in  use  several  years  with  satisfactory  results.  'The 
attendants  have  to  judge  by  external  appearances .  whether  the 
reservoir  needs  recharging,  but  on  the  least  signs  of  the  wheels 
becoming  dry,  or  on  the  tub  not  running  freely  on  down  grades, 
they  can  be  put  out  for  oiling,  which  can  be  done  by  a  lad  with  a 

syringe  while  the  tubs 
are  standing  on  the 
rails  at  the  pit  top, 
much  quicker  than  a 
tub  with  ordinary  loose 
wheels  could  be  turned 
over  and  oiled  out  of  a 
can.  Not  only  is  there 
a  considerable  saving  in 
oil  but  effective  lubrica- 
tion is  secured. 

A  wheel  of  somewhat 
similar  design  has  been 
largely  adopted  by  the 
Anaconda  and  surround- 
ing mines  in  Montana.* 


Plan 


Fig.  280. 


The  axles  are  made  in  halves,  and  have  the  wheels  pressed  on  one  end,, 
while  the  other  enters  into  a  cast-iron  sleeve  (a.  Fig.  280),  which  for 
part  of  its  length  at  each  end  is  bored  to  fit  the  axle,  while  the  centre 
for  two-thirds  of  the  length  is  counter-cored  to  provide  ample  oil 
space.  The  sleeve  enters  about  i^  inches  into  the  hub  of  each  wheel, 
with  a  sufficiently  close  fit  to  prevent  a  loss  of  oil.  The  inner  end  of 
each  half  axle  is  provided  with  a  groove,  in  which  is  placed  a  small 
fork-shaped  brass  casting,  6,  straddling  the  axle  and  serving  to  hold 
it  in  position.  At  the  centre  the  sleeve  is  enlarged,  and  provided 
with  an  opening  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  forks  to  drop  in, 
while  a  pressed  steel  cover,  c,  is  hinged  over  this  opening,  and  can  be 
readily  slipped  on  one  side  to  permit  oiling,  or,  when  it  be  necessary, 
to  take  out  the  forks  and  remove  the  wheels  and  axles.  By  having 
the  axle  in  halves,  a  small  variation  in  the  gauge  is  allowed  when  the 
wheels  pkss  around  curves.  Each  sleeve  is  provided  with  two  lugs, 
which  take  the  place  of  ordinary  pedestals,  for  attaching  the  sleeves  to 
tub  bodies.  All  the  parts  are  made  to  exact  gauge,  and  are  absolutely 
interchangeable. 

*Eng.  and  Aiin,  Joum,,  1898,  Ixvi.,  161. 
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For  wheels  fast  on  the  axles  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
lubricators  consist  of  revolving  bushes  or  corrugated  wheels  which 
work  in  a  small  tank  or  reservoir,  and  supply  a  quantity  of  grease  to 
each  bearing  as  the  tubs  pass  by.  Brushes  soon  wear  out,  and  for 
such  reason  iron  corrugated  wheels  are  preferable,  two  of  which,  one 
beneath  each  bearing,  are  generally  arranged  to  revolve,  and  some- 
times to  travel  forward  a  slight  distance  also,  in  a  semi-circular  trough 
fixed  between  the  rails. 

In  Dunford  and  Emen's  greaser,  b  (Fig.  282)  is  the  wheel,  and  c 
the  pedestal  gland,  bent  on  one  side  to  expose  the  under  side  of  the 
axle,  a,  of  an  ordinary  tub.     A  corrugated  steel  wheel  {d,  Fig.  281), 


Fig.  281. 


Fig.  282. 


revolves  in  a  trough,  h,  partially  filled  with  grease,  and  at  each 
revolution  raises  in  the  corrugations  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grease  to 
efficiently  lubricate  the  axles.  If  the  wheel  were  rigid,  and  could  only 
revolve  at  a  fixed  height,  it  would  soon  get  broken,  because  of  the 
varying  heights  of  the  axles  which 
pass  over  it,  due  to  the  wear  of  the 
tub  wheels  and  pedestals.  For 
such  reason  the  corrugated  wheel 
is  provided  with  four  short  arms, 
which  do  not  continue  to  the  centre, 
but  enter  and  slide  into  four  cases, 
ff,  containing  four  spiral  springs,  /, 
which  hold  the  wheel  in  position, 
but  at  the  same  time  allow  it  to 
be  depressed,  or  moved  forward, 
or,  indeed,  to  have  an  eccentric 
motion  about  its  centre.  Two  side 
plates,  e,  carry  each  wheel,  and  are  provided  with  slots,  to  allow  of 
the  wheel  being  easily  raised  or  lowered.  Each  wheel  is  in  a  separate 
trough,  provided  with  one  bevelled  side  to  incline  the  grease  towards 
the  wheel,  and  as  the  troughs  are  not  connected  with  each  other  the 
greaser  can  be  arranged  to  suit  any  width  of  gauge,  while  it  auto- 
matically adapts  itself  to  wheels  varying  2  inches  in  diameter. 

In  the  greaser  made  by  W.  G.  Allen  <k  Sons,  two  wheels  run  loose 
at  the  end  of  an  axle  provided  with  two  projecting  bosses  (a,  ¥ig.  283). 
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which  work  up  and  down  in  guides,  &,  forming  part  of  the  trough 
containing  the  grease.  As  the  axle  is  continuous,  each  greaser  has  to 
De  made  to  suit  the  rail  gauge  in  use,  hut  as  the  whole  apparatus  is 
self-contained  there  is  little  liability  for  it  to  get  out  of  order.  The 
axles  are  supported,  and  the  corrugated  wheels  kept  up  to  their  work, 
by  two  spiral  springs,  c,  working  between  each  pair  of  guides,  while 
adjustment  to  the  required  height  can  be  obtained  by  the  set  pin,  d. 
Although  the  wheels  of  this  greaser  may  not  appear  to  be  so  resiliant 
as  those  of  the  one  previously  described  little  or  no  difference  is 
observed  in  practice,  while  its  first  cost  is  considerably  smaller. 

In  Bowman's  lubricator  a  tank  at  the  side  of  the  rails  is  employed 
for  containing  the  grease,  with  pipes  leading  under  the  rails  to  two 
boxes  which  are  fitted  with  cylinders  and  pistons,  the  piston-rods  of 
which  are  hollow,  and  surmounted  by  arcs  or  bows.  The  bows  are 
kept  in  position  by  means  of  spiral  springs  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  a  tram  passes  over  them,  the  axle  depresses  the  bows  and  causes 
a  small  column  of  grease  to  rise  through  the  hollow  piston-rods  to  the 
apex  of  the  bows ;  this  adheres  to,  and  is  taken  away  by  the  axle. 
The  bows  instantly  rise  into  position  again,  ready  to  repeat  the 
operation  on  the  passage  of  another  axle. 

The  advantage  of  this  class  of  greasers  is  that  they  can  be  put 
down  anywhere,  and  are  quite  automatic.  In  a  long  haulage  plane, 
they  can  be  placed  at  intervals  where  necessary,  and  considerably 
reduce  both  the  power  required  and  the  cost  of  lubrication.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  tubs  pass  comparatively  slowly  over  them, 
and  that  the  troughs  are  not  too  full  of  oil,  or  the  axles  will  carry 
away  too  much  grease  which  drops  off  after  the  tubs  have  travelled 
a  short  distance  and  results  in  considerable  waste. 

In  the  paper  before  referred  to,  Mr.  Bainbridge  states  that  the 
cost  of  greasing  tubs  at  eighteen  different  collieries,  varied  from 
o"o75d.  too*82id.  per  ton  raised.  Oil  gave  the  worst  results,  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  waste.  With  grease  and  corrugated  wheels, 
the  cost  varied  from  o*o75d.  to  o*289d.  per  ton.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  result  is  over  one  half-penny  less  than  the  maximum,  and  shows 
that  some  efficient  method  is  very  desirable.  A  low  cost  may  possibly 
mean  that  the  tubs  are  badly  lubricated. 

SECONDABY  KATTLAQE. — ^At  all  collieries,  even  where  the 
most  modem  haulage  arrangements  are  adopted  for  conveying  the 
mineral  along  the  main  roads,  some  secondary  system  of  haulage  has  to 
be  employed  for  collecting  the  coal  from  the  working  places  into  one 
of  the  main  sidings,  and  for  returning  the  empty  tubs  from  this  point 
and  distributing  them  among  the  workings.  The  distance  from  the 
ends  of  the  haulage  system  proper  to  the  working  places  should  be 
kept  as  short  as  possible,  but  even  with  the  best  of  roofe  and  the 
strongest  of  coals,  it  would  be  unwise  to  fix  haulage  machinery  as 
near  to  the  workings  as  is  desirable.  From  loo  to  150  yards  with 
a  good  roof  to  from  300  to  400  yards  with  a  bad  one  may  be  taken  as 
the  limits.  The  work  of  secondary  haulage  is  performed  by  men, 
horses,  or  semi-portable  engines,  and  as  only  one  or  two  tubs  are 
moved  at  a  time  over  comparatively  short  distances,  where  hindrances 
are  the  rule  owing  to  continual  movements  in  the  road  and  rail- 
ways, it  is  more  expensive  than  haulage  along  the  main  roads. 

So  much  depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  secondary  haulage 
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is  put  to  work,  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  one  system  with  another, 
or  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  which  is  the  most  economical.  Even 
where  comparisons  can  be  carried  out  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
result  only  proves  that  one  system  is  superior  to  another  under  the 
conditions  existing  during  the  experiment;  under  other  circumstances 
the  result  may  be  reversed.  The  whole  subject  has  been  reviewed  by 
Mr.  Galloway,*  whose  paper  brought  out  a  discussion  interesting  to 
all  mining  engineers,  and  further  contributions  t  on  the  same  subject. 

Men. — Except  for  short  distances  and  on  easy  gradients,  the 
pushing  or  "putting"  of  tubs  by  boys  or  men  is  little  employed. 
Under  &vourable  circumstances  it  affords  a  ready  means  of  concen- 
trating single  tubs  at  sidings  near  to  the  working  places  from  whence 
they  can  be  conveyed  in  sets  of  two  to  six  by  horses  to  the  ends  of  the 
main  haulage  planes,  and  in  such  cases  compares  &vourably,  as  to 
cost,  with  haulage  by  horses. 

Horses. — Horses  are  connected  to  the  tubs,  either  through  the 
medium  of  a  pair  of  shafts,  or  a  tail-chain  joined  to  a  stretch-bar,  to 
which  two  side  traces  are  attached.  Each  of  these  systems  has  its 
advantages.  With  downhill  gradients  a  horse  cannot  hold  back  the 
load  when  connected  to  it  by  a  chain,  and,  therefore,  to  prevent  the 
tub  running  away  and  overtaking  the  horse,  the  wheels  have  to  be 
"  lockered,"  which  is  done  by  pushing  a  short  bar  of  iron  through  the 
spokes,  and  preventing  the  wheels  turning.  This  is  very  objectionable, 
especially  on  undulating  gradients,  and  causes  considerable  wear  and 
tear.  Shafts  are  dangerous  to  horses,  as  they  catch  the  timber  and 
hamper  movement,  particularly  so  in  narrow  and  heavily-timbered 
roads;  they  also  prevent  the  horse  getting  out  of  the  way  of  the 
moving  train  of  tubs  if  the  weight  overpowers  the  animal.  Up  hill 
there  is  no  difference  between  chains  and  shafts. 

Feeding, — The  chief  item  of  cost  in  horse  haulage  is  that  due  to 
feeding,  as  not  only  may  an  excessive  charge  be  incurred,  but  the 
condition  of  the  animals  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  unfit  them  for 
performing  the  maximum  amount  of  work.  The  problem  is  to  keep 
them  in  the  best  condition  at  a  minimum  cost,  which  can  easily  be 
done  by  a  proper  selection  and  mixing  of  food.  It  may  be  stated 
that,  however  concentrated  the  nutriment  may  be,  small  quantities 
never  afford  satisfaction,  as  hunger  is  not  appeased  until  the  stomach 
is  filled,  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to  foods  supplying  waste  of  tissue 
(oats,  beans,  &c.),  some  bulkier  body  has  to  be  given.  This  is  the 
reason  why  hay  and  straw  are  found  in  the  feed. 

Some  prefer  to  give  hay  in  its  uncut  state,  placing  it  in  a  rack 
where  the  horse  may  nibble  at  it  as  it  prefers,  whilst  others  cut  it 
up  with  straw  into  the  state  of  chaff  and  mix  it  with  hard  corn.  The 
latter  procedure  seems  best.  Horses  going  out  of  the  workings  into 
the  stable  are  hungry,  and  bolt  their  food.  If  the  manger  contains 
hard  com  only,  this  being  small  in  bulk,  is  rapidly  consumed,  passes 
into  the  stomach  without  being  properly  masticated,  and  the  animal 
does  not  obtain  the  nourishment  it  should  do.  Hay  is  then  attacked, 
and,  being  in  its  natural  state,  has  to  be  pulled  from  the  rack,  pieces 
are  dropped  on  the  floor,  trampled  under  foot  and  lost,  thereby 
occasioning  waste.  On  the  other  hand,  if  hay  and  straw  be  cut  up 
and  mixed  with  the  hard  corn,  the  manger  contains  an  increased 
•  Fed,  Itut.,  xii.,  257.      i8o,  Wales  Itut.,  xx.,  343,  and  Fed,  In^,,  xv^36. 
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bulk ;  then,  if  the  horse  takes  its  food  voracioasly,  the  first  pangs  of 
hunger  are  soon  appeased,  the  remainder  is  consumed  in  a  leisurely 
manner,  and  the  full  benefits  of  the  nutritious  matter  are  obtained. 
In  addition,  waste  is  minimised  with  properly  constructed  mangers. 

Hegarded  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  compared  with  benefit,  bran 
is  quite  out  of  place  as  a  food.  Its  chief  use  is  as  an  appetiser,  and  for 
its  corrective  and  laxative  properties.  Sometimes  it  is  given  as  a 
mash  at  week  ends,  when  a  horse  has  to  stand  in  the  stable  all  the 
next  day,  while  others  mix  a  small  qnantity  with  each  feed.  As  it 
seems  preferable  to  avoid  extremes  with  such  regular  bodies  as  those 
of  colliery  horses,  the  latter  course  is  generally  adopted. 

Respecting  the  different  varieties  and  mixtures  of  hard  com,  every 
one  interested  in  the  management  of  colliery  horses  should  refer  to 
a  paper  by  Mr.  0.  Hunting,'*  in  which  the  constituents  of  various 
foods  are  fully  described,  and  the  whole  question  gone  into.  It  was 
long  considered  that  oats  alone  were  sufficient.  Mr.  Hunting  points 
out  that  this  is  correct  to  a  certain  extent,  as  they  contain  more 
proportionate  quantities  of  nutritious  elements,  but  for  very  hard 
work,  such  as  underground  horses  have  to  do,  the  consumption  of 
muscle  is  far  in  excess  of  the  waste  of  any  other  tissue,  and  food 
containing  a  heavy  proportion  of  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  material 
must  be  given.  If  the  choice  were  limited  to  one  article,  oats  are 
superior,  but  an  equal  weight  of  a  proper  mixture  of  beans  and  maize 
gives  better  resulte  than  oats  alone  ;  better  in  a  double  sense,  because 
not  only  is  its  flesh-forming  capacity  greater,  but  it  is  considerably 
cheaper.  Peas  are  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  beans,  as  they  run  a 
little  cheaper,  but  are  very  heating,  and  should  only  be  used  with  care. 

Mr.  Hunting  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  green 
food  during  a  short  time  in  the  summer,  but  some  discretion  is  re- 
quired in  its  administration.  Under  no  circumstances  should  it  be  sent 
down  the  pit  when  soaked  with  rain.  It  should  not  be  allowed  in-bye, 
where  a  tired  horse  may  gorge  itself  when  waiting  at  a  siding. 

A  horse's  stomach  is  relatively  small  compared  with  the  bulk  of 
its  body,  so  that  it  cannot  retain  sufficient  food  to  maintain  the 
animal  for  long  intervals.  Mangers  should  therefore  be  established 
at  the  siding  to  which  the  horses  travel,  so  that  they  can  eat  small 
quantities  while  waiting  there. 

Cost  of  Feeding. — At  a  colliery  where  the  horses  are  on  an  average 
15  hands  high  and  80  in  number,  the  cost  of  feeding  during  the  years 
1 885-1 892  has  varied  from  a  maximum  of  12 '25s.  per  horse  per  week 
to  a  minimum  of  8*66s.,  the  average  for  the  whole  of  the  time  being 
IDS.  2*89id.     Two  samples  of  feed  are  given  below  : — 


Jan. 

.  Feb.,  and  March,  1888. 

Jan. 

,  Feb.,  and  March,  1890. 

Go0t  per  hone  per  week,  x  1*448. 

Cost 

per  horae  per  week,  9*758. 

LbB.  per  day. 

Lbs.  per  day. 

Beans, 

.         2-577) 

3-204' 

Maize, 

2922 V 713s    . 

. 

.        2-615  ■  7-349 

Oats,  . 

.         I -636  J 

I -530  J 

Bran, . 

.         9398        .         . 

. 

.        8-239 

Hay,  . 

.       13762        .         . 

. 

.       14*499 

Clover, 

1-426 

. 

0-549 

Straw, 

1767 

• 

5759 

Total, 

.      33-488  Ihe.  per  day. 

36-395  lbs.  per  day. 

•JST.  ^. /.,  xxxii.. 

61. 
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Oost  and  Life  of  Horses. — Figures  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
horses  at  the  same  colliery  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years  give  the  aver- 
age  oost  of  each  one  as  £21  4s.  The  average  life  for  the  same  period 
practically  amounts  to  about  eight  years,  but  the  percentage  of  deaths 
from  accidents  to  horses  employed  being  rather  large — 6*198 — during 
the  last  six  years,  the  life  may  better  be  taken  at  nine  years,  which  is 
the  figure  given  by  Mr.  Hunting  in  the  paper  already  referred  to, 
where  the  life  of  horses,  on  an  average  at  twelve  collieries,  amounted 
to  that  length  of  time.  Mr.  Hunting  gives  the  average  number  of 
deaths  in  each  year  for  twenty-one  years  :  horses,  4*70 ;  ponies,  3*08 
per  cent. 

Cost  of  Com  CtUting  cmd  Ostlers. — At  the  colliery  under  notice, 
the  feeds  are  all  prepared  and  mixed  at  bank  by  two  men,  and  the 
cost  per  horse  per  week  equals  5'296d.  Two  men  are  employed 
cleaning  and  attending  the  horses  down  the  pit,  both  on  the  day  and 
night  shifts,  and  during  the  daytime  one  of  the  men  goes  round  the 
different  parts  of  the  pit  and  sees  that  the  horses  are  supplied  with 
com  and  water,  while  the  other  cleans  out  stables,  <fec.  The  cost  per 
horse  per  week  is  is.  9*i53d. 

Shoeing. — With  pit  horses  rough  shoeing  is  done,  old  scrap  iron 
being  used  up  in  many  cases,  but  against  this  has  to  be  set  the  trouble 
and  time  the  blacksmith  is  put  to  in  going  into  the  workings,  often  a 
considerable  distance,  when  a  horse  casts  a  shoe.  The  average  charge 
may  be  taken  as  6d.  per  horse  per  week. 

In  two  most  interesting  papers  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Longden,*  the 
following  directions  are  given : — Never  pare  the  sole  or  frog,  and  only 
cut  enough  of  the  horn  off  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hoof  to  allow  the 
shoe  to  bed  properly ;  above  all,  reduce  the  weight  of  the  shoe  to  the 
lowest  possible  point,  and  do  not  employ  << calkins"  on  either  heels  or 
toes.  Three  nails  on  the  outside  and  two  on  the  inside  are  quite  enough 
for  the  fore-feet,  and  they  should  never  be  placed  near  the  heels.  He 
gives  the  cost  of  shoeing  ponies  at  Clay  Cross  and  Blackwell  Collieries, 
Derbyshire,  at  3 •23d.  per  horse  per  week. 

Taking  the  average  of  many  years,  the  total  cost  incurred  for  each 
horse  per  week  is  as  follows  : — 

8.  d. 

Keep, 10  2*891 

Repairs  to  harness, o  2*538 

Catting  and  preparing  feed,       .        .        .  o  5*296 

Ostlers, I  9'I53 

Brushes  and  currycombs,   .        .        .         .  o  0*228 

Veterinary  surgeon  and  medicine,     .         .  o  3*058 

Shoeing, o  6*000 

13    5*164 

Arrangement  of  Stables. — Pure  water  and  plenty  of  ventilation  are 
essential.  The  stables  at  Lye  Cross  Pit  are  shown  in  Figs.  284  and 
285.  Each  horse  has  a  stall  7  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  and  a  corn- 
manger,  4  feet  long,  made  with  specially  shaped  bricks.  A  water  bosh 
is  placed  between  each  two  stalls,  and  a  2 -inch  main-pipe  with  down 
branch  pipes  delivers  water  to  each  bosh,  which  has  a  hole  and  plug 
in  the  bottom  to  allow  of  easy  emptying. 

*" Shoeing  of  Pit  Horses,"  Brit.  8oe.  Min.  Stud.,  iv.,  104 ;  Ohes.  Inst.^^.,  273. 
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The  stables  at  Eppleton  Pit  are  most  elaborate.  Each  pony  stands 
in  a  distinct  arch,  5  feet  6  inches  wide  by  6  feet  long,  the  brickwork 
between  each  stall  being  18  inches  thick.  A  passage  is  provided 
behind  the  mangers  with  communications  to  each  stall,  through  which 
the  horse's  food  is  introduced,  thereby  not  only  facilitating  the  work, 
but  removing  all  source  of  danger  to  the  attendant  through  the  kicking 


Fig.  284. 


Fig.  285. 


of  the  horses.  The  floors  are  laid  with  blocks  cast  out  of  furnace  slag, 
on  such  an  inclination  that  sock  readily  drains  away,  a  gutter  for  this 
purpose  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  stall,  which  in  its  turn 
passes  into  the  main  channel  running  down  into  the  central  arch,  out 
of  which  the  stalls  branch  on  either  side.  The  mangers  are  also  con- 
structed of  specially  shaped  bricks.  Water  troughs  are  not  provided 
in  each  stall,  but  a  large  one  is  placed  in  the  main  arch  near  the 
entrance.  The  ponies  drink  on  their  entry  to  and  exit  from  the 
stables. 

Cost  ofHoTst  HavXage, — Given  a  considerable  output  and  long  life, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  economy  of  mechanical  haulage,  but  the 
saving  is  not  so  apparent  if  limited  quantities  are  dealt  with.  At 
small  collieries,  the  capital  outlay  with  interest  and  upkeep  is  so  large 
and  the  quantity  dealt  with  so  small,  that  horse  haulage  compares 
most  favourably  with  mechanical  means,  especially  where  the 
gradients  are  in  favour  of  the  load.  An  instance  of  this  is  given  by 
Mr.  H.  F.  Bulman*  where  the  cost  of  leading  4407  tons  an  average 
distance  of  1870  yards  was  4-7d.  per  ton,  or  4"4d.  per  ton  per 
mile. 

Upon  the  relationship  of  gradient  to  load  the  success  or  otherwise 
of  horse  haulage  entirely  depends.  On  level  roads,  or  where  the 
inclination  is  slightly  out-bye,  the  amount  of  useful  work  performed 
by  a  horse  is  in  strange  contrast  to  that  where  the  conditions  are 
reversed,  and  the  gradient  is  against  the  load.  Lye  Gross  Pit  supplies 
a  very  good  instance  of  this.  One  stage  measures  125  yards  long, 
the  first  35  yards  being  practically  level,  the  remaining  90  rise  out- 
bye  at  an  inclination  of  i  in  12.  Two  horses  are  employed  to  haul 
coal  this  distance,  each  one  making  42  journeys  a  day,  a  total  distance 
travelled  of  5*96  miles.  The  load  of  coals  taken  each  time  is  one  ton; 
the  useful  effect  of  each  horse  for  this  stage  is,  therefore,  one  ton  led 
2*98  miles — 1.6.,  half  the  distance  travelled.  The  stage  immediately 
succeeding  the  foregoing  one  is  200  yards  long,  and  practically  level. 
♦  BrU,  Soe.  Min.  Stud.,  xi.,  176. 
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One  horse  serves  this  distance,  making  21  journeys  per  day,  travelling 
477  miles.  The  load  of  coal  is  4  tons,  so  that  the  useful  effect  is  4 
tons  led  2*38  miles,  or  9*52  tons  led  i  mile.  A  better  illustration  is 
afforded  by  another  stage,  where  a  horse  makes  38  journeys  per  day, 
travels  475  miles,  the  load  of  each  full  set  being  7  tons.  The  useful 
effect  is  therefore  7  tons  led  2*37  miles,  or  16*59  ^^^  ^^^  ^  mile.  The 
road  had  a  slight  gradient  in  favour  of  the  load.  At  this  pit,  when 
the  average  distance  each  ton  was  led  by  horses  was  480*3  yards,  the 
cost  per  ton  was  4'i95d.,  equal  to  a  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  i5*37d.; 
when  the  average  distance  was  774* 7  yards  the  cost  per  ton  per 
mile  was  ii*25d. 

At  Owmaman  Colliery*  on  a  total  of  12,615  ^ons,  the  absolute 
cost  varied  from  4-9d.  to  6'4d.  per  ton,  equal  to  an  average  over 
the  whole  pit  of  i6*2d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

Messrs.  Forster  and  Simpson  f  have  taken  out  the  costs  of 
''putting"  and  ''driving"  at  twelve  collieries  in  the  North  of 
England,  six  worked  on  the  bord  and  pillar  system,  and  six  on  the 
longwall  method,  and  with  a  fair  proportion  of  thick  and  thin  seaais. 
"  Patting  "  is  understood  to  mean  the  conveyance  of  single  tubs  from 
the  face  to  certain  collecting  points ;  and  "  driving,"  the  haulage  by  a 
horse  or  large  pony  from  such  collecting  points  to  the  engine  planes, 
the  tubs  in  this  case  being  drawn  in  small  sets.  In  working  out  the 
costs,  all  maintenance  (comprising  feeding,  attendance,  shoeing,  veter- 
inary surgeon  and  harness),  wages  to  putters  and  drivers,  and  interest 
and  depreciation  on  capital,  was  taken  into  account.  With  putting, 
the  average  of  the  twelve  cases  gave  27  tons  per  day  led  180  yards, 
by  each  pony,  at  a  cost  per  ton  of  i'584d.  for  wages,  o'5od.  for  main- 
tenance, and  o*o68d.  for  interest,  &c.,  total  2*1 5  2d.  With  driving,  an 
average  of  30  tons  per  day  were  led  a  distance  of  423  yards  at  a  cost 
per  ton  of  0*53 id.  for  wages,  0'6i5d.  for  maintenance,  and  o*o87d.  for 
interest,  &c.,  total  i*233d.  The  average  total  cost  of  putting  and 
driving  an  average  distance  of  603  yards,  therefore  worked  out  at 
3*385d.  per  ton.  These  figures  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  cost 
under  the  favourable  conditions  of  easy  gradients  and  good  roads 
which  exist  in  the  Northern  coalfield. 

Not  only  is  the  useful  effect  reduced  by  adverse  gradients,  but  the 
lives  of  the  horses  are  considerably  shoi*tened;  in  a  short  space  of 
time  they  become  worthless,  and  the  cost  of  up-keep  is  a  serious 
matter.  A  little  consideration  will  explain  the  reason  why  gradients 
have  such  influence  in  haulage  on  rails,  far  more  so  than  in  surface 
work  with  ordinary  carts.  With  well  lubricated  bearings  and  wheels 
on  rails,  the  resistance  to  motion  is  slight,  and  a  horse  easily  moves 
heavy  loads  under  favourable  circumstances.  Down-hill  gradients  are 
therefore  favourable  to  a  good  performance  of  useful  effect,  but  where 
the  inclination  is  against  the  load,  the  small  resistance  is  against  large 
weights  being  moved,  as  the  load  has  a  greater  tendency  to  run  back 
than  if  the  surfeu^  on  which  it  rolls  was  rough  like  an  ordinary  road. 
In  the*  former  case,  the  friction  is  so  small  that  the  horse  has  prac- 
tically to  oontend  with  the  full  weight  of  the  load  divided  by  the 
gradient,  while  in  the  latter,  the  greater  friction  reduces  the  strain. 
Mechanical  haulage  therefore  becomes  a  necessity  with  heavy 
gradients,  as  even  where  these  are  in  favour  of  the  load,  the  strain  of 
♦  80.  Wales  Inst.,  xx.,  347.  t  Fed,  Inst.,  xv.,  137. 
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returning  the  empties  beoomea  so  great  that  the  advantage  gained 
with  the  load  is  nullified. 

Semi-Portable  EngineB. — When  the  gradients  are  against  the 
load,  the  employment  of  some  form  of  engine  power  becomes  essen- 
tial. As  the  direction  and  length  of  the  roadways  are  continually 
changing,  and  as  the  situations  in  which  they  have  to  work  are 
confined,  small  and  compact  self-contained  semi-portable  engines  are 
generally  employed.  They  usually  consist  of  a  pair  of  short  stroke 
engines,  geared  down,  and  driving  one  or  two  drums  on  the  second 
motion  shaft.  The  drums  are  provided  with  foot  brakes,  and  can  gener- 
ally be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  clutches.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
arranged  so  that  they  can  be  mounted  on  wheels  of  the  same  gauge 
as  the  colliery  railroads  to  allow  of  their  being  run  from  point  to 
point.  The  motive  power  is  generally  compressed  air ;  steam  is  inad- 
missible, and  electricity  does  not  so  conveniently  lend  itself  to  the 
continual  starting,  stopping,  and  reversing  which  must  take  place. 

The  use  of  such  engines  is  far  more  general  on  the  Continent 
than  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  the  working  of  the  thicker  seams, 
where  the  greater  portion  qf  the  coal  is  got  to  the  dip.  These  small 
winches  pull  the  full  tubs  up  from  the  workings  on  to  the  level,  and 
also  lower  the  tubs  containing  the  gobbing  material  to  the  face. 

At  Llanbradach  Colliery,  Mr.  Galloway  used  portable  winches, 
and  dispensed  with  horses  altogether,  when  the  cost,  under  by  no 
means  favourable  conditions,  amounted  to  4'3iod.  per  ton  hauled  an 
average  distance  of  581  yards.  This  cost  included  all  wages  under- 
ground, wear,  and  renewal  of  ropes,  coal  burnt  beneath  boilers  on 
surface,  stoker,  engine-driver  of  air  compressor,  stores,  oil,  <kc.,  and 
general  repairs,  but  did  not  include  interest  on  capital  and  amortiza- 
tion, which  was  given  at  £313  4s.  per  annum.* 

SELF-ACTINQ  INCLINES. — ^With  mines  having  the  necf'ssary 
inclination,  gravity  supplies  the  motive  power  for  the  haulage,  and 
self-acting  inclines,  or  jig  brows,  are  employed,  the  principle  ol'  which 
is  that  the  loaded  tubs  running  down-hill  will  haul  the  empty  tubs 
up.  A  certain  gradient  is  necessary,  as  the  weight  of  the  full  set  has 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  two  sets,  the  drum  and  rollers,  plus  the 
weight  of  the  empty  set  and  rope  ;  the  latter  is  variable  and  greatest 
at  the  start.  Roughly  speaking,  a  gradient  of  i  in  36  is  required 
with  wheels  and  axles  of  ordinary  size ;  but  the  length  of  the  road 
plays  an  important  part,  owing  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  rope, 
therefore,  as  the  plane  gets  longer,  the  gradient  must  also  increase,  to 
overcome  the  increased  resistance.  A  flat  part  has  to  be  provided, 
both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom,  to  make  up  the  sets,  and  it  is  advis- 
able that  the  gradient  at  the  top  of  the  incline  should  be  greater  than 
it  is  at  the  bottom,  as  the  set  then  easily  gets  into  motion. 

Arrangement  of  Rails. — Nothing  gives  better  results  than  two 
lines  of  rails  completely  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  which  is  only 
possible  when  the  roof  is  sufficiently  good  to  allow  of  a  double  way 
being  kept.  If  it  will  not  stand  such  a  width,  three  rails  are  canted 
from  the  top  and  bottom,  with  four  in  the  middle  where  the  tubs  pass 
each  other.  These  are  the  common  arrangements,  but  rails  may  be 
arran$i:ed  in  many  different  ways. 

Where  the  roof  is  so  bad  that  a  double  road  cannot  be  made,  even 
♦  Fed,  Irut,,  xii.,  273. 
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in  the  middle,  two  lines  of  rails  are  used,  one  inside  the  other.  The 
tube  run  on  the  outer  line,  and  haul  up  a  dead  weight  travelling  on 
the  inner  gauge.  At  the  point  of  meeting,  the  rails  of  the  outer 
gauge  are  raised  up  and  those  of  the  inner  depressed,  and  the  dead 
weight  i>asses  underneath  the  tubs. 
The  weight  of  the  balance  must  be 
less  than  that  of  the  full  set,  but  more 
than  that  of  the  empty  ona  The  work- 
ing capacity  of  such  an  arrangement 
is  one-half  that  of  a  road  laid  with  a 
double  line  of  rails.  For  inclines  where 
intermediate  landings  are  worked,  this 
arrangement  gives  excellent  results, 
and  in  many  cases,  under  such  condi- 
tions, as  much  mineral  can  be  jigged 
down  with  this  system  as  by  any 
other. 

In  stall  roads  going  into  the  work- 
ing place,  the  common  practice  in 
steep  mines  is  to  make  a  full  set  going 
down  one  road  haul  up  the  empty  set 
in  the   next  adjoining  roadway.      Where 


Fig.  2S6. 


JUui/t. 


^^^ 


Fig.  287. 


the  inclination  is  great 
(above  35")  the  tubs  have  to  be  placed  on  special  carriages  (Fig.  286) 
to  throw  the  coal  into  a  horizontal  position.  If  this  were  not  done 
the  load  would  be  emptied  as  it  passed  down  the  incline. 

Blocks  or  Stops. — Arrangements  are  always  made  at  the  top  of 
inclines  to  prevent  the  tubs  prematurely  running  down  before  the  set 
is  made  up.  The  common  form  of  blocks  is  shown  in  Fig.  287,  but 
where  the  inclination  is  steep,  the  top 
part,  a,  is  stretched  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  rails,  and  the  two  wheels 
of  the  tub  rest  against  it.  A  much 
stronger  construction  is  necessary 
where  the  tubs  are  gathered  together 
to  form  sets,  as  severe  blows  are  often 
delivered  which  the  ordinary  stop  is 
incapable  of  withstanding.  In  such  cases 
the  block  illustrated  in  Fig.  288  is  employed  at  Lye  Gross  Pit,  where 
there  is  a  double  road,  but  only  half  the  arrangement  is  needed  for  a 
single  way.  Two  round  bars  of  iron,  a  a',  are  pivoted  at  h  6',  and  when 
shut  are  held  in  the  jaws,  c  c\  which,  in  their  turn,  can  describe  the 
arc  of  a  circle  about  the  centres,  d  d\  The  stops,  a  a\  are  fixed  at  such 
a  height  that  the  wheels  (A)  of  a  tub  cannot  jump  over  them.  The 
blocks  are  opened  by  moving  the  jaw,  c,  about  its  centre,  when  the 
weight  of  the  tubs  pushes  the  bar  right  over.  The  jaws  are  kept  at 
the  proper  level  to  receive  the  bar  when  it  is  brought  back  by  a  stirrup 
of  iron,  «,  and  in  order  that  the  bar  may  slide  into  the  jaws,  and  not 
hang  below  them,  two  short  pieces  of  rail,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  are 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  way  on  a  slight  inclination,  so  that  the  bar 
may  ride  easily  on  them.  The  bars  have  to  be  brought  back  into 
position,  and  closed  on  the  jaws,  after  the  tubs  have  passed,  which  a 
man  easily  does  with  his  foot.  The  whole  of  the  ironwork  is  firmly 
bolted  to  strong  pieces  of  timber  framed  together.      If  the  sets  are 
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always  jigged  on  the  same  side  a  balance  block  can  be  used  (see  Fig. 
309).     Mr.  A.  R.  Sawyer*  describes  a  good  block  arrangement  which 
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Fig.  288. 


is  opened  and  shut  by  hand  at  a  distance,  the  working  of  which  will  be 
easily  understood  from  Figs.  289  and  290. 


Figs.  289  and  290. 


Fig.  291. 


Drums  and  Pulleys. — In  permanent  situations,  and  on  long 
inclines,  drums  similar  to  those  on  windinc^  engines  are  fastened  on  a 
shaft,  the  empty  rope  coiling  on  one,  and  the  full  rope  on  the  other. 
A  brake  has  to  be  provided  to  retard  the  descent,  and  to  keep  the 
velocity  from  getting  too  great.     These  drums  occupy  a  considerable 

*  Miacellaneoua  Accidents  in  Mines,  1889,  153. 
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amount  of  room,  and  in  confined  situations  pulleys  become  necessary. 
These  may  either  be  fixed  on  a  vertical  or  horizontal  axis,  and  may  be 
made  for  working  with  a  chain  or  rope.  Chains  are  very  convenient ; 
they  can  be  easily  added  to,  if  the  plane  lengthens,  or  are  shortened 
with  equal  ease.  They  can  also  be  transported  much  easier  than  wire 
ropes,  but  they  are  heavier,  more  liable  to  breakage,  and  require  a 
steeper  inclination,  owing  to  the  greater  friction.  If  ropes  are 
employed  either  a  clip,  or  a  C  pulley  with  several  coils  on  it  (see 
p.  251)  may  be  used,  while  for  chains,  the  throat  of  the  pulley  may  either 
be  fitted  with  Y  grips  or  feet,  and  in  the  latter  case  several  turns  are 
passed  round  it.  For  short  inclines,  with  only  one  or  two  tubs  jigged 
at  a  time,  small  hand  jig- wheels  are  employed  (Fig.  291),  which  can  be 
readily  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  and  are  usually  secured  to  a 
prop. 

Brakes. — All-round  ones  are  preferable  on  small  wheels,  the  brake- 
ring  being  of  cast-iron,  and  the  strap  of  wrought-iron.  Some  material, 
such  as  a  wooden  curb,  should  be  placed  between;  in  the  smaller 
wheels,  a  lining  of  hemp  rope,  attached  to  the  brake-strap  by  bolts, 
gives  excellent  results,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  counter-sink  all  the 
pin-heads. 

Mr.  Malissard -Taza  describes  an  ingenious  fan-brake  on  a  self- 
acting  incline  plane  at  Bilbao,*  which  consists  of  four  radial  blades, 
about  6|  feet  wide  by  16^  feet  diameter,  two  band-brakes  being  also 
provided  for  safety.  The  fan-brake  works  slowly  at  first  as  the  tubs 
move  away,  gradually  increasing  in  speed  until  the  journey  attains  the 
rate  of  10  feet  per  second,  after  which  motion  is  uniform,  owing  to  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  The  advantages  are : — absence  of  continuous 
friction  of  brake-strap,  with  wear  and  tear,  uniform  velocity,  speed 
capable  of  any  regulation  and  variation  by  addition  to,  or  removal 
from,  the  arms  of  the  &n,  and  less  attention  while  the  journey  is 
running,  none  being  required  except  on  the  arrival  of  the  waggons  at 
the  top  of  the  incline. 

Boilers. — In  every  system  of  haulage  small  rollers  should  be  placed 
at  intervals,  to  keep  the  ropes  and  chains  from  dragging  on  the  ground, 
as,  if  they  do,  not  only  is  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  much  greater, 
but  wear  is  rapid.  The  rollers  employed  are  small  cylinders  on  a 
spindle,  and  may  be  either  constructed  of  cast  iron,  steel,  or  wood. 
Cast-iron  ones  possess  no  advantages,  and  rapidly  wear  out.  For 
surface  and  exposed  situations  wood  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as 
it  cracks  and  splits  under  climatic  influences.  Underground,  the 
same  objection  does  not  hold  good,  and  wood  is  often  employed,  it 
being  contended  that  it  is  better  that  the  rope  should  wear  the 
roller  than  the  roller  wear  the  rope ;  the  latter  may  happen  if  steel 
of  a  hard  nature  is  employed. 

Provided  rollers  are  cast  true,  and  the  shell  made  as  thin  as 
possible,  there  should  be  little  longitudinal  rubbing  due  to  differences 
of  speed  between  the  roller  and  the  rope.  The  sideways  motion, 
due  to  the  swaying  of  the  rope  as  it  drops  on  to  the  roller  and 
seeks  its  normal  position,  where  it  has  probably  worn  a  groove,  can 
be  practically  prevented  by  corrugating  the  face  of  the  roller,  as 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  George  Spencer.  By  the  use  of  corrugations 
not  only  is  the  roller  strengthened,  but  the  bearing  surface  for  the 
♦  5oc  Ind.  Min.  (2«  Sdrie),  xiv.,  1065. 
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rope  is  greater,  so  that  the  wear  is  less,  while  there  is  the  further 
advantage  that  the  rope  gets  a  better  bite,  and  starts  the  roller 
revolving  more  quickly,  thereby  diminishiug  the  slip.  The  casting 
can  be  made  of  less  weight,  and  flanges  at  the  ends  omitted. 

Junctions. — In  steep  mines,  where  intermediate  hanging-on  places 
are  worked,  the  continuity  of  the  rails  has  to  be  interrupted  at  such 
places.  The  branch  roads  pass  away  level,  or  nearly  so,  and  at  the 
joining  place  an  iron  plate  is  laid,  which  is  bridged  over  by  rails  that 
can  be  lifted  in  and  out  of  position  (Fig.  29a). 


ir^ck, 


Fig.  292. 


Figs.  293  and  294. 


The  alteration  in  length  of  the  jigging-rope  is  either  obtained  by 
adding  on  a  piece  of  chain  provided^with  large  links  opposite  each 
intermediate  landing,  or  by  employing  as  many  pieces  of  chain  as  there 
are  branches,  all  of  which  have  to  be  joined  together  when  tubs  are 
sent  down  from  the  top  of  the  incline.  The  normal  position  of  affiurs 
is  that  the  chain,  consisting  of  a  number  of  pieces  joined  together, 
each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  length  between  two  successive  landing- 
places,  extends  in  one  continuous  length  from  the  bottom  of  the 
incline  to,  and  around,  the  brake  wheel  at  the  top.  Each  time  the 
incline  is  used  two  tubs  must  be  sent  down,  one  after  the  other,  in 
order  that  the  chain  may  be  always  returned  so  as  to  occupy  the  same 
side  of  the  road.  When  any  attendant  wishes  to  jig  a  tub  from 
any  branch,  he  brings  it  out  on  to  the  landing  and  disconnects 
the  upper  portion  of  the  chain,  as  the  couplings  are  so  arranged 
that  they  are  always  opposite  the  branches  when  the  chain  is  at 
rest.  The  top  end  of  the  piece  of  chain  extending  to  the  bottom  of 
the  incline  is  first  passed  round  a  small  brake  pulley,  with  which  each 
landing  must  be  provided,  and  then  connected  to  the  full  tub,  which 
is  jigged  down  bringing  up  an  empty  one,  but,  of  course,  on  the 
opposite  set  of  rails.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  the  chain  to  its 
normal  position,  a  second  journey  must  be  run ;  the  attendant  after- 
wards removes  the  chain  from  the  brake- wheel  and  couples  it  up  again 
to  the  upper  portion.  If  he  were  to  neglect  to  do  so  it  would  be 
impossible  to  run  journeys  from  the  upper  landings. 

The  several  pieces  of  chain  can  be  joined  together  either  by  shackle 
connections,  which  are  rather  cumbersome  and  do  not  pass  readily 
round  the  brake-wheels,  or  by  the  especially  shaped  hook  and  link 
(Figs.  293  and  294),  which  are  the  feature  of  the  so-called  ''cut  chain" 
haulage  of  Fifeshire. 

Transmission  of  Power. — One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered in  mechanical  haulage  is  that  of  the  position  of  the  engines. 
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ist.  They  may  be  placed  underground,  and  the  steam  generated 
there  also. 

The  objections  to  placing  boilers  underground  are  the  great  danger 
of  the  fires  igniting  fire-damp,  or  the  coal  in  proximity  to  the  boilers 
or  fines,  and  the  insecure  foundation  afibrded  by  the  general  run  of 
strata. 

2nd.  The  engines  may  be  placed  underground,  and  steam  gener- 
ated at  the  surface  and  conveyed  down  the  shaft  to  them. 

This  practice  has,  in  some  few  instances,  caused  fires,  by  the  small 
coal  which  accumulates  on  the  pipes  becoming  so  heated  as  to  burst 
into  fiame.  A  loss,  which  increases  with  the  depth  and  the  presence 
of  water  in  the  shaft,  results  from  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  steam- 
pipes,  however  well  they  may  be  coated  with  non-conducting  composi- 
tion. In  some  instances  the  loss  may  reach  from  8  lbs.  to  15  lbs.  of 
steam  pressure,  while  better  results  show  not  more  than  4  lbs.  or  5  lbs. 
Putting  aside  the  inconvenience  of  using  steam,  if  it  can  be  cheaply 
generated — as,  for  instance,  by  the  waste  heat  from  coke  ovens — a  good 
performance  of  useful  effect  is  given. 

At  Broomhill  Colliery,  Northumberland,*  steam  is  conveyed  to  a 
pump  1414  yards  from  the  boilers  at  bank.  All  pipes  are  coated  with 
a  non-conducting  composition ;  the  loss  by  condensation  is  21*06  per 
cent.  The  pressure  at  the  pump  is  13  lbs.  below  that  in  the  boiler  at 
bank. 

Mr.  Baure  f  states  that  experiments  at  B^enet  Colliery,  France, 
with  an  engine  situated  underground,  1200  feet  away  from  the  boilers, 
with  pipes  about  3^  inches  diameter,  showed  a  loss  of  18^  per  cent. 
Two  receivers  were  placed  in  the  length  of  pipes,  one  at  the  top  of  the 
pit  (206  feet  from  the  engine),  and  the  other  at  a  further  distance  of 
984  feet. 

In  carrying  steam  large  distances,  the  pipes  should  be  covered 
with  a  non-conducting  composition,  and  rest  on  supports  fitted  with  a 
roller  (Fig.  295),  so  that  they  can  move  easily  to  and  fro.    Stuffing-box 


Fig.  295. 
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expansion  joints  should  be  used  throughout  at  intervals  of /rom  40  to 
50  yards.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  transmission  seems  to  be  due 
to  providing  two  fixed  points  in  each  length  of  pipe  and  forcing  ex- 
pansion to  take  place  equally  in  both  directions.  In  horizontal 
lengths  the  pipes  are  clamped  half-way  between  two  expansion  joints, 
but  where  they  are  on  an  incline  the  fixed  points  are  placed  nearer 
•  N.BJ,,  zxxv.,  159;  zzxvi.,  13.        t  Soc.  In6U  Min,  (2*  S^e),  xiv.,  297. 
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the  ]ower  end.  In  addition,  steam  should  never  be  turned  out  of  the 
pipes.  With  these  precautions  little  difficulty  is  experienced  from 
expansion,  but  the  greatest  nuisance  is  in  getting  rid  of  the  condensed 
water,  for  although  steam  traps,  or  separators,  may  be  placed  in  the 
range,  they  only  eoUect  water  out  of  the  pipes,  and  it  has  to  be  still 
discharged  into  the  roadways.  The  invention  of  what  is  called  the 
*'  steam  loop  "  partially  removes  the  above  complaint. 

At  Elemore  Oolliery,  Durham,  where  the  length  of  the  column  is 
224  yards,  expansion  joints  are  entirely  dispensed  with  in  the  shaft 
The  arrangement  at  the  surface  is  shown  in  perspective  in  Fig.  296, 
the  part  marked  A  being  a  knuckle-piece,  the  pipe  going  through  two 
right  angle  bends.  The  dotted  line  represents  a  chain  passing  over 
wheels,  holding  a  block  of  metal,  weighing  about  10  cwts.,  which 
checks  the  too  sudden  &11  of  the  pipes  in  the  shaft  during  contraction. 
The  horizontal  length  of  pipes  in  the  drift  is  40  feet,  calculated  to 
allow  for  a  movement  or  spring  of  from  11  to  12  inches,  which  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  expansion  when  carrying  steam.  At  every  third 
pipe  (each  9  feet  long)  in  the  shaft,  supporting  girders  are  fixed  below 
the  flange  to  allow  i  foot  of  slide.  If  it  were  not  for  these,  the  pipe 
column  would  bulge  on  expansion.  The  column  of  pipes  is  free  to 
move  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  whole  weight  is  supported  by  a 
pair  of  larger  girders  fixed  at  the  main  seam  level.  The  advantages 
of  the  arrangement  are  that  expansion  joints  are  completely  done 
away  with^  and  the  trouble  attending  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  leak- 
age of  steam,  which  seriously  affects  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  mine. 
This  is  most  noticeable  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  when  steam  is 
being  got  up,  and  when,  owing  to  contraction,  it  finds  vent  at  the 
expansion  joints  (where  such  are  in  use)  until  the  column  is  thoroughly 
heated  again. 

3rd.  The  haulage  engine  may  be  placed  on  the  surface,  and  the 
ropes  carried  down  the  shaft. 

This  is  the  practice  most  in  favour  and  is  unquestionably  the  best. 
With  any  method  of  haulage  where  the  rope  travels  at  high  speeds 
and  is  continuous  from  the  engines  to  the  end  of  the  plane  perhaps  the 
advantages  are  not  so  apparent.  Ropes  working  in  the  roadways  of 
mines  are  apt  to  get  injured,  and  are  more  liable  to  break  in  the  shaft 
and  cause  damage ;  but  with  any  of  the  slow  speed  endless  rope  systems, 
where  the  shaft  rope  is  only  used  to  transmit  power  from  the  surface 
to  a  series  of  pulleys  situated  near  the  pit  bottom  and  is  not  liable  to 
injury  or  breakage,  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  It  adds 
the  wear  and  tear  of  another  rope  to  the  expense,  but  such  a  rope  can 
be  placed  in  position  in  a  very  short  length  of  time  compared  with 
that  necessary  to  fix  pipes  either  for  steam  or  compressed  air.  The 
cost  of  excavation  for  engine-houses  underground  is  always  more  than 
on  the  surface,  as  the  men  work  shorter  hours  and  get  more  money. 

Transmission  of  power  with  wire  ropes  for  very  long  distances  or 
circuitous  routes  is  not  to  be  recommended,  the  useful  effect  being 
small,  and  the  wear  and  tear  considerable. 

Comprested  A  ir.  —  Transmitting  power  by  compressed  air  has 
already  been  described.  The  great  advantage  of  employing  this  agent 
is  that  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  air  is  delivered  into  the  mine. 
This,  however,  practically  ceases  to  be  of  any  benefit  if  it  occurs  at  or 
near  the  pit  bottom,  where  main  haulage  engines  are  generally  plaoe^. 
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In  cases,  however,  where  engines  have  to  be  worked  at  considerable 
distances  away  from  the  pit  bottom,  this  method  is  very  advantageous. 

Electricity, — This  subject  has  also  been  considered.  Its  employ- 
ment offers  advantanges  for  quick  speed  haulage  at  points  a  loDg 
distance  away  from  the  shaft.  The  convenience  and  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  applied  are  its  chief  recommendations.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  man  could  lay  a  greater  length  of  electrical  mains  in  one 
day  than  he  could  pipes  in  a  week.  In  non-fiery  mines,  no  possible 
objection  can  be  brought  against  this  system,  and  by  employing 
every  safeguard  possible,  its  use  should  not  lead  to  danger  in  any 
way. 

Different  Systems  of  Haulage. — Having  decided  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  engines,  the  different  systems  of  haulage  that  are  in  use 
may  now  be  considered.     These  may  be  divided  into  four  heads : — 

(a)  Direct  Haulage^  where  the  gradient  of  the  road  is  sufficient  to 
allow  the  empty  tubs  to  run  into  the  workings  and  to  draw  with 
them  the  haulage  rope. 

(6)  TaHr-rope  System,  where  a  second,  or  tail-rope,  of  lighter  make 
has  to  be  used  to  haul  the  empty  tubs  and  the  main  rope  into  the 
workings,  the  gradient  not  being  sufficient. 

(c)  Endless  Chain  System,  where  an  endless  chain  passes  from  the 
engines  along  one  side  of  the  road,  round  a  pulley  at  the  far  end,  and 
back  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  to  the  haulage  engines ;  the 
empty  tubs  are  attached  to  one-half  of  the  chain,  and  the  full  ones  to 
the  other ;  the  former  proceeds  towards  the  workings,  and  the  latter 
towards  the  shaft. 

(d)  Endless  Rope  System,  the  difference  between  this  and  the  one 
last  named  is  that  a  rope  is  employed  instead  of  a  chain. 

DIBECT  ACTING  HAIJIjA.GE. — This  system  is  employed  for 
hauling  out  of  workings  to  the  deep  of  the  pit  bottom.  It  requires 
a  single  line  of  rails,  and  a  gradient  against  the  load  sufficient  to 
allow  the  empty  tubs  to  run  back  themselves,  to  carry  with  them  the 
rope,  and  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  drum.  As  with  other 
machinery,  the  engines  should  consist  of  a  pair.  Only  one  drum  is 
required,  which  should  be  capable  of  being  thrown  out  of  gear  and 
of  running  loose  on  the  return  journey. 

Size  of  Engines  Hequired. — The  number  of  tubs  in  a  loaded 
train,  or  "  set,"  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  engines  and  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  ;  the  size  of  the  engines  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  coal  which  has  to  be  hauled  each  day. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  calculating  the  size  of  engines  required, 
it  will  be  best  to  assume  some  case.  Resistance  to  traction  is  due 
to  three  causes — (i)  Friction  of  axles  on  pedestals  and  wheels  on 
rails,  proportional  to  weight ;  (2)  Imperfections  of  road-laying — i.«., 
bad  joints  and  crooked  ways,  proportional  to  weight  and  square  of 
velocity ;  (3)  Eesistance  offered  by  air  currents. 

The  former  has  by  far  the  largest  effect.  With  a  well  lubricated 
turned  axle  and  large-sized  wheel  rolling  on  a  smooth  rail,  friction 
is  small,  but  colliery  tub  axles  are  generally  rough,  unturned  ones, 
and  can  seldom  be  kept  perfectly  lubricated ;  it,  therefore,  is  generally 
-considered  that  an  allowance  of  ^^  ^^  ^^^  weight  should  be  made 
for  friction. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  75  tons  an  hour  have  to  be  hauled  up  an 
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incline  1500  yards  long,  having  an  average  inclination  of  i  in  20; 
that  the  tubs  weigh  6  cwts.  each,  and  carry  1 2  c wts.  of  coal ;  that  the 
pressure  of  steam  at  the  engines  is  65  lbs. ;  and  that  the  average 
speed  of  the  set  is  8  miles  an  hour. 

Eight  miles  =  14,080  yards,  so  that  the  speed  per  minute  =  ^^^ 
=  234-6,  and  each  journey  takes  j^tf  =  ^'4»  ®*y»  7  niiii'itcs,  to  travel 
one  way.  The  time  in  and  out  will,  therefore,  be  14  minutes,  and 
allowing  3  minutes  at  each  end  for  changing  makes  20  minutes. 
Three  journeys  per  hour  should  thus  be  got  out;  but  there  are 
always  delays,  and  it  will  be  best  to  rely  on,  say,  2}. 

As  75  tons  per  hour  have  to  be  delivered,  each  set  contains  ^.^  = 
30  tons  of  coal,  and  as  each  tub  holds  12  cwts.  there  will  be  50  tubs 
in  each  journey.  Fifty  tubs  weighing  6  cwts.  each  =15  tons,  there- 
fore the  gross  load  is  30  +  15  =  45  tons;  but  as  the  inclination  is 
I  in  20,  the  net  load  will  be  ^  »  2-25  tons  =  5040  lbs. 

For  this,  a  plough  steel  rope  2f  inches  circumference,  weighing 
7^  lbs.  per  fathom,  will  be  sufficient,  and  its  total  weight  will  be 
750  X  7 J  =  5437*5,  say,  5440  lbs.  The  net  load  on  the  engine  will 
be  ^^fl-  =  272  lbs. 

As  the  gross  weight  of  the  set  is  45  tons,  the  resistance  due  to 
friction  (taking  this  at  ^)  =  ^=  1-5  tons,  or  3360  lbs.  For  ropes  the 
friction  had  better  be  taken  at  y^^,  as  in  an  experiment  made  with 
a  piece  of  rope  weighing  16 J  lbs.  held  on  two  well-oiled  pulleys,  la 
feet  apart,  a  pull  of  i^  lbs.  was  necessary  to  start  motion  which  gives 
the  friction  as  -j^if  of  the  load.  In  practice  the  pulleys  are  frequently 
choked  with  dust  and  dirt.  The  frictional  resistance  of  the  rope  is 
therefore  ^^  =  544  lbs. 

The  total  load  on  the  engine  is,  therefore : — 

Due  to  set, 5040  \ 

FriotionTit;    :    :    :    :  33^  h ''"''" 

„  rope,      .        .        .        .544) 

If  it  be  decided  to  have  a  drum  6  feet  diameter  and  a  pair  of 
engines  having  a  stroke  of  3  feet,  as  the  pressure  of  steam  is  65  lbs» 
the  size  of  the  engines  can  be  found  by  the  rule : — 

Area  of  cylinder  (a)  x  pressure  x  twice  the  length  of  stroke  » 
load  X  circumference  of  drum. 

In  this  case : — 

6  X  3*1416  X  9216 

'*-     65x2x3     °^s'^^ 

which  is  the  theoretical  area  of  the  two  cylinders ;  to  overcome 
internal  resistance  and  friction  of  engine  30  per  cent,  of  this  amount 
should  be  added — 1.«.,  133*63,  so  that  the  area  of  the  two  cylinders 
becomes  579*06,  or  each  of  these  =  289*58  square  inches. 

The  diameter  is,  therefore: — J^frri*  practically  19 J  inches;  or, 
to  avoid  being  under  power,  say,  a  pair  of  20-inch  cylinders  by  3  feet 
stroke. 

The  quantity  of  material  a  pair  of  engines  of  given  dimensions 
will  haul  in  a  certain  time  can  be  easily  determined  by  applying  the: 
converse  reasoning  to  the  foregoing. 
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MAIN  AND  TAIL-BOPE  HATJIiAGE.^In  this  method,  a 
lighteV  rope,  called  a  tail-rope,  has  to  be  employed  to  haul  back  the 
empty\set  from  the  shaft  to  the  workings,  such  addition  being  caused 
either  by  the  gradient  being  undulating,  or  not  sufficient  to  idlow  the 
tubs  to  run  back  of  themselves.     Fig.  297  illustrates  the  theory  of 
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the  system.  Two  drums  are  employed ;  on  one,  a,  the  main  rope  is 
coiled,  and  the  other,  6,  contains  the  tail  rope,  which  passes  from  it 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  plane  round  a  pulley,  e,  and  is  finally 
attached  at  the  back  of  the  set,  or  journey.  The  main  rope  hauls  the 
tubs  towards  the  pit  bottom  and  at  the  same  time  draws  out  the  tail 
rope.  As  the  latter  only  has  to  haul  the  empty  tubs  back  again,  its 
size  is  much  less  than  the  main  rope,  but  it  has  to  be  twice  as  long. 

Devices  for  throwing  Drums  In  and  Out  of  Gear. — Each 
drum  on  the  engine  is  alternately  thrown  out  of  gear  and  allowed 
to  run  loose,  but  should  be  provided  with  a  brake  to  prevent  it 
travelling  too  fast  and  paying  out  slack  rope.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished in  several  different  ways :  either  the  drum  may  be  loose  on 
the  shaft  and  driven  by  clutches,  or  fixed  to  the  shaft  and  a  sliding- 
carriage  employed,  throwing  the  drums  in  and  out  of  gear.  If  clutches 
are  employed,  they  may  be  the  same  as  those  used  for,  and 
described  under,  endless-rope  haulage.  With  drums  running  loose, 
and  travelling  at  high  speeds,  wear  is  considerable,  and  they  should 
be  bushed  with  some  metal,  such  as  brass,  which  allows  them  to  turn 
with  little  friction,  and  is  capable  of  renewal.  Allowance  for  wear 
should  also  be  provided  on  the  shaft,  which  has  to  be  nicely  turned. 
This  arrangement  possesses  an 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  both 
drums  can  be  placed  on  the 
same  shaft,  while  with  a  sliding 
carriage  they  must  be  on  separate 
ones. 

Sliding  carriages  are  generally 
moved    by   an    arrangement    of  Fig.  298. 

levers,  but  even  with  compound 

levers  a  considerable  amount  of  force  is  required.  At  Elemore  Pit, 
the  sliding  carriages  (Fig.  298)  are  moved  by  an  endless  screw  gearing 
into  a  cog-wheel,  on  the  same  shaft  of  which  is  keyed  an  eccentric, 
with  its  HtiIt  going  to  the  carriage.  As  the  screw  is  turned,  the  cog- 
wheel and  shaft  revolve ;  consequently,  the  eccentric  draws  its  link 
forward,  and  pulls  the  sliding  carriage  out  of  gear. 

Methods  of  Working  Branohes.— In  branch,  or  subordinate 
roads,  a  return  pulley  is  necessary  at  the  far  end,  and  a  separate 
length  of  rope  is  required  for  such,  both  ends  of  which  reach  to  the 
junction  with  the  main  road.      Joints  are  provided  in  the  main-road 
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ropes,  and  the  branches  are  worked  by  disconnecting  portions  of  the 
main-road  ropes,  and  attaching  the  ropes  of  the  branch  road  to 
them,  connections  being  made  by  ordinary  sockets  and  shackles. 

Three  methods  are  adopted  for  changing  the  ropes  under  normal 
conditions;  such  cases  where  the  rope  overhauls  itself — that  is  to 
say,  where  it  runs  in-bye  without  the  aid  of  engine-power — are 
matters  of  detail,  and  do  not  affect  the  main  systems.  In  two  of 
these  the  ropes  are  changed  when  the  set  is  at  the  branch  ;  in  the 
other  when  it  is  at  the  pit  shaft. 

Fig.  299  illustrates  one  method  of  changing  when  the  set  is  near 
the  branch  end.  A  shackle  connection  is  provided  in  the  tail-rope, 
and  so  arranged  that  it  arrives  opposite  the  branch  at  the  same 
time  as  the  set  does — that  is  to  say,  it  ought  to  do ;  but  here,  as 
in  every  other  method,  it  is  found  advisable  to  have  a  winch,  with 
a  chain  and  hook  fixed  at  the  way-end,  to  winch  up  the  main  rope 
to  meet  the  branch  rope,  as  it  often  happens  that  they  do  not  quite 
face  each  other,  which  is  not  at  all  surprising,  considering  the  great 
length  of  rope  in  use.  The  main  road  tail-rope  is  then  disconnected 
at  the  points  a  and  6,  and  the  shackles  of  the  branch  rope,  a  and 
b\  attached  in  their  place.     As  soon  as  the  engine  has  started  again, 

ill  !M 
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Fig.  299.  Fig.  300. 

the  empty  set  leaves  the  main  road  and  goes  into  the  branch  one.  A 
slightly  different  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  300,  the  changing 
also  being  made  when  the  set  is  at  the  branch.  The  end  a  replaces 
5,  which  is  then  brought  on  a  little  further  by  the  engine  and  connected 
to  c.      Here  the  tail-rope  always  remains  entire. 

In  the  other  method  the  ropes  are  changed  when  the  set  is  at 
the  shaft.  Joints  in  the  main  rope  are  so  arranged  that  when  the 
set  is  out-bye,  all  the  shackles  are  opposite  the  different  branches 
(Fig.  301).  Suppose  there  are  three  branches,  A,  B,  and  0,  B  being 
ready  for  an  empty  set.  The  full  set,  which  is  standing  at  another 
branch  end,  say  A,  having  been  hauled  to  the  shaft,  A's  branch 
rope  is  disconnected  from  the  main  rope,  and  B's  branch  rope  con- 
nected to  it.  The  engine  is  then  started  and  the  empty  set  at  the 
shaft  hauled  in-bye  into  the  branch  B  without  stopping  at  the 
branch  end.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  expeditious  than 
this  method.  To  facilitate  matters  and  save  time,  if  it  be  desired 
to  bring  a  set  out  from  0,  the  ropes  can  be  partially  changed  while 
A's  set  is  running. 

In  the  latter  system,  no  stop  takes  place  from  the  start  to  .the 
completion  of  the  journey,  as  the  ropes  are  changed  at  the  branch  at 
the  same  time  as  they  are  at  the  shaft;  while  in  the  other  two 
methods,  a  stop  has  to  be  made  at  the  branch  end,  or  in  all  two 
stops  are  required,  as  the  ropes  have  also  to  be  changed  at  the 
shaft.  Where  time  is  an  object,  the  advantages  of  the  third  method 
are  self  evident 
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The  rope  is  automatically  disconnected  from  the  set  when  it  reaches 
the  shaft  either  by  a  knock-oflf  link  (Fig.  302),  or  preferably  by  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  303.  As  drawn,  the  hauling  rope  which 
is  attached  to  the  short  length  of  chain,  a,  will  pull  the  set  along, 
but  at  the  detaching  point  at  the  out-bye  or  shaft  end,  a  horizontal 
striking  bar,  which  is  stretched  across  the  road,  catches  the  lever,  b, 
moves  it  backwards  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  lifts  up 
the  link,  c,  and  detaches  the  set,  which  runs  down  an  inclined  "  kip '' 
to  the  shaft. 


Ttittm^  pulley 
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Fig.  303. 
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Fig.  303. 


ENDIiESS  OHAIN. — ^This  system  differs  from  the  foregoing  in 
the  &ct  that  a  double  line  of  rails  is  necessary ;  that  a  chain  is 
employed  travelling  over  the  top  of  the  tubs,  and,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  endless;  that  the  speed  is  small,  not  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour ;  and  that  the  tubs  are  attached  singly  at  equidistant 
intervals,  depending  on  the  quantity  required  to  be  hauled. 

Attachment  of  Tubs. — Where  the  gradient  is  small,  the  weight 
of  the  chain  resting  on  the  tubs  is  sufficient  to  drag  them  along,  but 
for  steeper  inclinations  a  Y-shaped  fork,  catching  a  link  of  the  chain, 
is  firmly  riveted  to  the  end  of  each  tub  (a.  Fig.  270). 

Driving  Pulleys. — For  giving  motion  to  the  chain,  two  different 
forms  of  pulley  are  adopted.  In  one,  a  series  of  Y-shaped  jaws, 
with  the  groove  at  the  bottom  just  wide  enough  to  take  the  link 
edgeways,  are  arranged  at  intervals  around  the  circumference.  The 
chain  only  passes  half  round  the  pulley,  the  necessary  grip  being 
obtained  by  the  links  of  the  chain  catching  in  the  forks.  ZZZl 

In  this  system,  as  with  the  endless  rope,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  efficient  working  that  small  guide  ("  leading-on ")  pulleys  should 
be  arranged  just  before  the  chain  (rope)  reaches  the  driving  wheel,  so 
that  it  may  be  accurately  led  on  in  the  proper  place. 
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Instead  of  fixing  forks  in  the  throat  of  the  pulley,  a  series  of 
pieces  of  square  iron  (a,  ¥ig,  304)  may  be  placed  alternately  on  opposite 
sides.  This  iron  is  bent  back  at  the  top  to  clip  the  rim,  and  at  the 
other  end  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  throat  of  the  pulley  and  is 
secured  on  the  underside  by  a  nut. 

With  the  ordinary  form  of  fork  no  allowance  is  made  for  the 
lengthening  of  the  links  of  the  chain  due  to  wear.  When  everything 
is  new  they  are  fixed  at  correct  intervals,  grip  the  chain,  and  prevent 
any  slip.  With  wear,  the  links  lengthen,  and  do  not  properly  fit  the 
jaws.  This  inconvenience  has  been  overcome  by  an  arrangement  due 
to  Mr.  Briart,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  Y-shaped  grips  of  steel 
screwed  into  the  periphery  of  the  pulley  (Fig.  305).  As  the  links  of 
the  chain  lengthen,  the  grips  are  unscrewed,  so  as  to  increase  the 
distance  between  each,  thus  fitting  the  altered  length  of  the  links  of 
the  chain. 


Fig.  304. 


Fig.  305. 


jnvnc  new 
Fig.  307. 


The  better  plan  appears  to  be  to  use  a  series  of  blocks  of  steel, 
called  ^'  feet,''  arranged  at  intervals  around  the  circumference  of  the 
pulley,  and  coil  the  chain  two  or  three  times  round  to  get  the  necessary 
grip.  These  feet  are  of  an  inverted  cone  shape  in  section  (Figs.  306 
and  307),  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  chain  from  climbing,  and, 
owing  to  the  recess  between  each,  the  circumference  of  that  part  of  the 
pulley  on  which  the  chain  works  is  in  plan  like  a  polygon,  preventing 
any  possibility  of  slip.  They  also  take  any  wear,  effecting  considerable 
economy  from  this  source.  They  are  secured  to  the  throat  of  the 
pulley  by  bolts  with  counter-sunk  heads,  which  may  either  pass 
through  holes  in  the  feet,  or,  preferably,  through  a  slit  running  down 
the  centre,  as  the  latter  allows  a  little  adjustment. 

Taking  up  Slaok. — It  is  just  as  essential  with  endless  chain  as 
with  endless  rope  that  means  should  be  provided  for  automatically 
taking  up  the  slack  produced  by  lengthening  during  wear.  This  is  a 
point  often  neglected;  indeed,  the  common  practice  is  to  allow  the 
chain  to  extend  until  it  is  only  kept  on  the  pulley  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  then  to  cut  out  a  piece.  Far  better  results  are  given  by 
any  of  the  tension  arrangements  described  under  endless  rope  haulage. 

Working  Branches  and  Curves. — The  chief  advantage  of  the 
endless  chain  is  the  ease  and  small  amount  of  labour  with  which 
branches  and  curves  can  be  worked.  With  branches,  all  that  has  to 
be  done  is  to  arrange  a  series  of  pulleys  one  above  the  other  on  a 
vertical  shaft,  each  one  working  a  chain.  Even  with  the  most  regular 
output,  the  quantity  coming  from  any  branch  is  seldom  the  same  as 
that  from  its  neighbour,  and  hindrances  may  often  occur  in  any  one  of 
them.  If  all  these  pulleys  are  keyed  on  the  upright  shaft,  the  stop- 
page of  one  branch  means  the  stoppage  of  all.     To  allow  any  of  them 
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to  remain  idle  while  the  others  are  working,  only  one,  and  that  the 
driving  pulley,  is  keyed  on  the  shaft;  the  others  are  loose,  and 
arranged  to  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  clutches,  similar  to  those 
used  in  endless  rope  haulage. 

When  the  tubs  approach  a  junction  or  the  delivery  end,  they  are 
easily  detached  by  arranging  a  small  guide  pulley  close  to  the  roof, 
and  passing  the  chain  over  it  (Fig.  308).  At  this  point  the  chain  is 
lifted  out  of  the  fork  on  the  tub,  and  detached  without  any  manual 
labour,  and  if  the  rails  are  arranged  on  a  slope,  the  tub  still  continues 
moving  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  passes  under  the  upright  pul- 
leys, ^meets  the  chain  again  further  on,  and  automatically  re-attaches 


Fig.  308- 

itself.  Curves  are  worked  on  the  same  principle ;  the  tubs  detaching 
and  attaching  themselves,  and  gravitating  round  the  curved  portion. 
With  an  endless  rope  automatic  detachment  can  be  secured,  but  in 
only  one  type  of  clip  can  the  tubs  re-attach  themselves. 

Means  of  Minimising  Breakages. — Unfortunately  breakages  are 
common  occurrences  with  the  endless  chain.  The  proverb  is  quite 
true  "that  a  chain  is  not  stronger  than  its  weakest  link."  The  result 
of  a  breakage  on  a  steep  incline  may  be  very  disastrous,  as  the  tubs 
run  downhill,  sweeping  everything  before  them.  To  prevent  this,  it 
is  usual  to  apply  on  the  loaded  road  a  balance-block  arrangement 


Fig.  309. 


Fig.  310. 


J^ ^ 


Fig.  311. 


(Fig.  309)  pivoted  on  a  point,  a.  In  its  journey  each  tub  depresses 
the  end,  6,  and  passes  over  the  obstruction,  but  immediately  they 
have  gone  by  the  block  falls  into  the  position  shown,  and  stops  the 
tubs  running  back. 

Where  the  inclination  is  not  steep,  the  arrangement  illustrated  in 
Figs.  310  and  311  can  be  employed.  In  their  normal  position  two 
blocks,  a  a,  pivoted  about  pins  at  6,  lie  across  the  rails,  as  shown  in 
plan,  but  are  pushed  aside  by  the  wheels  of  the  tubs  up  a  small 
greased  inclined  plane,  c,  to  descend  again  immediately  the  tubs  have 
gone  by,  and  so  block  the  road. 

The  chain  is  carried  above  the  surface  of  the  road  on  the  tubs,  that 
is,  so  long  as  it  is  entire  ;  if  broken  it  trails  on  the  ground.  If,  there- 
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fore,  a  series  of  Y-grips  be  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  way,  they  do 
not  catch  the  chain  so  long  as  it  is  whole,  but  directly  it  breaks  they 
come  into  action  and  firmly  hold  it. 

ENDIiUSS  BOFE  HAUXjAQ-E — Driving  Appliances. — The 
methods  employed  for  driving  may  be  divided  into  (a)  clip  pulleys ; 
(6)  conical  wheels ;  (c)  grooved  wheels. 

(a)  Clip  Pulleys, — The  general  construction  of  these  is  such  that 
therope  is  conducted  into  a  groove,  in  which  are  placed  sliding  jaws, 
which  are  pushed  downwards,  causing  them  to  grip  the  rope  firmly 
and  prevent  slipping.  They  occupy  little  space,  are  convenient,  side 
friction  is  entirely  avoided,  and  as  the  rope  only  passes  half  round  the 
pulley  the  bending  action  is  not  great. 

A  good  form  of  clip  pulley  is  Barraclough's.  One  side  of  the 
pulley  is  entirely  separate  from  the  other,  connection  being  made  by 
bolts,  while  any  required  distance  between  the  two  parts  can  be  main- 
tained by  set  pins,  placed  at  intervals  around  the  circumference.  By 
such  means,  the  pulley  can  be  altered  to  accommodate  any  size  of  rope 
in  a  few  minutes.  All  round  the  circumference  are  a  series  of  taper 
pockets  opposite  each  other,  inside  which  work  two  sliding  jaws  (a,  Fig. 
312),  which  are  hollowed  at  the  bottom  and  sides  to  receive  the  rope. 


C     d/ 


Fig.  312. 


Fig.  3I3* 


These  jaws  are  seated  on  springs,  h.  When  the  rope  enters  the  pulley, 
the  weight  forces  the  jaws  down  the  taper  sides  of  the  throat,  and  sa 
narrows  the  distance  between  the  jaws,  causing  them  to  grip  the  rope, 
while,  as  soon  as  the  weight  is  taken  off,  the  springs  assist  to  release 
and  relieve  the  rope. 

A  pulley  employed  in  Scotland,  both  for  cable  tramways  and  mine 
haulage,  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  313.  The  ordinary  arms  of  the  pulley 
terminate  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  flange,  a  and  by  to  which  are 
respectively  bolted  the  taper  throat  rims,  c  and  d,  a  piece  of  wood,  0, 
being  interposed  between.  It  is  stated  that  no  injury  whatever  is 
caused  to  the  rope,  and  Mr.  D.  Ferguson*  gives  some  figures  which 
seem  to  bear  out  that  view. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  how  any  clip  pulley  can  work 
without  flattening  the  rope  \  their  very  principle  of  action  is  to  grip 
*  Mim.  ImL  SeoLf  viL,  145. 
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or  wedge  the  rope,  and  the  greater  the  load,  the  greater  the  wedging. 
There  are,  of  course,  good  and  bad  clip  pulleys,  and  probably  the 
latter  predominate;  at  any  rate  they  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal 
of  prejudice.  At  a  colliery  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  one 
of  the  best  known  forms  of  clip  pulley  was  originally  used  for  driving 
rope  haulage,  but  was  removed  and  replaced  by  a  taper  C  pulley. 
Considerably  more  than  three  times  the  work  is  now  being  obtained 
from  the  driving  ropes. 

To  avoid  the  flattening  action,  and  to  dispense  with  the  complica- 
tions of  springs,  loose  flanges,  <fec.,  a  pulley  has  been  designed  having 
a  serpentine  groove  in  the  throat,  and  so  long  as  this  remains  in  the 
curved  state,  and  does  not  wear  straight^  good  results  are  obtained. 

(6)  C  PtUleys. — To  avoid  the  flattening  of  the  rope,  C  pulleys  are 
employed,  which  originally  consisted  of  a  pulley  with  a  C-shaped 
throat,  around  which  the  rope  was  coiled  several  times  to  give  the  neces- 
sary grip  and  prevent  slipping.  Here  flattening  is  certainly  avoided, 
but  another  disadvantage  is  introduced  in  the  shape  of  side  friction. 
On  their  adoption,  it  was  found  that  the  pulleys  wore  in  rather  a 
peculiar  manner ;  their  dished  form  was  soon  lost  and  the  diameter 
of  the  coming-off  side  became  less  than  the  going-on  side.  Seeing 
that  the  pulley  wore  in  this  way,  it  soon  became  the  practice  to  con- 
struct them  so,  and  now  the  great  majority  are  made  slightly  conical, 
the  diameter  of  the  going-on  side  being  larger  than  the  coming-off 
side. 

The  throat  of  the  pulley  is  made  parallel  (Fig.  314),  but  loose 
wearing  segments,  a,  are  bolted  in.  These  wearing  segments  save 
large  sums  of  money.  A  pulley  costs  from  £15  to  £20,  while  the 
segments  can  be  obtained  for  £3.     In  addition,  the  segments  can  be 


Fig.  314. 

changed  in  a  short  time  and  are  easily  handled ;  pulley  changing  not 
only  requires  far  longer  time,  but  considerably  more  men.  Another 
point  is  that  pulleys  should  always  be  purchased  in  halves ;  in  such 
state  they  can  be  transported  and  got  into  place  with  half  the  expense 
they  otherwise  would.  Loose  wearing  segments  and  pulleys  in  halves 
have  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  modern  rope-haulage. 

As  to  the  amount  of  taper  necessary,  experience  is  the  only  guide, 
but  the  heavier  the  load  the  greater  it  must  be.  If  properly  propor- 
tioned these  pulleys  work  very  smoothly;  the  rope  practically  does 
not  slip  downwards,  but  follows  a  serpentine  path  from  the  time  it 
goes  on  at  the  top  until  it  comes  off*  at  the  bottom.  Side  friction  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  avoided,  as  practically  none  exists  between  the 
successive  coils,  but  where  the  rope  leads  on  the  pulley  there  is  a 
small  amount  against  the  upper  coil,  which  is  an  objection.  Also,  to 
obtain  good  results  the  speed  must  be  rather  slow ;  practically,  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  go  more  than  three  miles  an  hour. 
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(c)  Grooved  PuUeya,--  In  order  to  get  rid  of  side  friction  and  pre- 
vent the  slipping  which  takes  place  on  taper  C  pulleys,  a  series  of 
parallel  grooves  are  put  in  the  main  driving  pulley,  and  a  similar 
pulley  with  one  groove  less,  placed  some  distance  away,  the  rope  being 
wound  from  one  to  the  other,  each  coil  having  a  separate  groove  to 
work  in.  As  each  coil  only  passes  half  round  the  circumference, 
and  as  the  second  pulley  is  not  a  driver,  but  a  follower,  the  rope  has 
little  grip,  and  consequently  several  grooves  have  to  be  employed  on 
each  pulley.  To  meet  this  objection,  the  rope  is  frequently  taken  from 
one  pulley  to  the  other  in  the  form  of  the  figure  oo  ,  but  although  this 
reduces  the  number  of  coils,  the  rope  is  bent  backwards  and  forwards, 
for  it  passes  under  and  over  the  pulley.  This  not  only  injures  it,  but 
shortens  its  life,  as  compared  with  a  rope  always  coiling  round  a  wheel 
in  the  same  direction. 

Another  method  to  lessen  the  number  of  coils,  is  to  drive  both 
pulleys,  which  is  the  common  procedure  on  cable  tramways.  No  matter, 
however,  whether  both  pulleys  are  driven,  or  whether  one  is  a 
follower,  they  only  work  properly  when  the  grooves  are  of  equal 
diameters.  When  new,  this  condition  is  possible,  as  the  pulleys  can 
be  turned  in  a  lathe.  The  greatest  strain  during  working  naturally 
comes  on  the  first  groove,  which  is  therefore  subjected  to  more  wear 
than  the  second,  while  the  latter  also  wears  far  more  than  the  third, 
and  so  on.  By  such  action  the  grooves  not  only  increase  in  depth 
but  do  so  unequally.  From  the  time  the  rope  passes  into  the  first 
groove,  to  the  time  it  leaves  the  last  one,  no  slipping  can  result.  It 
is  also  evident  that  when  the  wear  in  the  grooves  has  progressed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  difference  in  the  diameters  of  the  first 
and  the  last  one,  the  speed  of  the  rope  is  governed  by  that  of  the 
groove  having  the  smallest  diameter  (the  going-on  side),  and  a  point 
on  the  circumference  of  the  largest  groove  will  obviously  travel  faster 
than  this.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  rope  and  part  of  the  pulley  to 
travel  at  different  speeds,  a  grinding  action  between  the  pulley  and 
the  rope  is  set  up,  and  the  latter  rapidly  wears  out  To  show  the 
extent  of  the  wear  in  the  grooves,  it  may  be  stated  that  after  three 
years'  wear,  those  in  the  leading  drum  of  a  cable  tramway  line 
measured  respectively,  2\  inches,  2|  inches,  2|  inches,  2^  inches,  3 
inches,  and  4^  inches  deep. 

When  the  grooves  are  fixed  together  as  in  ordinary  pulleys,  each 
groove  tightens  one  coil  of  rope  on  the  other,  until  when  the  last 
groove  is  reached,  the  strain  amounts  to  so  much  that  it  has  in  actual 
cases  sometimes  broken  the  pulley,  or  in  others  the  rope. 

For  such  reasons,  instead  of  the  second  set  of  grooves  being  made 
in  one  solid  pulley  keyed  fast  to  the  shaft,  a  number  of  separate 
pulleys  running  loose  on  a  bearing  are  employed,  this  being  the 
form  adopted  at  Lye  Cross  Pit  A  pulley,  7  feet  diameter,  having  five 
grooves,  is  keyed  on  to  the  third  motion  shaft  (a,  Figs.  315  and  316), 
and  four  loose  pulleys,  6,  are  threaded  on  a  shaft  15  feet  away.  The 
in-going  rope,  c,  is  led  on  to  the  underside  of  the  first  groove  on  pulley, 
a,  coils  half  round  it,  and  passes  on  to  the  first  loose  pulley  at  6,  and 
then  back  again  to  the  second  groove  on  pulley  a  and  so  on,  until  it 
finally  leaves  the  last  groove  on  a  and  passes  away  at  d»  By  suck 
means  the  wear  on  the  driving  rope  is  reduced  to  a. minimum,  for  thse 
second  set  of  loose  pulleys  can  move  at  varying  velocities,  and  »o 
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accommodate  tbemselyes  to  the  different  speeds  required  by  the  un- 
equally sized  grooves  of  the  solid  driving  wheel.  The  objection  is, 
that  as  only  one  pulley  is  driven,  a  large  number  of  grooves  have  to 
be  employed  where  the  load  to  be  moved  is  a  heavy  one. 


Figs.  315  and  316. 

The  Walker  differential  pulley  adopted  at  Bell  End  Pit  completely 
gets  over  all  difficulties.  Briefly  described,  it  consists  of  a  series  of 
loose  rings  (a,  Fig.  317)  threaded  on  to  an  ordinary  pulley,  these  rings 
being  grooved  to  receive  the  rope.  Both  pulleys  have  loose  rings,  and 
both  are  driven,  the  second  pulley  having  one  less  groove  than  the 
first.  The  flange,  d^  on  one  side  of  the  pulley  is  removable,  and  secured 
in  position  by  a  series  of  bolts,  e,  india-rubber  washers  being  provided 
at  g  and  h  to  prevent  the  bolts  becom- 
ing loose  during  working. 

The  peculiar  point  appears  to  be 
that  all  the  grooves  are  loose.  At 
first  sight  it  would  be  thought  that  at 
least  one  fixed  groove  must  be  pro- 
vided to  obtain  the  required  grip ; 
but  this  is  not  necessary.  The  ex- 
planation appears  to  be  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  rope  in  the  groove  of  each 
individual  ring  is  transferred  to  the 
underside  of  the  ring,  hence  the  friction 
is  just  as  great  there  as  it  would  be 
under  the  rope  if  the  pulley  had  solid  grooves. 
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Fig.  317. 


Each  ring  adjusts  itself 
to  the  unequal  strain  on  the  rope,  or  wear  in  the  groove,  and  constantly 
accommodates  itself  to  these  conditions  whilst  in  motion.  The  fact 
that  the  ropes  equalise  themselves  on  the  rings  gives  each  wrap  its 
proportion  of  duty,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  secure  any  of  the 
grooves.  It  is  essentially  a  friction  drive,  with  each  ring  accom- 
modating itself  as  explained.  The  rope  never  moves  on  the  grooves, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  it  is  at  work  the  impression  of  the 
rope  is  left  in  the  oil  at  the  bottom  of  the  rings,  which  conclusively 
shows  that  no  slipping  takes  place.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
rings  are  thoroughly  lubricated  by  automatic  grease-cups  inserted  in  a 
hole,  6,  in  the  underside  of  the  rim  of  the  pulley,  a  groove  being  pro- 
vided opposite  each  hole  as  shown  at  c. 
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The  complete  design  of  what  maj  be  taken  as  the  most  modem 
type  of  endless  rope  haulage  plant,  as  adopted  at  Bell  End  Pit,  is  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  318  and  319.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  16-inch  cylinder 
engines  by  2  feet  6  inches  stroke.  On  the  crank  shaft  is  a  pinion,  a, 
5  feet  diameter,  gearing  into  a  crown  wheel,  6,  15  feet  diameter  on  the 
second  motion  shaft.  This  is  provided  with  three  bearings,  and  on  it 
is  keyed  a  pinion,  c,  2  feet  diameter,  gearing  right  and  left  into  crown 
wheels,  d  and  0,  7  feet  6  inches  diameter,  each  keyed  on  to  third 
motion  shafts  provided  with  two  bearings,  one  of  which  is  carried  on 
a  special  bed-plate,  while  the  other  is  situated  on  a  prolongation  of  the 
right-hand  engine  bed-plate.  The  two  third-motion  shafts  overhang 
their  right-hand  bearings,  and  on  the  outside  is  keyed  two  Walker 


Figs.  318  and  319. 

differential  pulleys,  /  and  ^.  The  object  of  this  is  that  at  any  time 
required  the  loose  rings  can  be  taken  off,  cleaned  and  oiled,  or  any- 
thing done  to  the  rope  without  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  any  portion  of  the  engines.  To  take  the  outward  thrust,  an 
adjustable  strut,  h,  connects  the  two  third-motion  shafts ;  this  is  made 
in  halves,  connected  by  right-  and  left-hand  threaded  screws.  Such  an 
arrangement  takes  off  a  great  deal  of  the  strain,  which  would  other- 
wise come  on  to  the  right-hand  bearings. 

Arrangement  for  taking  up  Slack  Bope. — Successful  working 
is  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  arrangement  for  taking  up 
<*  slack,"  and  at  the  same  time  putting  enough  tension  on  the  rope  to 
prevent  any  slip  on  the  driving  pulley.  Ropes  lengthen  with  use, 
and,  in  addition,  the  varying  inclination  of  the  plane  influences  their 
tightness,  or  otherwise.  Tension  carriages  should  always  be  placed 
at  the  lowest  end  of  the  road ;  the  full  rope  is  led  on  to  the  driving 
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pulley,  then  to  the  tension  pulley,  and  passes  away  as  the  empty  rope. 
Naturally,  the  palling,  or  full,  rope  is  always  tight. 

i  Sometimes  this  tightening  pulley  is  firmly  connected  to  a  screw — 
it  may  just  as  well  not  be  applied  at  all.  What  is  wanted  is  some 
arrangement  that  gives  and  takes,  and  automatically  accommodates 
itself  to  the  varying  load.  This  may  be  done  in  many  ways.  One 
form  is  shown  in  Fig.  320,  which,  however,  is  not  recommended. 
Long  experience  has  proved  that  the  life  of  ropes  is  considerably 
decreased  when  the  wires  are  alternately  bent  in  opposite  directions. 
The  better  plan  is  to  carry  them  half  round  a  pulley  on  a  carriage, 
which  can  be  either  weighted  and  travel  on  an  incline,  or  it  may  be 
on  the  flat  with  a  weight  attached  behind  by  a  length  of  chain,  this 
weight  exercising  a  direct  pull  on  the  waggon  (Fig.  321). 


Fig.  321. 

The  heavier  the  load  on  the  rope,  the  heavier  should  be  the  weight 
on  the  tension  waggon,  and  vice  versd.  The  weight  giving  the  best 
results  is  easily  determined  by  experiment,  and  when  once  found  need 
not  be  varied  unless  the  load  on  the  rope  increases.  The  pulleys  on 
the  tension  waggons  are  often  made  smaller  in  diameter  than  the 
driving  wheel,  but  the  far  better  plan  is  to  make  them  the  same  size. 
Indeed,  every  main  pulley  around  which  the  rope  coils  should  be  of 
equal  size  throughout — one  pulley  should  be  a  duplicate  of  another. 

Clutches  for  Working  Branches. — It  has  been  often  stated 
that  branches  cannot  be  worked  with  such  ease  in  the  endless  rope 
system  as  with  some  others,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  such  an 
opinion  should  be  held.  Indeed,  the  number  of  branches  may  be 
unlimited,  if  each  pulley  is  able  to  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  a 
clutch  arrangement.  In  some  cases,  the  rope  along  all  the  branches 
and  main  roads  is  made  in  one  continuous  length,  and  a  stoppage 
anywhere  stops  the  pit. 

Numerous  clutches  are  in  use.  In  the  ordinary  forms  there  may  be 
a  cone  sliding  into  a  conical  box,  or  a  large  series  of  lugs  on  the  pulley 
fitting  into  a  sliding  coupling  box.  The  efficiency  and  life  of  the  ropes 
(which  mainly  affect  the  cost)  depend  on  the  speed  at  which  they  are 
run,  and  the  freedom,  or  otherwise,  from  jerks  or  strains,  and  neither 
the  cone  nor  claw  clutch  should  be  used  if  the  duration  of  the  ropes  is 
to  be  secured.  Supposing  the  main  rope  to  be  travelling  at  its  normal 
speed  and  a  branch  is  thrown  into  gear,  with  the  ordinary  clutches  the 
branch  rope  has  to  suddenly  take  the  speed  that  the  main  rope  is 
travelling  at,  a  very  serious  strain  is  thrown  upon  it,  and  often  some- 
thing breaks.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  desired  to  throw  a  branch 
out  of  gear  it  can  seldom  be  done  without  stopping  the  main  rope. 
Oone  clutches  often  ''jam/'  and  cannot  be  got  out  anyhow. 
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Fisher's  Clutch, — To  overcome  these  disadvantages,  frictio&  clutches 
have  heen  designed,  a  very  successful  one  being  that  invented  by  Mr. 
Henry  Fisher.  It  consists  of  a  driving  drum  firmly  keyed  on  to  the 
shaft.  Around  the  periphery  of  this  drum  is  arranged  a  series  of 
segments  {aa^  Figs.  322  and  323),  connected  by  right- and  left-hand 
screws,  6.  An  arrangement  of  levers  is  provided,  by  means  of  which 
these  screws  can  be  turned.  If  they  are  turned  one  way  the  segments 
close  together  and  grip  the  drum ;  if  the  other  way  they  open  and 
leave  the  drum.  The  number  of  segments  is  generally  three,  some- 
times four,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  is  an  oblong  hole,  in  which  is 
inserted  a  square  pin,  c  \  the  other  ends  of  these  pins  pass  into  the 
arms  of  the  driving  pulley.  The  drum,  being  keyed  to  the  shaft,  is 
always  revolving;  the  driving  pulley  is  loose,  but  attached  to  the 
friction  segments  through  the  pins,  c.     If  these  segments  are  tightened 

on  the  drum,  practically,  they 
become  part  of  it  and  revolve, 
carrying  with  them  the  driving 
pulley.  The  amount  of  friction, 
or  grip,  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  rotation  given  to  the 
screws,  and  can  be  so  regulated 
that  sufficient  pressure  is  only 
exerted  to  drive  the  pulley  under 
its  normal  load.  Should  a  tub 
come  off  the  rails,  or  any  exces- 
sive load  be  thrown  on  the  rope, 
the  clutch  gear  should  slip.  Strain 
is  therefore  totally  avoided. 

The  same  thing  takes  place 
when  a  branch  is  thrown  into 
gear.  When  the  segments  are 
first  tightened,  considerable  slip 
takes  place,  the  branch  moves  off 
at  first  very  slowly  and  gradually 
increases  in  speed  as  the  inertia 
of  its  load  is  overcome,  until  it 
travels  at  the  same  rate,  as  the 
main  rope.  As  soon  as  it  does  this,  a  very  good  plan  is  to  slack 
the  segments  on  the  driving  drum  until  only  just  enough  grip  is 
given  to  drive  the  branch  rope. 

The  only  drawback  is  its  cost.  It  is  very  carefully  made,  the 
friction  parts  are  bushed  witb  copper  to  get  more  adhesion,  and  there 
is  a  lot  of  fitting  work.  Its  economy  and  advantages  are  indisputable, 
but  it  is  possible  to  purchase  economy  too  dearly.  Many  other 
friction  clutches  exist  which  do  not,  perhaps,  give  such  satisfactory 
results,  but  their  cost  is  so  much  smaller  that,  except  in  the  more 
important  situations,  their  use  may  be  recommended. 

Beoer  and  Dorling's  Clutch. — In  this  form,  what  might  be  called 
a  brake  flange  is  attached  to  the  driving  wheel.  Inside  this  flange 
is  an  inner  split  ring.  The  bearing  surface  of  the  ring  and  the  brake 
flange  are  each  carefully  turned.  On  the  driving  shaft  is  a  collar, 
which  can  be  slid  up  and  down,  but  is  forced  to  revolve  with  the  shaft 
because  it  travels  over  a  long  key.     To  this  collar  is  attached  an  arm. 


Figs.  322  and  323. 
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and  to  one  end  of  the  arm  a  wedge,  which,  when  the  dutch  is  out  of 
gear,  only  just  enters  the  slit  in  the  split  ring.  To  throw  the  clutch 
into  gear,  this  collar  is  moved  towards  the  driving  pulley,  and  in  doing 
so  the  wedge  is  driven  into  the  split  ring  and  expands  it,  causing  it 
to  grip  the  brake  flange  and  so  turn  the  pulley.  The  principle  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Fisher  and  Walker  dutch,  but  as  the  pressure 
is  only  exerted  at  one  point  its  action  cannot  be  so  perfect. 

EdmesUyrCs  Clutch — This  is  the  same  as  Bever  and  Dorling's, 
except  that  the  split  ring  is  expanded  or  closed  by  the  aid  of  one 
right-  and  left-hand  screw  instead  of  a  wedge. 

Brakes  for  Branches. — When  a  branch  road  is  thrown  out  of 
gear,  if  its  gradient  is  a  steep  one,  the  tubs  may.  continue  moving, 
even  after  connection  with  the  main  haulage  has  been  broken ;  this 
only  takes  place  when  the  inclination  is  such  that  the  road  is  nearly 
self-acting. 

Even  when  such  motion  is  in  the  same  direction  as  in  general 
(that  is,  towards  the  shaft)  such  continuation  is  objectionable,  as, 
unless  the  rope  were  required  to  stop,  it  would  not  be  thrown  out  of 
gear.  Where  the  gradient  is  in  favour  of  the  load,  an  ordinary  band 
brake  is  usually  arranged,  so  connected  that  it  is  put  on  as  the  clutch 
is  thrown  out  of  gear. 

Where  the  gradient  is  against  the  load,  and  the  tubs  have  a 
tendency  to  run  back,  a  most  ingenious  brake  is  applied  by  Walker 


Fig.  324. 

Bros.,  and  has  been  working  with  great  success  at  Lje  Cross  Pit. 
Four  brake  blocks  (a,  Fig.  324)  are  arranged  at  intervals  around 
the  pulley,  and  are  pivoted  about  the  points  6.  £^ch  is  provided 
with  a  right-  and  left-hand  screw  to  allow  for  adjustment,  and  to  take 
up  wear.  These  brake  blocks  are  not  at  right  angles  to  the  brake 
rim,  but  slightly  inclined  to  it,  and  are  pushed  away  from  the  wheel 
so  long  as  it  turns  in  its  normal  direction,  indicated  by  the  arrow, 
but  are  kept  up  to  their  work  by  the  pull  of  a  small  weight.  When 
the  branch  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  the  moment  the  wheel  starts  to  run 
back,  the  arms  carrying  the  brake  blocks  try  to  take  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  brake  rim  ;  but  as  this  is  shorter  than  the  inclined 
distcmce,  the  blocks  are  wedged  against  the  brake  and  prevent  the 
pulley  from  running  back.  As  long  as  the  pulley  turns  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  in  Fig.  324,  the  brake  keeps  off,  but 
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immediately  it  attempts  to  go  the  other  way,  the  four  arms  endeavour 
to  take  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  circle  a  a, 

Bopes  Under  and  Over  Tubs.— Two  systems  of  endless  rope 
haulage  are  in  use.  In  one  the  rope  travels  over  the  tubs,  in  the 
other  under  them.  The  advantages  of  the  former  are,  the  rope  is 
always  carried  above  the  ground,  and  is  not  dragged  on  it,  causing 
friction,  wear  and  tear,  and  less  life  to  the  ropes,  and  all  the  machinery 
is  overhead  and  can  be  easily  inspected.  The  disadvantages  are,  that 
the  tubs  cannot  be  loaded  high,  as  is  theT  practice  in  some  districts, 
without  attaching  to  the  tub  means  for  carrying  the  rope,  which  not 
only  leads  to  complication,  but  introduces  another  possible  cause  of 
failure.  This  disadvantage  may  be,  and  is,  avoided  by  attaching  the 
rope  to  the  sides  of  the  tubs  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  pull  is  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  load  being  moved,  frequent  derailments  result.  With 
the  rope  over  the  tub,  curves  are  not  easily  worked.  If  any  exist, 
they  should  be  made  as  sharp  as  possible,  and  a  good  large  guide 
pulley  placed  at  the  bend.  Practically,  every  curve  with  the  rope 
over  the  tubs  requires  an  additional  man,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  allow 
the  tubs  to  work  round  without  supervision.  For  a  day,  perhaps, 
everything  may  go  right ;  but  one  accident  costs  more  than  a  man's 
wages  for  a  week.  If  the  rope  is  under  the  tubs,  any  amount  of 
curves  may  be  worked  easily ;  but  here  they  should  be  made  as  large 
and  of  as  wide  a  sweep  as  possible.  Boilers  are  placed  all  round  the 
curve,  and  the  clips  easily  pass  round  these,  if  the  rollers  are  large  in 
diameteTy  and  placed  near  together.  For  good  working  they  must  be 
the  largest  size  allowable.  Automatic  detachment  of  the  tubs  is  a 
very  simple  matter  when  the  rope  travels  underneath,  but  over  the 
tubs  it  is  only  possible  with  the  open-topped  type  of  clip. 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  either  of  the  systems  so  far  as 
cost  or  efficiency  are  concerned,  but  possibly  in  the  majority  of  cases 
over  rope  haulage  will  be  found  to  be  the  more  covenient.  This  is 
especially  so  in  wet  seams.  With  the  rope  beneath  the  tubs,  all  the 
machinery  at  junctions  has  to  be  placed  in  pits  sunk  beneath  the 
level  of  the  roadway ;  they  form  lodgments  for  the  water  and  require 
a  })ump  to  drain  them,  while  the  water  soaking  into  the  ground 
naturally  affects  the  strata  perniciously,  thereby  injuring  the  stability 
of  the  machinery  and  necessitating  frequent  repairs.  The  ropes  drag 
along  the  road  in  places,  no  matter  how  many  rollers  are  employed, 
and  not  only  corrode  rapidly,  but  carry  with  them  into  the 
machinery  considerable  quantities  of  sludge,  which  covers  every- 
thing and  renders  careful  inspection  a  difficult  matter.  Under  similar 
conditions  with  over  rope  haulage,  the  machinery  stands  high  and 
dry,  and  the  rope  seldom  touches  the  floor. 

Arrangement  of  Tubs. — The  tubs  may  be  connected  to  the  rope 
either  in  sets  or  singly.  On  the  branches,  one  tub  at  a  time  is 
attached,  but  on  the  main  line,  from  two  to  four  tubs  have  to  be 
massed  together.  Where  the  tubs  are  run  in  sets,  from  ten  to  twenty 
are  attached  to  each  other,  and  only  one  of  them  connected  to  the 
rope.  Such  a  train  requires  an  attendant,  and  the  chief  advantage 
of  this  system  of  haulage  is  lost  —  viz.,  regularity  of  delivery. 
Where  only  one  or  two  tube  are  attached  at  a  time,  the  delivery  to 
the  shaft  bottom  is  a  model  of  regularity ;  the  tubs  come  and  go  with 
scarcely  any  attention. 
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One  or  Two  Boad  Systems. — The  endless  rope  system  proper 
requires  two  lines  of  rails  and  a  wide  road.  Where  the  roof  is  a 
good  one  this  is  not  a  disadvantage,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  colliery's  life.  The  nature  of  the  roof  in  some  mines 
prevents  the  douhle  line  system  being  applied.  The  difficulty  is  over- 
come by  running  the  tubs  in  sets,  and  arranging  pass-byes  at  intervals. 
An  attendant  travels  with  each  set,  and  waits  at  the  siding  until  the 
train  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction  arrives  there;  they  pass 
each  other,  one  proceeds  towards  the  shaft,  and  the  other  in-bye. 
Connection  between  the  set  and  rope  is  usually  made  by  a  screw-clip 
attached  to  a  bogie  carriage  (Fig.  325)  on  which  the  train-man  rides. 

Another  plan,  which  avoids  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
running  sets,  is  to  provide  two  roads,  each  laid  with  a  single  line 
of  rails.  In  one,  the  full  tubs  travel  out-bye,  while  in  the  other,  the 
empty  ones  pass  into  the  workings. 

For  steep  gradients,  where  the  load  would  be  too  great  for  a  single 
rope,  two  may  be  employed.  At  New  battle  Colliery,  Midlothian,* 
inch  a  system  is  adopted,  each   tub  being  connected  to  two  ropes. 


Fig.  325- 


Fig.  326. 


Although  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  friction  clutches  were  applied 
to  allow  the  ropes  to  automatically  adjust  themselves,  and  each  take 
their  share  of  the  load,  yet  these  were  found  unnecessary. 

Bails  at  Junctions. — At  main  stations,  where  branches  are  worked, 
the  usual  arrangement  of  switches  and  crossings  is  employed,  and  as 
the  ropes  are  either  above  or  beneath  the  road,  no  provision  has  to  be 
made  to  prevent  their  being  injured. 

For  junctions,  with  under-rope  haulage,  several  methods  are  used  ; 
two  of  the  more  general  ones  being  shown  in  Figs.  326  and  327. 

In  Fig.  326  the  empty  tubs  are  taken  off  the  rope  as  soon  as  they 
have  passed  the  switch  at  A  and  are  then  run  back  into  the  junction 
road,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow.  The  full  tubs  from  the  workings 
pass  at  once  on  to  their  proper  road,  as  shown  by  the  illustration. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  exceedingly  convenient  on  roadways  of  steep 
inclination,  as  the  empty  tub  can  be  taken  off  the  rope  at  the  highest 
point,  and  will  run  by  gravity  into  the  junction  road,  while  as  the  full 
tubs  are  attached  to  the  rope  at  the  lower  side  of  the  crossing,  they 
also  gravitate  from  the  junction  road  on  to  the  haulage  plane. 


^  Min.  Itiit,  Scot,,  iz.,  211. 
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Under  ordinary  oonditions  the  plan  shown  in  Figs.  327  and  328  is 
more  compact  and  easily  worked.  The  illustration  explains  itself. 
In  both  these  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  small  breaks  or  spaces  are 
left  in  the  crossing  rails,  and  in  these  the  rope  generally  works. 
Unless  some  such  provision  were  made,  the  rope  would  receive  serious 
injury  from  the  flange  of  the  tub's  wheels  as  they  passed  from  the 

junction  to  the  main  line, 
as  each  wheel  would  have 
to  roll  over  the  rope  as 
it  lay  on  the  top  of  the 
rails.  To  prevent  any 
chance  of  this  happen- 
ing, not  only  are  i  ecesses 
provided,  but  the  rails  at 
the  junction  are  raised 
some  3  inches  above  the 
general  level,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  328.  Just  before 
Figs.  327  and  328.  reaching  the  junction,  a 

short  length  of  inclined 
rail  is  fixed,  followed  by  level  rails  at  the  junction,  and  then  another 
short  inclined  piece  is  inserted,  throwing  down  the  rails  to  their  original 
level.  At  the  junction  the  haulage  rope  is,  therefore,  below  the  lower 
flange  of  the  cross  rails,  and  tubs  joining  the  main  engine-plane  can  do 
no  injury.  When  a  tub  on  the  engine-plane  reaches  the  junction,  the 
clip,  which  carries  the  rope  a  uniform  distance  above  the  floor,  lifts  the 
rope  out  of  the  groove  and  lets  the  tub  pass  without  obstruction,  the 
rope  falling  back  into  the  recess  immediately  the  tram  has  gone  by. 
Oheck  and  guard  rails  are  used  at  all  junctions,  as  shown  by  the 


^     ^^ ^ lln^ 

Fig.  329. 

figures.  A  simple  and  ingenious  arrangement  has  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  R.  S.  Williamson,  at  Cannock  and  Rugeley  Colliery.  Only  one  line 
of  rails  is  laid  into  the  junction  road,  and  except  when  tubs  are  being 
taken  from,  or  brought  to,  the  haulage  plane,  the  roads  there  are  free 
from  cross  rails,  and  the  ropes  have  uninterrupted  passages.  An 
examination  of  Fig.  329  will  make  the  arrangement  clear.  The  solid 
lines  show  the  rails  in  their  ordinary  position;  three  of  them  are 
hinged  at  the  joints  marked  on  the  drawing,  and  when  tubs  are  to  be 
put  on  or  taken  off  these  loose  points  are  swung  round  into  the 
positions  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  a,  6, 
and  e.  These  points  are  put  over  the  ropes,  which  then  work  in 
grooves  cut  in  the  wooden  sleepers. 
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Fig.  330- 


For  over-rope  haulage,  no  better  plan  can  be  adopted  than  that  of 
raising  up  the  empty  road  for  some  distance  before  the  junction,  until 
on  arriving  there,  sufficient  height  is  gained  to  allow  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge,  over  which  the  empty  tubs  pass  either  straight 
on  or  into  the  branch  (Fig.  330),  and  beneath  which  the  full  tuTsa  from 
the  branch  are  taken.  The  illus- 
tration explains  the  arrange- 
ment, which  is  preferable  to 
having  the  crossing  on  the  same 
level ;  there  is  no  chance  of  colli- 
sion or  derailment,  and,  owing 
to  the  height  to  which  the  empty  tubs  are  raised,  they  nin  freelv 
round  the  curves,  and  require  scarcely  any  attention. 

CIiIPS. — Tubs  are  attached  to  the  rope  in  many  different  ways, 
A  good  clip  should  be  capable  of  easy  and  ready  attachment  and 
detachment,  should  not  injure  the  rope,  have  few  wearing  parts,  and 
act  equally  well  on  a  downhill  or  uphill  gradient. 

Clips  for  "Under"  Haidage:  Screw  Clip,— The  comnioii  form 
of  clip  consists  of  two  plates,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one  (a  and  b,  Fi<^s, 
331  and  332),  connected  together  by  a  screw,  c,  which  works  tii rough 
a  nut,  6',  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  lower  plate.  Thi^  acrew 
is  provided  with  a  handle,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  around,  but  sit  the 
lower  end,  where  it  passes  through  a,  the  screw  thread  is  cut  away, 
A  connection  is  made  between 
the  plate  a  and  the  screw  c  by  ^^ 
means  of  a  small  washer,  or 
collar,  d,  dropped  into  an  open- 
ing left  in  a  for  that  purpose, 
and  slipped  over  the  end  of 
the  screw,  and  held  there  by  a 
cotter.  When  the  handle  is 
turned,  the  screw  either  draws 
the  piece  a  towards  or  from  b, 
and  so  grips  or  looses  the  rope. 
These  clips  are  connected  to 
the  drawbar  of  the  tub  by  a 
hook  or  link  fiastened  to  the 
part  c  by  a  bolt  or  pin.  They 
are    simple,   strong,    and    cost  Fig.  331. 

little  for  repairs.     The  amount 
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of  grip  on  the  rope  can  be  regulated  to  as  much  or  as  little  as  po^itsible, 
and  for  heavy  loads  on  steep  gradients  they  act  admirably.  They 
are  not  easy  to  attach  or  detach,  and  in  cases  of  derailment  of  tubs 
cause  considerable  damage,  both  to  the  rope  and  to  the  road,  as  they 
rarely  lose  their  hold,  and  are  the  last  things  to  break. 

Smallmcm^a  Clip. — The  principle  of  this  is  the  same  as  thfit  of  the 
screw  clip,  but  the  gripping  action  is  obtained  in  an  easier  and  readier 
manner.  It  consists  of  two  plates  (a  a.  Figs.  333  and  334),  connected 
together  by  a  bolt,  5,  in  the  centre ;  a  lever,  c,  turning  about  ^  ]>oint, 
(f,  is  provided,  its  shorter  arm  being  enlarged,  as  shown  at  e  (Fi^^  334). 
This  slides  along  wedge-shaped  recesses  in  the  side  plate,  and,  £^a  a 
result,  the  lower  part  of  the  plates  can  either  grip  or  release  the  rape. 
Adjustment  for  wear  can  easily  be  made  by  tightening  the  bolt  K     A 
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yerj  powerful  grip  is  obtained,  the  rope  is  not  damaged,  as  it  is 
gripped  for  several  inches,  attachment  is  easy,  and  the  cUp  passes 


Fig.  333. 


Fig.  334- 


freely  round  curyes.     It  is,  however,  rather  cumbersome,  and  cannot 
be  automatically  detached. 

Fiaher^a  Clip  consists  of  a  hook  having  a  hinged  piece  (a.  Fig.  335)9 

at  the  far  end,  which  can  be  doubled  back  and  locked  by  a  sliding 

collar,  6  ;  a  recess  is  provided  to  receive  the  rope.     The  hook  is  placed 

in  the  drawbar,  and  the  clip  grips  the   rope  by  deflecting  a  small 

portion  of  it.     It  is  essential  that  the  hole  through  the 

nclip  should  be  the  same  size  as  the  rope  and  of  softer 
material,  so  that  it  wears  itself  instead  of  the  rope.  To 
allow  this,  the  recess  is  provided  with  bushes,  c,  of  sofb 
iron,  which  are  kept  in  position  by  rivets,  and  are  easily 
replaced  when  worn. 

With  Fisher's  or  any  similar  clip,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  rope  should  have  a  wire  core,  if  not^ 
it  stretches  too  much,  and  the  clip  will  not  hold.  The 
hook  part  is  made  of  a  very  good  quality  of  iron,  and 
is  the  weakest  part,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  tub 
being  derailed,  the  hook  straightens  out  and  the  rope 
is  not  damaged.  This  clip  acts  equally  well  uphill  or 
downhill  and  round  curves,  and  can  be  easily  and  auto- 
matically detached  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  clip 
which  is  locked  by  a  sliding  collar. 

Clips  for  Over  Haulage. — In  the  earlier  appli- 
cations of  rope  haulage  it  was  thought  that  the  clips 
would  not  get  sufficient  grip  on  the  rope,  unless  a  series 
of  knots  or  projections  were  provided  on  it  at  regular 
intervals,  but  this  opinion  has  long  been  abandoned, 
and  ordinary  ropes  employed.  Of  the  large  number 
of  clips  designed,  many  are  unsuitable  through  over 
elaboration  in  detail ;  indeed,  the  chief  essential  of  a 
good  clip  is  simplicity,  while  there  must  be  no  fear  of  its  failing  to  act 
through  dirt  or  wear. 

S  Clip. — Undoubtedly  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  efficient,  is  the  plain  clamp  of  round  iron,  bent  to  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  336.  This  fork  is  pivoted  at  the  cerUre  of  the  tub,  and 
grips  the  rope  a  short  distance  away,  along  a  line  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  centre  line  of  the  track.  As  a  result  of  the  eccentric 
arrangement  of  the  fork,  the  rope  becomes  slightly  kinked,  and  the 
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Fig.  335. 
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dip  obtains  sufficient  grip  to  move  the  tub,  while  the  rope  is  not 
injuriously  affected. 

BrwmriB  Clip, — The  ordinary  Y  fork  in  its  common  form  is 
unsuitable  for  rope  haulage,  but  can  be  adapted  to  such  work  by  the* 
simple  addition  of  a  loose  roller  to  each  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
forks.  These  rollers  can  turn  freely  on  the  forks,  but  act  as  cams, 
because  the  hole  is  placed  eccentrically,  as  shown  in  Fig.  337.  The 
space  between  the  fork  is  regulated  so  that  the  thin  side  of  the  rollers 
will  not  allow  the  rope  to  run  between  them  without  turning  round 
until  the  thick  side  grips  the  rope.^ 


® 


IHg.  336. 


^.  337. 


Chains, — A  common  method  of  attaching  tubs  to  the  rope  is  by 
means  of  a  chain,  one  end  of  which  is  hooked  on  to  the  drawbar  of  the 
tub,  the  other  end  passed  twice  round  the  haulage  rope,  and  then 
hooked  back  on  to  the  chain  passing  from  the  tub ;  as  soon  as  the  full 
weight  comes  on  to  this  chain  the  coils  get  quite  close  together  and 
form  a  compact  fastening.  This  attachment  is  not  by  any  means 
perfect,  although  a  very  convenient  one.  On  undulating  gradients, 
two  chains  are  required — one  before  and  one  behind  each  tub,  but 
both  must  not  be  tight  at  the  same  time,  as  in  such  a  case,  if  the  rope 
was  suddenly  stretched,  the  tub  would  inevitably  be  lifted  off  the  rails. 
Wire  ropes  are  in  the  habit  of  twisting,  and  when  they  do,  if  the 
above  attachment  is  used,  the  chain  twists  with  them,  winding  up 
whatever  slack  portion  there  may  be ;  consequently,  on  reaching  turn 
pulleys,  or  any  bend,  where  the  rope  is  raised  higher  than  its  normal 
position,  the  tub  is  overturned,  and  all  succeeding  tubs  are  overthrown 
until  the  rope  is  stopped. 

Ward  and  Lloyd's  Clip, — Many  of  the  above  disadvantages  are 
overcome  by  the  clip  employed  at  Sandwell  Park  Colliery.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  consisting  only  of  a  hinged  lever,  to  the  bottom  end 
of  which  is  attached  the  chain  fastened  to  the  tub  (Figa  338  and 
339).  The  lever  works  about  a  pivot,  a,  and  immediately  the  weight 
of  the  tub  comes  on  to  the  end,  6,  the  rope  is  gripped  between  the 


*  Fed,  Inst;  xiii,  147. 
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top  end,  c,  and  the  curved  plate,  d.  The  lever  is  hinged,  which  allowB 
the  clip  to  fall  into  the  guide  pulleys  when  passing  round  curves.  It 
has  now  been  in  use  six  years,  and  has  given  every  satisfaction.  It 
^  is  easily  attached  and  detached,  but  this  cannot  be  done  automatically, 
and  on  undulating  gradients  two  clips  have  to  be  used  for  each  tub. 

Rutherford  and  Thompson's  Clip, — The  great  advantage  of  this 
appliance  is  that  it  automatically  attaches  and  detaches,  enabling 
curves  and  junctions  to  be  worked  on  the  gravity  principle,  in  the 
same  way  as  with  endless  chain  haulage.  It  does  away  with  one  man 
or  boy  at  each  junction,  for  with  an  ordinary  clip  some  one  has  to  be 
employed  to  take  off  empty  tubs  and  put  on  full  ones  ;  while  with 
this  one,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  some  one  should  be  in  attendance 
to  space  the  tubs,  and  to  lift  off  the  clip  from  the  empties,  and 
attach  it  to  the  full  ones. 


US^    yy    USti^^py^ 


Figs.  338  and  339. 


Figi.  340,  341,  and  342. 


Figs.  340,  341,  and  342,  which  are  respectively  front  and  side 
elevations  and  plan,  show  details  of  the  rope  gripping  apparatus 
usually  employed,  which  is  composed  of  two  Y-forked  jaws,  a  a\ 
mounted  and  geared  together  as  shown  by  Fig.  342,  so  that  they  can 
oscillate  about  the  two  pins  6  6'  as  centres.  As  soon  as  the  clip 
comes  into  the  same  line  as  the  hauling  rope,  the  motion  of  the  latter 
turns  the  forks  slightly  about  the  centres  b  6',  and  causes  them  to 
close  on  the  rope  and  grip  it  firmly.  The  stronger  the  pull,  the 
tighter  the  grip,  hence  the  clip  is  well  suited  for  heavy  gradients ; 
and  as  it  is  attached  to  the  tub  through  a  rigid  rod,  which  is  hooked 
over  the  top  while  the  other  end  passes  into  a  small  bracket  on  the 
front,  and  as  the  jaws  can  move  either  backwards  or  forwards,  it 
works  well  on  undulating  gradients. 

The  rope  can  be  lifted  out  of  this  clip,  or  dropped  into  it  again, 
with  as  much  ease  as  a  chain  is  lifted  out  of  the  Y  on  an  ordinary 
tub,  but  inasmuch  as  these  clips  are  not  fixed  to  the  tub  but  are 
detachable,  an  arrangement  is  employed  to  prevent  them  being  acci- 
dentally lifted  off  when  the  rope  is  disconnected. 
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Automatic  Detachers. — Little  difficulty  is  found  in  automatically 
detaching  any  clips  of  such  a  type  as  Fisher's,  where  the  grip  on  the 
rope  is  determined  by  the  position  of  a  sliding  collar,  because  if  this 
collar  is  lifted  up,  the  clip  is  released.  If  the  rope  and  clip  be  con- 
ducted into  a  groove,  having  sides  arranged  on  an  inclined  plane,  and 
if  the  rope  is  kept  down  as  the  clip  passes  through,  the  collar  is  . 
lifted  up. 

At  Nunnery  Colliery  a  very  simple  appliance  is  used  to  perform 
this  action.  At  the  detaching  point,  two  strips  of  iron  are  connected 
at  one  end  by  a  cross  piece,  and 
are  pivoted  about  pins  near  the 
centre.  Figs.  343  and  344  show 
plan  and  elevation  of  the  arrange- 
ment. The  space  between  these 
two  strips  is  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  rope  to  pass  through,  but 
not  the  collar  on  the  clip.  The 
end,  c,  of  the  two  strips  of  iron 
cannot  be  pressed  down  because 
the  other  end,  a,  is  under  the 
rupe,  consequently  the  collar  of  the  clip  has  to  slide  up  the  inclined 
plane  and  is  gradually  lifted,  releasing  the  rope. 

An  apparatus  of  more  elaborate,  and  perhaps  more  sure  character, 
has  been  designed  by   Mr.   J.  F.  Lee,  of  Oastle  Eden  OoUiery.     It 


Figs.  343  ">d  344. 


Figs.  345  and  346. 

consists  of  a  groove  having  inclined  sides,  out  of  which  the  rope  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  clip  cannot  be  lifted,  as  each  side  is  formed  of 
an  angle-piece  (Fig.  346).  The  continuation  of  the  jaws  is  made  by 
two  levers  (a,  Fig.  345)  kept  up  by  a  weight,  6,  but  when  the  pressure 
becomes  excessive  they  may  be  pushed  down,  the  object  of  this  being 
that  the  levers  can  accommodate  their  height  to  suit  the  varying 
positions  of  collars  on  different  clips.  The  rope  and  lower  part  of 
the  clip  pass  underneath  the  jaws,  which  taper  towards  the  point  of 
exit;  the  collar  passes  up  the  inclined  plane  and  is  lifted,  thus  detach- 
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ing  the  tub.     To  prevent  any  chance  of  failure,  the  collar  of  the  clip 
is  provided  with  a  flange. 

At  Skelton  Park  Colliery*  the  ropes  are  attached  to  a  simple  hook 
beneath  the  tubs,  as  the  gradient  is  slight,  and  the  weight  is  sufficient 
to  haul  them  along.  They  are  detached  by  an  apparatus,  consisting 
of  a  lever  (a,  Fig.  347)  working  between  split  rails,  and  depressed  by 


^^ 


Fig.  347. 

the  passing  tubs.  This  turns  the  shaft  dy  raises  the  lever  6,  and  lifts 
the  rope  out  of  the  hook,  e.  At  the  same  time,  a  slight  divergence  is 
made  in  the  line  of  rails,  causing  the  hook  to  move  aside  from  the 
rope,  which  then  drops  when  released  by  the  lever  6. 

With  Rutherford  and  Thompson's  clip,  detachment  is  obtained  by 
an  appliance  which  consists  of  a  holdiug-down  pulley  (a,  Figs.  348  and 


tj^/  /^Ty,}))///j  //*///  //////^j/)^*//////  //  f///  J  ^  /jj  ///^/j/j}  y-j  W///9 


Figs.  348  and  349. 

349),  and  of  two  inclined  guide-blocks,  5,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rope, 
the  spaces  between  them  being  such  that  the  rope  can  rise  up,  but 
that  the  forks  of  the  clip  catch  the  under  side.     As  a  tub  and  its  clip 

♦  N.E.L,  xxxi.,  105. 
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come  to  the  detacher  the  rope  grradually  gets  higher  and  higher,  tend- 
ing to  lift  the  clip  out  of  its  socket^  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so 
bj  the  two  guide  blocks  b  b,  which  catch  the  top  of  the  forks. 
Ultimately  the  rope  is  lifted  completely  out,  and  the  tub  runs  away. 
With  a  clip  having  a  very  tight  grip,  a  jerk  is  thrown  on  the  rope  by 
such  action,  and  to  prevent  this  extending  down  the  road  to  the  tubs 
further  in-bye,  a  movable  holding-down  pulley  is  placed  a  short 
distance  away  which  checks  vibration  in  the  following  manner : — A 
shaft,  c,  is  fixed  across  the  road  above  the  rope  and  on  it  are  keyed 
three  arms,  one  carrying  a  holding-down  pulley,  d,  the  second  having 
a  weight,  e,  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  while  the  third,  g^  hangs  down- 
wards. The  action  of  cf  is  to  keep  the  pulley  firmly  on  the  rope,  and 
that  of  g  to  lift  the  pulley  when  the  tubs  are  passing,  this  being 
necessary,  or  the  clips  would  catch  it  and  break.  The  tubs  which  are 
travelling  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  push  aside  the  arm 
which  hangs  down  before  them  and  on  doing  so,  turns  the  shaft,  c, 
round,  and  lifts  up  the  pulley  and  weight,  which  fall  again  immed- 
iately the  tub  has  passed. 

Working  Corves. — As  previously  stated,  the  working  of  curves 
when  the  under  rope  system  is  in  operation  presents  little  or  no 
difficulty  provided  pulleys  of  as  large  diameter  as  possible  are  em- 
ployed and  that  they  are  placed  near  together.  Such  a  curve  is 
shown  in  Plate  3.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  diameter  of  the 
pulleys  is  limited  by  the  gauge  of  the*  railways,  because  the  rope 
occupies  the  centre  line  and  the  deflecting  rollers  have  to  be  placed 
between  it  and  the  inside  rail  of  the  curve. 

Experience,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  the  wear  and  tear  on 
a  rope  passing  round  such  small  pulleys  is  greater  than  would  be 
anticipated,  and  that  it  is  due  not  so  much  to  abrasion,  as  to  the  shocks 
produced  by  the  clips  striking  violently  against  the  rollers.  In  the 
case  of  pulleys  of  large  diameter,  such  as  are  employed  in  over  rope 
haulage,  the  clip  easily  passes  on  to  the  periphery  which  it  approaches 
gradually  at  a  wide  angle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  small  rollers  the 
size  of  the  angle  at  which  the  clip  strikes  the  periphery  is  much  more 
acute.  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  former  case  the  clip  passes 
smoothly  on  to  the  pulley,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  meets  with 
considerable  resistance,  and  is  appreciably  delayed  in  its  forward 
movement  setting  up  most  injurious  shocks  along  the  rope. 

Instead  of  &stening  each  pulley  down  independently  to  the 
sleepers,  they  are  preferably  placed  in  a  frame  containing  several, 
such  frame  extending  the  length  of  many  sleepers.  This  is  by  far 
the  stronger  arrangement,  and  a  very  necessary  one  where  the  load 
on  the  haulage  rope  is  a  heavy  one. 

For  over  rope  haulage,  the  curves  are  made  as  quick  as  is  reason- 
able, and  a  large  turn  pulley  placed  at  each.  The  upper  flange  of 
such  pulleys  is  often  cut  away  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  such  a 
clip  as  that  shown  in  Fig  338  readily  passes  round  without  being 
detached  from  the  rope.  With  these  sharp  curves  tubs  often  get  on 
the  rails  and  frequently  overturn.  For  such  reasons  Mr.  G.  Heckel^ 
suggests  the  use  of  two  wide  troughs  of  channel  iron,  a  b  and  a  d 
(Figs.  350  and  351),  bent  to  fit  the  curve.  The  rope  is  directed  by 
a  large  pulley,  6,  carried  by  an  ordinary  channel-iron  joist  bedded 
♦Co«,  Guard.,  1897,  Ixxiv.,  825. 
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over  the  road,  und  when  the  tubs  pass  from  the  straight  to  the  curve, 
they  leave  the  ruiLs  and  are  guLded  by  the  channel-iron  troughs.     On 

reaching  the  other  end  of  the  curve, 

the  troughs  act   as   guides,  and  the 

tubs  return  to  the  rails  automatically. 

At  curves  where  the  continuing 

road  is  on  a  downhill  gradient,  when 

Rutherford  and    Thompson's  clip  is 

■         ,  employed,  the  tubs  turn  round  and 

If'   L?T  attach  themselves  to  the  rope  again 

fHT  i~^   1  WJ~   ^ .  ^^::z^ ,       immediately  this  comes  low  enough 

to  grip  the  clip,  but  where  the  gradient 
rises  put-bye  other  means  have  to  be 
employed,  as  the  rope  tends  to  get 
further  away  from  the  clip.  It  is 
impossible  to  deflect  the  rope  fetr 
enough  downwards  with  a  fixed 
guide  pulley,  as  these  have  to  be 
placed  high  enough  to  clear  the  clip. 
The  movable  one  (Fig.  348^  is  inad- 
missible here,  as  the  tubs  oeing  de- 
tached from  the  rope,  are  only  moving 
with  the  force  due  to  the  inclination 
of  road,  and  would  not  have  sufficient 
power  to  lift  the  lever  and  weight. 
The  ingenious  appliance  shown  in 
Fig.  352  has  been  designed  to  meet 
such  cases.  A  pulley,  a,  is  fixed  at 
such  a  height  as  will  allow  the  tub 
and  clip  to  pass  beneath  when  it  is 
in  its  normal  position.  This  pulley 
is  not  a  fixture,  but  it  is  suspended 
from  a  shaft,  6,  fitted  with  guide 
blocks,  and  connected  by  crank 
lovers,  e  d  e^  aud  fgK  and  the  links  h  c,  e  f,  and  h  t,  with  the 
Dills  forming  the  road  at  this  point.  There  are  two  sets  of  levers, 
one  on^each  side  of  the  rails.     The  rails,  for  a  distance  of  about  12 


Pigs.  350  and  3S1. 


Fig.  352. 

feet,  are  carried  an  a  platform  hinged  at  the  point  A;,  and  by  means 
of  a  balance-wpiflrht  take  the  inclination  shown  at  t  A^  The  tubs 
when  detached  from  tlie  rope  run  down  the  slope  I  k,  pass  beneath 
the  pulley  a,  and  continue  by  the  momentum  they  have  gained  up  the 
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slope  i  k;  their  weight,  however,  over-balances  the  counterpoise. 
The  platform  descends  about  the  centre  A;,  takes  the  position  i'  k, 
pulls  down  the  link  h  i,  moves  over  the  two  cranks,  and  depresses 
the  guide  pulley  a,  and  the  rope  to  such  a  distance  that  it  is  caught 
by  the  clip,  and  the  tub  consequently  moves  away.  As  soon  as  the 
tub  has  gone  off  the  platform,  the  counterpoise  raises  it  again  and  the 
guide  pulley,  so  that  the  whole  appliance  is  automatic.  The  points 
d,  g,  and  k  are  fixed,  the  remainder  movable.  At  the  moment  of 
attachment  of  the  tubs  to  the  rope,  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus 
occupy  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines;  the  travel  of  the 
pulley  a  is  about  10  inches. 

Keeping  the  Bope  down. — ^Where  the  gradients  vary  con- 
siderably, especially  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  incline,  when  the  ropes 
work  over  the  tubs  and  open-topped  clips  are  employed,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  some  apparatus  should  be  fixed  to  keep  the  rope  down, 
or  it  would  come  out  of  the  clip.  The  pulleys  fixed  for  such  an  object 
must  move  to  allow  the  clip  to  pass  by,  and  consequently  have  to  be 
set  in  specially  designed  frames.  Oae  such  form  (Fig.  348)  has  already 
been  described.  Another  of  somewhat  improved  construction  consists  of 
six  rollers  arranged  around  the  circumference  of,  and  fastened  between, 
two  circular  sheet-iron  plates,  the  whole  arrangement  being  keyed  on 
a  shaft  fastened  to  timbers  running  across  the  road  (Figs.  353  and 
354).     The  rope  is  deflected  by  this  compound  pulley  which  does  not 


Fig.  353. 


Fig.  354. 


revolve  under  ordinary  conditions,  being  prevented  from  so  doing  by 
the  weighted  stop,  the  detailed  construction  of  which  is  shown  in 
^ig8.  355,  356,  and  357.  There  are  six  recesses,  a  a',  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  plate,  one  between  every  two  rollers,  r  r.  The 
weighted  stop  b  under  ordinary  circumstances  occupies  the  lowest  of 
these  recesses  and  locks  the  apparatus  in  the  position  drawn,  but 
when  a  tub  approaches,  the  clip  first  gently  pushes  the  arm  e  of  the 
stop  on  one  side,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  leaves  the  set  of 
rollers  free  to  move  on  their  axis,  d.  The  clip,  therefore,  presses  the 
first  roller  on  one  side,  revolves  the  whole  apparatus  and  brings  down 
the  next  recess  a'  into  such  a  position  that  immediately  the  tub  has 
passed  by,  the  weight  e  brings  the  stop  b  into  its  original  position,, 
and  locks  the  frame  until  the  succeeding  tub  arrives.  One  or  other  of 
the  rollers  are  constantly  revolving. 
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Spaoing  the  Tubs. — If  the  haulage  system  is  to  work  smoothly, 
it  is  important  that  the  tubs  should  be  attached  to  the  rope  at  equi- 
distant intervals,  more  e8|jecially  so  when  the  gradients  are  undu- 
lating, in  order  that  the  load  on  the  engine  shall  be  as  constant  as 
possible.  Equal  spacing  can  be  easily  carried  out  by  making  each 
tub,  as  it  leaves  the  station,  strike  against  a  lever  and  ring  a  bell  so 
soon  as  it  has  proceeded  a  given  distance  from  the  point  of  attachment. 
When  the  attendant  hears  this  signal,  he  connects  another  tub  to  the 
rope. 


Figs.  355,  356,  and  357. 

Threading  the  Bope. — It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  put  on 
the  first  rope  of  a  new  application  of  endless  rope  haulage.  As 
supplied  by  the  manufacturers,  ropes  are  very  carefully  coiled  and 
should  be  unwrapped  from  the  outside^  care  being  taken  that  no 
"  slack  "  is  payed  out,  or  the  rope  will  at  once  kink  and  spoil  itsel£ 
If  a  new  rope  is  replacing  an  old  one,  the  threading  is  an  easy  matter, 
but  one  requiring  care.  First  of  all,  the  old  rope  is  cut  through,  and 
one  end  of  the  new  rope  attached  to  the  old  one,  but  in  between  the 
two  ends  a  swivel  must  be  placed.  The  object  of  this  is  to  take  out 
all  the  twist  in  the  new  rope ;  unless  this  is  done  difficulty  will  after- 
wards be  experienced  in  the  working.  The  coil  of  rope  is  placed  on 
a  turntable  to  which  some  moderately  strong  brake  power  can  be 
applied.  The  engine  is  then  started  and  the  old  rope  moves  away, 
dragging  with  it  the  new  one,  the  latter  following  the  former  and 
occupying  its  place.  When  the  two  ends  come  together,  they  should 
be  strained  as  tight  as  possible,  which  is  done  by  attaching  blocks, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  tension  pulley  is  braced  up  as  close  as  can 
be,  as  the  ropes  invariably  stretch  in  use. 
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Unless  an  old  rope  is  available,  horses  have  to  be  employed ;  their 
movements  are  very  irregular,  and  there  is  considerably  more  chance 
of  damaging  the  rope. 

Comparison.  —If  a  good  representative  of  each  type  of  haulage 
is  taken,  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  is  about  the  same  in  all  of  them. 
To  a  great  extent,  the  cost  depends  on  the  number  of  junctions  and 
branches,  because  attendants  have  to  be  provided  at  these  points  to 
attach  the  tubs.  In  comparing  the  cost  of  one  system  with  another,  it 
is  usual  to  reduce  the  cost  to  a  uniform  distance  hauled  of  one  mile — 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  cost  is  twopence  per  ton  per  half  mile,  a  simple 
proportion  gives  fourpence  per  ton  for  one  mile,  but  although  some 
uniform  distance  must  be  introduced,  yet  it  does  not  give  a  fair 
comparison  in  every  instance.  Take,  for  example,  an  endless  rope 
or  chain  plane,  exactly  a  mile  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  with 
no  junctions.  One  man  at  each  end  should  perform  all  the  labour 
of  taking  ofiP  and  putting  on  the  tubs,  and  the  cost  per  mile,  on  the 
one  mile  length,  would  be  very  small ;  but  if,  in  another  case,  there 
are  four  junctions  in  a  similar  length  of  plane,  each  of  these  junctions 
will  require  the  services  of  an  attendant,  and  the  labour  cost  will 
show  very  much  higher  than  in  the  former  case,  providing  the  same 
quantity  is  hauled,  and  yet  the  two  planes  may  be  exact  facsimiles 
of  each  other,  and  both  be  laid  out  with  the  same  care  and  labour 
saving  appliances. 

Another  poiut  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  is  that  in 
published  statements  of  costs,  many  estimates  entirely  overlook  some 
part  of  the  first  cost  of  the  plant.  Hauling  engines  cannot  be  worked 
without  steam,  and  the  extra  amount  for  additional  pulleys,  fittings, 
pipes,  <fec.,  caused  by  adding  haulage  machinery,  should  be  charged 
against  the  plant.  Then,  again,  the  stores'  charges  for  the  machinery 
should  be  noted. 

The  most  careful  experiments  which  have  ever  been  made  to 
determine  the  cost  of  different  systems  were  those  carried  out  by 
the  North  of  England  Institute.*  This  was,  however,  many  years 
ago.  The  endless  rope  system  was  then  in  its  infancy,  while  little 
improvement  has  since  taken  place  in  either  the  tail  rope  or  endless 
chain  systems.  This  report  strongly  brought  out  the  merits  of  end- 
less chain  haulage,  so  far  as  regards  its  ease  and  cost  of  working,  but 
friction  clutches,  automatic  detachers,  improved  driving  pulleys,  and  the 
other  similar  labour-saving  appliances  of  modern  endless  rope  haulage 
were  then  unknown.  At  that  time,  a  life  of  one  or  two  years  in  a 
haulage  rope  was  considered  a  very  good  performance ;  at  the  present 
time  7  to  9  years  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence.  At  many 
collieries  the  rope  cost  per  ton-mile  does  not  exceed  o'2d. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  endless  rope  system  is  the  perfect 
regularity  of  the  delivery.  The  tubs  come  one  at  a  time  at  regular 
intervals,  and  are  easily  dealt  with ;  in  addition,  the  full  tubs  going 
down  inclines  assist  in  pulling  the  empty  tubs  up.  Both  these 
advantages  are  common  to  the  endless  chain  system,  but  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  latter  is  the  enormous  weight  of  the  chain  and  its 
liability  to  break,  especially  on  long  planes.  For  surface  work,  the 
endless  chain  possesses  one  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  is  little  affected  by 
the  action  of  the  weather,  but  underground  this  advantage  disappears. 

♦VoL  xvii. 
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With  the  tail  rope  system  the  tubs  work  in  sets,  and,  there- 
fore, travel  at  a  high  velocity,  15  to  20  miles  an  hour  being  often 
reached.  The  delivery  is  intermittent ;  a  train  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
tabs  is  brought  into  the  pit  bottom  at  a  time,  and  men  have  to  be 
there  to  deal  with  the  set ;  on  its  arrival,  all  is  hurry  and  confusion 
for  a  few  minutes  until  the  empty  set  has  been  despatched  to  the 
workings,  and  then  the  men  have  little  to  do.  Should  a  tub  become 
derailed  when  travelling  at  this  speed  the  damage  done  is  considerable. 
With  an  endless  rope,  travelling  at  only  2  or  3  miles  an  hour, 
there  is  little  possibility  of  derailment,  and  even  if  this  does  occur, 
the  damage  done  is  slight.  With  the  tail  rope  system,  less  length  of 
rail  is  required,  but  a  larger  ]>air  of  engines  are  necessary  than  for 
endless  rope,  because  in  the  former  case  they  have  to  be  powerful 
enough  to  deal  with  the  heaviest  load  up  the  heaviest  gradient,  have 
to  travel  at  a  very  high  speed,  and  derive  no  benefit  from  the  counter- 
balanciDg  efiect  of  gravity  on  undulating  gradients.  Their  action 
is  intermittent  and  they  require  an  engineman  always  in  attendance. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  main  and  tail  rope  haulage  possesses  an 
advantage  over  the  other  types,  inasmuch  as  the  men  may  ride  in-bye, 
with  the  result  that  their  time  at  the  face  is  increased.  The  advantage 
is,  however,  not  a  large  one,  as  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
men  employed  can  be  transported  in  the  first  set  travelling  in-bye. 
This  is  practically  the  only  one  available,  as  before  the  second  set  is 
ready,  the  remaining  men  could  walk  to  their  work. 

With  the  endless  rope  system,  the  constant  attendance  of  an 
engineman  can  be  dispensed  with  by  arranging  a  clutch  gear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  where  the  main  strap  rope  terminates.  This  point 
is  the  principal  junction  of  the  pit,  and  men  have  to  be  there  to 
attach  and  detach  the  tubs.  If  a  signal  comes  from  the  workings 
to  stop  the  main  rope,  one  of  these  men  can  easily  turn  the 
wheel  which  disconnects  the  clutch  gear,  and  the  engine  on  bank  may 
continue  running.  The  author  is  not  aware  where  the  services  of  an 
engineman  have  been  dispensed  with  at  a  hauling  engine,  except  in 
the  instance  of  two  of  the  collieries  under  his  charge.  By  spending 
£100  on  a  good  efficient  clutch  gear  one  engineman  looks  after  three 
oontinuously  running  engines — t.e.,  hauling,  fan,  and  shop  machinery, 
and  not  the  slightest  hitch  has  ever  occurred.  The  only  objection  to 
this  system  is  the  possibility  of  some  accident  happening  to  the  shaft 
rope,  but  an  experience  of  eight  years  does  not  support  such  contention. 

The  author  has  at  work  every  system  of  haulage ;  but  the  one  that 
stands  pre-eminent  is,  undoubtedly,  the  slow  moving  endless  rope, 
with  the  tubs  attached  at  regular  intervals.  This  appears  to  be  the 
common  experience,  as  nine  out  of  every  ten  installations  which  have 
been  put  to  work  during  the  last  ten  years  are  endless  rope,  with  the 
probable  exception  of  the  North  of  England,  and  even  there  this 
system  is  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

An  endless  rope  can  be  employed  anywhere,  although  to  obtain  the 
best  results  the  roads  should  be  laid  out  to  suit  it.  The  only  objection 
against  it  is  that  a  double  road  is  necessary  to  obtain  its  advantages 
to  perfection,  and  that  double  roads  are  expensive  to  maintain  where 
the  roof  is  bad.  As  previously  pointed  out,  even  this  disadvantage 
may  be,  and  is,  removed  by  employing  two  roads,  each  laid  with  a 
single  line  of  rails,  one  for  the  full  tubs  and  one  for  the  empties. 
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laooomotives. — ^At  best,  haalage  bj  looomotives  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  aa  neglecting  the  dangers  and  the  difficulties  of  deal- 
ing with  the  smoke,  steam,  <fec.,  the  system  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  intermittent  in  the  matter  of  supply.  The  engines  have  to  be 
small  ones,  and  are  not  only  very  expensive  in  up-keep,  but  are  very 
liable  to  derailment.  There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  in  old 
mines,  or  in  steep  seams  of  variable  dip,  when  the  roads  have  to  follow 
the  strike  of  the  beds  and  are  consequently  far  from  straight,  where 
endless  rope  or  chain  haulage  is  out  of  the  question.  Locomotives 
worked  by  steam  have  been  applied  in  English  collieries  and  in  the 
American  anthracite  mines,  but  the  inconvenience  attending  their  use 
outbalances  any  economy  they  may  possess. 

Compressed  Air  Locomotives, — So  long  as  compressed  air  was  pro- 
duced by  wasteful  machines  and  used  at  pressures  of  from  40  to  70 
lbs.,  the  locomotives  which  were  driven  by  its  agency  never  gave  satis- 
faction. The  Porter  Co.  of  Pittsburg  have,  however,  shipped  three 
locomotives  to  Japan  for  the  Tuburi  Oolliery,*  designed  on  similar 
lines  to  those  working  on  one  of  the  elevated  railroads  in  New  York 
Citv.  The  extreme  length  of  each  locomotive  is  14  feet  10  inches, 
width  3  feet  3  inches,  and  height  4  feet  10  inches.  Its  total  weight 
is  12,506  lbs.,  and  there  are  four  driving  wheels,  22  inches  diameter, 
which  are  spaced  4  feet  between  centres. 

The  engine  is  of  the  usual  type  resembling  that  of  a  steam  driven 
locomotive,  the  boiler  being  replaced  by  a  reservoir  or  tank  for  carry- 
ing the  air.  The  working  pressure  carried  in  the  main  tank  is  800 
lbs.,  this  is  reduced  by  an  automatic  valve  to  a  uniform  pressure  of 
140  lbs.  delivery  to  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  from  which  the  air  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  cylinders  through  a  specially  constructed  throttle 
valve.  This  locomotive  is  also  fitted  with  an  apparatus  for  re-heating 
the  air  during  its  passage  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other. 

Eleet/ric  Locomotives. — The  first  locomotive  worked  by  electricity  was 
applied  in  1882  at  Zauckerode  Colliery  in  Saxony.  The  current  is  con- 
veyed along  the  roof  of  the  roadways  by  a  ±  iron  conductor,  and  is 
transmitted  to  the  motor  by  a  conducting  piece  which  slides  along  the 
J.  iron.  The  locomotive  has  worked  most  satisfactorily  ever  since  its 
application,  and  performs  the  work  more  cheaply  than  horses  which  it 
replaced.  There  are  many  electric  locomotives  in  German  mines, 
and  Mr.  K.  Eilersf  states  that  the  cost  of  tramming  with  electricity 
is  at  Stassfdrt  and  Zauckerode,  75  per  cent.,  and  at  Hohenzollern  Col- 
liery, 67  per  cent,  of  what  it  originally  was  when  horses  were  employed. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  only  electric  locomotive  employed  in 
English  mines  was  that  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Walker  at  Wharn- 
clifTe  Silkstone,!  where  the  engine  did  not  depend  for  its  grip  on  the 
friction  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails,  but  got  a  direct  pull. on  a 
fixed  rope.  The  latter  was  fixed  at  either  end  and  parallel  with  the 
road,  and  passed  over  a  sprocket  wheel  or  friction  clutch  geared  in  a 
suitable  manner  to  an  electric  motor  on  a  trolley.  The  road  was  500 
yards  long,  the  inclination  averaged  4  inches  to  the  yard,  and  the 
rolling  load  was  approximately  4  tons.  The  locomotive  worked  excel- 
lently for  several  years  until  that  portion  of  the  mine  was  exhausted, 
the  only  drawback  being  the  sparking. 


*  Bh^.  and  Min,  Joum,,  1899,  Ixvii.,  623. 
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In  the  United  States  there  are  numerous  plants  now  at  work  on 
similar  lines  to  those  employed  on  the  overhead  conductor  system 
adopted  on  surface  electric  tramways,  but  until  some  means  have 
been  designed  to  prevent  sparking,  their  use  is  limited  to  those  mines 
where  gas  is  absent.  As  long  ago  as  1891  Mr.  H.  C.  Spaulding* 
stated  that  the  Thomson-Houston  Co.  had  constructed  the  largest  in 
that  country.  The  locomotive  is  60  H.P.,  weighs  21,600  lbs.,  is  3  feet 
gauge,  and  has  a  maximum  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour.  The  armature 
speed  is  1020  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  locomotive  is  3  feet 
3 1  inches  high,  3  feet  6^  inches  wide,  and  12  feet  6^  inches  long. 
Since  then  the  American  technical  journals  have  constantly  contained 
descriptions  of  new  forms  of  electric  locomotives  and  of  the  collieries 
which  employ  them.  Instances  have  been  quoted  where  the  cost 
per  ton  hauled  by  electric  locomotives  is  only  one-tenth  of  that  which 
prevailed  when  mules  were  employed. 

Bibliography. — The  following  is  a  Jist  of  the  more  important 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

wiKDura. 

The  material  having  been  brought  to  the  pit  bottom,  the  next  thing 
is  to  conrey  it  to  the  surface.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  tabs  in  a 
suitable  apparatus  called  the  cage,  to  which  one  end  of  a  rope  is  con- 
nected, while  the  other  is  attached  to,  and  wound  round,  the  drum  of 
an  engine  at  the  surface.  On  reaching  the  top,  the  full  tubs  are  taken 
off  and  replaced  by  empty  ones,  and  the  cage  then  descends. 

Pit  Frames. — As  some  support  has  to  be  provided  for  the  rope,  a 
pit  frame,  with  pulley  attached,  is  used  for  such  purpose.  At  modem 
collieries,  with  large  winding  machinery  running  at  quick  speeds,  one 
stroke  of  the  engine  means  a  considerable  lift  of  the  cage,  and  unless 
the  head-gear  pulleys  are  placed  a  good  height  above  the  surface  level, 
and  the  engineman  is  very  care^l,  the  cage  may  be  brought  up 
against  the  pulley,  and  over-winding  take  place.  In  addition,  the 
great  majority  of  collieries  are  provided  with  screening  appliances, 
which  are  inclined  so  that  the  coal  may  run  down  them,  and,  as  the 
trucks  into  which  the  coal  is  loaded  stand  at  the  ground  level,  the 
landing  place  has  to  be  some  distance  higher  up.  A  further  height  is 
therefore  given  to  the  pit  frame,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  find  the 
head-gear  pulleys  60  or  70  feet  above  the  ground.  These  erections  are 
constructed  of  (Afferent  materials.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  towers 
of  masonry  are  employed,  but  such  procedure  has  never  received  favour 
in  this  country,  nor,  indeed,  a  very  extended  application  anywhere 
else.  The  material  mostly  in  &vour  until  recently  was  wood,  wrought 
iron  was  afterwards  employed,  and,  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
engineering,  the  use  of  steel  is  rapidly  becoming  common. 

Before  describing  the  method  of  construction,  perhaps  it  would  be 
best  to  refer  to  the  general  method  of  design.  The  structure,  as  a 
rule,  consists  of  six  main  parts :  (i)  two  vertical  upright  legs  (to  carry 
the  weight  to  be  lifted);  (3)  two  front  vertical  legs  (for  affording 
support  to  the  cross  timbers  carrying  the  guide  ropes) ;  (3)  two  back 
legs  (to  prevent  the  whole  structure  being  dragged  over  by  the  pull  of 
the  winding-rope  going  to  the  engine).  These  main  le^  are  braced 
and  connected  together  by  various  cross-pieces,  added  to  give  general 
stability  to  the  whole  structure.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  the 
four  legs  of  the  front  framework,  except  that  they  enclose  a  wider 
space  at  the  ground  level  than  at  the  top,  the  object  of  such  being  to 
prevent  them  toppling  over  sideways ;  but  the  position  of  the  back 
legs  is  of  considerable  importance.  Their  bottom  ends  have  to  be 
placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  front  legs  as  will  effectually  prevent 
any  chance  of  the  frame  being  pulled  over  towards  the  winding  engine. 
The  proper  position  of  these  back  legs  is  very  easily  determined, 
although  in  many  instances  they  are  placed  anywhere  but  in  the  right- 
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position.  Often  they  are  carried  so  far  towards  the  winding  engine 
that  additional  vertical  supports  have  to  be  provided  underneath 
them ;  no  advantage  is  gained  by  this,  indeed  it  only  introduces  an 
element  of  instability,  as  the  legs  may  not  be  strong  enough  even  to 
carry  their  own  weight.  The  strain  on  the  pit  frame,  both  as  regards 
direction  and  amount,  is  the  resultant  of  two  forces.  First  of  all  there 
is  the  weight— viz.,  the  weight  of  the  tubs,  coal,  cage,  and  the  rope 
banging  down  the  shaft,  which  is  a  moving  or  live  load,  and,  therefore, 
throws  more  strain  on  the  structure  than  if  it  were  an  inert  mass. 
The  other  strain  is  that  coming  from  the  winding-rope,  which  has  to 
exert  sufficient  power  to  lift  up  the  weight  hanging  in  the  shaft  at  a 
certain  velocity.  The  direction  of  the  pull  due  to  the  weight  in  the 
shaft  is  always  vertical,  but  the  direction  of  the  one  due  to  the  winding- 
rope  may  be  at  any  angle  to  the  vertical,  its  direction  being  deter- 
mined by  the  height  of  the  head-gear  and  the  height  of  the  drum 
above  the  ground  level,  and  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 

The  relative  position  of  the  back  legs  to  the  front  ones  is  deter- 
mined by  the  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  may  either 
be  worked  out  by  calculation  or  graphically.  Supposing  a  5  (Fig.  358) 
is  the  ground  level,  c  the  pulley, 

and  <i  the  drum  of  the  winding  P 

engine;  c/>  is  the  direction  of 
the  force  acting  downwards,  and 
c  d  that  due  to  the  winding  rope 
and  which  tends  to  overturn 
the  structure.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  amount  of 
force  acting  along  cd  must  be 
equal  to  that  along  c  6.  Take  the 
distance  c  6  as  being  equal  to  the 
amount  of  force  acting  in  that 
direction,  and  lay  off  along  c  c?  a  distance,  c  d,  equal  toch.  From  e  a  line, 
efy  is  drawn  parallel  to  cb,  and  another  line,  hf^  is  drawn  parallel  to  C0. 
The  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  force  will  be  given  by 
the  line  cfy  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram.  In  the  case  under 
consideration,  the  back  stay  should  reach  the  ground  at  the  point  g, 
where  the  diagonal  cuts  the  line  a  h ;  but,  even  at  the  best  regulated 
collieries,  accidents  happen,  and  the  cage  may  be  drawn  violently 
against  the  head-gear,  or,  even  without  doing  this,  it  is  possible  for 
some  larger  power  to  be  applied  along  the  line  c  d  than  that  due  to  the 
weight  hanging  down  the  shaft.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  it  is  preferable 
to  lay  off  along  cd  a,  distance,  c e\  equal  to  twice  c b,  ef  and  b/'  are 
drawn  parallel  to  c  b'  and  c  d'  respectively,  and  the  parallelogram  con- 
structed as  before.  The  point  g\  where  the  diagonal  cf  cuts  the  line 
a  6,  will  determine  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  pit  frame.  In  an 
actual  case  of  over-winding  the  weight  of  the  pit  frames  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  their  being  pulled  over,  and  adds  to  their  stability ; 
indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  unless  a  detaching-hook  is  used  either 
the  head-gear  would  be  smashed  or  the  rope  broken. 

Wood, — Where  wood  is  the  material  used  it  is  generally  pitch  pine, 
which  should  be  free  from  sap  and  knots.  The  height  and  position  of 
the  back  legs  having  been  determined,  the  strengths  of  the  required 
timbers  are  found  by  calculation  and  depend  on  the  height  and  load 
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to  be  carried.  In  side  elevation,  the  front  legs  are  vertical,  their 
position  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  the  shaft  being  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  pulley,  because  they  come  directly  under  its  centre, 
while  the  throat  of  the  pulley  has  to  allow  the  rope  to  pass  down  the 
axis  of  the  shaft.  In  end  elevation,  the  width  at  the  top  is  deter- 
mined by  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two  cages,  because 
each  pulley  has  to  lead  its  own  rope  on  to  the  centre  of  each  cage. 
If  to  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  cages  be  added  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  pulleys'  bearings,  the  length 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  two  main  cap  pieces  is  obtained.  This 
gives  the  width  at  the  top.  The  width  at  the  bottom  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  inclination  given  to  the  legs,  which  is  usually  i  in 
9  or  lo.  The  main  legs,  both  back  and  front,  are  braced  and  connected 
together  by  horizontal  and  diagonal  struts,  and  often  too  many  are 
introduced.  There  is  no  occasion  to  add  one  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  they  only  weaken  the  erection  by  burdening  it  with 
additional  weight.  The  structure  often  rests  on  two  main  ]>arallel 
sills  running  from  the  back  to  the  front  legs,  but  such  practice  is  not 
recommended.  These  sills  rest  on  brickwork,  and  dirt  and  soil  accumu- 
late around  them,  with  the  result  that  they  are  the  first  part  of  the 
structure  to  get  rotten,  and,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  painted, 
decay  cannot  be  prevented.  The  best  plan  is  to  put  each  leg  into  a 
oast-iron  shoe  (similar  to  Figs.  359-361)  resting  on  a  pillar  of  masonry, 
and  held  in  position  by  tie-bolts.  Part  of  the  timber  is  buried  in  the 
shoe,  and  at  the  point  where  the  iron  ends  and  the  timber  first  becomes 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  a  crevice  exists,  through  which  moisture 
and  damp  can  find  its  way.  Unless  this  is  prevented,  the  timber  will 
rot  more  quickly  than  if  it  was  on  wooden  sills.  To  prevent  this,  the 
joints  should  be  most  carefully  filled  in  with  putty  and  painted,  and 
then  a  strip  of  zinc  placed  all  round. 

Iran  or  Steel, — Pit  frames  have  gradually  increased  in  height,  and 
the  tendency  has  also  been  to  raise  heavier  loads  at  quicker  speeds. 
It  has,  therefore,  become  difficult  to  obtain  timber  of  the  required 
size  and  lengths,  except  at  great  expense.  As  a  result,  wrought-iron 
"erections  were  first  substituted,  to  be  replaced  in  their  turn  by  steel. 
The  position  of  the  various  parts  should  be  the  same  as  if  wood  were 
used.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  a  design  is  employed  where  the  legs 
are  composed  of  tubular  girders  braced  together  by  channel  section  stays, 
but  the  general  English  practice  is  to  construct  the  legs  either  of  lx>x 
or  lattice  girders.  A  6ne  example  of  the  latter  design  is  one  of  the 
pit  frames  at  Sand  well  Park  Colliery,  the  construction  of  which  is 
shown  in  Figs.  359  to  361,  which  are  respectively  side,  front,  and  back 
elevations.  The  general  construction  and  dimensions  are  given  in  the 
illustrations.  All  the  main  struts  are  of  lattice  girder  work,  which 
consists  of  four  angles,  one  at  each  corner,  connected  by  diagonal 
pieces  of  flat  strip ;  the  pulleys  are  carried  by  girders,  which  are  of 
box  construction  in  section,  but  the  sides  are  lattice  work  to  allow  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  pulley  carriages.  The  plates  shown  in  the  front 
elevations  are  open  at  the  bottom. 

As  the  legs  have  to  bear  less  weight  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom 
it  is  common  to  make  them  taper.  With  a  lattice  girder,  if  it  tapers, 
every  set  of  cross-pieces  binding  the  corner  angles  together  is 
necessarily  of  a  different  length    which  increases  the  cost  of  manu- 
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Picture ;  to  remove  this  disadvantage,  the  legs  have  lately  been  made 
parallel  throughout.  By  doing  this  the  weight  of  the  girders  is 
slightly  increased,  and  they  are  stronger  at  the  top  than  required,  but 
as  the  cross-stays  in  each  girder  are  of  exactly  the  same  length,  each 
one  can  be  cut  and  rivet-holes  punched  from  one  template,  instead  of 
the  innumerable  sizes  which  are  required  with  taper  girders.  The 
economy  of  construction,  therefore,  far  outweighs  the  extra  cost  of  the 
small  additional  weight. 

As  the  lattice  girder  is  rather  expensive  to  make,  and  as  of  late 
years  it  has  been  possible  to  roll  very  long  strips  of  either  iron  or 
steel,  the  box  girder  form  of  leg  has  been  adopted  in  many  cases.     The 

one  at  St.  Hilda  Colliery,  South 
Shields,  may  be  quoted  as  an  example. 
It  is  75  feet  high  and  commences  at 
the  bottom  with  a  section  i8  inches 
square  and  finishes  15  inches  square 
at  the  top.  Each  member  consists  of 
four  plates,  bound  together  by  angle 
pieces  at  the  comers.  In  the  main 
struts,  the  four  plates  are  ^  inch 
thick,  and  the  angle  iron  is  3^  inches 
by  3  J  inches  by  |  inch. 

Pulleys. — At  one  time  chains 
were  employed  for  winding,  but^  ex- 
cept in  the  rarest  instances,  none  are 
now  to  be  found,  ropes  either  of  flat 
or  round  section  being  employed. 
Upon  the  type  of  rope  used  depends 
the  shape  of  the  throat  of  the  pulley, 
such  part  being  the  only  variable  one, 
their  general  design  being  the  same 
either  for  round  or  flat  ropes.  They 
consist  of  a  cast-iron  boss  and  rim, 
connected  together  by  wrought-iron 
spokes  (Fig.  362).  The  shaft,  or 
"gudgeon,"  is  composed  of  wrought 
iron,  having  turned  bearings.  With 
a  view  of  reducing  friction,  the  bear- 
ings should  be  as  small  and  the 
pulley  as  large  as  possible.  The 
large  diameter  of  the  pulley  introduces 
another  advantage,  as  it  reduces  the  bend  of  the  rope,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  uncommon  to  find  pulleys  having  a  diameter  of  18  to  20  feet. 
Beyond  such  size  there  is  a  difficulty  in  making  the  pulley  strong 
enough  to  stand  a  heavy  load,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  its  weight 
within  bounds.  It  is  very  necessary  that  these  pulleys  should  be  as 
light  as  possible ;  if  not,  with  quick  winding  they  have  a  tendency  to 
spin  after  the  ropes  cease  running. 

When  flat  ropes  are  used  the  groove  in  the  rim  must  be  made 
perfectly  flat,  or  the  rope  will  be  unduly  strained.  With  round  ropes 
the  bottom  of  the  groove  will  be  semicircular,  of  a  sufficient  size  to  suit 
the  rope.  It  is  essential  that  the  throat  should  be  made  wide  enough 
to  allow  the  rope  a  certain  amount  of  play,  for,  as  each  successive  coil 


Fig.  362. 
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is  wound  on  the  drum,  it  is  obvious  that  the  position  of  the  rope  is 
constantly  changing  with  respect  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  pullej. 

SKIPS  AND  CAOES. — At  one  time  the  mineral  was  wound 
from  the  shaft  in  what  were  called  skips,  which  were  attached  to  the 
windi  g-rope  through  the  medium  of  chains  and  swung  loose  in  the 
shaft.  The  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872,  made  it  compulsory  that 
guides  should  be  adopted  in  all  shafts  over  50  yards  deep ;  and  at  the 
present  time  practically  all  shafts  are  provided  with  guides,  and  the 
tubs  placed  in  a  framing,  called  a  cage. 

Shape  and  Construction. — The  shape  of  the  cage  is  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  tubs  and  the  number  on  each  deck.  A  common 
procedure  in  dealing  with  large  quantities  is  to  place  two  tubs,  end  to 
end,  on  each  deck,  and  to  have  four  decks.  If  the  tubs  are  small 
ones,  four  may  be  placed  on  each  deck.  Then  as  to  material. 
Everywhere  cages  are  now  constructed  of  steel.  Each  time  a  winding 
takes  place,  a  certain  useless  deadweight  has  to  be  lifted,  consisting  of 


Fig.  363. 


Fig.  364. 


the  weight  of  the  tubs,  the  cage,  and  the  rope  hanging  in  the  shaft, 
and  it,  therefore,  becomes  imperative,  with  deep  shafts  and  heavy 
loads,  to  use  material  having  the  greatest  strength  and  the  least 
weight.  Every  second  saved  in  the  time  of  winding  is  of  importance. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  having  cages  too  heavy,  while  everything  is  lost. 
A  heavy  cage  knocks  itself  to  pieces,  while  the  cost  of  a  light  one  is  so 
small,  that  the  gain  in  output,  which  results  from  quicker  winding, 
more  than  compensates  for  repairs  and  renewal.  A  good  example  of 
the  modem  colliery  cage  is  that  illustrated  in  Figs.  363  and  364.  It 
holds  two  tubs  on  each  deck,  each  weighing  7  cwts.,  carries  52  cwts.  o 
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coal,  and  weighs  itself  only  30  cwts.,  so  that  the  useful  load  is  47*2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  weight  The  horizontal  frames  are  composed  of 
angle  steel,  3  inches  by  3  inches  by  /^  inch,  tied  together  by  two 
vertical  angle  pieces  and  one  flat  strip  on  each  side.  A  strengthening 
plate,  9  inches  deep  by  ^  inch  thick,  runs  along  each  side  of  the 
horizontal  frame,  and  the  three  uprights  are  bound  together  by 
diagonal  struts.  The  author  has  employed  acage  of  exactly  similar 
construction,  only  lighter,  carrying  22  cwts.  of  coal  and  an  8-cwt.  tub, 
the  weight  of  the  cage  and  bridle  chains  being  only  11^  cwts.;  the 
useful  load  is  here  53  o  per  cent,  of  the  total  load. 

Means  for  Keeping  Tubs  on  Cages. — When  the  tubs  are 
placed  on  the  cage  some  means  have  to  be  provided  for  keeping  them 
there  during  the  process  of  winding.  This  is  done  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  but  by  far  the  commonest,  and  perhaps  the  best,  is  to  employ  a 
bar  of  iron  running  along  the  side  of  the  cage,  each  end  of  this  bar 
being  bent  back  at  right  angles.  In  its  normal  position  it  hangs  as  at 
a  (Fig.  364),  and  locks  the  tubs,  but  on  arriving  at  bank  it  is  rotated, 
the  ends  describing  the  arc  of  a  circle,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and 
taking  the  position  drawn  at  6,  allowing  the  tubs  to  run  off  at  one 
side,  to  be  replaced  by  others,  the  bar  being  then  pulled  down  again. 

In  some  instances  this  bar,  instead  of  being  at  the  side  of  the  cage, 
runs  along  the  top  of  it,  and  when  in  its  ordinary  position  the  ends 
hang  vertically  under  the  influence  of  gravity.  The  bar  (a  6,  Fig.  365) 
works  about  the  centre  a,  and  is  provided 
with  a  stop.  On  reaching  the  surface,  the 
banksman  pushes  the  hanging  piece  c  c^  to 
the  left  hand,  and  a  tooth  in  it  catches  the 
stop  a  6,  and  holds  it  in  a  horizontal  position. 
To  release,  the  end  b  is  lifted,  and  the  catch 
drops  to  the  vertical  position,  and  so  keeps 
the  tubs  in  the  cage. 

BOPES. — Two  forms  of  rope    are  used 
iH/      at   collieries — flat   and    round.     The  advan- 
Fig.  365.  tage  of  the  former  is   that  as   the  rope  is 

wound  on  the  drum,  each  lap  coils  succes- 
sively on  the  one  below  it,  and  the  vertical  plane  of  the  drum 
and  pulley  therefore  coincide.  A  certain  amount  of  counter- 
balancing also  takes  place,  as  the  drum  varies  in  diameter.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  wind  it  is  small,  but  as  the  coils  are 
wrapped  on,  it  increases  in  diameter,  until  at  the  end  its  maximum 
size  is  attained.  These  considerations  influenced  at  first,  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  the  choice  of  ropes  for  winding  purposes,  and  flat  ones 
were  largely  adopted.  Experience  has  not,  however,  justified  the 
selection,  the  above-named  advantages  being  found  to  be  more 
imaginary  than  real.  Even  with  the  deepest  pits,  it  is  possible  to 
place  the  winding  machinery  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shaft  that 
the  angling,  caused  by  a  round  rope  coiling  on  the  drum,  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  not  very  objectionable,  and  it  is  also 
possible  to  perfectly  counterbalance  the  weight  of  round  ropes  by 
several  methods,  which  are  described  further  on.  Excepting  in  France 
and  Belgium,  flat  ropes  are  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  cost 
twice  as  much  as  round  ones,  and  only  wear  about  half  as  long. 

Box>es  are  constructed  of  three  materials — hemp,  iron,  and  steeL 
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In  English  collieries,  hemp  has  never  been  used  to  any  large 
extent^  and  at  the  present  time,  not  at  all.  On  the  Continent 
hemp  ropes  are  numerous,  and  iron  or  steel  ones  rare;  aloe  fibre 
is,  however,  employed  instead  of  hemp.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  class  of  material  is  retained,  for  its  strength  is  so 
small,  that  a  very  large  and  heavy  rope  has  to  be  employed.  The 
engineers  state  that  its  great  -  advantage  is  the  non-liability  to 
breakage,  owing  to  the  perfect  reliability  and  uniformity  of  constnic- 
tion,  but  statistics  do  not  bear  out  this  claim. 

Wire  Bopes. — In  the  early  days,  no  doubt,  some  wire  ropes  did 
fail  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  but  at  the  present  time  their  manu- 
facture has  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  especially  in  England. 

Wire  ropes  were  first  constructed  of  iron,  but  are  now  made 
almost  entirely  of  steel.  No  advantage  is  gained  by  using  the  former 
material;  it  does  not  wear  well,  and  its  tensile  strength  is  so  small 
that  heavy  ropes  are  required.  Most  manufacturers  supply  steel  in 
three  qualities — Bessemer,  crucible,  and  plough.  The  latter  is  about 
50  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  former,  but  only  about  12^  per  cent, 
stronger  than  crucible  steel.  Crucible  steel  ropes  can  be  purchased 
in  all  ordinary  sizes  from  £32  to  £41  per  ton,  while  plough  steel  ropes 
cost  from  £54  to  £66.  For  all  situations  where  a  rope  is  toom  out 
and  not  spoiled,  the  latter  are  worth  the  extra  money.  Every  rope 
put  to  work  should  have  a  record  kept  of  its  performance — that  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  tons  it  either  hauls  or  winds.  Statements  are 
sometimes  made  that  a  rope  has  lasted  so  many  years.  Unless  the 
number  of  tons  is  known,  such  an  assertion  is  valueless,  because  a 
rope  in  another  position  might  have  lasted  only  half  as  long,  and  yet 
have  dealt  with  more  tonnage.  On  inclines,  or  places  where  a  rope 
is  subjected  to  severe  shocks  and  strains,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use 
plough  steel,  because  the  rope  may  be  broken  and  spoiled  before  it  is 
anything  like  worn  out,  but  for  slow-moving  rope  haulage,  or, 
especially  winding,  the  highest  priced  ropes  are  the  cheapest  in  the 
end  ;  in  the  first  place,  owing  to  their  great  strength,  a  smaller  weight 
is  required,  and  in  the  second,  their  life  is  much  longer. 

Ropes  usually  stretch  when  first  started,  and  probably  get  more 
brittle  with  work.  They  should  be  carefully  manufactured,  and  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  examined.  The  best  signs  of  the  limit  of  work, 
are  the  wearing  and  occasional  breakage  of  the  wires.  The  principal 
cause  of  failure  is  due  to  oxidation,  especially  with  steel,  and,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  the  internal  wires  which  cannot  be  seen  that  suffer 
most  from  this  cause,  especially  so  in  wet  and  upcast  shafts.  The 
two  points  where  this  action  is  most  active  are  at  or  near  the 
capping  and  at  the  pulley  at  the  moment  of  starting  to  lift,  because 
the  strains  at  such  places  tend  to  open  the  strands  of  the  rope  and 
allow  moisture  to  enter.  For  this  reason  the  ropes  should  be  recapped 
at  regular  intervals  not  exceeding  six  months,  but  recapping  pure  and 
simple  is  insufficient.  A  length  of  the  rope,  preferably  equal  to  half 
the  circumference  of  the  drum,  should  be  cut  off  on  each  occasion. 

Unless  ropes  are  kept  .free  from  rust,  they  will  never  last,  no 
matter  what  material  is  used  in  construction.  How  often  oiling  is 
required  depends  on  the  conditions  of  the  working  places,  but  although 
careful  and  regular  oiling  should  always  be  done,  it  is  becoming  the 
practice  at  many  collieries  to  use  ropes  made  of  galvanised  wires  in 
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all  sitnations  where  corrosion  is  feared.  The  grease  required  for 
such  purpose  should  be  rich  in  fat  and  quite  free  from  acids,  and, 
what  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  should  not  turn  hard,  or  the  out- 
side wires  will  get  well  greased,  while  the  inside  goes  rusty.  A 
simple  but  effective  rope-greasing  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
case  made  in  two  halves,  and  provided  with  two  handles,  which  are 
grasped  by  the  attendants,  one  on  each  side.  Brushes  are  arranged 
in  the  top  part  and  clean  off  the  old  grease,  while  the  rope  runs 
through  a  bath  of  oil  held  in  cup  just  below ;  the  grease  is  thoroughly 
rubbed  in  by  some  loose  felt,  also  saturated  with  grease,  which  is 
situated  in  the  base  of  the  cylinder.  There  are  several  elaborations 
of  this  design,  where  the  brushes  are  caused  to  revolve  around  the 
rope  as  it  passes  through  them,  but  the  results  obtained  are  little 
better  than  those  given  by  the  simpler  apparatus. 

The  drums  and  pulleys  should  be  as  large  as  feasible,  a  good  rule 
being  that  their  diameter  should  never  be  less  than  a  hundred  times  that 
of  the  rope.  The  angle  that  the  rope  makes  with  the  pulley  should 
be  as  small  as  possible.  Ordinary  ropes  consist  of  six  strands,  of  seven 
wires  each,  twisted  round  a  hemp  core ;  but  for  special  cases  where 
small  drums  have  to  be  employed,  the  diameter  of  the  wire  is  de- 
creased, and  more  wires  and  strands  used  to  make  up  the  rope. 
Except  for  such  purposes,  no  advantage  is  gained  by  this  construction, 
as  although  the  tensile  strength  of  the  wires  is  increased,  they  are  apt 
to  break  after  a  little  wear.  After  a  thin  wire  has  worn  a  little,  only 
a  small  quantity  of  material  remains,  while  the  same  amount  of  wear 
on  a  larger  wire  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

For  ropes  with  hemp  cores,  if  the  circumference  in  inches  be 
squared,  the  product  will  practically  be  the  weight  in  lbs.  per  fathom. 
In  deciding  on  the  size  of  rope  required,  the  weight  to  be  lifted  is 
first  determined.  For  a  winding-rope  such  load  must  include  the 
weight  of  cage,  tubs,  coal,  bridle-chains,  and  the  rope  hanging  in  the 
shaft.  Each  manufacturer  issues  a  card  giving  the  breaking  strain  of 
different  qualities  of  ropes,  or  if  the  particulars  are  forwarded,  he  will 
readily  advise  a  suitable  size.  The  breaking  strain,  however,  is  not 
the  working  load.  For  shaft  work  the  safe  load  is  taken  at  one-tenth 
the  breaking  strain,  and  for  inclines  one-seventh.  In  the  former  case, 
men  have  to  travel  on  the  rope,  and  for  such  reason  a  higher  margin 
is  allowed.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  purchaser  has  to  rely  on  the 
integrity  of  the  manu&cturer,  for  unfortunately  the  keen  competition 
existing  is  responsible  for  much  inferior  material  being  thrown  on  the 
market,  and  for  quotations  being  given  for  ropes  at  such  prices  as 
make  it  impossible  for  the  article  described  to  be  produced  in  a 
genuine  condition.  In  cases  where  the  prices  quoted  are  abnormally 
low,  the  purchaser  should  insist  upon  a  specific  guarantee  being  given 
that  the  implied  conditions  will  be  fulfilled. 

All  new  ropes  have  a  tendency  to  untwist  or  spin  when  first  put 
on,  but  the  practice  of  allowing  them  to  do  so  to  an  unlimited  extent 
by  employing  a  swivel  between  the  cage  chains  and  capping  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned.  If  a  new  rope  has  too  much  spring,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  letting  the  spin  out  gradually, 
because  if  the  number  of  twists  taken  out  of  the  rope  is  too  great,  the 
outer  wires  forming  the  strands  are  lengthened  and  become  displaced 
from  their  position,  with  the  consequent  result  that  the  wires  get 
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slack  and  ihe  original  form  of  the  rope  is  lost.  This  tendency  to  spin 
gradually  wears  off  the  rope  as  the  working  load  deadens  the  twist. 

Ordinary  Lay. — ^As  ordinarily  constructed  (Fig.  366)  the  strands 
of  a  rope  are  laid  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  twist  of  the  wires  in 
each  strand,  with  the  result  that  the  wear  on  the  crown  of  the  strand 
is  great  and  the  wires  readily  break  there  (Fig.  367). 

Lang^s  Patent. — In  England  the  first  successful  change  from  the 
old  construction  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Oradock,  in  1880.  In 
Lang's  paten t»  the  wires  are  spun  in  the  strands  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  strands  are  laid  in  the  rope  (Fig.  368).  There  is,  therefore, 
a  much  larger  surface  exposed  to  friction.  In  working  round  drums, 
&c.,  the  wires  are  bent  obliquely,  and  thus  the  greatest  amount  of 
wear  is  obtained.  Lang's  rope  wears  out ;  it  is  only  under  the  most 
exceptional  circumstances  that  wires  break.  Fig.  369,  from  a  photo- 
graph,  illustrates  the  gradual    reduction   that   takes    place   in   the 


Figs.  366  and  367. 


Figs.  368  and  369. 


diameter.  This  construction  has  incretued  the  life  of  the  ropes  at 
least  100  per  cent.,  and  no  greater  argument  can  be  adduced  in 
its  favour  than  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  Messrs.  Cradock  abandoned 
their  patent  rights  every  manufacturer  commenced  making  ropes  of 
this  construction.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  still  some  **  unknown 
quantity,"  due  in  all  probability  to  the  quality  of  the  steel  rods  and 
the  care  exercised  in  drawing  the  wire,  and  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  ropes  constructed  on  this  system  by  different  manu- 
facturers will  give  equal  wearing  results.  If  good  ropes  are  desired, 
they  must  be  made  not  only  out  of  good  material,  but  with  care  also. 

Locked  Coil, — With  the  object  of  increasing  the  wearing  surface, 
locked  coil  ropes  were  introduced  in  1885.  A  series  of  coils  of  wire 
are  spirally  wound  upon  each  other,  all 
of  which,  or  sometimes  only  the  outer 
one  are  composed  of  special  section  wires, 
which  when  closed  together  interlock, 
and  present  a  smooth  uniform  working 
surface.  The  rope  in  external  appear- 
ance resembles  a  bar  of  iron,  but  is 
exceedingly  flexible,  and  has  little  or  no 
tendency  to  twist  (Fig.  370).  At  first,  there  must  have  been  some 
defect  in  the  manu&cture,  as  the  outside  coils  slipped  on  the  inside 
ones  and  the  ropes  broke  up  soon.  Very  good  results  have  since 
been  obtained,  and  the  only  disadvantages  are  the  impossibility  of 
splicing  and  the  difficulty  of  capping.  They  are  valuable  for  use  in 
any  place  where  the  twisting  of  an  ordinary  rope  is  objectionable. 


Fig.  370. 
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FUUtened  Strand. — As  the  increase  in  wearing  surface  obtained  by 
ropes  constructed  on  Lang's  principle  was  followed  by  satisfiactory 
results,  it  seems  apparent,  that  provided  [the  wearing  surface  coidd 
be  further  increased  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  couveniencies  or 
the  certainties  of  construction  of  the  ordinary  rope,  still  better 
results  are  likely  to  be  obtained.  The  flattened  strand  rope  is  formed 
of  strands  twisted  together  like  ropes  of  ordinary  construction  (Fig. 
371),  but  each  strand  is  oval  in  section  and  consequently  the  outer 
surface  is  more  cylindrical.  The  oval  shape  of  the  strands  is  obtained 
by  twisting  the  outer  wires  round  a  triangular  or  flat  core,  or  round 
a  combination  of  wires  (Figs.  372,  373,  and  374).  A  larger  wearing 
surface  is  obtained,  and  consequently  each  individual  wire  is  subjected 

to  a  smaller  amount  of  abrasion. 
The  ropes  are  very  flexible,  and 
can  be  spliced  with  as  much  ease  as 
those  of  ordinary  construction. 

Attachment  to  Cage. — The 
eud  of  the  rope  is  connected  to  the 
cage  chains  through  what  is  known 
as  the  capping,  which  exists  in 
many  different  form&  The  old  plan 
was  to  employ  two  semicircular 
collars  encircling  the  rope,  these 
being  prevented  from  slipping  or 
drawing  off  by  rivets,  which  passed 
both  through  the  rope  and  capping. 
The  driving  in  of  these  rivets  neces- 
sarily injured  the  ropes ;  to  remove 
this  disstd vantage,  a  capping  with 
collars  driven  on  (Fig.  375)  was 
adopted.  A  better  plan  is  to  em- 
ploy a  conical  socket  (Fig.  376).  In 
attaching  this,  the  rope  is  first  of 
all  threaded  thi-ough  the  thin  end 
and  drawn  out  a  short  distance 
beyond.  The  ends  of  the  strands 
are  opened,  and  bent  back  on  themselves,  part  of  each  strand  being 
out  away,  and  in  every  instance  are  secured  with  thin  binding 
wire.  The  end  of  the  rope  is  now  conical,  and  is  drawn  into  the 
socket.  As  an  additional  security,  a  conical  wedge  is  often  inserted 
in  the  place  originally  occupied  by  the  hemp  core.  Except  under 
abnormal  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  thick  end  of  the 
rope  through  the  small  end  of  the  socket,  except  by  splitting  it.  If 
properly  constructed  of  suitable  material,  such  could  scarcely  happen, 
but  for  very  heavy  loads,  collars  are  shrunk  on.  At  the  point  where 
the  rope  leaves  the  capping  the  wires  are  subjected  to  a  nipping  action, 
and  often  break.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  that  careful  inspection 
should  be  made,  and  a  plan  is  adopted  at  many  collieries  of  re-capping 
ropes  at  regular  intervals,  whether  they  appear  to  require  it  or  not.  In 
wet  shafts,  the  wires  rust  inside  the  capping,  and  such  action  cannot 
be  detected.     To  prevent  it,  the  capping  is  o^n  run  full  of  lead. 

For  deep  shafts  and  heavy   loads,  Mr.  W.   Heath  suggests  the 
arrangement  shown  in   Figs.   377   and  378,   where  the  capping,  as 


Fig.  371. 


•e« 


Figs.  372,  373i  and  374. 
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generally  understood,  is  dispensed  with.  The  end  of  the  winding- 
rope  is  first  brought  round  a  small  iron  drum,  a,  then  looped  round  a 
ring,  by  encircling  the  rope,  carried  on  beneath  the  drum  a,  and 
fin^y  returned  through  the  ring  b  again.  The  end  then  lies 
parallel  with  the  main  rope,  and  the  two  are  fastened  together  by 
three  glands. 

Cage  Chaiiis. — The  cage  is  attached  to  the  capping  through  the 
medium  of  chains,  usually  six  in  number,  one  at  each  corner,  and  one 
from  each  centre  of  the  two  longest  sides.  The  two  latter  are  often 
allowed  to  be  slack,  and  only  the  corner  ones  kept  taut.  There  appears 
no  reason  why  such  should  be  done,  as  if  six  chains  are  required,  all 
should  do  a  proportion  of  the  work.  It  is  argued,  that  the  object  of 
the  central  chains  is  to  take  the  weight  if  anything  happens  to  the 
comer  ones,  and,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  six  chains 


Kg.  375.         Fig.  376. 


Figs.  377  and  378. 


Fig.  379. 


of  such  a  length  that  all  take  an  equal  bearing,  but  the  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  providing  the  two  central  ones  with  adjusting  screws, 
which  enable  any  slack  to  be  readily  taken  up.  These  cage  or  bridle 
chains  should  be  of  the  very  best  quality  of  iron  obtainable,  and  should 
be  regularly  taken  off  every  three  or  four  months  and  annealed;  so  much 
depends  on  them,  that  no  precaution  should  be  neglected.  As  a  rule, 
each  pair  of  chains  is  connected  to  a  larger  link  at  the  end  farthest 
ftx>m  the  cage,  and  each  of  the  three  larger  links  are  in  turn  connected 
to  a  still  larger  link,  which  is  fastened  to  the  capping  by  a  bolt  (Fig. 
380).  With  this  method,  if  anything  happens  to  the  main  link  the 
cage  is  detached  from  the  rope.  The  better  plan,  and  common  pro- 
cedure in  the  North  of  Eugland  and  on  the  Continent,  is  to  connect 
the  link  joining  each  pair  of  chains  to  a  compound  plate,  shown  in 
Fig.  379- 
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The  approximate  safe  working  load  of  chain  made  from  the  best 
qualities  of  iron  can  be  found  by  an  easily  remembered  rule : — If  W  » 

breaking  strain  in  tons,  d  —  diameter  in  eighths  of  an  inch :  W» — . 

Thus  in  a  chain  made  from  |  inch  iron  there  are  6  eighths,  and  the  safe 

working  load  will  be  =  3*6  tons. 

Method  of  Taking  Off  Strain. — When  the  cage  is  resting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  is  suddenly  lifted,  the  strain  on  the  winding 
rope  is  Qiuch  greater  than  that  due  to  the  load,  especially  if  there  is 
any  slack  chain.  Messrs.  Oradock  have  published  a  table  showing  the 
result  of  some  tests,  very  carefully  made  by  a  dynamometer,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  extra  strain  may  amount  to  over  twice  the 
real  load,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract : — 

Toni.  Cwta. 
Cage  and  four  full  tubs  weighed  by  machine, 

„     lifted  gently, 

„        „     with  3  inches  of  slack  chain, 
»i        i>        i»    ^      >i  »i  i> 

If        »i        II    9      i»  »»  i» 


5 

I 

i 

3 

ID 

ID 

ID 

12 

lO 

Fig.  380. 


Fig.  381. 


'  The  extra  strain  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  rope,  and  numerous 
devices  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  to  reduce  it.  The 
author,  in  visiting  Mariemont  Oolliery  in  Belgium,  observed  a  simple' 
but  effective  device,  which  he  has  since  adopted  at  Lye  Cross  Pit. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  bridle  chains,  a  central  one,  passing  from 
the  capping  of  the  rope  to  the  centre  of  the  cage,  is  also  employed  (a. 
Fig.  380).     It  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  winding 
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rope,  bat  is  shorter  than  the  vertical  distance  from  the  capping  to  the 
top  of  the  cage.  To  it  is  attached  an  apparatus,  6,  shown  enlarged  in 
Fig.  381.  The  central  bridle  chain  is  connected  to  a  stirrup,  a,  while 
the  pin  b  is  attached  to  the  cage.  Threaded  on  this  pin  are  alternate 
discs  of  sheet  iron,  c,  and  india-rubber,  6,  kept  in  proper  place  hy  the 
nut  and  lock-nut  at  the  top  of  the  pin  h  ;  both  india-rubber  and  sheet 
iron  discs  are  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case,  d,  to  protect  them  from 
dirt,  <Ssc.  When  the  lifb  commences,  the  central  chain,  being  shortest, 
does  all  the  work,  the  stirrup  a  slides  on  the  spindle  6,  and  com- 
presses the  india-rubber  discs,  until  the  central  chain  lengthens  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  comer  chains  come  into  operation  and  do  their 
share  of  work.  Instead  of  this  arrangement,  volute  springs  are 
sometimes  employed,  and  have  been  used  at  Mariemont,  but  were 
abandoned  through  unreliability,  as  they  often  broke  and  caused 
mishap.  The  weight  of  such  a  rope-easinff  gear,  including  the  central 
chain,  two  angle  pieces  across  the  top  of  the  cage,  and  all  the  fittings 
caused  by  the  addition,  is  only  71  lbs.,  and  its  cost  is  small. 

In  some  cases  india-rubber  blocks  have  been  placed  beneath  the 
pulley  pedestals,  but,  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  blocks  soon 


Fig.  382. 

become  hard  and  lose  their  elasticity.  A  better  plan  is  to  place  the 
pedestal  on  springs  similar  to  those  used  in  railway  waggons.  Fig. 
382  shows  such  an  arrangement  at  Bell  End  Pit.  The  pedestals,  a, 
work  in  guides,  6,  and  have  a  play  of  about  2  inches.  The  guides 
compel  the  pulley  to  travel  in  a  vertical  plane  and  prevent  it  from 
canting.  A  stop,  c,  is  provided  underneath  the  spring  to  prevent  it 
compressing  too  much,  and  a  cross-bar,  d,  is  placed  over  the  top  to 
prevent  the  carriage  being  sprung  out  of  the  guides  under  abnormal 
shocks.  This  arrangement  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  central 
chain  gear  just  described. 

It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate  definitely  the  additional 
life  of  a  rope  caused  by  adopting  such  arrangements,  but  some  good 
must  result,  and  the  cost  of  either  or  both  of  them  is  small. 

Adjusting  Borews. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  adjustment 
required  to  ensure  the  arrival  of  one  cage  at  the  top  of  the  pit  at  the 
exact  time  that  the  other  reaches  the  bottom  is  obtained  by  moving 
the  spare  coils  of  rope  on  the  drum,  but  as  this  is  a  tedious  operation, 
and  by  no  means  an  exact  one,  it  is  a  common  practice  in  Germany  to 
carry  out  such  fine  adjustment  by  means  of  two  screws,  about  3  fe^t 
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long,  which  are  introduced  between  the  cage  chains  and  the  capping 
on  the  winding  rope.  The  bottom  ends  of  these  screws  are  attached 
to  plates  (a,  Figs.  383  and  384),  connected  to  the  cage  chains,  while  the 
upper  ends  pass  through  two  holes  in  a  crosshead,  6,  which  runs  trans- 
versely from  one  screw  to  the  other.  There  are  nuts  both  above  and 
below  the  pin  b  on  each  screw,  and  consequently  its  distance  from  the 
cage  chains  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  A  long  rod,  c,  with  an 
eye  at  each  end  connects  the  crosshead  b  and  the  capping  on  the 
winding  rope. 


Fig.  383. 


Fig.  384. 


Mgs.  385  and  386. 


Q'lTIDEB. — The  cages  are  not  allowed  to  swing  free  in  the  shafts 
but  are  kept  in  the  proper  direction  by  guides,  which  may  either  be 
wood,  iron  rails,  or  wire  ropes. 

Wood  guides  are  usually  made  of  pitch  pine,  are  joined  together  in 
lengths,  and  are  secured  to  cross  baulks  by  screws.  They  are  unsuited 
for  quick  winding,  are  costly  to  fix  and  keep  in  repair,  but  they  are 
rigid,  and  their  first  cost  is  small.  For  deep  shafts  and  heavy  loads, 
the  small  advantage  in  cost  is  soon  counterbalanced  by  the  cost  of  the 
upkeep.     With  few  exceptions  they  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Bails. — To  obtain  the  rigidity  of  wood  and  to  avoid  rapid  wear, 
rail  guides  firmly  attached  to  buntons  have  been  substituted.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  ordinary  form  of  chair  employed  on  railways  cannpt 
be  used,  as  the  head  and  neck  of  the  rail  have  to  be  left  clear,  in  ord^t 
that  the  sliding  attachment  on  the  cage  may  pass  freely  along.     As  {a 
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rule,  the  flange  of  such  rails  is  made  broader  than  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, and  is  fitted  into  a  chair,  a  (Fig.  385  and  386),  and 
prevented  from  moving  latterallj  by  two  pins,  6  6,  the  heads  of  which 
are  bent  round  to  grip  the  foot  of  the  rail,  and  counter  sunk  in  the 
chair  to  prevent  the  guide  shoe  c  catching  them.  The  two  pins  pass 
through  the  chair  a,  and  are  bolted  at  the  far  end  to  the  cross 
buntons  of  timber,  d,  carrying  the  whole  structore.  At  Horloz,  near 
Li^e,  rail  guides  are  fastened  together  by  fish-plates  at  the  back, 
bolted  to  the  rails;  the  buntons  in  this  case  are  not  placed  at  the 
joints. 

Bail  guides  are  not  only  expensive,  but  require  a  lot  of  attention. 
Mr.  Ch.  Demanet  *  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  cost,  where 
the  rails  weighed  58  lbs.  to  the  yard,  were  each  9  yards  long,  and  were 
fished  and  bolted  to  oak  buntons  set  5  feet  apart.  In  the  walling,  the 
buntons  were  set  in  cast-iron  sockets ;  in  the  tubbing,  iron  circles  of 
U  section  rested  on  the  ribs,  and  these  carried  transverse  girders,  to 
which  the  rails  were  attached.  A  space  of  0*078  inch  was  left  open 
between  the  ends  of  the  rails  for  expansion,  and  the  bolt-holes  in  the 
rails  and  fish-plates  were  made  oval  in  the  usual  way. 

Cost  where  Shaft  woe  tubbed. 

<a)  Cirelea. — Cost  of  each  circle  complete,  placed  in  pit,  indnding 

all  bolts  and  washers,  and  erecting £132 

(h)  Bails. — @  £5   148.  per  ton  (4  yards  required  for  each  yard  of 

shaft), .       o  II  loi 

Fixing  in  shaft, 015 

<c)  Fiah-plaiea, 009^ 

Total  cost  per  yard,  ....     £1  17    3 

Cost  where  Shaft  was  wotUed, 
<a)  Bwdcns. — Oak  Btmtons  6'  lo^*  x  6'  x  8',  with  eight  bolts  and 

washers,  aod  fixing  in  shaft, £0117 

Bails  and  fish-plates  as  above, o  14    i 

Total  cost  per  yard,  ....     £158 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  common  system  of  fixing  rail  guides 
is  that  due  to  Mr.  Al.  Briart,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  sheets  by 
&  single  series  of  buntons  of  H  steel  girders,  which  at  Mariemont  are 
14-96  feet  long,  0*82  feet  deep,  and  are  placed  9*84  feet  apart.  The 
utmost  care  is  exercised  in  getting  these  buntons  in  the  same  vertical 
plane,  and  previous  to  being  fixed  they  are  notched  to  receive  the 
rails,  which  are  each  19*66  feet  long,  thus  giving  a  slight  play  between 
the  joints.  To  secure  the  rails  to  the  buntons  two  steel  glands  (a, 
Fig.  387)  are  fixed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rail,  which  they  firmly 
grip,  a  bolt,  h,  passing  from  one  gland  to  the  other.  To  prevent  any 
chance  of  movement^  a  block  of  cast  iron,  c,  through  which  the  bolts 
pass,  is  placed  between  the  rails,  and  is  furnished  with  a  slight  projec- 
tion, which  lies  in  a  corresponding  groove  rolled  in  the  flange  of  the 
rail.  At  buntons  where  joints  occur,  two  sets  of  these  glands  and 
blocks  are  fixed,  one  above  and  one  below ;  but  at  the  intermediate 
buntons  only  one  set  at  the  top  of  the  girders  is  used.  In  passing 
through  tubbing,  the  buntons  are  carried  in  shoes  bolted  to  the  inter- 

♦  For,  Abs,  N.E.Lt  xxxi.»  28. 
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nal  flanges,  the  girders  being  wedged  in  position  with  wood  keys 
(Fig.  388). 

The  entire  cost  of  installing,  a  new  set  of  rail  guides  on  the 
Briart  system  at  Martinet  Colliery,  Belgium,  to  replace  wooden  con- 
ductors which  had  got  into  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  of  which  the 
average  annual  cost  of  maintenance  was  X375  6s.,  equalled  £1  9s.  per 
yard,  everything  included,  labour,  material,  drc ;  732  yards  of  metal 
guides  were  fixed  in  a  little  over  a  month  by  ceasing  work  on  Mon- 
days only,  with  one  prolonged  stoppage  lasting  ten  to  twelve  days. 
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Fig.  387. 


Fig.  388. 


Wire  Bopes. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  rope  guides  are  employed, 
but  differ  from  ordinary  wire  ropes  in  the  fact,  that  instead  of  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  small  wires  twisted  into  strands,  and  then 
into  a  rope,  each  strand  consists  of  only  one  wire,  but  such  wire  is  of 
large  diameter.  At  first  guides  were  made  like  ordinary  ropes,  but 
when  a  little  wear  had  taken  place  and  a  wire  broke,  the  projecting 
piece  was  caught  by  the  shoe  of  the  cage,  and  the  rope  ''stripped,'' 
causing  frequent  stoppages.  As  rope  guides  have  only  to  sustain 
small  weights,  wire  of  high  tensile  strength  is  not  required. 

Rope  guides  are  cheap  in  first  cost  (they  can  be  bought  for  £16 
a  ton),  are  easily  fixed,  require  no  attention  except  oiling,  and  their 
wear  is  almost  unlimited.  They  must,  however,  be  kept  taut  by 
proper  means.  At  their  upper  extremity  they  should  be  capped  like 
a  winding-rope,  and  connected  to  eye-bolts  in  the  head-gear,  or  they 
may  be  secured  by  the  strong  gUnd  illustrated  farther  on.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  they  should  pass  by  the  side  of  a  bunton,  and 
have  weights  added  to  their  lower  end  (Figs.  389  and  390).  It  ia 
advisable  to  allow  a  clearance  of  a  few  inches  between  the  sides  of 
the  buntons  a  and  the  guide  6,  because  the  former  may  get  moved  out 
of  their  correct  position  by  the  heaving  of  the  ground.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  insert  a  wood  liner,  c,  between  the  girder  and  the  guide, 
which  can  be  readily  altered  to  maintain  the  correct  gauge,  while  a 
strap  or  staple,  d^  passing  around  the  guide  and  through  the  bunton 
serves  to  keep  the  guides  from  swinging  about  transversely,  but  does 
not  grip  them  tight  enough  to  prevent  longitudinal  movement. 
Instead  of  weights,  screws  are  sometimes  used.  In  deep  shafts 
expansion  and  contraction  regularly  take  place  in  the  guides  owing  ta 
the  variation  in  temperature,  and  the  length  alters  considerably  from 
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a  hot  day  in  summer  to  a  cold  day  in  winter.  If  screws  are  used,  the 
guides  require  constant  attention  if  they  are  to  be  kept  taut,  whereas, 
if  they  are  weighted,  they  are  always  tight,  as  the  tension  is  always 
the  same. 

Never  less  than  three  rope  guides  should  be  used  to  each  cage 
when  winding  proceeds  from  depths  of  over  200  yards.  When  two 
guides  only  are  employed,  one  at  each  side, 
the  cages  may  not  stoing  about,  but  they 
are  comparatively  free  to  twist  about  the 
winding  rope  as  a  centre.  As  has  been 
already  mentioned,  all  ropes  tend  to  spin  or 
untwist,  and  are  only  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  guides.  Three  guides  to  each  cage, 
two  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  form 
a  triangle  which  resists  the  turning  moment 
of  the  winding  rope  as  efficiently  as  two 
guides  on  each  side  of  the  cage  would  do, 
and  consequently  a  fourth  guide  seems  un- 
necessary. In  order  to  ms^e  the  base  of 
the  triangle  as  long  as  possible,  the  two 
guides  on  the  one  side  should  be  placed  as 
near  the  ends  of  the  cage  as  is  practicable, 
and  should  preferably  be  situated  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  cage,  while  the  third  guide 
should  be  placed  some  short  distance  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  cage  on  the  other 
side,  so  as  not  to  be  opposite  the  correspond- 
ing guide  of  the  other  cage. 

Up  to  all  reasonable  depths,  a  greater 
clearance  than  12  to  15  inches  between  the 
comers  of  the  cage,  and  18  inches  between 
the  bctcks  of  the  two  middle  guide  shoes  of 
the  cages,  seems  unnecessary.  Fig.  391  shows 
in  plan  the  arrangement  at  Ashton  Moss 
Oolliery,  Lancashire,  where  the  depth  from 
the  banking  level  to  the  lowest  inset  is 
945  yards.  The  shaft  is  16  feet  diameter 
with  two  cages,  but  a  portion  of  the  space 
is  reserved  for  pump  trees.  The  actual 
distance  between  the  sides  of  the  two  cages 
is  2  feet  8  inches,  but  the  clearance  between 
the  backs  of  the  two  middle  guide  shoes  is 
only  18  inches. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  what  weight 
is  needed  on  each  guide  rope,  but  any  error 
in  this  respect  should  always  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  overloading.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
objections  brought  against  wire  conductors  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  practice  of  employing  as  little  weight  as  possible  in  order  to 
economise  a  few  tons  of  cast  iron  and  a  few  yards  of  sump  room. 
The  more  sensible  procedure  for  deep  shafts  is  to  use  guides  of  not 
less  than  i^  inches  diameter  and  load  them  with  as  much  weight  as 
practicable,  remembering  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  wear 


Fig8«  389  and  390. 
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of  the  guide  rope,  and  that  in  addition  to  any  dead  load  which  may 
be  put  on  the  bottom,  the  upper  portion  has  also  to  carry  the  weight 
of  the  guide  rope  hanging  below  it.  As  a  rule,  from  3  to  7  tons 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  shafts  varying  from  400  to  900  yards 
in  depth,  but  these  weights  must  be  increased  if  water  accumulates 
in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  extent  of  two-fifteenths  of  the  load 
originally  conRidered  necessary,  because  the  effective  pull  of  the  weights 
will  be  reduced  by  that  amount  if  they  are  immersed  in  water. 

Owing  to  the  proper  weight  being  more  or  less  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment, it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  cast  such  weight  in  one  solid  block. 
One  large  weight  is  also  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  so  that  a  series 
of  single  weights  are  undoubtedly  more  convenient,  although  they  are 
more  expensive  to  cast.  The  more  reasonable  plan  is  attained!  by 
combining  the  two ;  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  weight  may  be  cast 
in  one  solid  mass  («,  Fig.  389),  and  the  remaining  portion  in  a  series 
of  smaller  cheese-shaped  blocks  (/)  Fig.  389),  which  can  be  added  to 


Fig.  391. 


Fig»-  392,  393»  »nd  394. 


the  top  of  the  lower  weight  as  required.  If  the  lower  weight  be  cast 
23}  inches  in  diameter,  each  inch  in  depth  will  weigh  approximately 
I  cwt.  The  blocks  must  be  cast  with  a  hole  through  the  centre^ 
through  which  the  rope  can  be  threaded,  and  are  best  supported  in 
position  by  the  glands  shown  in  Figs.  392,  393,  and  394.  These 
consist  of  two  plates,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rope,  which  are  drawn 
together  by  a  number  of  bolts,  and  are  provided  with  a  semi-circular 
ledge,  a,  at  one  end  to  form  a  shoulder  on  which  the  tension  weights 
can  rest.  Provided  such  glands  are  carefully  fitted  on  the  rope 
there  is  little  probability  of  their  slipping,  while  they  can  be  easily 
moved  should  the  guide  ropes  lengthen  under  the  tension  they  are 
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sabjected  to,  and  the  weights  get  dangerously  near  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft. 

The  smaller  weights  are  conveniently  oonstmcted  as  shown  in 
^ig8.  395  and  396.  Each  one  is  provided  with  two  handles,  a  a,  has 
a  hole  through  the  centre  5,  and  a  loose  wedge-shaped  piece,  e,  which 
when  removed  allows  each  weight  to  be  slid  on  the  rope  without 
moving  any  of  the  others.  This  piece,  c,  is  not  only  wedge-shaped  in 
plan,  but  also  in  cross-section,  and  cannot  drop  out  of  place  when  the 
weight  is  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  blocks  weigh  about  *:  -f-r* 
165  lbs.  each,  and  can  be  handled 
by  two  men. 

ConductorB  between 
Cages. — The  only  objection 
urged  against  wire  guides,  is 
that  the  clearance  between  the 
cages  has  to  be  more  than  if  a 
rigid  conductor  was  employed. 
For  deep  shafts  this  is,  no 
doubt,  true,  if  the  guides  are 
connected  to  the  cage  on  both 
sides;  but  a  method  is  used 
which  entirely  removes  the  dis- 
advantage, and  allows  the  cages 
with  wire  conduct<Mv  to  be  safely 
worked  with  as  little  clearance 
as  if  rail  or  wood  guides  were 
employed.  In  ordinary  cases 
three  conductors  will  be  fixed 


Figa  395  and  396, 


to  eadi  cage,  but  in  the  special  method  two  other  ropes  are  suspended 
down  the  shaft  in  between  the  cages  and  not  connected  with  either  of 
them.  These  latter  ropes  are  often  flat  ones,  and  at  the  point  of 
meeting  may  be  lined  with  steel  strips  passing  from  one  to  the  other, 
while  l£e  cages  are  lagged  up  on  the  inside.  The  result  of  the  whole 
arrangement  is  that  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  to  the  bottom,  the  cages 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  central  conductors,  and  cannot  possibly 
catch  each  other  when  passing. 

Guide  Bhoes. — Some  connection  has  to  be  made  between  the 
cage  and  the  guides,  so  that  the  former  shall  travel  correctly  along 
the  latter.  If  the  guides  are  of  wood,  the  shoe  need  not  encircle 
them,  and  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  397  is  employed.  With  iron  rail 
guides,  which  are  also  rigid,  the  common  form  of  shoe  has  already 
been  illustrated  in  Fig.  385,  but  with  a  view  of  reducing  resistance, 
rolling  has  been  substituted  for  sliding  friction,  and  at  Anzin  Colliery, 
France,  the  guide  shoe  is  composed  of  two  wheels,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  rail  guide  (a  a,  Fig.  398),  rerolving  on  a  pin  bolted  to  the  side 
of  the  cage. 

For  wire  ropes,  which  are  flexible,  the  guide  shoe  must  go  com- 
pletely round  them,  or  any  oscillation  would  throw  the  slipper  off 
the  guide.  A  common  mistake  is  to  make  the  shoes  very  much 
stronger  and  heavier  than  necessity  requires.  If  the  guides  are 
properly  hung,  and  the  centres  of  the  shoes  set  to  the  correct  gauge, 
very  little  strain  is  thrown  on  them,  and  only  a  comparatively  weak 
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connection  is  required.  It  is  adviBable  that  renewable  bashes  shoald 
be  provided  for  the  parts  gripping  the  rope,  as  all  the  wear  takes 
place  there.  A  good  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  399.  It  consists  of  a 
base  plate,  a,  bolted  to  the  cage  by  two  pins,  b  b,  and  has  caet-iron 
bushes,  c,  divided  into  halves,  these  being  fixed  to  the  base  plate  by 
a  steel  strap,  c/,  which  encircles  them.     This  strap  is  kept  in  position 


Fig.  397. 


Fig.  398. 


Fig.  399. 


by  two  pins,  e  e,  also  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  cage.  By  taking  out 
these  two  latter  pins,  the  bushes  can  be  changed  whenever  desired 
without  removing  the  base  plate.  As  an  experiment,  the  author  tried 
brass  bushes,  but  the  result  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.     The  first 

cost  was  much  more  than  that 
of  cast-iron  ones,  and  their  life 
was  considerably  less.  If  the 
guides  are  kept  well  lubricated 
the  wear  is  slight. 

G-uide  Troughs. — While 
the  cage  is  travelling  in  the 
shaft  a  small  amount  of  oscilla- 
tion is  not  objectionable,  aa 
there  is  seldom  less  than  from 
6  to  12  inches  clearance  at 
the  comers,  but  when  passing 
through  the  timber  framing  at  the  top,  or  at  intermediate  hanging- 
on  places,  where  the  clearance  space  is  small,  additional  means 
have  to  be  provided  to  prevent  the  cage  from  deviating  from 
a^  definite  line.  With  rigid  guides  nothing  is  necessary,  but  with 
wire  ropes  the  general  plan  is  to  place  a  trough  opposite  each  guide 
at  the  point  where  they  pass  through  the  frame.  The  usual  con- 
struction is  to  rivet  two  strips  of  angle  iron  to  a  plate  at  the  back ; 
the  angle  pieces  are  belled  out  at  the  top  and  bottom  ends  of  the 
trough,  and  the  back  plate  is  bent  outwards  to  avoid  any  chance 
of  the  slipper  receiving  a  blow  when  it  enters  the  trough  as  it 
is  gradually  guided  into  the  proper  groove.  The  troughs  are  held 
in  position  by  bolts  which  pass  through  the  timber  framing. 

Where  the  banking  level  is  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
ground,  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence,  when  storms  prevail, 
for  the  guides  to  be  blown  out  of  the  troughs,  and  if  this  happens 
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during  winding  a  serious  accident  may  result  Mr.  A.  B.  Southall 
has  designed  a  simple  appliance,  which  entirely  gets  over  the  difficulty. 
The  troughs  consist  of  two  wooden  rods  (a  a,  Figs.  400  and  401)  con- 
nected together  by  iron  strap  plates,  b.  Two  iron  strips,  c  c,  are 
fiskstened  by  bolts  having  countersunk  heads  to  each  wooden  rod  on 
the  inner  side  and  extend  its  entire  length.  The  guide  rope  d  passes 
through  a  small  block,  e,  made  in  halves  and  provided  with  a  pro- 
jection on  each  side  ^^hich  fit  into  the  recesses  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  trough  (Fig.  401).  This  block  is  free  to  move  upwards,  but  is 
prevented  from  dropping  completely  out  of  the  trough  by  a  stop- 
plate,  h,  placed  at  the  lower  end.  In  its  normal  position  it  rests 
against  this  stop-plate,  and  as  the  guide  passes  through  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  it  is  always  locked  in  its  proper  position  in  the  trough.  When 
the  slipper  of  the  cage  reaches 
this  block,  it  lifts  it  upwards, 
but  on  the  descent  of  the  cage 
the  block,  by  the  action  of  gra- 
vity, drops  into  its  former  posi- 
tion. 

Engines. — For  winding  pur- 
poses a  pair  of  engines,  with  the 
cranks  set  at  right  angles,  is  the 
only  form  ad  m issible.  There  are, 
however,  two  ways  of  placing 
these  engines,  either  vertical  or 
horizontal.  Vertical  engines  are 
becoming  things  of  the  past.  In 
the  first  place  the  cost  of  founda- 
tions is  great.  The  drum  of  a 
winding  engine  may  weigh  any- 
thing up  to  80  tons,  and  if  such 
a  mass  has  to  be  placed  30  to 
40  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
revolved  at  a  high  velocity,  the 
structure  carrying  it  must  be 
correspondingly  large.  Vertical 
engines  were  designed  to  reduce 
wear  in  the  pistons,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  if  a  large  cylinder 
was  placed  horizontally,  the  lower  half  would  wear  very  fast.  For  the 
same  reason,  with  horizontal  engines  it  was  usual  to  em])loy  back 
piston-rods,  but  both  in  this  case  and  in  the  former  one,  the  evil  has 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  more  imaginary  than  real,  and  as  a 
result,  both  vertical  engines  and  back  piston-rods  are  being  abandoned. 
At  Harris  Navigation  Colliery,  inverted  engines  are  applied  at  one  pit 
— that  is  to  say,  the  drum  is  placed  below  and  the  cylinders  above. 
The  cost  of  foundations  is  reduced,  but  it  would  appear  that  no  real 
benefit  has  resulted,  as  the  second  pair  of  engines  at  the  same  colliery 
are  placed  horizontally. 

The  all  but  universal  practice  is  to  make  the  engines  direct  acting — 
that  is  to  say,  the  piston  rod  is  coupled  direct  through  the  connecting- 
rod  to  the  crank  keyed  on  the  shaft  on  which  the  drum  is  placed. 
The  valves  regulating  the  admission  and  discharge  of  steam  to  and 


Figs.  400  and  401. 
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from  the  cylinders  are  worked  by  eccentrics,  either  on,  or  driven  off, 
the  drum  shaft.  The  reversing  gear  is  generally  one  of  the  well- 
known  forms  of  Stephenson's  link  motion,  and  is  controlled  through 
an  arrangement  of  levers;  links,  and  a  horizontal  shaft,  by  a  vertical 
handle  placed  near  the  engine  driver. 

The  design  and  strengths  of  the  various  parts  is  more  a  matter 
for  the  me<^anical  than  the  mining  engineer.  The  stroke  is  usually 
made  twice  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  connecting-rod  three 
times  the  length  of  the  stroke.  The  valves,  both  steam  and  exhaust, 
should  be  of  large  proportions.  In  winding,  everything  is  sacrificed 
to  speed.  The  engine  should  be  simple,  easily  handled,  and,  above 
all,  over  its  work.  On  large  engines,  the  double  beat,  or  Cornish 
valve,  has  until  recently  been  the  one  generally  adopted,  owing  to 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  capable  of  being  moved,  but  modem  im- 
provements in  the  design  of  equilibrium  slide  vidvea  have  largely 
brought  these  types  into  favour 

The  proper  size  of  engine  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  may  be 
easily  found  by  applying  a  very  elementary  formula  of  mechanics, 
but  simple  as  the  problem  is,  the  determination  of  the  required  size 
is  often  more  a  matter  of  guess-work  than  of  reasoning.  In  moving  a 
load,  an  engine  has  to  do  two  things.  Every  one  is  aware  that  a 
greater  expenditure  of  force  is  required  to  move  a  load  than  to  keep 
that  load  in  motion  when  once  started.  The  greatest  work  that  a 
winding  engine  has  to  do,  is  to  get  a  given  mass  into  a  certain  velocity 
uniformly  accelerated  from  rest,  and  to  raise  the  load  the  distance 
passed  over  during  the  time  this  velocity  is  being  obtained. 

The  following  formula  which  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Graves  is  based  on  such  reasoning,  and  will  be  found  satisfactory : — 

W  »  the  whole  weight  in  lbs.  set  in  motion— t.e,  all  cages,  ropes,  tubs,  coal, 

and  two-thiras  of  the  drum  and  pulleys.* 
L  =  the  unbalanced  loads  in  lbs  — i.e,  coal  and  the  average  length  of  rope 

unbalanced,  if  any,  between  the  start  and  point  of  maximum  speed. 
1;  —  greatest  velocity  attained  in  feet  per  second,  uniformly  accelerated  from 

rest. 
t  =  time  in  peoonds  during  which  v  is  obtained. 
0  =  gravity  =  32-2. 

p  =  average  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinders  in  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
A  =  total  piston  area  in  square  inches. 
S  ~  number  of  feet  of  piston  travel  in  time  t. 

The  work  done  in  foot-lbs.  by  the  engine  in  time  t  in  setting  the 
whole  mass  in  motion  and  in  lifting  the  unbalanced  load  is : — 

W  ^   +  L  ^• 
2g  2 

The  work  in  foot-lbs.  yielded  by  an  engine  in  the  time  t  is  the 

product  of  the  total  steam  pressure  and  the  distance  through  which  it 

is  exerted.      By  equating  these  amounts,  the  following  formula  is 

obtained : — 

W  tl   ^   L  ^1 

^  P  .  s 

*  This  assumes  that  all  the  weight  of  the  drum  and  puUevs  is  concentrated  at 
the  rim.  In  reality,  the  weight  and  velocity  at  the  radius  of  gyration  should  be 
considered.     The  error  is  on  the  right  side. 
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To  show  how  this  formula  is  applied,  perhaps  the  best  way  will  be 
to  work  out  an  example,  assuming  that  1 200  tons  are  to  be  raised  from 
a  depth  of  420  yards  in  8  hours,  that  the  tubs  weigh  7  cwt.  each, 
and  carry  12  cwt.  of  coal,  that  four  tubs  are  raised  on  each  cage, 
which  weighs  30  cwts.,  and  that  the  mean  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
cylinders  will  be  70  lbs.,  the  diameter  of  drum  18  feet  and  the  stroke 
•5  feet.  A  drum  of  ordinary  construction,  18  feet  diameter,  may  be 
taken  as  weighing  25  tons. 

1200  tons  in  8  hours  =150  tons  an  hour,  and  as  each  journey 
carries  48  cwt.,  nearly  sixty-three  journeys  have  to  be  made  in  each 
hour,  and  each  journey  must  not  occupy  more  than  57  seconds.  As 
numerous  small  stoppages  always  occur,  it  would  be  best  to  assume 
that  winding  and  changing  has  to  take  place  in  50  seconds.  If 
changing  is  peformed  in  8  seconds,  the  actual  time  of  winding  will  be 
42  seconds,  and,  as  the  shaft  is  1260  feet  deep,  the  average  speed  will 
be  30  feet  a  second.  The  maximum  velocity  will  be  at  least  40  feet. 
The  time  t,  in  which  this  velocity  is  obtained,  may  safely  be  taken  as 
one-seventh  of  the  total  time  of  winding  =  6. 

The  rope  should  be  of  plough  steel  weighing  2^  lbs.  per  foot. 

The  head  gear  may  be  taken  as  60  feet  high,  and  the  distance  from 
the  pulleys  to  the  drum  as  100  feet. 

I.  Where  the  load  is  balanced  by  a  rope  beneath  the  cages : — 

The  total  rope  is  2  x  1260+  2  x  60  +  2  x  100  —  2840  feet  long,  and 
its  weight  is  7100  lbs. 

The  total  weight  put  into  motion  at  40  feet  per  second  is : — 2  cages 
(60  cwts.)  +  2  sets  of  4  tubs  (56  cwts.)  +  4  tubs  coal  (48  cwts.)  +  rope 
(7100  lbs  )  +  f  drum  and  pulleys  (340  cwts.)  =  63,548  lbs. 

The  mean  steam  pressure  is  60  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  there  are 
three  revolutions  in  the  six  seconds,  during  which  the  maximum 
velocity  is  obtained  giving  a  piston  travel  of  30  feet. 

The  unbalanced  Toad  lifted,  is  the  weight  of  the  coal  in  4  tubs  = 
48  cwts.  =  5376  lbs. 

63,548 X 40^  ^  5376x40x6 

A=     ^^32-2 2 2,223,950:  ^  ,236  square  inches. 

•  ■  60x30  1800  ^   ^ 

With  two  cylinders,  this  gives  618  square  inches  for  each  piston, 
but  a  further  allowance  for  Miction  has  to  be  made,  varying  from  15 
to  25  per  cent.  If  15  per  cent,  be  added,  the  area  becomes  710  square 
inches,  and  the  diameter  of  each  cylinder  will  consequently  be : — 


4- 


7^  -    =  30*06  inches. 
7854 


2.  Where  the  load  is  unbalanced  : — 

The  weight  set  in  motion  for  tubs,  coal,  <kc.,  will  be  as  before,  but 
as  the  length  of  balance  rope  (1260  feet)  is  taken  away,  this  reduces 
the  weight  by  3150  lbs.,  and  the  total  to  60,398  lbs. 

As  the  drum  makes  three  revolutions  in  the  six  seconds,  a  length 
of  rope  equal  to  3  x  18  x  3'i4i6=  169-65,  pr,  say,  170  feet  is  wound  on 
it.  The  unbalanced  rope  at  the  commencement  of  the  wind  is  1260 
feet  or  3150  lbs.,  while  at  the  end  of  the  six  seconds,  170  feet  or  425 

*  Foot-lbs.  of  work  done  in  six  seconds.  This  multiplied  by  10  and  divided  by 
33,000  gives  674  horse-power. 
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lbs.  has  been  taken  off  the  ascending  rope  and  added  to  the  descending 
one,  reducing  the  unbalanced  rope  to  3150-850  =  2300  lbs.     Half  of 

^  I IJO  +  2  '^OO 

these  two  or  ^-^ —  =2725  lbs.  is  the  weight  of  unbalanced  rope 

lifted  on  the  average  during  the  time  in  which  the  maximum  velocity 
is  being  obtained. 

The  unbalanced  load  is  consequently  5376  lbs.  of  coal  +  2725  lbs. 
rope  =  8101  lbs. 

60,398  X  40  X  40  ^    81OI  X4OX6 
2X2^'2  2 


A=- 


60x30 


2,472,691* 
1800 


=  1374  square  inches. 


Each  piston  should  therefore  have  an  area  of  687  square  inches  + 
15  per  cent,  for  friction,  or  790  square  inches,  and  a  diameter  of  31*72 
inches. 

The  advantage  of  counterbalancing  is  thus  clearly  demonstrated, 
as  the  work  done  in  the  two  cases  neglecting  friction  is  at  the  rate  of 
674  and  749  horse-power  respectively,  a  difference  of  nearly  11^  per 
cent. 

Position  of  Engine-House. — In  nearly  every  case  the  direction 
of  the  inset  governs  the  position  of  the  winding  engine,  the  drum 

shafjb  being  generally  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  inset  and  cages.  The 
choice,  therefore,  appears  to  be  limited  to 
two  positions,  either  A  or  B  (Fig.  402). 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  the  cages 
may  still  be  kept  in  the  same  line  by 
placing  the  pulleys  obliquely,  shown  by 
dotted  lines,  and,  by  doing  so,  the  engine- 
house  may  be  situated  at,  say,  either 
C  or  OS  or  practically  anywhere ;  indeed, 
by  putting  one  pulley  over  the  other,  the 
engine  may  be  placed  at  right  angles,  D, 
to  the  axis  of  the  inset. 

Drums. — The  winding  rope  is  coiled 
on  a  drum,  which  may  be  of  various  forms. 
The  first  division  is  produced  by  the 
type  of  rope  adopted. 

The  ropes  are  flat  ones  and  coil  on 
themselves  ;  the  drum  consists  of  a  narrow 
cylinder  of  small  diameter  fitted  with 
horns  on  each  side.  Its  weight  is  small 
and  its  construction  simple. 

The  other  main  division  is  caused  by 
the  employment  of  round  ropes.  It  has 
been  tried  to  make  round  ropes  coil  on 
themselves,  and  employ  a  drum  similar  to 
that  used  for  a  flat  rope,  but  the  experiment  did  not  meet  with 
success.  Three  types  of  drum  for  round  ropes  are  in  use:  (i)  the 
ordinary  cylindrical  form,  parallel  throughout;  (2)  the  conical; 
(3)  the  spiral. 

*  Foot-lhs.  of  work  done  in  six  seoonds ;  equal  to  749  hone-power. 
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The  parallel  form  is  obviouslj  the  simplest,  cheapest^  and  least 
liable  to  accident.  Its  only  disadvantage  is  the  side  friction  resulting 
from  the  angling  of  the  rope.  The  successive  coils  lie  side  by  side, 
and  as  they  lap  on  the  drum  are  constantly  moving  relatively  to 
the  centre  line  of  the  pulley.  An  attempt  is  made  to  equalise  this 
strain,  by  placing  the  drum  in  such  a  position  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  wind  the  rope  is  at  the  same  distance  on  one  side  of  the 
centre  line  as  it  is  on  the  other  side  at  the  conclusion — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  centre  line  of  the  pulley  coincides  with  the  centre  line  of  half  the 
drum. 

The  result,  however,  is  that  at  first  the  coils  do  not  lie  against 
each  other,  but  have  spaces  between,  as  the  rope  tries  to  get  into  the 
same  plane  as  the  pulley,  but  after  the  central  point  is  passed,  the  rope 
still  tries  to  keep  in  the  same  plane  as  the  pulley,  and  the  successive 
coils  not  only  lie  very  close  against  each  other,  but  a  grinding  action 
is  set  up  between  them. 

This  disadvantage  is  removed  in  some  cases  by  turning  shallow 
grooves  in  the  circumference  of  the  drum  for  the  rope  to  coil  in.  It 
then  winds  evenly  and  grinding  is  avoided.  A  far  cheaper  plan,  and 
an  equal  satisfactory  one,  is  to  make  the  drum  slightly  conical,  instead 
of  cylindrical,  a  slope  of  i  in  10  being  sufficient.  The  tendency  of  the 
rope  to  get  into  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  pulley,  is  thereby 
counterbsdanced  by  its  disinclination  to  climb  the  slope,  and  each  coil 
winds  evenly  against  the  other.  With  either  system,  and  a  cylindrical 
drum,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  side  friction  altogether.  What  is  done 
is  to  make  the  side  friction  of  one  lap  equal  to  that  of  another,  and  not 
throw  all  the  grinding  action  upon  one  or  two  coils. 

To  obtain  the  advantage  of  counterbalancing,  which  is  discussed 
further  on,  conical  drums  were  designed — that  is  to  say,  the  rope  coils 
on  a  cone  instead  of  a  cylinder.  The  amount  of  counterbalancing  that 
can  be  obtained  is  small,  as  the  slope  of  the  cone  is  limited  by  the  fact 
that  if  it  is  made  too  great,  the  rope  slips  off.  For  this  reason,  their 
use  has  been  abandoned.  In  their  place  spiral  drums  have  been 
substituted,  which  consist  of  a  combination  of  a  cone  and  a  cylinder. 
The  cone  is  very  steep,  and  on  its  side  is  arranged  a  spiral  groove, 
usually  made  of  semi-circular  iron  troughs.  The  rope  commences  to 
coil  at  the  small  end  of  the  spiral,  and  gradually  ascends  the  cone, 
finally  wrapping  on  the  cylindrical  part,  the  latter  being  added  to 
reduce  the  width  of  the  drum  and  the  angling  of  the  rope.  As  each 
groove  has  to  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  one  immediately 
above,  that  the  rope  going  from  the  lower  spiral  misses  the  troughs  of 
the  upper  one,  a  considerable  amount  of  space  is  occupied,  and  unless 
several  of  the  coils  took  place  on  a  cylinder,  angling  would  be  very 
large,  and,  in  addition,  for  any  great  depth,  the  size  of  the  drum 
would  be  enormous. 

Several  objections  may  be  urged  against  spiral  drums : — (a)  as 
pointed  out  farther  on,  counterbalancing  is  not  perfect;  {b)  their 
enormous  weight  and  cost;  (c)  the  disadvantage  attending  banking. 
The  cage  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  attached  to  the  rope  coiling  on 
the  smaller  diameter  of  the  drum,  whilst  that  at  the  surface  is  con- 
nected to  the  larger  diameter.  When  the  cages  are  moved  to  change 
the  decks,  the  drum  has  to  be  turned  sufficiently  to  wind  up  on  its 
vmaUest  diameter  an  amount  of  rope  equal  to  the  height  of  a  deck^ 
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whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  cage  at  the  sur£Eu^  is  lowered  a  con- 
siderably greater  distance,  because  the  rope  to  which  it  is  attached  is 
coiled  on  the  larger  diameter  of  the  drum.  After  the  engineman  has 
put  the  bottom  cage  in  position,  he  has  to  lift  up  the  top  cage  again  to 
discharge  its  contents,  the  result  being  that  time  is  lost  in  banking. 

firflkkes. — An  ei&cient  brake  on  a  winding  engine  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  In  cases  of  emergency,  very  powerful  ones  are  re<](Viired, 
and  to  meet  the  case  the  brake-strap  is  connected  through  a  lever  to 
the  piston-rod  of  a  small  engine,  into  which  steam  can  be  admitted. 
Such  an  appliance  acts  on  the  *'  all  or  none  "  principle ;  full  power  has 
either  to  be  exerted  or  not.  If  steam  be  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  the 
power  applied  to  the  brake  is  due  to  the  area  of  the  piston  multiplied 
by  the  pressure,  and  as  neither  the  steam  pressure  nor  the  piston  area 
can  be  varied,  the  power  exerted  is  always  constant.  Immediately 
steam  enteirs  the  piston  such  power  is  applied  to  the  brake-strap,  the 
result  being  that  when  a  steam  brake  is  thrown  into  action  the 
machinery  is  subjected  to  very  severe  shocks,  and  consequently  such 
appliances  are  only  used  in  cases  of  emergency.  As  a  rule,  winding 
engines  are  provided  with  two  brakes,  one  applied  by  the  engineman's 
foot,  and  the  other  by  steam,  the  latter  only  being  used  on  rare 
occasions.  Several  devices  have  been  designed  to  increase  the  power 
and  leverage  of  foot  brakes,  and  to  do  away  with  those  of  steam. 

Bum*8  Brake. — The  brake-strap  does  not  encircle  the  drum,  but 
consists  of  a  block  of  wood  (B,  Fig.  403),  about  24  inches  long  by  6 
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Fig.  403. 

inches  broad,  in  which  a  series  of  holes  is  bored  and  filled  with  sand. 
This  block  of  wood  is  placed  at  one  end  of  a  long  lever,  the  other  end 
being  moved  up  and  down  by  a  rod  connected  to  the  arm  of  another 
lever  controlled  by  the  engineman.  The  block  being  small  in  area, 
and  fitted  to  the  rim  of  the  drum,  only  requires  a  very  small  move- 
ment to  free  itself,  and  the  length  of  the  lower  lever  being  nearly 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  engines,  it  follows  that  a  large  amount  of 
power  can  be  applied.  At  Bickershaw  Colliery,  Li^ncashire,  the 
leverage  is  about  200  to  i,  and  as  there  are  two  blocks  on  each  drum 
the  power  exerted  by  the  engineman  is  multiplied  to  a  great  extent 
The  action  of  the  sand  in  the  holes  is  to  keep  the  brake  rim  free  from 
grease.  By  the  aid  of  an  adjusting  screw.  A,  the  brake  can  be 
tightened  in  a  few  minutes  and  any  wear  taken  up  in  the  blocks^ 
which  are  usually  renewed  about  every  four  months. 

Tyldedey  Colliery, — A  pair  of  32-inch  cylinder  engines  are  here 
fitted  with  a  powerful  strap-brake,  moved  by  a  toggle-joint  lever. 
The  engineman  exerts  pressure  through  his  foot-treadle  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  W  (Fig.  404),  pulls  down  the  bell  crank  lever 
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A,  B,  0,  moves  the  toggle-joint  D,  E,  F,  and  gives  motion  to  the 
lever  F,  G,  H,  working  about  the  centre  G,  the  end  H  being 
attached  to  the  strap  going  half  round  the  brake-ring  on  the  drum. 
The  direction  of  motion  in  each  part  is  shown  by  the  arrows,  and  as 
the  engineman  puts  on  the  brake,  the  toggle-joint  D,  E,  F  forms  a 
straight  line.  At  the  instant  this  takes  place  the  pressure  exerted 
becomes  infinitely  large.     B,  D,  and  G  are  the  only  fixed  points. 

Pasfield's  Brake. — To  obtain  the  power  of  a  steam  brake,  and  yet 
remove  the  difficulties  previously  referred  to,  Mr.  T.  Pasfield  *  has 
designed  a  special  valve  and  gearing  (Fig.  405),  which  allows  any 
variation  of  power  to  be  applied,  as  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  brake 
cylinder  is  made  to  increase  and  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  force  exerted  by  the  engine- 
man  on  the  controlling  treadle. 
The  passage  I  leads  into  the 
cylinder  of  the  steam  brake, 
which  is  fitted  with  a  piston 
and  piston-rod,  the  latter  being 
connected  by  a  link  to  the  lever 
applying  the  brake.  Steam  is 
admitted  on  one  side  of  the 
piston  only,  and  enters  and 
leaves  the  cylinder  by  the  same 
passage.  The  valve-box  a  is 
fitted  with  two  valves,  h  and  c, 
both  connected  by  gearing  to 
the  lever  to  which  the  foot- 
treadle  /  is  attached,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  link  e.  The 
valve  6,  which  admits  steam 
through  the  passage  ^,  is  kept 
closed  by  a  spring,  d,  which 
just  balances  it  against  the 
steam  in  the  boiler.  The  relief- 
valve  c,  unless  the  brake  is  in 
action,  is  in  equilibrium,  free 
to  open  or  shut. 

When  the  treadle  is  pressed 
down,  the  steam-valve  is  re- 
lieved of  some  of  the  pressure 
which  keeps  it  closed,  and 
steam  enters  the  cylinder  until 
its  pressure  is  sufficient  to  again  close  the  valve  against  the  force 
exerted  by  the  treadle,  so  that  the  greater  the  force  exerted  on 
the  treadle,  the  greater  the  pressure  must  the  steam  reach  before 
it  closes  the  steam-valve.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  treadle  relieves 
the  steam-valve  of  some  of  the  spring  pressure  which  tends  to  close 
it,  it  brings  an  equal  force  to  bear  on  the  relief-valve  c  to  keep  it 
closed  ;  any  increase  of  steam  pressure  in  the  cylinder  beyond  that 
intended  at  once  escapes  through  the  relief- valve.  Thus,  if  the  force 
exerted  by  the  treadle  to  relieve  the  steam-valve,  is  to  the  extent 
of  what  amounts  to  i  or  2  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  steam-valve 
•/So.  Staff,  /Tirt.,  ii.,  112. 


Fig,  405. 
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admits  steam  into  the  cylinder  until  the  pressure  there  is  i  or  2  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  closes.  The  treadle 
at  the  same  time  exerts  sufficient  force  to  keep  the  relief-valve  closed 
until  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  has  reached  the  one  or  two  lbs. 
pressure,  and  then  allows  anything  beyond  that  to  escape. 

Counterbalanoing. — With  an  ordinary  cylindrical  drum,  unless 
some  means  are  taken  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  rope 
hanging  in  the  shaft,  the  engine  is  subjected  to  an  enormous  varia- 
tion in  the  load,  especially  in  deep  shafts.     If 

w  =  weight  of  cage  and  empty  tubs  =  6270  lbs. 
c  =:  weight  of  coal  =  4480  lbs. 
r  =  weight  of  rope  hanging  down  pit  =  6000  lbs. 

At  the  commencement,  when  the  empty  cage  is  at  the  top  of  the 
pit,  the  weight  to  be  lifted  will  be : — 

w  +  c  +  r-tror  10,480  lbs. 

In  the  centre  of  the  run,  half  r  would  have  been  added  to  the 
descending  load  and  subtracted  from  the  ascending  one ;  the  weight 
on  the  engine  is,  therefore : — 

(u7  +  c  +  -)  -  (W7  +  -)  or  4480  Iba. 
2  2 

At  the  end  of  the  wind  all  the  rope  is  acting  in  favour  of  the 
descending  cage,  and  the  weight  on  the  engine  becomes : — 

(w  +  c)  -  (u7  +  r)  or  -  1520  Iba. 

During  the  complete  operation  the  load  varies  from  10,480  lbs. 
against  the  engine  to  1520  lbs.  in  favour  of  it.  At  the  commencement 
of  winding  the  engine  wastes  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  setting  this 
mass  into  motion,  and  as  speed  is  the  main  object,  the  engineman 
cannot  cut  off  steam  when  most  desirable,  but  must  go  on,  and  finally 
has  to  reverse  the  engines  in  order  to  bring  them  to  rest.  An 
enormous  amount  of  energy  is  therefore  lost  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
run,  and  such  loss  obviously  increases  with  the  depth  of  the  pit 

Supposing,  now,  that  by  one  of  the  methods  of  counterbalancing, 
the  weight  of  the  rope  hanging  down  the  shaft  was  balanced.  If 
this  new  factor  be  denoted  by  r',  the  weight  to  be  lifted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  run  will  be  : — 

(it  +  c  +  r)  -  (tr  +  r')  or  4480  lbs. 

in  the  centre  of  the  wind  it  will  be : — 

(w  +  c  +  ^  +£')  -  (u7  +  -  +  -)  or  4480  lbs.  • 

22  22 

and  finally 

(tr  +  c  +  r')  -  (U7  +  r)  or  4480  lbs. 

The  weight  thus  not  only  remains  constant,  but  is  considerably 
smaller  at  the  beginning  than  in  the  other  case.  This  reasoning  will 
be  clearly  understood  if  it  is  remembered  that  for  every  decrement 
in  r,  an  equal  increment  of  r'  is  added,  and  as  these  two  forces  are 
equal  and  opposite  at  the  beginning,  they  will  necessarily  be  so  at 
the  conclusion. 

Having  thus  proved  the  great  advantage  of  counterbalancing,  the 
means  by  which  such  is  secured  may  now  be  considered. 
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Tapering  Ropes, — A  tapering  rope  enables  winding  to  take  place 
from  greater  depths  than  is  possible  with  ropes  of  uniform  section  \ 
the  theory  of  taper  ropes  is  to  obtain  uniform  strength  throughout, 
thinner  at  the  cage  end  where  the  weight  is  least,  and  thicker  at  the 
drum  end  where  lb  is  greatest.  Their  thickness  is  such  that  the 
section  at  any  part  is  capable  of  safely  bearing  the  load  on  it  at  that 
point.  With  tapering  ropes,  a  smaller  initial  dead  weight  is  thrown 
on  the  engine,  as  their  section  at  the  largest  point  will  be  less  than 
that  of  a  rope  of  uniform  section  throughout,  because  a  smaller  weight 
has  to  be  supported.  The  difference  between  the  initial  and  final 
load  is  also  smaller,  but  it  increases  more  rapidly,  because  the  larger 
diameter  is  wound  on  the  drum  in  the  ascending  portion,  while  in 
the  descending  portion  the  larger  section  is  being  unwound.  These 
ropes  cost  more  than  ordinary  ones,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
manufacture  cannot  be  made  so  perfect. 

FlcU  Ropes. — This  means  of  winding  allows  of  a  certain  equalisation, 
for  the  radius  of  the  coil  of  the  ascending  rope  continues  to  increase, 
while  that  of  the  descending  rope  diminishes ;  consequently,  as  the 
resistance  decreases  in  the  ascending  load,  the  leverage  increases, 
and  as  the  power  increases  in  the  other,  the  leverage  diminishes. 
The  variation  in  the  leverage  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  is  equal  to 
the  thickness  of  the  rope.  If  the  diameter  of  the  drum  be  made  small 
enough  at  the  commencement,  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  load 
may  be  obtained,  the  only  objection  being  the  use  of  flat  ropes. 

Conical  and  Spiral  Drums. — Results  analogous  to  the  preceding 
may  be  obtained  by  using  round  ropes  coiling  on  conical  drums. 
They  may  be  either  smooth,  the  successive  coils  lying  side  by  side, 
or  may  be  provided  with  a  spiral  groove.  If  a  conical  drum  was  con- 
structed to  give  perfect  equalisation,  the  sides  would  be  so  steep  that 
the  rope  would  slip  off.  For  such  reason  scroll  drums  were  designed, 
which  are  open  to  the  objections  already  stated.  In  addition,  the 
load  is  seldom  perfectly  counterbalanced.  To  obtain  satisfactory  wear 
from  a  round  rope,  it  must  be  coiled  on  a  drum  of  large  diameter. 
Such  condition  limits  the  size  of  the  smaller  diameter,  which  is 
usually  made  so  large  that  if  the  final  diameter  was  of  the  proper 
dimensions  to  give  perfect  counterbalancing,  the  size  of  the  drum 
would  be  enormous.  For  this  reason,  and  to  prevent  the  great 
lateral  displacement  of  the  winding  rope  firom  the  centre  line  of  pulley, 
owing  to  their  necessarily  large  width,  such  drums  are  usually  made 
for  several  coils  to  take  place  on  the  spiral,  and  the  remainder  on 
the  flat. 

Tail  Rope  beneath  Gages. — With  cylindrical  drums,  perfect  counter- 
balancing  can  be  secured  by  several  methods,  such  as  the  attachment 
to  a  small  drum,  keyed  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  winding  drum,  of  a 
heavy  chain  which  is  wound  up  and  down  in  a  staple  pit,  or  employ- 
ing instead  of  the  chain,  a  loaded  waggon  running  on  an  incline,  but 
all  are  clumsy  and  have  given  way  to  the  endless  rope  system,  which 
is  preferable  to  all  others  if  the  shaft  is  free  from  cross- timbers.  It 
consists  of  placing  beneath  the  cages  a  tail  rope,  equal  in  diameter  to 
the  winding  rope,  and  after  conveying  this  down  the  pit  into  the 
sump,  where  it  forms  a  loop,  it  is  returned  and  attached  beneath  the 
other  cage.  When  first  introduced,  it  was  considered  that  a  pulley 
must  be  placed  in  the  sump  for  the  tail  rope  to  pass  round,  such 

20 
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pulley  remaining  stationary  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  free 
to  move  between  guides  and  be  lifted  out  of  its  bearings  in  case  of 
accidents.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  pulley  whatever  is  used.  All 
that  has  to  be  done  to  keep  the  tail  rope  from  twisting,  is  to  fix  two 
beams  side  by  side  across  the  pit  in  the  sump,  between  which  the 
tail  rope  passes,  and  another  one  below  put  across  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  latter  passing  through  the  loop  in  the  rope. 

It  is  perhaps  preferable  to  use  a  guide  pulley  in  the  sump,  as  old 
winding  ropes  can  then  be  used,  otherwise  a  special  rope  has  to  be 
employed,  as  old  winding  ropes  are  not  sufficiently  flexible.  The 
balance  rope  is  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage  by  an  ordinary 

capping  and  bolt  passing  through 
a  cross-bearer. 

By  this  system  perfect  counter- 
balancing is  obtained,  as  a  factor 
is  introduced  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  winding  rope,  and  gives 
equality  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  The  one  solitary  objection 
urged  against  it,  is  that  a  greater 
weight  is  put  on  a  tender  part  of 
the  winding  rope — viz.,  the  cap- 
ping, but  if- properly  constructed 
and  put  on,  the  capping  is  quite 
as  strong  as  the  winding  rope 
itself. 

MeiniMa  System,* — A  bal- 
ance rope  is  employed  in  this 
method,  but  instead  of  attaching 
it  beneath  the  cage  it  is  connected 
to  two  auxiliary  ropes,  which  may 
either  be  coiled  on  the  same 
drum  as  the  winding  rope,  or  on 
auxiliary  ones.  The  auxiliary 
rope  passes  over  separate  pulleys 
on  the  head-gear,  and  the  balance 
rope  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  both 
the  winding  and  auxiliary  ropes. 
At  first,  the  balance  ropes,  and 
those  for  working  them,  were  left 
to  hang  freely  in  the  special  compartments  provided  in  the  shaft  but 
frequent  fouling  resulted,  and  it  is  now  judged  advisable  to  guide  them 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Figs.  406  and  407,  which  has  been  found  satis- 
factory. Instead  of  carrying  the  small  ropes  to  the  drum  of  the  winding 
engine,  they  may  each  be  connected  by  one  end  with  the  cage,  passed 
over  the  small  pulleys  on  the  head-gear,  and  then  brought  down  to 
the  side  of  the  shaft  and  connected  at  their  other  end  with  the 
balance  rope.  Perfect  counterbalancing  results,  and  no  additional 
weight  is  thrown  on  the  capping  of  the  winding  rope.  This,  in  con- 
junction with  the  fact  that  the  balance  rope  may  be  led  into  any 
position  in  the  shaft  and  boxed  ofi*,  are  the  advantages,  but  as  it  is 

*  "  On  Counterbalancing  the   Weight  of  Winding  Ropes."      C.   Meinicke, 
Ches,  Inst.,  xiii.,  336, 


Figs.  406  and  407. 
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much  more  complicated  than  a  tail  rope  beneath  the  cages,  the  latter 
seems  preferable. 

Sxpansion. — For  economical  working  steam  must  be  used  expan- 
sively. With  a  continuously  running  engine  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  doing  so,  but  in  the  case  of  an  intermittently  running  engine, 
working  under  the  conditions  which  exist  in  winding,  the  problem  is 
not  so  easy.  As  before  remarked,  everything  is  sacrificed  to  speed. 
It  is  essential  that  the  engine  should  start  quickly,  should  travel  at  a 
high  velocity,  and  be  quickly  brought  to  rest  j  it  is  also  essential  that 
the  engineman  should  be  capable  of  putting  full  steam  either  on  or 
against  the  engine,  whenever  required,  and,  above  all,  the  machine 
should  be  simple.  Under  these  conditions,  regular  expansion  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Of  late  years  several  most  ingenious  automatic 
variable  expansion  gears  have  been  designed,  which  give  satisfactory 
results.  They  are  so  arranged  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  wind  the 
engine  takes  full  steam,  and  they  only  come  into  operation  when  the 
machinery  has  attained  its  maximum  speed.  The  general  type  consists 
of  'Hrip  gears" — that  is  to  say,  by  some  arrangement  the  valve  is  made 
to  trip  off  the  lifting  lever,  and  close  before  the  completion  of  the 
stroke. 

Comparative  experiments  made  at  the  Treuil  pits  of  the  St. 
Etienne  Colliery*  for  ascertaining  the  coal  and  water  consumption, 
both  with  and  withotit  expansion,  during  a  period  pf  twelve  and  six 
working  days  respectively,  with  four  tubs  wound  from  the  2.034  feet 
level,  and  two  tubs  from  the  1627  feet  level,  involving  a  work  of 
2,421,659  foot-lbs.  and  1,937,327  foot-lbs.  of  work  for  each  tub, 
showed  that  as  regards  water  consumption,  there  was  an  economy  of 
31-5  per  cent,  in  favour  of  expansion.  As  regards  the  coal  consump- 
tion, the  rates  of  useful  effect,  with  and  without  expansion,  was 
0-648,  showing  a  saving  in  fuel  of  35-2  per  cent.  It  is  also  stated  that 
quite  an  appreciable  saving  was  effected  by  the  decreased  quantity  of 
lubricant  used  in  the  cylinders  when  working  expansively,  owing  to 
the  smaller  amount  of  steam  passing  through  them. 

Musgrave  Gearr, — In  Fig.  408,  A  is  the  spindle  of  an  ordinary 
Cornish  valve  fitted  with  a  dash-pot,  O,  at  its  upper  end.  With 
ordinary  gear,  the  valve  would  be  lifted  by  the  lever,  B,  catching  the 
projection,  0,  but  here  a  bell  crank  lever,  D  E,  capable  of  turning 
about  the  centre,  F,  is  interposed  between  the  two  pieces.  Fastened 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  frame  carrying  the  valve  is  a  pin,  G,  and 
spindle,  H,  on  which  is  keyed  an  eccentric,  K.  By  means  of  the  link, 
L^  and  the  rod,  M,  a  rotary  motion  can  be  given  to  the  eccentric  about 
its  axis,  H.  At  the  beginning  of  a  wind,  the  lever,  B  (moved  by  the 
eccentrics  of  the  engine  in  the  ordinary  manner),  raises  the  valve 
through  the  bell  crank,  the  spindles  rising  and  falling  with  the  lifter, 
as  if  no  expansion  gear  was  present.  As  speed  increases,  the  rod, 
M,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  governor,  is  moved  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  arrow,  turns  round  the  eccentric,  K,  and  depresses  the 
end,  D,  of  the  bell  crank.  The  lifter,  B,  then  trips  off  the  other  end, 
E,  of  the  bell  crank,  and  allows  the  valve  to  close  suddenly,  any 
injurious  shock  being  prevented  by  the  dash-pot,  O.  The  lifter,  B, 
continues  its  upward  journey  without  the  valve,  and  on  its  return,  the 
spring,  N,  pushes  the  bell  crank  into  gear  again.  Fig.  409  shows  the 
•  80c.  Ind,  Min.  ($•  S^rie),  x.,  73. 
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attachment  of  the  gear  to  the  engines.    It  is  worked  by  a  dead  weight 
governor,  a,  driven  bj  a  strap,  b,  from  the  drum  shaft,  c. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  installation,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  maxi- 
mum speed  at  which  the  engines  are  to  run  shall  be  determined,  and 
then  by  a  proper  relation  between  the  pulley  on  the  drum  shaft,  and  the 
pulley  on  the  governor,  the  point  of  cut-off  can  be  readily  fixed.  This 
gear  has  been  applied  in  numerous  instances  to  winding  engines,  and 
the  author  has  inspected  its  working  on  several  occasions.  At 
Tyldesley  Colliery,  Lancashire,  the  drum  makes  twenty  revolutions. 


Fig.  408. 


Fig.  409. 


and  a  cut-off  of  ^  commences  at  the  fourth  revolution.  The  gear 
does  not  come  into  operation  until  the  maximum  speed  is  obtained,  and 
is  thrown  out  of  action  by  the  governor  towards  the  end  of  the  wind, 
when  speed  falls.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  has  no  complicated  parts, 
is  out  of  the  engineman's  way,  and  comes  in  and  goes  out  of  action 
without  interfering  with  any  of  the  parts  handled  by  him,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  allows  full  pressure  of  steam  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
wind,  or  at  any  other  desired  point  during  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the 
cage ;  indeed,  so  far  as  the  engineman  is  concerned,  he  is  in  just  the 
same  condition  as  if  the  gear  were  absent. 
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Grange  Gear, — A  gear  is  applied  by  the  Grange  Iron  Co.,  which  is 
similar  both  in  principle  and  action  to  the  one  just  described,  and 
gives  the  same  results.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts.  The  lifter  raises  the  valve  through  a  curved  rocking 
lever,  under  one  end  of  which  a  sliding  wedge  is  pushed  or  with- 
drawn by  a  combination  of  levers  moved  by  a  governor.  When  the 
wedge  is  pushed  under  one  end  of  the  rocking  lever  (which  takes 
place  when  the  maximum  speed  is  obtained),  the  lifter  drops  off  the 
other  end,  and  allows  the  vcdve  to  close  at  some  intermediate  point  in 
the  length  of  the  stroke. 

Sulzer  Gear, — This  arrangement  has  been  applied  to  many  engines 
on  the  Continent,  and  is  most  ingenious,  although  rather  complicated. 
Fig.  410  is  a  diagrammatic  sketch.  The  shaft,  a,  is  driven  by  bevel 
gearing  from  the  crank  shaft,  and  revolves  at  the  same  speed.  On 
it  are  keyed  two  eccentrics,  only  one,  that  working  the  steam  valve, 
being  shown  in  the  sketch.  By  the  revolution  of  the  spindle,  a,  a 
motion  to  and  fro  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is  given  to  the 
eccentric  -  rod,  h  c.  As  this  falls, 
it  catches  a  projection,  d,  on  the 
bell  crank  lever,  e  f  g  hy  the  fixed 
points  of  which  are  e  and  h,  and  the 
valve  spindle  is  lifbed.  On  a  second 
shaft,  ky  is  fixed  an  eccentric,  which 
can  be  rotated  by  the  governor  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  The 
rod  of  this  eccentric  is  connected  by 
a  screw  to  b  c.  In  ordinary  working, 
the  apparatus  stands  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  and  the  valve  is  regularly 
closed  and  opened.     When  speed  in-  Fig.  410. 

creases,  the  spindle,  ky  and  its  eccentric 
is  rotated,  and  the  bar,  b  0,  pushed  outward,  with  the  result  that  the 
projection,  c,  trips  off  d,  and  expansion  results. 

Woodioarth  Gear, — As  some  engineers  contend  that  the  expansion 
gears  already  described  reduce  the  speed  of  winding  to  some  extent, 
Mr.  B.  Wood  worth*  designed  the  automatic  gear,  illustrated  in  Figs. 
411  and  412,  which  is  not  put  into  action  by  the  speed  of  the  engine, 
and  in  which  the  point  of  cut-off  is  not  fixed,  but  is  progressive — that 
is  to  say,  the  engine  takes  full  steam  for  the  first  few  revolutions  until 
the  maximum  velocity  is  attained,  when  a  cut-off  of  0*5  takes  place, 
and  gradually  increases,  until  at  the  end  of  the  winding  the  steam  is 
cut  off  at  about  o'3  of  the  stroke. 

The  gear  is  driven  by  a  drag  shaft  (a.  Figs.  411  and  412),  through  a 
train  of  wheels  and  intermediate  shaft,  c,  to  the  shaft,  d,  which  carries 
the  cutoff  eccentric,/,  connected  through  the  rod,  h,  and  arm,  i,  with  the 
rocking  shaft,  j.  The  latter  is  provided  with  a  slotted  link,  which 
forms  part  of  the  rocking  shaft,  and  in  which  works  an  ordinary  block 
connecting  the  swing  rod,  k,  driving  the  cut-off  valve  through  the 
spindle,  L  The  eccentric,  /,  on  the  shaft,  dy  is  not  driven  direct  by  the 
train  of  wheels,  as  it  is  only  connected  to  them  through  a  stud  pin 
projecting  from  the  driving  disc,  e.  The  train  of  wheels  is  arranged  to 
give  a  slightly  accelerating  speed  to  the  shaft,  dy  which  advances  the 

•  Fed,  In8t,y  x.,  470, 
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eccentric,  /,  through  an  angle  of  about  ij^"  at  each  revolution  of 
the  drum.  The  gear  may  be  put  out  of  action  at  will,  by  shutting 
off  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  small  controlling  cylinder,  n,  which  is 
connected  through  levers  to  the  shaft,  m,  and  hence  through  other 
levers  and  links  to  the  swinging  rod,  k.  The  working  position  is 
shown  by  the  dark  lines,  while  the  dotted  lines  represent  the  position 
occupied  when  the  gear  is  out  of  action.  Under  normal  working 
conditions,  the  movements  in  the  cylinder,  n,  are  controlled  by  the 
cam,  0,  driven  by  a  chain  from  the  shaft,  d,  so  that  it  makes  one 
complete  revolution  for  each  winding.  This  cam  turns  the  weighted 
lever,  p^  about  the  stud  pin,  r,  and  operates  the  valve  of  the  cylinder,  n. 


I±E^ 
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Figs.  411  and  412. 

Steam  Beversing  G^ar. — ^Wheu  the  engines  are  large,  the  strain 
of  moving  the  various  rods,  valves,  (Ssc.,  forming  the  reversing  gear, 
becomes  considerable,  and  prevents  the  engineman  handling  his 
engine  with  the  speed  required  for  modern  winding.  In  such  cases  it 
is  best  to  employ  a  subsidiary  engine  to  do  the  work,  but  it  is  essential 
that  such  an  apparatus  shall  be  under  perfect  control,  and  be  capable 
of  stopping  or  starting  at  any  position  of  its  stroke.  Some  steam- 
reversing  engines  simply  move  the  eocentric  links  to  and  fro,  and  such 
types  are  worse  than  useless. 

Melling's  Reveraer, — This  apparatus  consists  of  a  steam  cylinder 
(a.  Fig.  413),  and  a  hydraulic  cylinder,  6,  placed  in  a  tank,  c,  containing 
water.  Both  cylinders  are  provided  with  a  piston,  and  are  placed 
with  the  axes  in  the  same  straight  line,  one  piston-rod  being  common 
to  both.  The  upper  end  of  this  piston-rod  is  connected  by  levers,  as 
shown  with  the  block  in  the  reversing  link  on  the  engines.  This 
block  follows  the  motion  of  the  reversing  handle,  of,  to  an  amount 
corresponding  with  the  distance  the  latter  has  been  moved,  and  then 
stops,  because  the  valves  of  both  cylinders  will  by  this  time  be  closed 
through  the  action  of  the  link,  e,  acting  on  the  valve-rod,  /.      The 
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pistons  are  thus  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  are  locked  until  the 
reversing  handle  is  again  moved.  As  the  lever,  0,  is  connected  at  one 
end  to  the  rod  coming  from  the  steam  piston-rod,  and  at  the  other  to 
the  reversing  handle,  it  follows  that  the  valves  of  the  steam  and 
hydraulic  cylinders  receive  two  motions  through  the  rod,  f^  one  due 
to  the  reversing  handle,  and  the  other,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the 
movement  of  the  steam  cylinder  piston-rod. 

As  the  valve  of  this  auxiliary  engine  is  small,  it  is  moved  with  a 
much  smaller  expenditure  of  power  than  would  be  required  if  the 
reversing  links,  &c.,  had  to  be  lifted  direct,  and  the  operation  is  also 
performed  more  rapidly.  Both  steam  and  water  are  brought  to 
the  respec- 
tive cylin- 
ders hetv)een     


the  two 
valves,  and 
exhausted 

on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valves,  so  that  they  are 
in  equilibrium  in  all  posi- 
tions, and  only  require  a  slight 
effort  to  move  them. 

Condensation. — Expansion 
to  obtain  the  best  results  must 
be  in  combination  with  conden- 
sation, except  where  very  high  pressures  are 
used.     Unless  condensation    is    employed  the 
ratio  of  expansion  can  only  be  small,  because 
the  exhaust  steam  must  have  a  pressure  greater 
than  the  atmosphere.     No  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  was  obtained  owing  to  the  oora- 
plication    resulting,   until    the   idea  of  using 
independent  condensers  was  applied. 

An  independent  condenser,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  not  fixed  to,  or  moved  by,  the 
engine  or  engines  whose  steam  it  condetises, 
but  is  worked  entirely  by  an  engine  of  its  own. 
To  be  a  success,  it  should  take  steam  from 
several  engines,  and  run  continuously.  With 
it  a  constant  vacuum  is  always  retained.  Muny 
such  appliances  are  in  use,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  any  are  working  perfectly  satia- 
&ctory,  although  many  are  giving  good  results. 
The  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  deal  with 
the  enormous  volume  of  steam  which  comes 
from  the  winding  engine  at  intermittent  times.  Winding  engines  are 
necessarily  large,  and  run  rapidly,  so  that  when  they  are  moving, 
especially  if  expansion  is  not  used,  the  volume  of  steam  discharged  is 
very  large,  far  more  so  than  is  general  with  continuously  runniug 
engines.  The  condenser,  therefore,  has  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
these  sudden  rushes.  The  condensers  employed  may  either  be  of  the 
ordinary  construction,  where  an  air  pump  and  spray  injection  are  used, 
or  of  the  ejector  pattern  where  a  vacuum  is  obtained  and  the  steam 
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condensed  by  a  jet  of  water  issuing  from  a  special-shaped  nozzle,  or  by 
carrying  the  steam  into  a  nest  of  pipes  having  a  large  external  surface 
which  is  subjected  to  a  rapid  cooling  action,  either  by  the  flow  of  a 
stream  of  cool  water  around  the  pipes,  or  by  allowing  a  spray  of  water 
to  fall  on  and  trickle  over  them,  such  cooling  action  being  much 
augmented  by  the  circulation  of  an  artificial  current  of  air. 

Both  of  the  latter  types  have  received  considerable  attention 
during  recent  years.  The  tendency  with  surface  condensers  has  been 
to  decrea,se  the  number  of  pipes  employed  and  to  use  a  greater 
quantity  of  circulating  water,  which  can  readily  be  produced  by  a 
good  centrifugal  pump.  Evaporative  condensers,  with  the  water 
trickling  over  the  pipes,  give  very  satisfactory  results  and  use  a 
remarkably  small  quantity  of  water,  indeed,  some  firms  who  manu- 
facture them  state  that  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  obtained  from 
the  condensed  steam  itself,  the  same  engine  working  condensing  uses 
less  water  than  when  it  is  non-condensing.  Their  cost  is,  however, 
large,  and  this  probably  would  put  them  out  of  consideration  in  all 
cases  where  a  good  supply  of  surplus  water  is  available. 

The  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  hinges  about  the  fact  that 
either  a  large  quantity  of  water  must  be  available,  or  that  some 
efficient  method  of  cooling  it  must  be  found.  Ponds  of  large  sur&ce 
area  are  sometimes  available,  but  their  construction  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  cooling  water  used  for  condensation  is  out  of  the  question, 
as  an  area  of  about  2*5  square  feet  of  water  surface  is  needed  per  lb.  of 
steam  condensed  per  hour.  Many  artificial  methods  are  adopted  for 
cooling,  all  of  which  consist  in  splitting  up  the  water  into  small 
particles  and  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  only  in 
the  details  of  carrying  out  this  principle  that  differences  occur. 
Korting's  spray  nozzle  provides  a  ready  means  of  breaking  up  the 
hot  condensation  water  into  fine  particles,  and  if  a  row  of  these 
jets  be  placed  over  a  pond  good  results  are  obtained.  In  many  cases, 
the  hot  water  is  delivered  to  the  top  of  a  tower  and  allowed  to  drip 
down  over  pipes,  netting,  dbc.,  meeting  on  its  way  an  ascending  current 
of  cool  air.  If  possible,  this  current  of  air  should  be  produced  naturally 
or  the  cost  of  the  power  required  to  drive  a  fan  may  be  greater  than 
the  saving  resulting  from  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  cooling  pro- 
cess. At  Anzin  Colliery  the  hot  water  from  the  condenser  is  cooled 
by  being  pumped  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  frame  erected  over  the 
storage  reservoir  and  then  allowed  to  fall  through  the  air.  A  series 
of  horizontal  trays  composed  of  brushwood  are  arranged  beneath  each 
other,  and  the  water  in  falling  from  one  to  the  other  is  split  up  into 
small  drops,  thereby  largely  increasing  the  cooling  surface. 

An  instance  of  the  work  such  an  apparatus  may  do  is  supplied  by 
an  independent  condenser  and  air-pump  at  Bickershaw  Colliery,  which 
is  kept  continuously  working  by  a  subsidiary  engine.  It  takes  steam 
from  two  pairs  of  hauling  engines,  having  16-inch  cylinders  by  3  feet 
stroke,  from  a  fan  engine  with  20-inch  cylinder  by  5  feet  stroke,  and 
from  a  pair  of  30-inch  cylinders  by  6  feet  stroke  winding  engines,  and 
maintains  a  constant  vacuum  of  10  lbs. 

A  separate  condenser  having  a  steam  cylinder  9  inches  diameter  and 
air-pump  12  inches  diameter,  both  with  a  stroke  of  2  feet,  applied  to 
a  tandem  compound  engine  having  high-  and  low-  pressure  cylinders 
of  19  and  27  inches  diameter  respectively,  by  3  feet  stroke,  is  stated  by 
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Mr.  H.  Bramwell  *  to  produce  a  vacaum  of  25  inches,  with  a  developed 
horse-power  of  1*27  in  its  steam  cylinder.  Of  the  135*26  I.H.P.  pro- 
duced by  the  main  engine,  56*79  I.H.P.  is  obtained  owing  to  the 
vacuum,  a  gain  of  55*52.  The  vacuum  thus  yields  40  per  cent,  of 
the  power  expended.  The  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the 
condenser  is  approximately  5000  gallous  per  hour.  In  another 
example  at  the  same  colliery,  39,000  gallons  per  hour  were  required 
to  be  passed  through  the  condenser  equivalent  to  30  gallons  per 
hour  per  I.H.P. 

At  Zollern  Colliery,  Westphalia,  an  independent  condenser  takes 
steam  from  a  pair  of  winding  engines,  with  cylinders  40  inches  diameter 
by  80  inches  stroke,  a  pair  of  air-compressing  engines,  a  pair  of  fan 
engines,  a  compound  compressor  engine,  a  compound  fan  engine,  a  com- 
pound engine  driving  the  washing  machinery,  two  workshop  engines, 
two  boiler  feed  pumps,  and  one  engine  driving  the  condensing  plant. 
The  total  load  is  2000  horse*power,  and  the  condenser  was  designed 
to  deal  with  42,000  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour.  Although  the  vacuum 
fluctuates  slightly  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with  the  winding 
engine,  as  after  a  few  days*  practice  the  engine  driver  was  able  to 
handle  it  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  when  working  non- 
condensing.  About  85  per  cent,  of  vacuum  is  obtained  in  the  air 
pump  suction  pipe. 

Central  condensing  plants  taking  steam  from  engines  aggregating 
over  4000  horse-power  are  in  successful  operation. 

Compound  Engines. — Most  economical  results  are  obtained  by 
what  L9  known  as  compounding  engines — that  is  to  say,  the  engine 
is  supplied  with  a  high-  and  a  low-  pressure  cylinder,  and  expansion 
takes  place  in  each.  The  steam  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
passes  into  the  low-pressure  one.  The  object  of  using  two  cylinders 
is  to  obtain  a  higher  degree  of  expansion  than  could  take  place 
in  a  single  cylinder  with  good  results,  as  the  difference  between  the 
initial  and  final  temperature  of  the  steam  would  be  too  great.  A  pair 
of  compound  engines  would,  therefore,  contain  four  cylinders,  and  as 
simplicity  is  essential  in  winding  machinery,  such  type  has  not  met 
with  much  favour. 

It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  winding  engines  should  be 
constructed  in  pairs  as  before,  but  instead  of  both  cylinders  being  high- 
pressure  ones,  one  should  be  high  pressure  and  the  other  low  pressure, 
steam  passing  from  the  former  into  the  latter  through  an  intermediate 
receiver.  This  is  the  type  known  as  the  twin  compound,  but  the 
difficulty  encountered  with  it  was  that  sometimes  it  could  not  be 
got  to  start.  Such  failing  was  fatal  to  any  application  for  winding 
purposes,  as  engines  of  such  description  are  practically  doing  nothing 
else  but  starting  and  stopping.  The  first  solution  of  the  question 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway  at  Llanbradach  Colliery,  t 
Successful  working  followed  on  the  introduction  of  a  reducing  valve 
between  the  steam  pipe  leading  from  the  boiler  to  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  and  the  pipe  connecting  the  high-  and  low-  pressure  cylinders, 
regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  pressure  in  the  inter- 
mediate pipe,  when  the  engine  was  not  at  work^  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  same  average  as  the  steam  in  that  passage  would  naturally 
assume  when  the  engine  was  working.  In  order  to  limit  the  quantity 
*  80.  Wales InsL,  xxi.,  158.  t/Wd.,  xvi.,  in. 
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of  steam  passing  through  the  reducing  ^alve  to  the  smallest  quantity 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  a  screw  stop-valve  was 
introduced  in  the  pipe  connecting  the  reducing  valve  with  the  high- 
pressure  steam  pipe,  and  a  steam  pressure  gauge  on  the  intermediate 
pipe  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reducing  valve  to  be 
properly  regulated. 

An  engine  of  the  twin-compound  type  has  been  winding  coal  at  the 
Great  Western  OoUieries,  South  Wales,  since  1892  with  satisfactory 
results.*  It  has  a  high-pressure  cylinder,  32  inches  in  diameter,  on 
one  side  of  the  drum,  and  a  low-pressure  cylinder,  48  inches 
diameter,  on  the  other  side,  the  stroke  of  each  being  5  feet.  Both 
cylinders  are  steam  jacketed,  and  are  fitted  with  expansion  gear 
similar  to  Fig.  408.  The  total  load  is  over  9*5  tons,  the  drum  is  18 
feet  diameter,  and  the  shaft  1440  feet  deep.  The  average  boiler 
pressure  is  120  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  maximum  speed  of  wind- 
ing is  60  feet  per  second.  Total  time  occupied  in  winding,  50  seconds. 
This  engine  only  used  26  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  per  indicated  horse- 
power, as  compared  with  37  lbs.  used  by  a  high-class  ordinary  engine 
having  expansion  gear,  and  with  46  lbs.  used  by  a  third  engine  also 
having  expansion  gear.  The  last  engine  used  74  lbs.  of  steam  per 
hour  per  I.H.P.  before  it  was  fitted  with  expansion  gear. 

At  the  No.  2  pit  Llanbradach  Colliery,  Mr.  Galloway  adopted 
the  four-cylinder  compound  engine  for  winding  purposes,  placing  both 
a  high-pressure  and  low-pressure  cylinder  tandem  fashion  on  each 
side  of  the  drum.  A  reducing  valve  is  fitted  to  each  high-pressure 
cylinder,  and  the  engine  is  stated  to  start  as  easily  and  smoothly  as 
any  other  winding  engine,  and  to  raise  a  useful  load  of  3  tons  3  cwts. 
from  a  depth  of  500  yards  in  40  to  45  seconds  from  start  to  finish. 

Winding  from  Great  Depths. — It  is  obvious  that  the  deeper 
coal  seams  which  have  been  opened  up  by  modem  enterprise  require 
more  powerful  machinery  for  winding  purposes.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  the  employment  of  a  much  higher 
pressure  of  steam  and  by  counterbalancing,  but  even  then  winding 
engines  have  tended  to  increase  in  size  until  they  reach  such  a  weight 
as  renders  them  cumbersome.  The  very  circumstances  under  which 
they  work,  such  as  the  intermittent  running,  the  continual  starting 
and  stopping,  and  the  necessity  for  obtaining  their  maximum  speed 
in  the  quickest  possible  time,  render  it  almost  essential  that  their 
moving  parts  should  be  as  small  and  as  light  as  possible,  and  to  no 
other  portion  does  this  remark  apply  with  such  force  as  to  the  drum. 
If  no  other  circumstance  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  an  easy 
solution  of  the  problem  would  be  attained  by  reducing  the  size  of 
the  drum,  but,  unfortunately,  this  introduces  a  further  complication 
owing  to  the  larger  number  of  coils  of  rope  which  have  to  be  wound 
upon  it,  and  the  width  of  the  drum  has  to  be  so  increased  that  a  point 
is  soon  reached  where  the  angling  of  the  rope  between  the  drum  and  the 
pulley  becomes  greater  than  is  permissible  in  practice.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  winding  from  great 
depths,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  them  are  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. The  subject  of  mining  at  great  depths  was  discussed  by  Mr.  B. 
H.  Brought  in  1896,  and  at  the  Paris  International  Congress  on  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgy,  1900,  by  Messrs.  Poussigue,  Stassart,  and  Hrabak. 
*  Ffd,  Inst.,  xii.,  282.  fJoum.  Society  Arts,  xliv.,  57. 
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Blanchet^s  FneumcUic  System,* — The  employment  of  round  ropes 
is  limited  to  a  certain  depth,  as  a  point  is  reached  beyond  which  they 
will  not  support  their  own  weight.  Taper  ropes  have  theoretically 
no  such  limit,  but  practically  they  have,  owing  to  the  method  of  con- 
struction.  To  dispense  with  ropes  altogether,  Mr.  Blanchet  success- 
fully applied  at  Epinac,  France,  the  principle  of  the  pneumatic  tube. 

The  Hottingeur  shafl  was  intended  to  reach  11 00  yards,  but, 
unfortunately,  after  attaining  711  yards  no  workable  coal  was  found, 
and,  although  the  pneumatic  system  has  been  used  for  winding  on  a 
small  scale,  it  was  never  carried  out  in  its  entirety ;  but  sufficient 
experience  was  gained  to  prove  that  the  idea  could  be  a  practical 
success.  At  the  same  time,  the  results  did  not  show  that  it  was 
superior  in  economy  to  the  system  of  employing  ropes,  if  counter- 
balancing be  adopted.  The  expense  of  the  installation  was  enormous. 
One  tube  63  inches  diameter  and  about  -^  inch  thick  was  placed  in 
the  shaft.  It  was  made  up  in  about  20  feet  lengths  riveted  together 
with  butt-joints  and  counter-sunk  rivets.  At  first,  it  was  thought 
that  the  tube  would  have  to  be  bored,  but  such  was  found  to  be 
unnecessary,  although  each  length  was 
hammered  to  a  perfectly  cylindrical  form 
upon  a  mandril.  A  diagrammatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  scheme  is  given  in 
Figs.  414  and  415,  the  former  showing 
the  cage  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and 
the  latter  at  bank. 

The  piston  is  made  in  two  parts, 
one  at  the  top  of  the  cage  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom,  while  the  former  is  sub- 
divided into  two  portions,  placed  at  such 
a  distance  apart  that  in  passing  the 
doors  through  which  the  tubs  are 
changed,  one  of  them  shall  always  be  in 
an  uncut  position  of  the  tube;  this 
ensures  the  pressure  remaining  constant 
when  the  piston  passes  the  doors.  The 
lower  part  of  the  piston  below  the  cage 
carries  a  parachute,  p.  The  cage  holds 
9  tubs,  one  above  the  other;  the  load 
of  coal  carried  is  nearly  5  tons ;  and  the 
total  weight  of  the  piston,  cage,  tubs,  and 
coal  is  about  12  tons. 

When  the  air  is  exhausted  above 
the    piston,    the    latter   commences    to 

ascend,  while  for  descent,  exhaustion  is  stopped,  its  connection 
with  the  exhaust  engine  severed  by  means  of  doors  at  C,  and  air 
allowed  to  pass  upon  the  top  of  the  piston  through  the  regulator,  c. 
To  remove  the  tubs  from  the  cage  three  double  doors,  /,  are  provided 
in  the  tube,  both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom,  these  corresponding  to 
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Fig.  414.        Fig.  415. 


•"Tube  atmospherio  du  puits  Hottingeur."  Z.  Blanchet.  80c,  Ind,  Min. 
(2«  S^rie),  iv.,  557,  and  vii,,  273 ;  T.  W.  Bunning,  N,  E,  I.  xxiii.,  81.  "Pneumatic 
Hoistiug."  H.  A.  Wheeler.  Amer,  Inst,  Jlf.S.,  xix.,  107.  "Etude  historique 
BUT  le  puits  Hottingeur  des  mines  d'Epinac."  M.  Nougar^e.  Soc.  Ind,  Min, 
{y  S^rie),  vii.,  551. 
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three  levels  of  the  heapstead.  Three  movements  of  the  cage  take  place 
to  change  the  nine  tubs,  and  to  keep  it  steady  while  such  is  proceed- 
ing, three  double  sets  of  stops  s^  a^  s^  are  introduced,  and  can  be  thrust 
into  the  tube  or  withdrawn  by  means  of  one  lever.  When  the  cage  is 
confined  between  stops  ^  of  the  two  sets,  decks  i,  4,  and  7  can  be 
handled,  while  if  the  cage  be  confined  by  stops  8^  of  each  set,  tubs  3, 
6,  and  9  are  discharged. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  equilibrium  pipe,  E,  goes  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  to  a  point  sufficiently  high  to  be  above  the  piston 
during  the  whole  time  the  tubs  are  being  changed.  When  the  cock, 
g^  in  this  pipe  is  closed,  the  pressure  of  air  on  the  bottom  keeps  the 
piston  up  against  the  top  stops,  and  when  the  cock  is  opened,  and  the 
main  inlet  and  outlet  valves,  h  and  e,  shut,  the  air  below  is  rarefied, 
and  the  cage  falls  on  to  the  bottom  stops.  At  the  pit  top,  the  two 
pipes,  A  and  B,  are  provided  with  stop-cocks,  c  and  i;  the  first  is  in 
connection  with  the  atmosphere,  to  allow  the  cage  to  descend,  while 
the  latter  is  in  connection  with  the  exhausting  engines,  and  is  used  to 
move  the  cage  if  required  while  banking  is  being  performed. 

When  the  cage  ascends,  the  doors,  //and  e,  are  shut,  but  when  it 
arrives  at  the  top  it  is  made  to  stop,  first,  by  automatically  shutting 
at  k  the  connection  with  the  exhausting  engine  at  C ;  secondly,  by 
moving  the  valve,  I,  and  admitting  some  air  from  the  atmosphere, 
while  if  the  ascent  still  continues,  the  valve,  n,  is  lifted  and  the  tube 
opened  to  the  atmosphere.  To  avoid  all  shock  when  opening  these 
valves,  the  top  part  of  the  piston  carries  a  spring  buffer,  a.  In  the 
descent,  when  the  cage  arrives  near  the  point  where  it  has  to  stop, 
it  automatically  closes  the  escape  valve  at  n. 

The  apparatus  also  serves  to  ventilate  the  mine.  During  the 
descent  of  the  piston,  the  valve  h  is  shut  and  e  opened,  and  all  the 
air  contained  in  the  tube  is  forced  to  bank,  but  during  the  ascent 
of  the  piston  the  valve  e  is  shut  and  h  opened,  so  that  an  amount 
of  air  equal  to  the  contents  of  the  tube  is  exhausted  from  the  mine 
to  be  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  when  the  piston  descends. 

Koepe  System, — In  its  lightest  form  a  drum  requires  a  large 
amount  of  energy  to  set  it  in  motion,  and  an  equal  amount  to  stop 
it.  In  addition,  for  deep  shafts  the  angling  of  the  rope  with  the 
pulley  is  not  only  a  disadvantage  and  a  possible  cause  of  accident, 
but  a  source  of  wear.  To  reduce  this  angling,  and  yet  keep  the 
drum  relatively  small  in  diameter  and  in  width,  the  ascending  rope 
is  sometimes  arranged  to  coil  on  the  space  from  which  the  descend- 
ing rope  has  been  uncoiled.  This  is  not  often  employed.  It  is 
inconvenient  when  repairs  have  to  be  made  in  the  shaft  and  only 
one  rope  used;  in  ordinary  cases  the  second  rope  is  coiled  on  the 
drum,  here  it  cannot  be,  as  there  is  only  space  for  one.  In  addition, 
the  wear  on  the  laggings  is  also  great,  and  the  centre  part  of  the 
drum  is  soon  cut  into  a  deep  groove. 

To  remove  the  objection  to  the  weight,  &c.,  of  large  drums,  Mr. 
Fredk.  Koepe  designed  the  system  where  they  are  dispensed  with 
altogether.  The  first  application  was  made  at  Hannover  Colliery,  in 
Westphalia,  and  may  briefly  be  said  to  consist  in  the  substitution  of  a 
single  grooved  pulley  in  place  of  the  ordinary  drum.  The  winding 
rope  passes  from  one  cage  over  its  head-gear  pulley,  round  the 
"  drum,"  and,  after  passing  over  the  other  head-gear  pulley,  is  con- 
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nected  with  the  second  cage  (Figs.  416  and  417).  The  winding 
rope  simply  encircles  about  half  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  driving  belt  on  an  ordinary  pulley.  There  is  a 
balance  rope  beneath  the  cages,  so  that  the  arrangement  may  be 
likened  to  an  endless  rope,  the  two  cages  being  simply  points  of 
attachment.  The  drum  pulley  usually  consists  of  the  two  outside 
cases  of  an  ordinary  cylindrical  drum,  bolted  together  and  securing 
between  them  a  band  of  hard  wood  in  which  a  groove  is  made  to 
receive  the  winding  rope,  the  depth  of  this  groove  being  generally 
equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  rope.  Instead  of  being  placed 
parallel,  the  head -gear,  pulleys  are 
angled  towards  each  other,  with 
the  object  of  reducing  side  friction. 

The  system  has  been  in  success- 
ful operation  since  1877,  and  results 
show  that  the  single  winding  rope 
lasts  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
the  two  ropes  formerly  adopted. 
Experiments  made  have  determined 
that  with  a  rope  passing  only  one- 
half  turn  round  the  driving  pulley, 
the  coefficient  of  adhesion  between 
steel  ropes  and  wood  rim  is  in 
practice  30  per  cent.,  which  would 
admit  of  an  excess  of  105  cwts.  being 
placed  on  the  present  ascending  load 
at  Hannover  Colliery  before  any  slip 
can  occur.  The  first  application  of 
this  system  in  England  was  at 
Bestwood  Colliery,  Nottingham,* 
but  after  seven  years*  working  it 
was  abandoned  (in  1890^  owing  to 
the  slip  which  took  place  when 
the  winding  ropes  were  oiled.  At  this  colliery  such  slip  was  most 
objectionable,  because  winding  took  place  at  an  up-cast  shaft  which 
was  cased  in  all  round.  The  engineman  could  not  see  his  cages,  but 
had  to  rely  entirely  on  the  indicator.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Sneyd 
Colliery,  North  Staffordshire,  where  the  second  application  of  this 
system  in  this  country  was  put  down,  its  working  has  been,  and  is^ 
most  satisfactory.! 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system  are  fully  explained  in  an 
elaborate  inquiry  by  Mr.  L.  Trasenster,|  and  later  particulars  of  the 
results  obtained  at  Hannover  Colliery  are  given  by  Messrs.  Mahlet  de 
Gournay,  and  Suisse.  § 

When  the  cages  reach  the  landing-place  and  rest  on  the  stops,  the 
weight  is  removed  from  the  rope,  and  sufficient  adhesive  power  doea 
not  exist  on  the  rim  of  the  motive  pulley  to  enable  the  load  to  be  re- 
started. This  can  be  guarded  against,  either  by  dispensing  with  stops 
at  the  top,  as  is  done  at  Sneyd  Colliery,  or  by  continuing  the  rope  past 
the  cages  by  means  of  cross-heads,  above  and  below  each  cage,  con- 
nected together  by  cross-pieces  passing  outside ;  the  bridle  chains  are 


Fig.  416.    Fig.  417. 


*  Ghts.  Inst,,  xi.,  267. 

X  Bev.  Univ.  (1879),  v.,  85. 


fFed.  Inst,,  xviii.,  450. 

§  80c,  Ind.  Min,  {y  S^rie),  i.,  65  and  389. 
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hung  from  the  top  cross-head,  and  when  the  cage  rests  on  the  stops 
the  weight  of  the  winding  and  tail  rope  still  remains  on  the  motive 
pulley.     This  was  the  arrangement  used  at  Bestwood. 

The  great  objection  to  the  Koepe  system,  and  the  cause  of  its 
abandonment  in  a  few  instances,  is  the  probability  that  if  one  rope 
broke  both  cages  would  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  In  Germany  a 
brake  block  has  been  placed  over  the  pulley,  which,  in  case  of  the  rope 
breaking,  is  automatically  wedged  against  the  pulley,  and  prevents  the 
rope  from  slipping. 

An  installation  at  Yiviers  Colliery,  Belgium,  entirely  removes  this 
objection.  Instead  of  one  rope,  two  are  employed.  The  drum  has 
two  grooves,  and  there  are  four  head-gear  pulleys.  Each  rope  passes 
from  one  cage,  over  its  head-gear  pulley,  round  one  groove  in  the  drum, 
over  the  other  head-gear  pulley,  and  back  to  the  other  cage.  Each 
rope  passes  half  round  the  drum — in  fact,  the  arrangement  simply 
consists  of  duplicating  the  Koepe  system.     The  only  difference  is  in 


Fig.  418. 


Fig.  419. 


the  attachment  of  the  ropes  to  the  cage.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  keep  both  ropes  exactly  of  the  same 
length,  while,  if  they  varied,  and  one  became  longer  than  the  other,  the 
shorter  rope  would  have  all  the  weight,  and  the  longer  one  would  in  all 
probability  be  thrown  out  of  the  groove  on  the  pulley,  and  might 
cause  a  serious  accident.  To  prevent  this,  the  ropes,  instead  of  being 
attached  directly,  are  connected  to  a  tension  apparatus  which  distri- 
butes the  weight  and  puts  an  equal  quantity  on  each.  The  two  ropes, 
a  a  (Fig.  418)  are  terminated  by  an  ordinary  capping,  h  6,  through 
which  is  passed  an  ordinary  chain,  c.  This  chain  is  endless  and 
passes  round  a  polygonal  drum,  d,  on  the  top  of  the  cage,  but  the  sides 
of  the  polygon  are  rounded  to  fit  the  links  of  the  chain  (Fig.  419). 
This  pulley  can  turn  on  an  axis,  and  readily  permits  the  chain  to 
adjust  itself  to  any  variation  in  the  length  of  the  ropes.  Two  small 
cross  chains,  e  «,  connect  the  main  chains,  a  a,  so  that  in  case  of  the 
breakage  of  either  of  the  ropes  the  other  one  holds  the  load ;  and, 
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finally,  in  case  the  chains,  a  a,  should  break,  the  cage  is  supported  by 
a  flat  metal  rope,  having  one  extremity  attached  to  the  capping  on 
the  winding  rope,  while  the  other  is  connected  to  the  cage.  Instead 
of  employing  round  balance  ropes  beneath  the  cages,  two  flat  ones 
are  employed,  the  strands  of  each  being  laid  in  alternate  directions. 
By  doing  this,  it  is  claimed  that  any  tendency  to  twist  is  entirely 
removed. 

Tomaon  System. — When  the  engines  at  No.  2  pit  Freussen  OoUiery, 
Westphalia,  were  being  designed,  it  was  found  after  deciding  that 


r 
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Figs.  420  and  421. 

spiral  drums  should  be  employed,  that  if  the  two  were  put  on  one 
shaft  in  the  usual  manner,  its  diameter  would  be  over  30  inches 
in  order  to  be  strong  enough  to  safely  carry  the  working  load.  The 
impracticability  of  employing  a  shaft  of  such  colossal  proportions  led 
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Mr.  Tomson'^  to  divide  the  drum  into  two,  and  to  place  each  on  a 
separate  shaft.  The  design  of  the  complete  engine  is  illustrated  in 
Figs.  420  and  421.  One  drum  is  placed  in  front  of  the  other  and 
there  are  four  cranks  and  four  connecting-rods.  The  latter  are  not 
coupled  direct  to  the  piston-rods  as  usual,  but  to  two  T-shaped  pieces 
which  can  rock  to  and  fro  on  a  secondary  shaft.  The  third  end  of 
the  T-shaped  rocking  lever  is  coupled  to  the  connecting-rod  of  the 
engine  which  is  a  vertical  one.  The  opposite  cranks  of  each  drum  are 
set  at  right  angles.  The  position  occupied  by  the  cranks  and  rocking 
lever  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  drum,  is  drawn  detached  above  the 
side  elevation,  in  order  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  position 
occupied  at  the  same  instant  by  the  cranks,  &c,,  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  drum. 

The  engine  is  certainly  complex,  but  it  has  been  working  satis&c- 
torily  since  1896,  and  renders  possible  the  employment  of  a  smaller 
and  wider  drum  without  excessive  angling  of  the  rope ;  indeed,  each 
drum  may  be  as  wide  as  the  two  could  be  if  they  were  both  placed  on 
the  same  shaft. 

MorgatCa  System, — When  it  became  necessary  to  wind  from  a  depth 
of  900  yards  at  Dolcoath  Mine,  Cornwall,  Mr.  W.  Morgan  decided  to 
employ  both  an  engine  and  drum  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  then 
had  to  face  the  question  of  how  the  angling  of  the  rope  could  be 


Fig.  422. 


prevented  with  such  an  inordinately  long  drum  as  was  required  to 
hold  the  number  of  coils  that  had  to  be  wrapped  on  it  without  over- 
lapping. He  adopted  the  novel  procedure  of  mounting  the  engines 
on  a  carriage  built  up  of  girders,  and  fitted  with  wheels,  and  causing 
such  carriage  with  the  engine  to  traverse  slowly  with  each  revolution 
of  the  drum  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  winding  rope.  The 
total  travel  is,  of  course,  equal  to  the  space  occupied  on  the  drum  by 
all  the  coils  of  rope,  and  it  consequently  follows  that  all  angling  is 
prevented.  Other  advantages  obtained  are,  the  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  cylinders  and  the  length  of  the  stroke,  which  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the  drum,  with  a  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  number  of  revolutions  and  in  the  piston  speed, 


♦  80c,  Ind,  Min.  (3«  S^rie),  x.,  254, 
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thus  permitting  expansive  working  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is 
generally  the  case.  Indeed,  the  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  expan- 
sion gears  on  winding  engines  is  the  comparatively  short  time  they 
come  into  action  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  engine  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  422  is  traversed  automatically 
by  the  worm  wheel,  a,  on  the  drum  shaft  gearing  into  the  toothed  wheel, 
h,  keyed  on  a  shaft,  c,  which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  engine,  and 
which  is  provided  with  a  cog  wheel,  <^  at  ea«h  extremity  geared  into  a 
rack  built  on  the  engine  house  wall.  The  teeth  of  these  cog  wheels 
are  equal  in  pitch  to  the  diameter  of  the  winding  rope,  and  conse- 
quently at  each  revolution  of  the  drum  shaft,  the  engine  moves  a 
distance  equal  to  the  space  occupied  by  one  coil  of  rope.  After  the 
engine  had  been  built  and  before  it  was  erected,  operations  were 
suspended  at  the  new  shaft  for  which  it  was  intended,  consequently  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  would  have  answered  the  expectations 
of  its  inventors,  but  there  does  not  seem  any  apparent  reason  why 
it  should  be  impossible  to  traverse  a  winding  engine  at  a  very  slow 
speed,  when  we  remember  that  huge  cranes  in  engineering  works  are 
readily  moved  at  comparatively  high  speeds  without  any  difficulty  or 
danger.  Messrs.  Holman  Bros.,  the  manufacturers,  showed  at  the 
Earl's  Court  Exhibition  in  1899  a  working  model  one-sixth  full  size, 
which  wound  a  weight  up  and  down  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner. 

ffapwoad  and  MarshaLV a  System, — In  order  to  remove  the  prejudice 
attaching  to  a  traversing  engine,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construction, 
Messrs.  Hopwood  and  Marshall  suggest  that  the  engine  with  its  long 
drum  should  be  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  winding 
pulleys,  and  the  rope  carried  round  guide  pulleys  fixed  horizontally 
near  the  engine,  and  that  these  guide  pulleys  should  be  traversed  to 
and  fro  at  the  same  speed  as  each  coil  of  rope  is  wound  on  and  off  the 
drum. 

Prevention  of  Overwinding. — Unfortunately,  overwinding  some- 
times takes  place,  and  the  cage  and  its  contents  are  lifted  too  far,  and 
dashed  violently  against  the  timber  at  the  top  of  the  pit  frame.  To 
prevent  the  rope  from  being  broken,  and  the  cage  dropped  back  again 
down  the  shaft,  detaching  hooks  are  employed.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes;  those  which  simply  detach  the  rope  from  the  cage,  and 
those  which  detach  the  rope,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  cage 
from  falling.  The  former  were  first  employed,  but  as  additional  means 
had  to  be  provided  for  holding  the  cage  when  released,  which  involved 
the  introduction  of  another  complication,  they  have  entirely  given  way 
to  the  latter,  where  one  instrument  serves  both  purposes. 

There  are  many  efficient  disengaging  appliances  in  use,  all  of  which 
perform  their  work  well,  and  only  differ  from  each  other  in  matters  of 
detail.  Perhaps  the  best  known  ones  are  King's,  Ormerod's,  and 
Walker's.  In  all  of  them,  detachment  is  effected  by  passing  the  rope 
through  a  circular  hole  in  an  iron  plate,  or  through  an  iron  cylinder, 
the  size  of  which  is  sufficient  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  hook  to  pass 
through  in  its  working  state,  but  not  to  allow  it  to  fall  back  again 
when  disengagement  has  taken  place. 

King's  hook  consists  of  two  outside  fixed  plates,  enclosing  between 
them  two  inner  movable  ones,  which  can  oscillate  about  a  strong 
pin  passing  through  both  plates  and  framework.  The  upper  end  of 
both  these  plates  is  made  of  uniform  width,  except  near  the  bottom, 
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where  two  projections  (a  a,  Fig.  423)  are  fixed,  which  prevent  the 
hook  from  passing  entirely  through  the  hole  in  the  disengaging  plate. 
The  winding  rope  is  attached  to  the  top  shackle,  d,  and  the  cage  to  the 
lower  one,  e.  When  the  two  movable  plates  are  placed  on  the  central 
bolt,  6,  their  upper  parts  close  in  opposite  directions  upon  the  connect- 
ing pin  of  the  winding  rope  shackle,  and  entirely  overlap  it,  and  in 
such  position  are  secured  by  a  copper  pin,  c.  In  case  of  overwinding, 
when  the  hook  passes  into  the  ring  of  the  disengaging  plate,  the  two 
projecting  pieces,  a  a,  are  forced  inwards,  the  copper  pin  sheared,  and 
the  jaws  at  the  top  forcibly  separated  from  each  other,  releasing  the 
shackle  pin,  d;  at  the  same  time  the  two  projecting  pieces  are  forced 
outwards,//,  and  prevent  the  gage  dropping  back  (Fig.  424).     This 


Fig.  4^3- 


Fig.  424. 


hook  has  been  improved  by  slightly  reducing  the  height  of  the  two 
outer  plates  and  flanging  the  top  of  the  two  inner  ones,  thereby 
thickening  them  over  the  point  where  the  shackle  pin  passes  through, 
and  obtaining  nearly  three  times  the  wearing  surface  at  the  place 
where  the  working  strain  comes  on. 

Ormerod's  hook  is  very  similar  to  the  foregoing  one.  The  only 
objection  that  can  be  raised  against  either  of  them  is  that,  being  con- 
structed of  plates,  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  side 
friction,  and  unless  they  are 
regularly  taken  apart  and  oiled, 
there  is  a  probability  that  the 
plates  will  firmly  rust  together. 
Walker's  hook  acts  on  an. 
entirely  different  principle. 
In  those  just  described,  the 
weight  is  utilised  to  prevent 
displacement,  while  here  the 
load  is  always  endeavouring  to  cause  detachment,  but  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  a  hoo^  encircling  the  hook.  Its  construction  will 
be  understood  from  Fig.  425.  Two  levers,  a  a,  are  pivoted  about  the 
centre,  b,  and  kept  from  opening  under  ordinary  conditions  by  the 
collar,  c,  held  in  position  %  the  copper  rivets,  d,  which  also  secure 
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an  additional  safeguard,  consisting  of  a  tongue  passing  from  one  jaw 
to  the  other.  When  the  hook  enters  the  plate,  the  collar  is  pushed 
downwards,  and  the  two  rivets  sheared ;  the  upper  part  of  the  jaws 
open,  release  the  winding  shackle,  and  lock  the  suspension  jaws  on 
the  disengaging  plate  (Fig.  426). 

Safety  Cadges, — The  apparatus  just  described  do  not  safeguard  the 
cage  in  the  event  of  the  rope  breaking.  To  perform  this  operation, 
innumerable  devices  have  been  designed,  none  of  which  have,  how- 
ever, met  with  permanent  success  in  this  country,  although  many  are 
working  in  France  and  Germany.  These  safety  cages  usually  depend 
on  the  action  of  a  grip,  which  is  kept  away  from  the  guides  so  long  as 
the  weight  of  the  cage  is  borne  by  the  rope,  but  immediately  fracture 
occurs,  a  spring,  which  has  been  kept  in  compression,  is  released,  and 
the  grips  clutch  the  guides  and  prevent  falling.  The  objections  to 
such  appliances  are  numerous.  At  modem  collieries,  the  velocity  of 
the  descending  cage  approaches  that  of  a  falling  body,  and  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  such  appliances  coming  into  action  when  not 
wanted.  Then  again,  the  result  of  suddenly  stopping  a  cage  travelling 
at  such  a  speed  would  be  that,  unless  the  safety  apparatus  was  exceed- 
ingly strong,  in  all  probability  it  would  break  and  release  the  cage, 
while  if  it  was  strong  enough,  perhaps  .the  guide  ropes  would  be 
broken.  In  either  case,  if  men  were  travelling  in  the  cage,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  shock  would  be  so  great  that  they  would  be 
thrown  out;  indeed,  instances  are  on  record  where  with  a  detaching 
hook  the  velocity  of  the  ascending  cage  has  been  so  great,  when 
detachment  has  taken  place,  that  men  have  continued  on  in  obedience 
to  Newton's  first  law  of  motion,  and  have  been  seriously  injured  by 
being  dashed  violently  against  the  top  of  the  cage,  even  after  the 
latter  had  stopped.  Indeed,  the  high  speeds  referred  to  and  the 
general  introduction  of  wire  conductors,  in  place  of  wood,  have  made 
safety  cages  inapplicable.  The  best  safeguard  against  ropes  breaking 
is  to  employ  none  but  those  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  to  give  them 
careful  treatment  and  regular  and  efficient  inspection. 

Safety  Props  in  the  Uead-gear. — The  fact  that  the  rebound  of  the 
cage,  aiter  the  detaching  hook  has  acted  in  an  overwind,  has  been 
known  to  throw  such  a  strain  on  the  cage  chains  as  to  break  them, 
and  thus  drop  the  cage,  leaving  the  detaching  hook  suspended  on  its 
plate,  led  Mr.  Sebastian  Smith*  to  design  an  arrangement  of  catches 
in  the  head-gear  frame  which  are  closed  under  ordinary  conditions^ 
but  which  open  beneath  the  cage  directly  it  has  passed  through  them. 
When  these  props  are  open,  their  front  faces  project  in  an  inclined 
direction  beyond  the  face  of  the  head-gear  frame  and  terminate  with 
projecting  beaks.  Consequently,  when  an  overwind  takes  place,  if 
the  cage  chains  should  break,  the  cage  in  dropping  would  be  caught 
between  the  inclined  faces  of  the  props,  and  possibly  arrested  by  their 
wedging  action,  but  should  the  cage  continue  descending  in  spite  of 
the  wedging  force,  and  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  inclines,  it  will  then 
be  effectually  stopped  and  supported  by  the  beaks  of  the  props. 

Automatic  Contrivances, — Detaching  hooks  do  not  prevent  over- 
winding ;  they  only  reduce  the  damage  done,  and  often  prevent  loss  of 
life.     In  addition,  they  do  not  safeguard  the  descending  cage.      Two 
classes  of  automatic  contrivances  are  used.      In  one,  some  projecting 
*  Fed,  Iii8t,f  xii.,  564. 
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lever  is  fixed  above  the  pit's  mouth,  which  when  struck  by  the  cage, 
puta  on  a  brake ;  these  are  not  any  more  effective  than  disengaging 
hooks,  as  they  come  into  operation  too  late.  In  the  other  type,  an 
instrument  is'  so  arranged  that,  providing  the  engineman  shuts  off 
steam  at  the  proper  moment,  he  is  in  exactly  the  game  position  as  if 
no  such  appliance  existed,  as  it  does  not  come  into  action  ;  but  if  at  a 
determined  point  in  the  wind  the  speed  is  greater  than  it  should  be 
at  that  point,  the  steam  is  cut  off  from  the  engine,  and  a  brake 
applied. 

The  Visor, — In  this  appliance,  which  has  been  in  use  by  the  Wigan 
Coal  and  Iron  Oo.  for  some  time,  a  shaft  (E,  Fig.  427),  carrying 
two  beaked  cams,  E^,  performs  one  revolution  to  each  wind,  such 
motion  being  obtained  by  the  bevel  gearing  endless  screw,  shown  at  D 
and  D^.  At  each  side  of  this  cam  is  a  tappet,  F,  which  is  engaged  by 
one  of  the  beaks,  if  the  engines  are  going  beyond  the  proper  speed, 
such  engagement  being  performed  by  the  aid  of  the  governor  and 
levers,  H  and  G'.  Usually  two  governors  are  provided,  weighted  for 
different  speeds.     What  takes  place  is  as  follows  : — When  the  engine 

is  travelling  at  high  speed,  the 
rise  of  the  governor  lifts  up  the 
lever,  H,  and  throws  the  two 
tappets,  F,  into  the  path  of  the 
beaks,  ES  on  the  revolving  shaft, 

E.  If  the  speed  decreases  at  the 
proper  moment  towards  the  end 
of  the  wind,  the  governor  falls 
and  throws  back  the  tappets,  F, 
consequently  the  appliance  does 
not  come  into  action,  but  if  the 
engines  are  travelling  above 
their  proper  speed,  one  of  the 
beaked  cams  catches  the  tappet, 

F,  and  raises  it;  the  arms,  F^, 
cross-head,  F^,  and  bar,  F^,  are 
raised  also,  and  the  pawl,  C,  dis- 
engaged from  the  catch  bar,  B^. 

Immediately  this  takes  place,  the  brake  is  applied  and  steam  shut  off. 
A  somewhat  similar  appliance  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Cobbold,* 
which  also  acts  through  a  governor. 

Orimmitt's  Apparatus,^ — Both  the  appliances  just  described  are 
open  to  the  objection  that  the  engine  receives  a  great  shock  by  the 
sudden  application  of  the  brake.  In  Grimmitt's  appliance  this 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  employing  a  pneumatic  arrangement, 
which  buoys  up  the  brake  lever  for  a  few  seconds  after  it  h€W  been 
cast  loose  by  the  apparatus.  As  air  escapes  from  a  regulating  tap,  the 
air-vessel  and  lever  sink  lower  and  lower,  gradually  increasing  the 
pressure  of  the  curbs  on  the  brake  wheel.  Several  designs  of  such 
appliances  are  used  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  At  all  the  Lens 
Collieries  the  winding  engines  are  fitted  with  an  apparatus  which 
automatically  cuts  off  steam  at  a  determined  point  at  every  wind.  A 
tappet  on  the  indicator  opens  a  valve  when  the  cage  reaches  a  distance 
of  some  35  yards  from  the  top,  and  shuts  off  steam  and  applies  the  brake. 
•  Fed.  Inst.y  i.,  61.  t  IbicU  ii.,  243, 
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Oatohes  at  Pit  Top. — At  the  great  majority  of  collieries,  some 
appliance  is  used  to  bold  the  cage  while  the  changing  of  the  tubs  takes 
place. 

Keps, — The  common  form  consists  of  a  series  of  legs,  usually  four, 
arranged  in  pairs  on  two  sides  of  the  cage.  They  are  pivoted  on  a 
shaft,  and  are  readily  pushed  aside  by  the  cage  on  its  upward  journey, 
but  have  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way  again  to  allow  the  cage  to 
descend.  Such  form  is  shown  at  dd^  Fig.  440.  In  another  form,  a 
series  of  projecting  bolts  are  arranged  in  the  main  timbers  at  the  top, 
"which  are  pressed  outwards  by  springs,  and  can  be  moved  back  by 
levers.  Such  type  is  not  so  suitable  for  heavy  loads  as  ordinary  legs, 
as  the  wear  is  considerable,  and  a  greater  strain  is  thrown  on  the 
framing  at  the  pit  top. 

Hydraulic  Keps, — With  the  ordinary  form  of  legs,  if  the  cage  is  at 
bank,  it  cannot  descend  without  being  lifted  off  the  props,  as  the 
banksman  cannot  withdraw  them  while  the  weight  is  on.  If  a  three- 
deck  cage  is  used,  and  each  deck  changed  independently,  seven 
reversals  of  the  engine  have  to  take  place,  each  deck  requiring  two. 


Figs.  428,  429,  and  430, 


Fig.  431. 


and  the  final  lowering  of  the  cage  another.  This  not  only  occupies 
time,  which  is  so  valuable  in  winding,  but  causes  considerable  wear 
and  tear  of  the  machinery  and  consumes  steam.  In  addition,  slack 
rope  is  payed  out  on  to  the  bottom  cage,  and  as  this  is  usually  quickly 
drawn  up,  a  very  injurious  shock  is  given  to  the  rope.  Several 
devices,  all  coming  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  have  been  designed 
with  a  view  of  securing  the  cage  firmly  while  changing  is  going 
on,  but  to  release  it  again  for  descent  into  the  shaft,  without  the 
preliminary  lift  of  a  foot  or  so,  and  consequent  reversal  of  the  engine. 
Frantz's*  appliance  used  at  Camphausen  Colliery,  Saarbriicken, 
consists  of  four  plunger  cylinders  («,  Fig.  428),  provided  with  stuffing 
boxes  and  pistons,  joined  together  by  wrought-iron  tubes.      Each 

*  LehHmch  der  Bergbauhinde,    G.  KShler,  1884,  386. 
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plunger  is  provided  with  a  double  lever,  g,  having  its  turning  point 
on  the  piston  itself.  One  end  of  this  lever  projects  under  a  fixed  pin, 
t,  while  the  other  serves  as  a  support  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  The 
rise  of  the  piston  and  double  lever  is  caused  by  water  in  the  accumulator, 
K.  The  ascending  cage,  B,  lifts  the  front  end  of  the  lever,  g^  upwards 
(Fig.  429),  which  by  reason  of  its  own  weight  falls  back  into  the 
horizontal  position  immediately  the  cage  has  passed.  When  the  cage 
rests  on  the  legs,  it  is  supported  by  the  water  in  the  piston,  con- 
nection between  the  plunger  cylinder  and  accumulator  being  cut  off 
by  a  tap.  When  the  cage  has  to  be  lowered,  this  tap  is  opened, 
and  the  weight  of  the  tubs  and  contents  presses  down  the  plunger, 
drives  back  the  water  in  the  accumulator  until  the  lever,  g,  takes 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  430.  As  soon  as  the  cage  has  passed 
through,  the  accumulator  again  forces  the  piston  and  lever  into  the 
higher  position,  and  the  tap  above  referred  to  is  closed. 

At  Oamphausen  I  Shaft,  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  is  in 
use.  The  four  pistons,  p,  stand  obliquely  and  have  at  the  top  an 
end  (c.  Fig.  431),  turning  round  a  bolt.  When  the  hydraulic 
apparatus  is  not  required,  these  legs,  by  means  of  the  lever,  A, 
and  the  connecting-rod,  2,  can  be  pushed  backwards  and  forwards 
just  as  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  still  greater  variation  consists  in 
using  an  air  vessel,  W,  instead  of  an  accumulator.  This  vessel  is 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  middle,  the  upper  space  containing  air 
at  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  which  serves  the  same  purpose 
as  the  weight  of  the  accumulator,  but  by  reason  of  its  elasticity  works 
more  advantageously. 

The  disadvantage  of  such  apparatus  is  its  complicated  nature, 
liability  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  fact  that  in  cold  weather  the 
water  freezes.  The  latter  has  been  overcome  by  employing  glycerine 
in  the  rams  and  accumulators. 

Stau88  Props. — These  are  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  levers, 
without  any  complicated  parts,  designed  to  secure  the  same  object. 

With    them     only  one 
^  e  ^^  •  reversal  of  the  engine 

takes  place,  that  is  im- 
mediately the  cage  is 
brought  to  the  bank,  the 
direction  of  movement 
being  always  afterwards 
a  lowering  one.  The 
apparatus  consists  of 
two  shafts,  a  and  b 
(Figs.  432-434),  fixed  in  bearings ;  the  legs,  c,  upon  which  the  cage 
rests,  are  threaded  on  another  shaft,  d,  which  can  swing  about^  but 
is  attached  by  a  link  to  the  shaft,  a.  The  shaft,  d,  is  connected 
to  ft  by  a  toggle-joint  lever,  e  and  /.  As  shown  in  Fig.  432,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  props,  c,  to  slide  in  a  horizontal  direction,  as  the 
two  levers,  e  and  /,  prevent  such  motion,  but  they  allow  the  cage 
to  pass  through  when  coming  to  bank,  for,  being  loose  on  the  shaft,  d^ 
they  rotate  about  their  axis,  and  take  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  dropping  back  on  to  their  seating  as  soon  as  the  cage  has  passed. 
When  lowering  is  desired,  the  banksman  pulls  over  a  lever,  moves  the 
link,  g,  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  and  rotates  the  shaft,  6. 


Fig.  432. 


Fig.  433. 
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Fig.  434- 


This  lifts  up/,  until  the  point,  A,  is  a  little  above  the  straight  line  joining 
cf -and  6.  Immediately  this  takes  place  the  weight  of  the  cage  does  the 
rest,  as  the  props,  c,  slide  on  an  inclined  plane,  i,  having  a  slope  of  about 
9°.  The  whole  apparatus  takes  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  433.  The 
simplicity  of  the  appli- 
ance is  its  chief  recom- 
mendation, while  its  cost 
is  not  more  than  the 
ordinary  form  of  legs. 
Its  wear  should  be  un- 
limited, as  there  is  no- 
thing to  get  out  of  order. 
At  Basooup  it  is  claimed 
to  effect  a  saving  in  time 
of  15  per  cent.  With  it, 
78  to  88  cages  per  hour  have  been  drawn  up,  and  the  three  decks 
changed,  from  a  depth  of  268  yards. 

Changing  Tabs. — In  order  to  avoid  moving  the  cage  so  many 
times,  it  is  usual^  when  it  has  several  decks,  to  change  two  of  these  at 
the  same  time.  Supposing  the  cage  has  four  platforms,  the  first  and 
third  will  be  changed  at  one  operation,  the  cage  will  then  be  moved 
and  the  second  and  fourth  decks  changed.  By  doing  this,  the  cage  is 
only  moved  once,  where  otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  moved  three 
times.  It  means  more  labour,  because  with  only  one  landing,  one  set 
of  men  will  do  the  work ;  with  several  landings,  a  set  of  men  will 
have  to  be  employed  in  each. 

One  additional  advantage  is  obtained  by  changing  all  the  tubs 
at  one  operation  when  the  cages  are  fitted  with  the  relieving  gear, 
and  the  head  gear  pulleys  mounted  on  springs  as  shown  by  Figs.  381 
and  382  respectively,  as  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  when  the 
load^  tubs  are  removed  the  springs  lift  up  the  ca^e  slightly,  but  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  legs  can  be  withdrawn  from  beneath  it.  It 
can,  consequently,  be  lowered  away  without  the  preliminary  lift  that 
generally  has  to  be  made  by  the  engineman. 

HUda  Colliery. — The  general  method  of  caging  two  decks  at  once  is 
well  illustrated  at  Hilda  Oolliery,  South  Shields,  where  the  details  have 
been  carefully  thought  out.  The  inset  is  divided  into  two  stages,  and 
all  the  tubs  from  the  workings  arrive  at  the  top  level  and  run  down 
a  gradient  of  |  inch  to  the  yard,  either  to  the  shaft  to  supply  the  top 
platform,  or  to  a  drop  cage,  by  means  of  which  they  are  lowered  to 
the  bottom  level  to  supply  the  bottom  deck.  A  plan  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rails  is  given  in  Fig.  435.  The  empty  tubs  from  the  top 
deck  gravitate  down  an  inclination  of  3^  inches  to  the  yard  to  the  point 
a,  and  are  carried  by  the  momentum  they  have  attained  for  a  short 
distance  along  a  6,  and  up  a  slight  gradient,  b  c,  sufficiently  far  to 
clear  the  points,  6.  Their  direction  of  motion  is  reversed,  and  they 
then  run  along  the  line  marked  "  empty  tubs,"  indicated  by  the  arrow, 
and  deliver  themselves  to  the  point  d,  where  they  are  made  up  into 
sets  and  hauled  away  to  the  workings.  The  full  tubs  for  the  lower 
decks,  after  being  dropped  by  the  cage,  e,  gravitate  to  the  shaft,  and 
the  empty  ones  towards  the  cage,  /,  which  is  connected  by  a  rope  to 
the  drop  cage,  e.  As  the  weight  of  the  latter  and  the  full  tubs  are 
heavier  than  that  of  cage /and  its  empty  tubs,  when  e  is  lowered  it 
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lifts  ^up  /  and  the  empty  tubs  to  the  top  level,  where  they  are 
automatically  released  from  the  cage,  and  gravitate  away  to  join 
those  at  d,  which  have  already  come  from  the  top  deck. 


JP'ig.  435- 

P^  The  following  automatic  catches  are  used  for  keeping  the  tubs  on 
the  cages  during  their  ascent  or  descent: — (a)  During  lowering,  the 
tubs  run  in  from  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  (Fig.  436),  the 
axles  being  caught  by  the  catch,  c,  maintained  in  position  by  the 
weight,  to.  On  reaching  the  bottom  the  weight  strikes  the  floor  and 
lowers  the  catch,  allowing  the  tubs  to  run  off  (Fig.  437).  (b)  When  * 
raising  tubs ;  the  position  at  the  bottom  is  shown  by  Fig.  438 ;  on 
reaching  the  top  the  crank  lever,  a,  strikes  a  buffer  at  the  side  which 
liberates  the  tub  (Fig.  439). 


Lmnterimf  Xuhs. 


JxU.i 


Xaitit^  TtUiS. 


rmi< 


rmV. 


^ 


Seotunu  JPian^. 

Figs.  436,  437,  438,  and  439. 

Cli/ion  Colliery, — Mr.  Henry  Fisher*  has  designed  an  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  rails  (a,  Fig.  440)  are  pivoted  about  a  point,  a', 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  In  the  illustrations,  only  the 
bottom  part  of  the  cage  is  shown,  the  vertical  side-pieces  and 
diagonal  struts  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  At  one 
end  of  the  rails  are  two  feet,  c,  and  at  the  other,  two  levers,  c',  project- 
ing below  the  bottom  of  the  cage  when  it  is  suspended.  When  the 
cage  is  lowered,  the  feet,  c,  rest  on  the  props,  d,  and  raise  the  rails  at. 
that  end  of  the  cage,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lever,  c',  rests  on  the ' 
props,  d\  and  lowers  the  rails  at  the  other  end,  the  result  being  that  [ 
the  tubs  gravitate  away.  Before  the  rails  are  inclined,  the  tubs  are 
held  on  the  rails  by  the  stops,  e  e\  which  press  against  the  axles,  but   \ 


^  Ches.  Inst,  xL,  212. 
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simultaneously  with  the  rails,  a,  being  inclined,  a  foot,  /,  attached  to 
the  stop,  e\  rests  on  the  prop,  g,  and  raises  it  to  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  441,  and  allows  the  loaded  trams  to  run  away.  The  prop,  g, 
is  pivoted  about  a  shaft,  u,  and  is  connected  by  a  rod,  n,  to  a  lever,  q. 
When  the  axle  of  the  first  loaded  tram  presses  against  this  lever,  g, 
the  prop,  g,  is  withdrawn  from  under  the  foot,  /,  and  the  stop,  e',  takes 
the  position  drawn  in  Fig.  440,  in  time  to  prevent  the  empty  tubs 
running  through  the  cage. 

In  addition  to  the  tub- releasing  gear,  the  empty  trams  are  run 
on  the  cage  by  the  aid  of  a  movable  platform,  h,  connected  with  an 
oscillating  cylinder,  k,  to  which  air  or  steam  is  admitted  by  an  ordinary 
three-way  cock,  r.  Simultaneously  with  the  inclining  of  the  rails  on 
the  cage,  the  foot,  c,  presses  down  the  tappet  rod,  «,  and  gives  motion 
through  the  crank  lever,  I,  to  the  connecting-rod,  m,  which  opens  the 


Figs.  440  and  441. 

tap,  r,  and  admits  steam  to  the  cylinder,  when  the  platform,  h,  is  raised 
to  the  same  inclination  as  the  rails  on  the  cage  (Fig.  441).  As  soon 
as  the  cage  is  lifted  from  the  propH,  steam  is  discharged  from  the 
cylinder,  and  the  platform,  A,  falls  to  the  horizontal  position.  The 
oscillating  platform  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  complicatiou,  as  the 
rails  might  easily  be  arranged  on  a  permanent  incline. 

Fotder^s  Apparatus. — At  several  of  the  collieries  in  the  Notting- 
ham district,  Fowler's  apparatus  is  used  for  simultaneously  changing 
all  the  decks  of  the  cage.  Fig.  442  shows  the  apparatus  in  the 
position  when  the  cage  has  just  arrived  at  bank  with  its  load  of  full 
tubs ;  the  platforms,  a  a  a^  contain  the  empty  tubs,  while  hhh  are 
ready  to  receive  the  full  ones.  The  tubs  on  the  lower  platform  are 
pushed  off  by  manual  labour ;  simultaneously  with  this,  the  empty 
tubs  on  the  two  upper  decks  are  thrust  forward  by  the  hydraulic 
rams,  c  c,  and  displace  the  loaded  ones  on  the  cage.     The  catches  for 
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retaining  the  empty  tubs  are  then  put  into  position  by  the  move- 
ment of  one  rod  (not  shown)  and  the  cage  is  ready  to  proceed  on  its 
downward  journey,  the  time  occupied  in  changing  being  exactly  the 
same  as  if  only  one  deck  was  in  use.  The  two  platforms,  a  and  6,  are 
then  allowed  by  the  hoists,  c  and  d,  to  sink ;  a  is  ready  to  receive 
empties,  its  decks  being  successively  brought  by  the  hoist  to^the  bank 
level,  and  6,  having  been  allowed  by  similar  means  to  bring  its  middle 
deck  to  the  bank  level,  can  be  further  lowered  for  the  removal  of  its 
uppermost  loaded  tub.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  counterbalance 
weights,  W,  bring  it  back  into  position  ready  to  receive  the  full  tubs 
again.  Time  is  saved  in  changing  the  tubs  on  the  cage,  because  the 
operations  of  taking  off  the  full  tubs  and  putting  empty  ones  on  the 
hoist  is  performed  while  the  wind  is  taking  place.  At  Denaby  Main 
Colliery,  Yorkshire,  where  the  author  saw  the  appliance  in  operation, 
six  tubs  were  changed  on  three  decks  in  ten  seconds.  Everything 
worked  well  and  successfully,  but  seemed  to  require  a  lot  of  labour. 


^^L_l 


eit-J^. 


Fig.  442. 


Fig.  443- 


Harris  Navigation  Colliery. — At  the  downcast  pit,  two  decks  are 
changed  at  once.  The  full  tubs  run  off  the  top  deck,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  those  going  off  the  bottom  deck,  and  proceed  round  a 
circular  platform,  having  a  gradient  of  about  i  in  40,  to  the  other  side 
of  the  pit,  where  they  join  the  loaded  tubs  from  the  bottom  deck,  the 
whole  lot  then  going  to  the  screens.  The  empty  tubs  to  change  both 
decks  are  raised  by  a  steam  hoist  to  a  platform  about  6  feet  6  inches 
high ;  part  of  them  run  straight  to  the  shaft  (to  change  the  top  deck), 
while  the  other  part  run  round  a  second  circular  platform  with  a 
descending  gradient,  and  reach  the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft,  where 
they  are  placed  on  the  lower  deck  of  the  cage  (Fig.  443). 

The  steam  hoist  discharges  its  tubs  automatically,  as  a  stop  is 
placed  in  the  guides  which  tilts  up  the  bottom.  The  cages  are  also 
provided  with  a  loose  bottom,  pivoted  about  a  pin.  By  an  arrange- 
ment of  projecting  pieces  and  tub  stops,  similar  to  those  in  use  at 
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Clifton,  tubs  automatically  discharge  themselves  as  soon  as  the  cage 
is  lowered  on  to  the  keps. 

Bdl  End  CoUiery. — ^At  Bell  End  Pit,  where  the  shaft  only  con- 
tains one  cage,  the  author  is  employing  a  combination  of  several 
arrangements.  The  cage  is  double-decked,  and  each  is  changed  in- 
dependently. The  rails  are  set  at  a  permanent  inclination,  and  the 
tubs  are  kept  on  by  a  hinged  arm,  but  at  the  landing-place  are 
released  by  an  automatic  arrangement  described  a  little  later  on. 
At  the  bottom,  the  lower  deck  is  received  on  a  set  of  Stauss  props, 
the  tub  is  released  and  gravitates  away  to  a  platform.  The  cage  is 
then  lowered  without  reversing  the  engine,  and  the  top  deck  tub 
released,  which  then  runs  to  the  same  platform.  The  full  tubs  are 
now  on  the  cage,  which  starts  away  to  bank. 

The  platform  referred  to  is  attached  to  a  hydraulic  ram  and 
pivoted  about  a  point  slightly  away  from  its  centre  (Fig.  444).  When 
the  tubs  are  on,  it  therefore 
takes  a  certain  inclination  lim- 
ited by  a  stop.  The  curved 
guard,  6,  prevents  the  tubs  run- 
ning through,  and  the  inclined 
surface  will  not  allow  them  to 
pass  out  during  the  lift.  The 
hanger-on  pulls  the  lever,  a,  the 
platform  and  its  contents  rise  a 
distance  of  about  6  feet.  On 
arriving  at  the  top  the  plat- 
form automatically  stops  through 
catching  the  lever,  d,  and  cutting 
off  the  pressure,  and  is  tilted  in 
the  opposite  direction,  when  the 
tubs  run  away  on  the  top  land- 
ing, c,  and  gravitate  to  the  point 
where  they  are  attached  to  the 
haulage  ropes ;  the  platform 
then  descends,  ready  to  receive 
another  consignment  of  empty 
tubs. 

The  releasing  gear  employed 
is  that  designed  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Wills.*  The  inclination  of  the 
rails  on  the  cage  is  such  that  the 
tubs  will  only  run  forwards,  and  these  are  held  on  and  released  from 
the  cage  by  the  mechanism  shown  in  Figs.  445,  446,  and  447.  The 
L  arms,  a  a,  revolve  in  suitable  bearings,  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  cage, 
and  the  angle  pieces  rest  against  the  front  end  of  the  tub,  but  are 
prevented  from  rising  too  high  by  a  stop  (not  shown  in  illustrations), 
while  they  are  kept  in  their  proper  place  by  a  spiral  spring,  6, 
attached  to  levers,  c  c,  projecting  outwards.  On  the  cage  being  drawn 
out  of  the  shaft  these  levers  strike  against  and  lift  two  catches,  d^ 
which  fall  back  into  place  again,  and  on  the  return  of  the  cage  push 
the  levers,  c,  into  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  Fig.  446,  and  release  the  tub.     By  the  time,  however, 

*5o.  Staff.  InH,  iv.,  31. 


Fig.  44*. 
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that  the  cage  rests  on  the  legs  the  lexers,  c,  have  completely  passed 
the  catches,  d,  and  the  arms,  a,  would  be  closed  by  the  springs,  6,  but 
by  such  time  as  the  tub  is  on  an  incline  it  has  moved  forward  a 
short  distance  and  the  L  parts  of  the  arms  are  locked  beneath  the 
bottom  of  the  tub  to  remain  there  until  it  has  passed  out,  when  they 
immediately  close  and  prevent  the  further  passage  of  the  second  tub. 

At  the  surface,  the  cage  is  lifted  until  its  bottom  deck  rests  on 
the  Stauss  props,  and  the  motion  afterwards  is  always  a  lowering  one. 
The  tubs  are  automatically  released  by  a  similar  apparatus  to  the 
one  at  the  bottom. 


FigB.  445,  446,  and  447. 


Bascoup  Colliery. — At  No.  5  pit  the  changing  operations  are  per- 
formed with  extreme  rapidity;  at  the  bottom  with  the  aid  of  a 
balance  platform,  and  at  the  top  with  Stauss  keps;  and,  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  existing  there,  both  are  carried  on  independently 
of  each  other. 

When  the  cage  reaches  the  bottom  it  is  received  upon  a  platform 
(/>,  Fig.  448),  counterbalanced  with  a  weight,  w^  equal  to  that  of  the 
empty  tubs  and  the  cage.  The  two  empty  tubs  on  the  bottom  deck 
are  then  replaced  by  full  ones,  and  the  extra  weight  of  the  load  they 
contain  causes  the  cage  to  descend  with  the  platform,  until  the  second 
deck  is  level  with  the  inset.  The  tubs  on  this  deck  are  then  changed, 
and  the  platform  and  cage  descend  again,  until  the  top  deck  is  level 
with  the  inset,  when  the  empty  tubs  are  replaced  by  full  ones.  The 
descent  of  the  platform  is  governed  by  a  brake,  a,  regulated  by  a  hand- 
wheel,  h,  A  catch,  c,  is  also  provided,  which  locks  the  platform  at 
the  proper  levels,  by  engaging  with  the  stops,  0.  This  catch  can  be 
lifted  off  by  an  arm,  d.     It  will  allow  *the  platform  to  ascend^  but  not 
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to  descend  until  released.  Immediately  the  cage  containing  the  full 
tubs  is  lifted  by  the  winding  engine,  the  counterbalance  brings  back 
the  platform  to  the  level  of  the  inset,  ready  to  receive  the  other  cage. 

The  changing  at  the  surface  is  earned  out  as  follows.  The  bridle- 
chains  are  made  very  long,  and  before  the  top  cage  comes  to  bank, 
the  bottom  cage  reaches  the  balance  platform  just  described.  At 
this  point  the  engine  is  steadied,  and  the  top  cage  is  lifted  until  its 
lower  deck  rests  on  the  Stauss  props.  An  amount  of  slack  rope  is, 
therefore,  payed  out  on  the  cage  at  the  bottom  by  such  operation,  but 
through  the  bridle-chains  being  long  the  rope  itself  is  kept  straight, 
and  does  not  '*kink";  indeed,  not  so  much  is  let  out  as  would  be 
expected,  for  before  the  top  cage  is  actually  raised  to  bank,  the  empty 
tubs  on  the  bottom  deck  of  the 
cage  below  ground  will  be  re- 
placed by  full  ones,  and  the  plat- 
form  lowered,  thus  taking  up  a 
length  equal  to  the  height  of 
one  deck.  At  the  surface  the 
bottom  deck  is  also  changed  first, 
the  cage  lowered  by  moving  the 
Stauss  props,  the  full  tubs  on 
the  second  deck  replaced  by 
empty  ones,  the  cage  again 
lowered  and  the  top  deck 
changed.  The  engineman  has 
only  to  attend  to  the  operations 
at  the  surface,  the  tubs  at  the 
bottom  being  changed  with  the 
balance  platform,  and  by  the 
time  the  top  deck  is  changed  at 
the  surface,  all  the  slack  chain 
and  rope  has  been  taken  up,  and 
the  engine  starts  away  upon 
receiving  the  signal  from  the 
bottom. 

At  Anzin  Colliery  a  balance 
platform  is  also  employed,  but 
to  remove  any  chance  of  the 
rope  kinking  when  the  slack 
rope  is  payed  on  to  the  cage,  a 
short  length  of  aloe  rope  is  in- 
serted between  the  bridle-chains  and  the  capping  of  the  steel  rope. 
As  this  is  quite  soft  and  flexible,  no  harm  can  result. 

Fencing  the  Pit  Top. — To  allow  the  empty  tubs  to  run  on,  and 
the  full  ones  off,  the  cage,  a  movable  fencing  has  to  be  employed  at 
the  pit  top.  ^his  usually  consists  of  sliding  gates  opposite  the  ends 
of  the  cage,  a  permanent  fence  being  erected  on  the  other  two  sides. 
Projecting  pieces  on  the  cage  top  catch  these  gates  and  lift  them 
upwards  when  the  cage  arrives  at  bank,  but  as  soon  as  the  descent 
commences  the  gates  fall  to  the  ground  and  secure  the  top  of  the 
shaft.  As  the  cage  travels  at  considerable  speed  when  it  strikes  the 
fence,  it  is  advisable  that  the  latter  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 
The  preferable  plan  appears  to  be  to  employ  three  strips  of  iron  or 


Fig.  448. 
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wood,  a,  b,  and  c  (Fig.  449),  resting  on  two  props,  d,  cut  to  the  shape 
illustrated.  The  top  strip  is  longer  than  the  second,  the  second  than 
the  third,  and  all  are  guided  in  a  vertical  plane  by  the  ropes,  e  e.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  cage  at  bank,  the  bottom  bar  is  first  lifted,  then  the 
second,  and  finally  the  third.  As  their  weight  is  so  little  the  shock 
is  infinitesimal. 

A  combined  fence  and  stop  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  mines* 
where  the  waggons  are  unusually  large,  consists  of  a  gate  sliding 
in  a  frame  and  partially  balanced  by  a  weight,  a  (Fig.  450). 
The  stop,  b,  is  a  heavy  piece  of  timber,  10  inches  by  12  inches,  and 
when  the  gate  is  down  occupies  the  position  shown  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  illustration.  It  is  pivoted  at  c  so  that  it  may  swing 
about  this  point  as  centre,  while  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  weight, 
e,  attached  to  the  other  end,  and  guided  in  the  proper  direction  by 
the  strip,  h.  This  weight  is  slightly  heavier  than  the  block  which 
it  consequently  tends  to  lift  at  all  times.  A  small  pulley,  d,  is  attached 
to  the  back  and  at  one  end  of  the  block,  which  runs  in  a  groove,^ 
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Fig.  449.  Fig.  450. 

formed  by  two  strips  fastened  across  the  front  of  the  gate.  The 
excess  of  weight  in  the  gate  over  its  counterbalance,  a,  is  sufficient  to 
cause  it  to  descend  when  unsupported,  bringing  the  stop,  b,  with  it. 
The  ascendikg  cage  lifts  the  gate  and  allows  the  stop  to  fly  back. 
The  way  is  ^en  clear  for  the  tubs  to  be  changed  on  the  cage,  the 
apparatus  occu^ing  the  position  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
illustration.  W^en  the  cage  descends,  the  gate  falls,  bringing  the 
stop  with  it.         V 

The  problem  i^  rather  more  complicated  if  winding  goes  on  at  an 
up-cast  shaft  wher^  fan  ventilation  is  employed,  because,  unless  some 
special  means  are  a(K)pted  when  changing  is  taking  place,  the  pit  top 
is  open  to  the  atmosphere. 

Femberton  Colliery: — At  the  up-cast  pit,  the  entire  distance  from 
the  ground  level  to  near  the  top  of  the  frame  is  cased  in,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  451,  by  two  rectangular  sheaves  of  wood,  each  forming  a  com- 
partment in  which  one  cage  travels.  As  little  play  as  possible  is 
given  between  the  sides  x)f  the  cage  and  the  framing,  each  cage 
practically  forming  a  piston.  At  the  banking  level,  small  rectangular 
*i5hflf.  andMin.  Joum,,  1899,  hcvii.,  589. 
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openings  are  made,  of  just  sufficienb  size  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
tubs  through  them;  these  openings  are  closed  on  the  inside  by  a 
vertical  trap-door  sliding  in  two  grooves,  which  is  opened  by  the  cage 
as  it  ascends,  and  on  the  outside  by  a  safety 
trap-door,  balanced  by  a  weight  which  is 
lifted  by  the  on-setter.  By  this  method, 
the  loss  of  air  is  reduced  to  a  tninimum. 
The  bottom  deck  of  the  cage  is  made  solid, 
and  to  prevent  any  loss  of  air  when  stand- 
ing at  bank,  it  is  provided  with  a  second 
or  false  bottom,  about  i8  inches  below  the 
one  on  which  the  tubs  rest.  By  this  device 
the  top  of  the  pit  never  becomes  open  to  the 
atmosphere,  even  should  the  engineman  raise 
the  cages  a  short  distance  above  the  proper 
level.  To  provide  a  perfect  joint,  and  re- 
duce shock,  the  inside  doors  have  a  gutta- 
percha band  running  along  the  lower  side. 

Homer  Bill  Colliery, — Another  method 
of  covering  commonly  employed  is  well  illus- 
trated by  that  in  use  at  this  colliery.  The 
shaft  is  closed  by  a  pyramidal  covering,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  small  movable 
shutter.  The  pressure  of  air  on  the  outside 
of  this  pyramid,  owing  to  the  vacuum 
beneath,  is  considerable,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, counterbalanced  by  weights,  w  (Fig. 
452).  When  the  cage  is  nearly  at  bank, 
the  capping  on  the  winding  rope  first  lifts 
the  small  shutter,  a,  and  it  does  so  easily 
as  its  area  is  small.  This  to  a  certain  extent 
takes  off  the  pressure  on  the  main  casing, 
and  as  the  weight  of  the  latter  is  also  counter- 
balanced, the  cage  lifts  the  covering  ver- 
tically upwards    without   any  injurious  shock. 


Fig.  451. 
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As   an 
safeguard  springs,  b  b,  are  placed  at  the  four  corners. 

Fencing  Intermediate 
Iiandings. — Provided  wind- 
ing takes  place  from  one  inset 
only,  the  sump  may  be  fenced 
by  balanced  doors  similar  to 
Fig.  no,  for  these  can  be 
opened  in  a  few  minutes 
whenever  it  is  necessary  for 
the  cage  to  descend,  as  when 
water  is  drawn. 

Such  doors  are  not  applic- 
able when  the  air  current  has 
to  pass  further  down  the 
shaft  to  ventilate  lower  work- 
ings. In  such  cases  at  Blanzv  c,. 
Colliery  a  wire-rope  net  with 
meshes  4  inches  square  has  been  placed  some  2  feet  below  the  keps. 
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One  side  of  thia  net  is  fixed  by  permanent  bolts  to  buntons  across 
the  shaft,  while  the  others  are  provided  with  loops,  which  can  be 
attached  to  staples.  The  net  hangs  vertically  in  the  shaft  when  one 
side  is  released,  so  that  water  winding  can  readily  take  place. 

A  great  number  of  ingenious  appliances  are  in  use  for  closing  the 
openings  into  those  shafts  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where,  owing  to 
the  inclination  of  the  seams  winding  takes  place  from  several  levels.* 
The  majority  depend  for  their  action  on  the  pushing  aside  of  a  cam  or 
projecting  lever  which  is  connected  through  rods  with  a  swing  gate 
closing  the  opening  into  the  shaft.  This  cam  has  to  be  moved  by  the 
cage,  and  consequently  the  gate  always  remains  closed,  except  when 
the  cage  stands  at  the  landing.  The  fences  are  automatic,  and  open 
and  close  quite  independently  of  any  action  on  the  men*s  part. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  such  complicated  devices  are 
needed,  because  the  object  to  be  attained  can  be  secured  by  placing 
two  rods  across  the  landing,  the  second  such  a  distance  from  the  first 
as  the  length  of  one  or  two  tubs,  whichever  the  cage  is  constructed 
to  contain.  These  two  rods  are  connected  through  cranks  and  a  link, 
and  are  so  arranged  that  opening  one  shuts  the  other.  Both  cannot 
be  open  at  the  same  time.  A  diagrammatic  representation  of  such  an 
appliance  is  shown  in  Fig.  453,  where  the  shaft  is  closed  by  a  gridiron 


Fig-  453. 


platform,  a,  hinged  at  b.  When  the  cage  reaches  this  landing,  it 
cannot  pass  by,  as  the  shaft  is  blocked ;  indeed,  the  gate  takes  the 
place  of  ordinary  keps.  As  soon  as  the  tubs  have  been  changed,  and 
the  cage  has  ascended,  the  attendant  moves  over  the  lever,  c,  and  lifts 
the  gate,  thus  opening  the  shaft  for  the  cage  to  pass  through  on  its 
return  journey,  but  at  the  same  time  closing  the  inset,  so  far  as  the 
passage  of  tubs  is  concerned,  because  by  an  arrangement  of  levers  the 
arm,  S,  drops  across  the -roadway  and  forms  a  stop,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  gate  rises  and  forms  a  fence  across  the  inset.  When  the  shaft 
is  open,  the  several  parts  take  the  positions  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
and  the  letters  a\  c\  and  d\  Whenever  the  stop,  c?,  is  up,  the  gate,  a, 
must  be  down,  and  the  shaft  cannot  be  left  unfenced. 

*  Consult  Soc,  Ind.  Miru  (3®  SA-ie),  vi.,  1127 »  ««id  Coll.  6^nf.,;iS94,  Ixviii., 
879  and  928  ;  and  1899,  bocvii.,  107. 
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Tub  Controllers. — To  prevent  the  tubs  running  into  the  shafts, 
ordinary  blocks  (Fig.  287)  are  generally  employed,  but  possess  many 
disadvantages.  They  have  to  be  opened  by  hand,  and  when  once  open 
will  allow  any  number  of  tubs  to  pass  by.  Automatic  contrivances 
are  much  to  be  preferred. 

At  Lye  Cross  Pit  the  empty  tubs  are  controlled  by  a  projecting 
stud,  a  (Fig.  454),  which  stands  up  between  the  rails  and  catches  the 
axle  of  the  tubs.  This  stud  is  attached  to  a  lever,  6,  pivoted  about  a 
centre,  c.  One  end  of  the  lever  is  weighted,  u?,  while  the  other  is 
attached  to  a  foot  treadle,  d.  The  weight  always  keeps  the  lever  in 
such  a  position  that  the  stud,  a,  blocks  the  way,  unless  the  banksman 
depresses  the  treadle.  This  apparatus  has  two  objections — (a)  As  the 
stud  engages  the  middle  of  the  axle,  this  may  get  bent;  and  (6),  the 
banksman  has  to  keep  his  foot  on  the  treadle  until  the  tub  has 
passed  by. 

For  empty  tubs  the  former  is  not  of  much  importance,  as  little 
strain  is  thrown  on  the  axle,  but  for  loaded  tubs  the  objection  is  fatal. 


Pig.  454. 

The  latter  is  scarcely  any  inconvenience,  as  the  apparatus  is  very 
compact,  the  treadle  can  be  placed  anywhere,  and  the  banksman, 
having  the  use  of  both  hands,  is  left  quite  free. 

To  the  apparatus  used  at  Bell  End  Pit  for  regulating  the  passage 
of  the  full  tubs  no  objection  can  be  raised.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  B. 
Wood  worth,  and  can  either  be  arranged  to  automatically  control  the 
delivery  of  tubs  in  and  out  of  cages,  or  for  intermittent  delivery  from 
inclined  planes  or  platforms  without  the  need  of  attendants  for 
scotching  and  releasing  the  tubs.  The  apparatus  can  be  opened  from 
any  distance  hj  the  person  requiring  the  tubs,  and  all  the  other 
movements  are  self-controlling. 

To  open  the  controller,  the  shaft,  a  (Fig.  455),  is  twisted  and  moves 
the  tongue,  b,  causing  the  sliding  bolt,  e,  to  project  under  the  lever,  d, 
and  lowering  the  stop  end  at  0,  until  the  axles  run  clear,  when 
delivery  by  gravitation  commences.  The  succeeding  axles  turn  the 
star  wheel,  /,  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  as  they  pass  by, 
until  the  cam  point,  g^  comes  into  contact  with  the  heel  of  the  sliding 
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bolt  c  at  c\  and  withdraws  the  same,  causing  the  lever,  rf,  to  fall  into  its 
proper  position  and  stop  the  delivery  of  tubs  until  it  is  re-opened  in 
the  usual  way. 

To  check  any  tendency  there  may  be  for  the  star  wheel,  /,  to  travel 
beyond  its  right  position  when  driven  by  the  axles  of  the  tubs,  it  is 
provided  with  a  square  boss,  h,  upon  which  a  spring,  i,  presses.  A 
small  roller,  k,  is  fixed  over  the  sliding  bolt,  c,  to  prevent  any  tilting 
up  of  the  latter  when  heavy  loads  are  pressing  against  the  buffer  stops. 

Either  when  used  on  cage  decks,  or  on  inclined  platforms,  two 
controller  boxes  are  fixed, between  the  rails,  so  that  the  buffer  stops 
come  into  contact  with  the  tub  axles  as  close  to  the  bearings  of  the 
wheels  as  possible ;  by  doing  so,  there  is  little  risk  of  bending  the 
axles  by  the  shock  of  stoppage  of  the  loaded  tubs,  and,  as  an  additional 
preventive,  elastic  spring  buffers  are  also  used  to  equalise  the  bearings 
of  the  axles  against  the  stops.  In  Fig.  455,  the  box  mechanism  shows 
an  arrangement  to  pass  two  tubs  each  time.      To  pass  one  only  each 


Fig.  455. 

time,  two  cam  points,  g,  are  used  to  one  star-wheel  boss,  while  for 
passing  three  tubs,  a  star  wheel  with  six  points  would  be  used  with 
only  one  cam  point. 

Signalling. — Nothing  conduces  to  rapid  winding  more  than 
efficient  signals.  Two  systems  are  employed.  The  ordinary  method  * 
consists  of  a  wire  carried  down  the  side  of  the  shaft,  one  end  being 
attached  to  a  lever  and  the  other  to  the  mechanism  working  a  bell. 
For  small  depths  this  system  works  very  well,  but  where  the  line 
is  a  long  one,  the  power  required  to  ring  the  bell  is  considerable, 
an^  although  balance  arrangements  are  used  to  take  off  the  weight,  the 
banJ^unan  has  still  to  exert  a  large  amount  of  force,  which  necessarily 
takes  time. 

Instpad  of  these  mechanical  signals  it  has  now  become  common  to 
use  eledtrical  ones.  Undoubtedly,  when  such  were  first  applied, 
they  were  by  no  means  suitable  for  the  rough  work  of  a  colliery. 
The  great  mistake  made  consisted  in  making  them  far  too  weak, 
and  not  introducing  sufficient  safeguards;  in  addition,  the  men  at 
collieries  were  quite  unused  to  such  appliances,  and  if  anything 
went  wrong  an  electrician  had  to  be  sent  for.  At  the  present  time 
none  of  these  objections  hold  good.  It  has  long  been  recognised 
that  signals  suitable  for  dwelling-houses  are  of  no  use  whatever  at 
collieries,  and  a  spe6ial  stronger  type  has  been  designed.  The  working 
and  keeping  in  order  of  such  appliances  have  ceased  to  be  a  wonder, 
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and  many  collieries  at  the  present  time  simply  purchase  their  stores, 
and  fit  up  and  keep  the  signals  in  order  themselves. 

What  are  known  as  single-stroke  bells  are  generally  employed — 
that  is  to  say,  the  bell  only  makes  one  stroke  each  time  a  signal 
is  given.  The  elements  of  successful  working  principally  lie  in  having 
large-sized  battery  cells,  which  are  almost  universally  of  the 
Leclanch^  type,  and  proper  wire  in  the  shaft.  One  of  these  wires 
should  undoubtedly  be  insulated.  Sometimes  both  wires  are  suspended 
from  a  point  on  the  head-gear  and  hang  free  in  the  shaft;  then 
neither  are  covered.  This  arrangement  possesses  some  advantages 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  cheap  and  requires  little  labour,  and  in  addition 
the  wires  are  not  damaged  by  pieces  of  coal,  &c,,  falling  down  the 
shaft,  as  these  simply  glance  off  the  wire  and  do  no  harm.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  leakage  of  the  current  takes  place.  The  better 
plan,  although  the  dearer  one  to  commence  with,  is  to  employ  a 
properly  insulated  wire  and  carry  it  in  grooved  boarding  down  the 
side  of  the  shaft.  No  staples  or  iron  should  be  employed  to  keep 
the  wire  in  the  groove,  which  should  preferably  be  made  slightly 
smaller  than  the  <1iaraeter  of  the  covered  wire,  and  then  the  latter 
lightly  tapped  into  place,  the  whole  being  finally  covered  with  a 
light  wooden  lid.  The  insulation  prevents  leakage,  and  the  wood 
casing  prevents  any  damage  to  the  insulation. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 

PUMPING. 

The  amount  of  water  met  with  in  mines  is  dependent  on  their  depth 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  overlying  strata.  Shallow  mines  are  always 
more  trouhled  with  water  than  deeper  ones.  The  subsidence  caused 
bj  extracting  the  material  cracks  and  fissures  the  ground  above, 
and  affords  means  for  the  ingress  of  water.  Even  when  the  depth  is 
great,  if  the  strata  overlying  the  coal  seams  contain  large  quantities 
of  water,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  workings  naturally  release  the  water, 
and  it  flows  into  the  mine.  In  some  cases,  a  series  of  impervious  beds 
are  found  to  exist  between  the  water-bearing  strata  and  the  coal 
measures  beneath,  and  the  water  met  with  during  sinking  may 
be  tubbed  back. 

The  details  of  pump  work  should  be  mastered  by  every  mining 
student.  The  very  best  pump  worked  and  controlled  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  is  a  source  of  loss  at  any  mine.  Pumps  have 
aptly  been  termed  profit-eaters,  and  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  see  that  they  consume  as  little  as  possible.  Valuable  assistance  in 
learning  the  broad  outlines  of  pumping  can  be  obtained  from  books, 
but  practical  observation  is  absolutely  essential.  Only  by  going  into 
the  shaft  and  taking  part  in  the  several  operations  of  changing  the 
buckets  or  clacks,  or  in  rendering  assistance  while  repairs  are  being 
executed,  can  the  student  learn  the  numerous  small  practical  points 
so  necessary  for  the  smooth  working  of  all  pumping  stations. 

The  great  majority  of  the  pumps  employed  for  draining  mines  use 
steam  for  the  motive  power,  and  both  for  convenience  and  safety  it 
is  usual  to  place  the  boilers  on  the  surface,  which  necessitates  the 
transmission  of  power  from  the  point  where  it  is  generated  to  the 
pump  itself,  which  has  to  be  placed  at  the  spot  where  the  water  is 
encountered.  The  power  to  drive  the  pump  may  consequently  be 
generated  by  a  surface  engine  and  transmitted  by  rigid  rods,  or  steam 
may  be  carried  direct  to  an  underground  engine.  These  two  systems 
form  the  two  broad  divisions  into  which  mining  pumps  may  be 
divided,  and  both  possess  advantages  under  different  circumstances. 
Either  one  or  the  other  are  universally  adopted,  so  long  as  the  water 
to  be  dealt  with  is  considerable,  and  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  but  when  comparatively  small  quantities  of  water  have  to  be 
dealt  with  at  points  some  distance  away  from  the  shaft,  a  third  system 
is  adopted  where  the  power,  which  is  generated  on  the  surface,  is 
transmitted  by  some  intermediary  agent  and  carried  to  the  pump 
where  it  is  transformed  into  work. 

SIJBFACE  MACHINERY. — In  the  majority  of  cases  where  large 
quantities  of  water  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the  engines  are  usually  situated 
on  the  surface  near  the  point  where  steam  is  generated.    Such  engines 
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should  preferably  be  direct-acting  and  compound.  The  use  of  gearing 
between  the  engine  and  its  pump  rods  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  indeed  has  few,  if  any,  points  to  recommend  it.  In  order 
to  divide  the  strains  set  up  in  the  several  parts,  the  water  is  rarely 
raised  in  one  length  to  the  surface,  but  by  successive  stages  called 
'*  lifts."  With  single-acting  surface  engines,  the  strains  set  up  on  the 
pumping  machinery  are  far  greater  than  when  compound  engines  are 
employed,  as  the  latter  do  not  vary  their  speed  so  much  during  the 
stroke;  consequently,  longer  strokes  and  longer  lifts  can  be  employed, 
which  result  both  in  a  saving  in  first  cost  and  in  wear  and  tear. 

Pumps. — Numerous  types  of  pumps  are  used  for  unwatering 
mines,  but  they  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes — bucket  and 
plunger.  If  the  engines  are  placed  at  the  surface,  with  the  former 
type  the  water  is  lifted  during  the  forward  stroke,  while  with  the 
latter  it  is  forced  at  the  backward  stroke. 

Btbcket  Pumps, — Suction  pumps,  in  mines  are  similar  to  those  used 
in  ordinary  wells,  only  better  designed  and  on  a  larger  scale.     They 
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Fig.  456. 


Fig.  4SS. 


consist  of  a  pipe,  called  the  working  barrel  {«,  Fig,  456),  into  whi  j 
a  well-fitting  piston,/?,  having  a  valve  orvalvea  opening  upwards 
worked  up  and  down  by  being  attached  to  the  pump-rods.  Tiie  {^Z^  ^^ 
end  of  this  working  barrel  is  connected  to  a  suction  pipe,  through 
a  special  piece,  contedning  a  valve,  f\  called  a  "  clack.*'  Tbe  Jower  pfd 
of  the  suction  pipe  is  called  the  "  snore-piece,"  or  *'  wind  bore,"  and  ib 
provided  with  a  number  of  holes  at.  or  near  the  bottom j  through 
which  water  enters  the  pipe,  and  which  prevent,  to  a  certain  eitent 
any  large  piece  of  solid  material  entering  the  working  barrel.  The 
combined  area  of  these  holes  should  be  larger  than  the  area  of  the 
suction  pipe. 
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When  the  piston,  or  bucket,  makes  its  up  stroke,  a  vacuum  is 
created  in  the  working  barrel,  and  the  pressure  of  air  forces  water 
through  the  suction  pipe  and  clack  into  the  working  barrel.  On 
the  return  stroke  the  clack  closes,  and  the  bucket  yalve  opens,  allow- 
ing the  water  to  pass  to  the  upper  side  of  the  bucket,  to  be  raised  to 
the  surface  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  engine.  The  complete  bucket 
set  comprises,  commencing  at  the  lower  end,  the  snore-piece,  a  length 
of  suction  pipe,  clack-piece,  working  barrel  and  bucket  door-piece,  to 
which  is  bolted  the  pipes  for  carrying  the  water  to  an  upper  level. 
Both  the  clack- piece  and  bucket  door-piece  are  provided  with  a  door 
or  lid  at  the  side  which  on  being  removed  permits  of  restdy  access 
either  to  the  clack  or  backet.  As  an  additional  safeguard,  the  clack  is 
generally  provided  with  a  head  so  shaped  that  it  can  be  readily  grasped 
and  removed  from  above. 

Plunger  Pumps. — In  this  system  the  water,  instead  of  being  lifted, 
is  forced  up  by  the  action  of  a  piston  or  plunger  working  up  and 
down  through  a  stuffing-box  at  the  top  of  a  long  cylinder.  The 
arrangement  of  this  and  the  necessary  valves  is  shown  in  Fig.  457, 
where  the  piston,  a,  is  just  commencing  its  upward  stroke,  and  is 
sucking  water  through  the  valve,  6.  On  the  return,  the  valve,  c,  will 
open  and  b  close,  and  as  the  plunger  passes  downwards,  water  is  forced 
through  c  to  the  surface.  The  arrangement  of  such  a  set  as  adopted 
by  Hathom,  Davey  &  Co.,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  458,  where  a  is  the 
plunger,  b  the  suction  clack-box,  and  c  the  delivery  clack-box.  The 
parts  are  all  cylindrical,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  suction  and 
delivery  clack-boxes  are  entirely  separate,  so  that  the  covers  may  be 
removed  and  the  valves  attended  to  without  much  trouble.  There  are 
two  plungers  which  deliver  into  one  rising  main,  d,  through  the  branch 
pipes  e  and  ^  each  of  which  is  coupled  to  a  delivery  clack-box,  while 
the  other  side  is  bolted  to  a  branch  on  the  rising  main  j  and  a  sluice 
valve  is  fixed  on  each  branch,  so  that  either  column  can  be  cut  off.  A 
relief  valve  is  provided  in  each  plunger  cylinder,  which  is  regulated 
by  screws  and  springs  to  open  when  the  pressure  becomes  excessive, 
while  a  bye  pass  pipe  closed  by  a  cock  allows  water  to  be  run  from 
above  the  delivery  valve  out  of  the  rising  main  into  the  plunger  and 
suctioQ  pipes.  This  is  of  considerable  service  when  air  has  by  any 
means  found  its  way  into  the  plunger,  or  when  the  suction  pipe  loses 
its  water,  as  the  working  parts  can  then  be  run  solid  with  the  mini- 
mum of  trouble ;  m  is  the  bucket  set  of  the  lower  lift. 

With  bucket  pumps,  lighter  rods  can  be  employed  than  with 
plungers,  but  wear  and  tear  is  large,  and  the  maintenance  charge  is 
heavier.  Plunger  pumps  have  one  disadvantage ;  unless  the  column 
of  water  is  solid  at  the  commencement  of  the  return  stroke  the  ram 
falls  suddenly,  and  the  pipes  receive  a  severe  shock.  As  a  rule,  most 
pumping  arrangements  consist  of  a  combination  of  the  two,  with  the 
lower  lift  worked  by  a  bucket  set,  and  all  the  lifts  above  by  plunger 
sets.  Engines  working  bucket  sets  throughout  would  require  to  be 
larger  than  if  plunger  sets  were  employed,  because  the  weight  of  the 
rods  with  their  strapping  plates,  <&c.,  is  more  than  that  of  the  water. 
With  plunger  pumps,  all  the  engine  has  to  do  is  to  lift  the  rods,  as 
these  on  their  return  stroke  force  up  the  water,  but  when  bucket 
sets  are  employed,  the  engine  has  to  lift  the  rods  and  the  water. 
Bucket  sets  have  one  very  important  advantage,  because  when  an 
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open-topped  lift  is  employed,  the  rods  and  buckets  and  clack  can  be 
drawn  and  changed  while  the  working  parts  are  under  water,  which 
cannot  be  done  with  plunger  pumps.  In  all  mines  where  the  lower 
set  is  liable  to  be  flooaed,  bucket  sets  should  be  used  for  that  lift. 

StookB  or  Trees. — The  pipes  through  which  the  water  is  delivered 
to  the  surface  are  called  '* stocks"  or  "trees/' and,  in  combination, 
form  the  rising  main.  They  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  cast-iron  pipes, 
generally  9  feet  long,  shorter  lengths  of  3  feet  and  6  feet  being  used 
for  makiag-up  pieces.  They  should  be  as  long  as  possible,  without 
tnaking  them  difficult  to  handle,  as  by  doing  so  the  number  of  joints 
is  reduced,  and  there  is  less  liability  for  air  to  enter.  They  should 
always  be  cast  standing ;  if  not,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  metal 
will  be  thicker  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

The  thickness  depends  on  the  size  and  the  pressure  to  be  withstood. 
A.  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62  J  lb&,  and  as  it  stands  on  a  base  of 
144  square  inches,  the  pressure  per  square  inch  due  to  each  foot  in 
depth  is  '434  lb.  The  common  rule,  and  one  erring  on  the  right  side, 
is  tu  allow  a  pressure  of  ^  lb.  for  each  foot  in  depth,  or  to  find  the 
total  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  due  to  a  column  of  water,  its 
vertical  height  in  feet  may  be  divided  by  2.  Indeed,  some  allowance 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  determining  strengths,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  the  pressure  experienced  in  pumping  sets  is  variable 
during  different  parts  of  the  stroke,  and  exceeds  that  due  simply  to 
the  weight  of  the  water.*  The  necessary  thickness  of  the  pipes  is 
determined  by  the  formula  : — 

where  c?^  internal  diameter  in  inches,  t  =  thickness  in  inches,  andp  « 
the  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  weight  of  any  length  of  pipes  is  found  by  the  formula  :-*- 

w  =  c{D  -  d), 

where  w  »  weight  per  lineal  foot,  D  =  the  outside  diameter  in  inches, 
d  =  inside  diameter  in  inches,  and  c  is  a  constant  =  2  '45  for  cast  iron, 
and  2*64  for  wrought  iron. 

Of  late  years,  wrought-iron  and  steel  pipes  have  been  substituted 
for  cskst-iron  ones.  For  the  same  strength  their  weight  is  consider- 
ably less,  and  they  can  be  made  in  longer  lengths,  and  yet  be  much 
easier  handled;  15  to  20  feet  lengths  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
They  have  additional  advantages  in  being  cheaper,  and  not  so  liable 
to  fracture. 

Joints. — The  trees  are  joined  together  in  various  different  ways. 
For  moderate  lifts,  the  common  practice  is  to  face  and  turn  in  two 
concentric  V  grooves  in  each  flange.  A  sheet  of  lead  is  placed 
between  the  two  flanges,  and  when  the  bolts  are  screwed  together, 
this  lead  is  forced  into  the  V  grooves.  The  better  plan  for  heavy 
pressures  is  to  employ  what  is  known  as  the  male  and  female  joint. 
One  flange  is  provided  with  a  projection  and  the  other  with  a  corre- 
sponding recess.  An  india-rubber  or  lead  ring  is  placed  in  this  groove, 
and  the  flanges  screwed  firmly  together.  A  modification  of  this  joint 
is  shown  in  Fig.  459.     One  flange  is  provided  with  a  projection  ^\- 

*  Consult.  N,  E,  /.,  zxi.,.949;  and  BrU,  Soc,  Min,  Stud,,  iii.,  107,  andviii*,  138. 
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inch  deep,  while  the  opposite  one  has  a  triangular  piece  cut  out  which 
tapers  as  shown.  A  packing  ring  of  circular  cross-section  is  inserted 
in  the  groove  and  the  two  pipes  screwed  together.  The  pressure  of 
water  from  the  inside  cannot  force  the  packing  material  past  the 
shoulder  at  the  base  of  the  tiiangle,  as  immediately  behind  it  the 
pipes  are  screwed  together  until  metal  nearly  touches  metaL  Each 
flange  is  faced  along  the  thick  black  line,  ami  is  belled  out  for  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  each  end  in  order  to  prevent  any  poasibility  of 
the  bucket  catching  when  it  is  drawn  out  through  the  j>ipL*s. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  during  recent  years  lo 
substitute  wrought-iron  or  steel  pipes  for  cast- iron  unes.  The  latter 
is  less  liable  to  corrosion,  but  its  excessive  weiLjlit  renders  it  dilBcalt 
to  handle.  Wrought-iron  or  steel  pipes  can  no\v  be  ptircliased  more 
cheaply  than  cast-iron  ones,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  are  of  proper  thick- 
ness to  withstand  the  pressure. 
Wrought  iron  is  not  so  liable 
to  fracture  as  cast  iron,  and, 
consequently,  wrought-iron  pipes 
possess  one  great  advantage  over 
those  made  of  cast-iron  for 
pumping  operations  where  severe 
and  sudden  strains  often  occur, 
but  as  the  shell  of  such  pipes 
is  moderately  thin  they  are  very 
unsuitable  for  use  where  the 
mine  water  is  acid.  The  larger 
sized  pipes  are  formed  from  plates 
riveted  together  like  an  ordinary 
boiler,  while  the  better  class 
smaller  ones,  say*  up  to  6  or 
S  inches  diameter,  are  drawn  out 
of  solid  blooms  by  the  Mannes- 
mann  or  other  similar  processes. 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  ordinary  welded 
tubes  for  heavy  pressures ;  butt- 
welded  ones  should  never  be 
employed. 

Such  pipes  should  have  the  flanges  riveted  on.  In  the  smaller 
sizes  the  latter  are  first  forged  out  of  the  solid  and  then  turned  on 
the  inside  to  the  same  size  as  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  wl>ich  has  also 
been  turned  in  a  lathe.  The  flange  is  then  heated  and  shrunk  on  the 
pipe  and  afterwards  riveted  in  position. 

Of  the  many  patent  joints  for  wrought-iron  pipes,  one  of  the  liest 
known  is  Williams's.  Each  pipe  terminates  in  a  sliort  cone,  a  (Figs, 
460  and  461),  and  is  provided  with  a  loose  flange ^  h.  The  joint  is  made 
by  introducing  a  double  cone-shaped  annulus,  Cj  and  screwing  the 
flanges  tightly  together.  An  india-rubber  ring  is  fitted  upon  each 
ferrule.  The  advantages  are,  the  small  amount  of  time  taken  Lo  make 
a  joint,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  pipes  can  be  connected  at  small 
angles,  whereby,  in  many  cases,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bends  is 


Fig.  459- 
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avoided.  They  possess  an  advantage  over  screwed  wrought-iron  pipes, 
as  they  are  not  weakened  by  having  threads  cut  on  them,  and  when 
galvanised,  no  part  is  subjected  to  corrosion,  as  is  the  case  when 
galvanised  pipes  are  screwed. 


Fig.  460. 


Fig.  461. 


Another  convenient  and  cheap  connection  is  Lewis's  joint.  Each 
pipe  is  provided  with  a  loose  flange,  a  a  (Figs.  462  and  463),  while 
the  ends  are  bent  back  at  right  angles  for  a  short  distance.  The  joint 
is  formed  by  an  annular  T-shaped  ring,  ft,  which  is  placed  between  two 
successive  pipes  with  a  thin  ring  of  india-rubber  or  similar  packing 
material  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  as  shown  by  the  thick  black 
line.  The  loose  flanges  are  then  slipped  up  to  the  ends,  bolts  passed 
between,  and  screwed  up  tight.  By  using  an  annular  ring  of  tri- 
angular section  these  pipes  can  be  worked  along  crooked  roads  with- 
out employing  bends  (Fig.  463). 


jm 


Fig.  462. 


Fig.  463. 


Figs.  464  and  465. 


Supporting  Pipes  in  Shaft. — The  ordinary  plan  is  to  provide  a 
main  bunton  of  timber  running  across  part  of  the  shaft,  upon  which 
two  smaller  pieces  are  fixed  at  right  angles,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
pipe  under  a  flange.  These  short  pieces  are  hollowed  out  to  fit  the 
pipe  perfectly.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  support  can  be  im- 
proved, and  it  is  invariably  employed  where  there  is  plenty  of  room. 
It,  however^  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  space,  because  the 
main  cross-piece  has  to  be  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  and  as  it 
has  to  bear  all  the  weight,  is  necessarily  large. 

In  a  shaft  where  room  was  valuable,  the  author  applied  the  method 
shown  in  Figs.  464  and  465.  A  bearer,  a,  was  fixed  at  right  angles 
to  the  brickwork  of  the  shaft.     Wrought-iron  pipes  were  employed. 
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as  the  flanges  on  them  took  up  considerably  less  space  tban  cast- 
iron  ones  would  have  done.  One  of  these  timber  pieces  was  fixed 
immediately  below  each  joint  of  the  pipe.  A  wrought-iron  gland,  6, 
with  two  screwed  pin-ends  passed  round  the  pipe  and  through  the 
timber  piece,  and  was  firmly  bound  against  the  tube  by  nuts  screwed 
as  tight  as  possible.  A  main  bearer  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  this  support- 
ing, in  a  great  measure,  the  weight  of  the  pij)es. 

Spear  Bods. — The  buckets,  or  plungers,  are  connected  to  the 
engine  through  the  medium  of  what  are  called  "spear  rods.''  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  these  consist  of  wood,  although  iron  and 
steel  are  sometimes  employed.  Since  those  above  have  to  support 
their  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  all  below,  the  upper  rods  must 
be  made  proportionately  large.  With  plunger-pumps,  the  rods  roust 
be  heavy  enough  to  force  up  the  column  of  water  before  them. 
Wooden  rods  are  preferably  made  of  Memel  or  pitch  pine,  except 
at  the  surface,  where  they  are  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature. 
Pine  is  more  readily  obtained  in  long  straight  lengths  free  from  knots. 
All  the  rods  should  be  exactly  the  same  length  in  order  to  be  inter- 
changeable and  should  be  as  long  as  can  be  conveniently  obtained, 
preferably  some  multiple  of  the  length  of  the  **  trees,"  say,  36  or  45 
feet.  The  wood  must  be  straight  in  the  grain,  free  from  sap  and 
knots,  and  if  pitch  pine  is  the  wood  employed,  those  logs  which  have 
not  been  tapped  for  their  resinous  fluid  should  be  obtained  if  possible. 
The  safe  load  for  wood  spears  is  5  cwts.  per  square  inch,  but  it  is 
often  advisable  to  make  them  larger  than  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
stiffness  which  is  important. 

If  rods  of  sufficient  sectional  area  cannot  be  obtedned,  they  are 
made  up  of  two  pieces,  the  joints  of  the  one  coming  into  the  centre 
of  the  other  set.  Single  rods  are  sometimes  jointed  by  cutting  the 
ends  slanting  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  the  connection  being  made 
by  an  iron  plate  on  both  sides  and  bolts  passed  through.  An  oak  wedge 
is  finally  driven  into  the  hole  in  the  centre  to  make  the  joint  quite 
firm  (Fig.  466),  but  this  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  wood  is  likely 
to  split.  The  bolts  are  not  passed  through  the  core  of  the  wood,  but 
alternately  on  either  side.  The  common  practice  is  to  cut  off  the  ends 
of  the  rods  square  and  to  bolt  connecting  plates  on  all  four  sides, 
details  of  such  a  joint,  in  rods  10  inches  square,  being  shown  on  Fig. 
467.  The  bolts  from  one  set  of  plates  are  halfway  between  those 
coming  from  the  other  set.  The  pins  have  square  heads,  and  are 
square  under  the  head  for  three  parts  of  their  length  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  their  turning  round  when  the  nuts  are  screwed  on. 
In  order  to  make  the  joint  as  solid  as  possible,  the  holes  through  the 
wood  are  bored  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  longer  distance  between 
than  the  corresponding  holes  are  drilled  through  the  strap  plates. 
When  the  bolts  are  driven  in,  the  two  ends  of  the  rods  are  thus 
forced  together  solid. 

Iron  rods  are  built  up  of  various  sections  fixed  together  with  bolts 
or  rivets,  usually  the  latter.  A  general  form  is  composed  of  two 
channel  pieces,  back  to  back,  and  two  flat  strips,  one  on  each  side, 
but  every  section  of  compound  girder  is  employed.  Solid  wrought- 
iron  rods  have  been  used  in  Germany  up  to  12  inches  diameter,  but 
only,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  up  to  8^  inches  in  Great  Britain. 
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The  diflBculties  of  making  an  efficient  joint  have  been  decreased 
by  Harvey's  patent,  where  the  rods,  which  are  made  in  lengths  of  about 
32  feet,  are  provided  with  collars  (a  a.  Figs.  468,  469,  and  470)  at  each 
end  forged  solid.  All  the  collars  are  turned  to  the  same  gauge,  but 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  shoulder  where  the  rod  joins  the  collar 
should  be  slightly  round  and  not  turned  down  square,  or  a  breakage 
will  probably  result  at  that  point.  The  clasps,  b  6,  are  made  in  halves, 
and  are  usually  forged  in  a  die,  and  machined  to  the  same  gauge  as  the 
collars.     These  clasps  have  a  hole  through  the  centre  to  allow  a  key  to 
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Fig.  467. 


Figs.  468,  469,  and  47a 


be  driven  in,  and  there  is  a  keyway  of  equal  size  cut  in  the  end  of 
the  collars  on  the  rod.  Two  eyebolts,  c  c,  for  lifting  purposes  are 
fitted  to  each  clasp  and  four  bolt  holes,  d  d,  are  drilled  through  each 
half.  In  fitting  the  joint  together,  two  collars  of  adjacent  rods  are 
put  against  one  another,  the  two  halves  of  the  clasp  brought  round 
them,  and  bolted  together  through  the  holes,  dd^hj  four  turned  bolts 
(see  plan)  having  gunmetal  nuts.  A  collar,  c,  is  then  placed  in  position 
in  the  central  hole  previously  referred  to,  and  a  key,  ^,  driven  firmly 
in,  wedging  the  two  rods  apart,  and  forcing  them  into  their  beds  in 
the  clasp  until  the  whole  joint  is  practically  solid. 
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The  use  of  iron  or  steel  rods  does  not  appear  objectionable  if 
they  are  made  strong  enough  to  prevent  crystallisation,  and  proper 
means  taken  to  preserve  them  froQi  corrosion  or  from  the  effects  of 
acid  water.  In  shafts  where  the  rods  are  alternately  wet  and  dry, 
iron  ones  are  preferable  to  wooden  ones,  but  the  latter  are  superior  to 
the  former  if  constantly  kept  moist,  or  if  submerged.  In  some 
countries  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  iron  in  place  of  wood,  on  account 
of  climatic  or  other  conditions,  but  in  probably  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
wooden  pump-rods  are  used,  and  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these 
are  pitch  pine ;  under  ordinary  conditions  nothing  can  compare  with 
them  for  cheapness  and  general  convenience. 

Guides  and  Banging  Beams. — The  effectiveness  of  pump-rods 
is  materially  increased  by  good  staying  and  guiding,  while  catch 
pieces  and  cross-beams  must 
always  be  fixed  to  prevent  the 
rods  falling  down  the  shaft  in 
case  of  breakaga  One  such 
set  of  banging  beams  must  be 
put  in  each  lift,  while  guides 
will  be  placed  at  much  nearer 
intervals.  Figs.  471  and  472 
show  in  detail  the  construction 
of  such  appliances.  The  bang- 
ing beams  consist  of  six  oak 
baulks,  a  a,  built  into  the 
shaft,  three  in  front  and  three 
behind  the  pump -rod,  not 
touching  it,  but  placed  several 
inches  away.  Two  other  baulks, 
b  h,  are  placed  across  these  on 
both  sides  of  the  rod,  some 
2  inches  away,  while  on  the 
top  of  the  latter  two  further 
cross-pieces,  c  0,  are  fastened. 
The  rod  has  thus  to  work 
through  a  square  opening  with 
a  clearance  space  of  2  inches. 
To  keep  all  wear  off  the  pump- 
rods,  they  are  lined  with  hard- 
wood rubbing  pieces  i|  inches 
thick,  while  similar  lining 
pieces  are  also  placed  on  the 
banging  beams  B,t  d  cL  The 
stroke  of  the  pump-rod  in  this 
case  is  6  feet,  so  to  allow  a 
clearance  at  half-stroke,  catches 
e  e  are  bolted  on  two  sides  of 
the  rod,  3  feet  and  ^  inch 
away  from  the  hardwood  liners 
d  d,  while  for  greater  security, 
hardwood  keys  are  afterwards  driven  into  grooves  cut  both  in  the 
catch  pieces  and  the  rods.  These  catch  pieces  only  touch  the  banging 
beams  when  the  engine  exceeds  its  stroke,  or  the  rods  break. 


Figs.  471  and  472. 
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Conneotions  to  Bods. — Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  bucket 
lifts  can  be  lengthened,  it  is  common  to  find  one  of  these  at  the  bottom 
and  plungers  higher  up  the  shaft.  This  necessitates  attaching  the 
plungers  to  the  main  spear  rods  by  some  form  of  connection.  In 
general,  water  from  great  depths  is  not  forced  or  lifted  to  the  surface 
in  one  operation,  but  in  a  number  of  stages,  each  of  which  is  called 
a  lift.  It  is,  therefore,  common  to  find  the  main  pumping-rod  going 
direct  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  with  plungers  attached  to  it  at 
intervals.  These  connections  are  often  made  by  the  method  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  457,  or  by  the  better  plan  of  employing  a  special  casting 
with  a  serrated  edge  next  to  the  rods,  a  series  of  stirrup-shaped  bolts 
binding  the  two  firmly  together  (Fig.  473).  This  connection  is  suit- 
able for  most  ordinary  situations,  but  for 
heavy  work  the  best  plan  is  to  fork  the 
main  rod  (A  B,  Fig.  474),  instead  of  placing 
the  plungers  at  the  side.  The  plunger  is 
then  fixed  in  the  line  of  the  rods,  the 
latter  being  continued  on  either  side,  joinr 
ing  again  afterwards. 

Valves. — The  speed  at  which  pumps 
may  be  worked  depends  in  a  g^eat  measure 
on  the  construction  of  the  valves,  which 
should  open  easily,  giving  full  passage,  and 
close  quickly  without  any  shock.  Small 
lifts  of  the  valves  are  a  necessity  if  the 
pumps  are  to  work  quickly,  and  indeed 
are  an  advantage,  as  both  the  shock  of 
closing  and  the  "slip"  of  water  are  re- 
duced "Slip"  is  the  quantity  of  water 
which  escapes  back  through  the  valve 
before  it  closes  for  the  return  stroke,  and 
with  worn  or  bad  valves,  the  loss  is  so 
great  that  the  efiiciency  of  the  pump  is 
seriously  reduced.  The  simplest  kind  of 
valve  is  that  in  which  a  flap  works  on  a 
hinge.  This  is  the  type  used  on  the 
buckets  and  clacks  of  suction  pumps,  but 
it  consists  of  two  flaps  instead  of  one 
(Fig.  47S);  clack-valves  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
instead  of  fixing  the  hinges  of  the  flaps,  they  work  within  guides, 
and  the  whole  is  free  to  move  upwards  a  few  inches,  thus  giving  a 
greater  area  of  water  passage  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke. 
For  pumping  dirty  or  gritty  water,  the  old  butterfly  valve  with  leather 
faces  is  probably  better  than  any  other,  but  experiments  have  proved 
that  such  type  gave  7  J  per  cent,  more  slip  than  a  double  beat  valve. 

A  valve  largely  employed  for  pumps  of  moderate  capacity  for  lifts 
of  300  to  500  feet  is  the  single  beat  one  (Fig.  476).  The  spindle  is 
fitted  with  alternate  discs  of  india-rubber  and  sheet-iron,  the  lift  of 
the  valve  being  determined  by  the  amount  of  compression  of  the 
india-rubber  discs. 

For  lifts  up  to  300  feet,  india-rubber  disc  valves  give  good  results. 
An  india-rubber  disc  is  fixed  over  the  centre  of  a  grid,  and  on  the 
water  rushing  through   the  holes  is  lifted  at  the  edges,  and  im- 


Fig.  473. 
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mediately  shuts  again  at  the  return  stroke.  In  the  ordinary 
construction,  as  the  disc  drops  in  the  same  place  each  time,  it  is 
soon  cut  away  by  the  bars  in  the  grid.  To  remove  this  disadvantage, 
Jos.  Evans  <&  Sons  fix  a  small  brass  collar  (a,  Fig.  477)  in  the 
centre  of  the  disc,  6,  and  place  it  on  a  spindle.  Instead  of  the  passages 
through  the  grid  being  vertical,  they  are  placed  at  an  inclination, 
with  the  result  that  the  water  flows  obliquely,  and  turns  the  rubber 
disc  slightly  at  each  stroke,  causing  it  to  drop  in  a  different  place 
each  time.    In  their  later  construction  of  valve,  the  holes  through  the 


Fig.  475- 
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Fig.  477. 


Fig.  478. 


seat  are  made  vertical,  but  the  disc  has  teeth  cut  all  round  its  cir- 
cumference, such  teeth  being  inclined;  the  action  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  former  case,  but  the  cost  has  been  reduced.  Such  a  valve  is 
superior  to  a  metal  one  up  to  certain  pressures,  especially  where  the 
water  is  gritty  and  dirty. 

For  heavy  pressures,  nothing  gives  better  results  than  the  Oomish, 
or  double  beat,  valve  (Fig.  478).  These  have  been  applied  to  pumps 
9  inches  diameter,  working  under  700  feet  head,  and  have  given  every 
satisfaction.  For  larger  pumps,  instead  of  employing  one  valve, 
which  would  be  very  unwieldy  and  often  get  broken,  multiple  valves 
are  used — that  is  to  say,  several  double  beats  are  arranged  in  a 
cluster.  At  the  Bradley  pumping  engine,  where  the  plungers  are  27 
inches  diameter,  there  are  seven  such  valves  working  on  gutta-percha 
beats  in  each  clack-box. 
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Valves  are  generally  constructed  of  brass  or  gun-metal,  except  in 
the  case  of  very  heavy  pressures  where  they  have  been  made  out  of 
a  special  quality  of  steel.  The  <* beats'*  are  usually  of  gun-metal, 
but  often  the  upper  one  is  of  guttarpercha,  or  better  still  a  high  grade 
of  leather  such  as  hippopotamus  hide. 

Quadrants  and  Cotinterbalanoing. — ^For  any  type  of  horizontal 
engine  fixed  at  the  surface,  quadrants  have  to  be  employed  to  change 
the  direction  of  motion.  If  two  lifts  are  used,  quadrants  are  placed 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  so  connected  that  one  is  making 
the  up  stroke,  while  the  other  is  making  the  down  stroke.  In  such 
case,  the  quadrant  consists  simply  of  an  L-piece,  as  one  balances  the 
other ;  but  where  only  one  lift  is  employed,  the  quadrant  is  made  of 
±-8hape,  and  a  balance  weight  placed  on  one  end.  Instead  of  using 
wooden  quadrants,  wrought-iron  or  steel  girders  are  common. 

Almost  invariably,  the  weight  of  the  rods  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  water  in  the  rising  main,  and  unless  they  were  counterbalanced 
the  engine  would  run  at  such  an  irregular  speed  as  would  cause 
severe  shocks  and  strains  throughout  all  the  working  parts.  In 
general,  the  balance  is  obtained  by  adding  weights  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  quadrant  to  which  the  pump-rods  are  attached,  while  in 
the  case  of  deep  mines,  additional  balance  quadrants  or  <<  bobs  **  are 
placed  at  such  intervals  down  the  shaft  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
requires.  A  forcible  illustration  of  how  great  the  difference  is,  is 
afforded  by  an  actual  instance  where,  taking  the  top  lift  only,  130 
yards  of  lo-inch  square  rods  with  their  strapping  plates  and  the 
plunger  and  its  connection  to  the  rods,  weigh  8 '382  tons,  while  the 
water  in  the  9  inches  diameter  rising  main  only  weighs  4*807  tons,  a 
difference  of  3  5 7 5  tpns.  As  the  engine  here  is  double-acting,  if  it  is 
to  exert  the  same  power,  both  on  the  in  stroke  and  out  stroke,  a  weight 
equal  to  half  the  sum  of  8*382  and  3*575,  or  5*978  tons,  will  have  to 
be  put  on  the  end  of  the  quadrant  opposite  to  the  pump-rods. 

An  ingenious  balanced  beam  was  exhibited  at  the  1889  Paris 
Exhibition,  the  design  being  due  to   Mr.  Rossigneux,  which  really 


Fig.  479- 

acts  as  a  regenerator,  helping  the  weight  of  the  rods  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  stroke,  and  gradually  exerting  more  and  more  resistance 
until  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  resistance  is  greatest  and  the  rods 
are  brought  slowly  to  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  engine  starts 
to  return,  the  beam,  which  at  the  termination  of  the  down  stroke  was 
exercising  its  greatest  resistance  to  motion  in  that  direction,  is 
naturally  in  the  most  favourable  position  to  help  the  engine,  but  as 
the  stroke  progresses,  the  beam  gives  less  and  less  resistance  until  at 
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the  end  it  gives  least  of  all.  This  action  is  secured  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  Instead  of  the  beam  turning  about  a  fixed  shaft  as  centre, 
it  has  a  curved  bearing  surface  (a  6,  Fig.  479)  rolling  on  a  plane,  and 
consequently  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  arms  alters  con- 
tinually throughout  the  stroke.  At  the  commencement  the  counter- 
poise weight  is  at  its  lowest  position,  and  the  leverage  at  which  it 
acts  is  the  shortest,  while  the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed  at  the 
termination  of  the  stroke.  The  use  of  this  appliance  at  Moutram- 
bert  Colliery,  St.  Etienne,  enabled  an  engine  which  was  originally 
under  its  work,  to  run  at  an  increased  speed  with  safety. 

Cornish  Ftunping  Engines. — This  type  of  engine,  which  is  still 
largely  employed  for  pumping  operations,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  480. 
It  consists  of  a  single  cylinder,  with  its  piston- rod  connected  to  one 
end  of  a  beam,  the  pump-rods  being  attached  to  the  other.  It  is  a 
single-acting  engine,  steam 
being  admitted  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  piston, 
causing  the  engine  to  make 
its  in-stroke.  An  equili- 
brium valve  isthenopened, 
and  steam  passes  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  piston ; 
the  pressure  is  then  equal 
on  both  sides.  The  weight 
of  the  pump-rods  causes 
the  outward  stroke.  Com- 
munication is  now  opened 
between  the  lower  side 
of  the  piston  and  the 
condenser,  a  vacuum 
formed,  and  steam  re- 
admitted to  the  upper  side 
of  the  piston.  This  engine 
was  designed  by  Watt,  and 
remains  at  the  present 
time  as  he  left  it.  The 
valves  are  opened  and 
closed  at  the  proper  time 
by  tappet  rods,  regulated 
by  a  cataract.  Any  number  of  strokes  per  minute  can  be  obtained, 
although  from  the  massiveness  of  the  machinery,  speed  must 
necessarily  be  slow ;  in  addition,  a  pause  is  made  between  the 
successive  strokes,  during  which  the  valves,  or  clacks,  have  time  to 
close,  thus  reducing  any  chance  of  shock.  It  is  a  large  piece  of 
machinery,  very  expensive  in  itself,  and  also  to  work,  but  when  once 
in  operation  requires  little  attention,  has  a  very  high  efiiciency,  and 
its  wearing  capacity  is  almost  unlimited. 

In  these  days  of  high  boiler  pressures,  the  ordinary  single-acting 
Cornish  pumping  engine  is  doomed,  as  it  is  an  engineering  impossibility 
to  obtain  efficiency  with  expansion  in  one  cylinder.  Even  when  a 
moderate  degree  of  expansion  is  carried  out,  the  action  during  the 
stroke  is  irregular,  and  great  strains  are  thrown  on  to  the  pump.  In 
certain  circumstances,  however,  when  all  the  work  of  the  steam  is 
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done  on  the  up  stroke  of  the  engine,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a 
single-acting  engine,  and  consequently  the  Cornish  cycle  of  steam 
distribution  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  H.  Davey  in  designing  a  com- 
pound engine  for  the  Basset  Mines,  Cornwall.  Each  of  the  two 
cylinders  are  single-acting,  and  on  steam  being  admitted  to  the  under 
side  of  the  high  and  the  upper  side  of  the  low-pressure  piston,  a 
weight  of  pump-rods  is  raised,  which  on  the  return  stroke  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  pump  resistance,  without  any  help  from  the  engine. 
The  return  stroke  is  effected  by  opening  equilibrium  valves,  uniting 
the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  each  cylinder.     No  change  occurs  during 

this  stroke  in  the  quantity  of  steam 
contained  in  the  cylinders,  a  single 
transfer  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
piston  being  all  thiatt  takes  place,  whtle 
in  the  succeeding  indoor  stroke  the 
steam  thus  transferred  passes  from  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  to  the  low-pres- 
sure one,  and  that  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  passes  to  the  condenser.  In 
this  manner  cylinder  condensation  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  because  the 
steam  end  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
is  never  brought  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  low  pressure,  nor  the 
steam  end  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
with  the  condenser. 

Bull  Engine. — To  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  machinery  and  erections,  the 
Cornish  Bull  engine  (Fig.  481)  is  often 
employed.  In  it  the  cylinder  is  placed 
directly  over  the  shaft,  and  the  piston- 
rod  connected  to  the  spear-rods.  It 
works  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
the  Cornish  engine. 
^  Davey  Differential  Engine. — Pumping  engines  have  been  called 
**  profit  eaters,"  and  attempts  are  always  being  made  to  reduce  both 
their  first  and  working  cost.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  working 
cost  of  any  engine  is  less  than  that  of  the  Cornish  type,  but  its  first 
cost  is  great,  and  it  is  liable  to  accident,  especially  in  sinking,  when 
what  is  known  as  a  "riding  column*'  often  occurs — that  is  to  say, 
some  obstruction  gets  in  one  of  the  valves  in  the  clack :  the  whole 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  is  thrown  on  the  engine  in  the 
return  stroke,  and  the  load  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  steam 
pressure,  instead  of  opposing  it.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this 
means  that  something  has  to  break,  although  to  reduce  the  risk, 
stops,  previously  alluded  to,  are  fixed  at  intervals,  to  prevent  the 
engine  going  too  far  either  on  its  out  stroke  or  on  its  in  stroke. 

To  remove  the  danger  Mr.  Henry  Davey  has  designed  a  gear, 
whereby  a  differential  motion  is  communicated  to  the  slide  valve 
which  is  connected  to  a  lever,  one  end  of  which  is  worked  by  the 
engine  piston,  while  the  other  receives  an  independent  motion  from 
a  subsidiary  piston  controlled  by  a  cataract.  The  action  of  the  gear 
will  be  readily  understood  from  Figs.  482  to  485,  and  the  following 
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description  given  by  Mr.  Davey.*      The  diagrams  are  not  drawn  to 
a  scale,  but  clearly  show  the  action  of  the  gear. 

The  main  slide  valve,  g,  is  actuated  by  the  piston-rod  through  a 
lever,  A,  turning  on  a  fixed  centre,  which  reduces  the  motion  to  the 
required  extent  and  reverses  its  direction.  The  valve  spindle  is  not 
coupled  direct  to  this  lever,  but  to  an  intermediate  lever,  /,  which  is 
joined  to  A  at  one  end,  while  the  other  end,  tn,  is  joined  to  the  piston- 
rod  of  a  small  subsidiary  steam  cylinder,  j^  which  has  a  motion 
independent  of  the  engine  cylinder,  its  slide  valve,  «,  being  actuated 
by  a  third  lever,  w,  coupled  at  one  end  to  Z,  and  moving  on  a  fixed 
centre,  /?,  at  the  other  end.  The  motion  of  the  piston  in  the  subsidiary 
cylinder,  y,  is  controlled  by  a  cataract  cylinder,  k^  on  the  same  piston- 
rod,  by  which  the  motion  of  this  piston  is  made  uniform  throughout 
th^  stroke ;  the  regulating  plug,  q^  can  be  adjusted  to  give  any  desired 
time  for  the  stroke. 


Fig.  482. 


Fig.  483. 


Fig.  484. 


Fig.  485. 


The  lever,  ly  has  not  any  fixed  centre  of  motion,  as  its  outer  end, 
m^  is  joined  to  the  piston-rod  of  the  subsidiary  cylinder,^*;  the  main 
valve,  g,  consequently  receives  a  differential  motion,  compounded  of  the 
separate  motion  given  to  the  two  ends  of  /.  If  this  lever  turned 
about  a  fixed  centre  at  the  end,  tn,  steam  would  be  cut  off  in  the  engine 
cylinder  at  a  constant  point  in  each  stroke ;  but  as  the  centre  of 
motion  at  the  end,  w,  shifts  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston,  j,  the  point  of  cut-off  also  moves,  and  is  dependent 
on  the  position  of  the  subsidiary  piston  at  the  moment  when  the  slide 
valve  closes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  engine  stroke  the  subsidiary 
piston  is  moving  in  the  same  direction,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  in 
Pig.  482,  and  in  the  instance  of  a  light  load,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  483, 
the  engine  piston,  having  less  resistance  to  encounter,  moves  off  at  a 
higher  speed,  and  soon  overtakes  the  subsidiary  piston  moving  at  a 
constant  speed  under  the  control  of  the  cataract;  the  closing  of  the 
main  valve,  ^,  is  consequently  accelerated,  causing  an  earlier  cut-off. 
With  a  heavy  load,  as  in  Fig.  484,  the  engine  piston,  encountering 
greater  resistance,  moves  off  more  slowly,  and  the  subsidiary  piston 
has  time  to  advance  further  in  its  stroke  before  it  is  overtaken,  thus 
retarding  the  closing  of  the  main  valve,  ^,  causing  it  to  cut-off  later. 
At  the  end  of  the  engine  stroke  (Fig.  485),  the  relative  positions 
become  reversed  from  Fig.  482,  in  readiness  for  the  commencement  of 
the  return  stroke.  A  retarding  gear  is  also  applied,  by  means  of 
*  InsL  Mech.  Eng.,  1874,  261. 
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which  any  pause  that  is  required  between  successiye  strokes  is  easily 
obtained. 

The  differential  gear  is  usually  controlled  by  a  subsidiary  engine 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  large  one.  It  consists  of  a  steam  cylinder 
(a,  Fig.  486)  driving  one  end  of  the  link,  6,  and  a  second  cylinder,  c» 
whose  piston-rod  opens  and  closes  the  valve  cylinder,  a,  by  tappets,  d  f/^ 
attached  to  the  valve  stalk.  The  speed  of  both  cylinders  a  and  h  can 
be  regulated  by  the  water  cataracts  c  and  f  to  any  desired  rate.  The 
outer  end  of  the  link,  6,  is  attached  by  a  rod,  ^,  to  a  rocking  shaft  con- 
nected to  the  pump  quadrant,  and  consequently  receives  a  motion 
proportionate  to  the  speed  at  which  the  epgine  travels.  The  valvea 
are  operated  by  a  rocking  shaft  controlled  by  a  rod,  A,  attached  to  the 
centre  of  the  link,  6,  and  as  both  the  ends  of  this  link  move,  it  follows 
that  the  central  point  to  which  the  rod,  A,  is  attached  has  a  differential 

motion.  The  arrangement 
is  such,  that  the  valves  of 
the  main  engine  are  opened 
when  the  link  h  travels  in. 
the  direction  in  which  the 
subsidiary  engine  tends  to 
move  it,  and  closed  when 
the  link  is  moved  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  main 
engine  tends  to  move  ir. 
As  the  speed  of  the  sub- 
sidiary engine,  a,  can  be 
regulated  by  the  cataract, 
y*,  it  can  be  set  to  give  the 
necessary  valve  opening  at 
any  required  speed,  but 
when  such  speed  is  ex- 
ceeded, either  by  a  de- 
creased load  or  increased 
steam  pressure,  the  main 
engine  gains  on  the  sub- 
sidiary engine,  and  acceler- 
ates the  closing  of  the  main 
valves.  The  second  small 
engine,  c,  is  employed  solely 


Fig.  486. 


to  drive  the  valve  of  the  subsidiary  engine,  a  ;  its  valve  is  opened 
and  closed  by  the  main  engine,  through  the  rod,  ^,  tappets,  i  i,  and 
link,  k^  connected  to  the  valve  Bpindle,  L  The  speed  of  this  engine  ia 
regulated  by  the  cataract,  «,  and  as  its  piston-rod  on  its  travel  opena 
the  valve  of  the  driving  engine,  a,  it  necessarily  follows  that  both 
the  main  engine  and  the  driving  engine  have  to  stop  untij  the  second 
small  engine  has  made  its  stroke.  The  cataract  regulation  enablea 
this  pause  to  be  adjusted  to  a  nicety. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  this  gear  was  brought  out,  and  long 
experience  has  proved  its  perfect  reliability.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
relative  economies  of  the  compound  engine,  with  which  this  arrange- 
ment is  connected,  and  that  of  the  Cornish  engine;  but  every  one  is 
agreed  on  the  merits  of  the  valve-gear,  and  it  is  becoming  quite 
common  to  find  it  applied  to  the  Cornish  engine.  .Mx.  Davey  menti*  na 
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an  instance  during  sinking  operations  where  the  bottom  clack  failed, 
and  90  yards  of  18-inch  column  was  riding  on  the  bucket,  and  the 
engine  continued  working  without  any  injury  whatever.  The  total 
weight  on  the  engtne  in  the  outward  stroke  was  7  or  8  tons,  aiul  in 
order  to  save  the  cylinder  covers  irom  being  carried  away,  steam  had 
to  be  admitted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  piston,  reversing  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  engine,  and  forming  a  cushion  in  front  of  the 
piston.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  differ- 
ential valve  gear,  but  as  the  engine  when  used  during  sinking  ia  gen- 
erally out  of  balance,  a  special  "shutter"  valve  is  recommended. 
Tlie  arrangement  consists  in  substitut- 
ing a  ported  valve  for  a  plain  D  slide 
valve  in  the  low-pressure  steam  chest, 
and  providing  an  adjustable  cut-off 
plate  with  which  either  port  can  at 
pleasure  be  wholly  or  partially  blanked. 
The  adjustment  is  made  Irom  the  out- 
side without  stopping  the  engine,  and 
both  shuts  off  steam  from  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  and  cushions  it 
against  the  high-pressure  piston  on 
the  side  on  which  it  is  applied  while 
leaving  the  other  side  entirely  un- 
affected. 

Suspended  Lifts. — When  water 
is  met  with  in  sinkings,  even  in  small 
quantities,  pumping  has  to  be  resorted 
to.  Owing  to  the  limited  space,  this 
is  not  only  a  difficult  but  a  very  expen- 
sive operation.  With  the  ordinary 
spear-rods  and  engine  at  the  surface, 
there  are  several  methods  for  dealing 
with  pumps  during  sinking,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  types 
— (a)  the  trees  may  be  permanently 
fixed  in  the  shaft  as  sinking  proceeds 
and  pipes  added  above  the  working 
barrel ;  such  system  requires  a  tele- 
scopic suction,  or  a  telescopic  pipe 
above  the  working  barrel,  and  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  lower 
part  of  the  pipes,  is  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  (b)  where  the  lift  is  slung 
by  ground  spears,  and  pipes  added  at  the  top  of  the  lift. 

With  this  suspended  lift  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  one  part 
of  the  shaft  into  which  the  suction  pipe  is  dipped  lower  than  the 
other.  An  ordinary  snore-piece  is  employed  (a,  Fig.  487),  above  which 
the  clack-piece  is  attached,  followed  by  the  working  barrel  and  riaing 
main  until  the  surface  is  reached.  Sometimes  projecting  pieces  are 
cast  on  each  side  of  either  the  suction  or  clack  pipe,  but  a  commoner 
plan  is  to  fix  two  wrought^iron  glands,  c,  underneath  a  flange.  These 
glands  receive  the  wrought-iron  ends  of  the  ground  spears,  c/,  which 
are  secured  in  their  place  by  cotters.     These  ground  spears  consist  of 


Fig.  487. 
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two  pieces  of  timber,  passing  down  each  side  of  the  pump,  and  thej 
carry  at  their  upper  ends  pulley  blocks,  «,  which  are  connected  to 
similar  pulleys,  /,  at  the  surface,  and  with  the  aid  of  ropes,  the  whole 
set  can  be  lowered  or  raised  as  necessity  requires.  For  additional 
security,  other  wrought-iron  glands  are  added,  which  not  only  steady 
the  lift,  but  strengthen  the  spears.  A  front  bearer,  or  collar  ring,  g, 
is  also  fixed  to  steady  the  pump,  and  prevent  any  movement,  which 
would  be  likely  to  take  place  through  the  up-and-down  motion  of  the 
pump-rods.  Other  cross-pieces,  6,  are  placed  to  serve  as  guides  for  the 
spear-rods.  The  ropes  from  the  pulleys  on  the  ground  spears  are 
wound  on  small  crab  engines  at  the  surface.  Pipes  are  added  at  the 
top  as  required. 

In  order  to  make  the  entire  column  more  rigid  and  less  likely  to 
swing  about  as  it  sometimes  does  when  susi)ended  on  ropes,  it  seems 


Fig.  488. 
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advisable  to  use  part  iron  and  part  wood  rods  from  one  end  of  the 
lift  to  the  other.  When  steam  winches  are  employed  to  lower 
sinking  pumps,  as  two  ropes  are  generally  attached  to  each  set,  there 
is  often  a  difficulty  in  lowering  both  equally.  To  remedy  this, 
Hathorn,  Davey  <fe  Co.  have  designed  a  lowering  tackle,  consisting  of 
a  pair  of  small  vertical  engines  (a,  Figs.  488  and  489)  with  cranks  at 
right  angles,  which  can  be  mounted  on  girders  placed  at  any  desired 
portion  of  the  shaft.  The  crank  shaft  of  the  engines  extends  out- 
wards on  either  side,  and  has  four  endless  screws  on  it  gearing  into 
four  cog-wheels,  6.  These  cog-wheels  have  long  screws,  c,  working 
through  nuts  through  their  centre,  and  consequently  when  the 
engines  work  they  revolve  the  shaft,  d,  and  the  endless  screws  on  it, 
which  in  their  turn  work  the  cog-wheels  and,  consequently,  either 
raise  or  lower  the  long  screws.     Clutches  worked  by  handles,  «,  are 
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provided  so  that 
either  set  can  be 
used  independently 
of  the  other.  This  is 
a  compact  and  use- 
ful appliance,  which 
allows  pipes  to  be 
changed  or  added  to 
with  a  minimum 
loss  of  time. 

A  complete  ar- 
rangement for  deal- 
ing with  large 
quantities  of  water 
by  an  engine  placed 
at  the  surface  is 
illustrated  in  Figs, 
490  and  491,  when 
operations  have 
reached  the  stage 
where  the  water 
met  with  in  the 
upper  portions  of 
the  shaft  has  been 
caught  in  a  lodge 
or  pound  room,  and 
is  being  dealt  with 
by  two  plunger  sets 
while  sinking  is  pro- 
ceeding lower  down 
under  two  suspen- 
ded bucket  lifts. 
Two  main  pump- 
rods,  A,  are  attached 
to  two  plungers,  B, 
which  draw  water 
through  the  suction 
pipes  and  valve  box, 
C,  and  force  it 
through  the  deli- 
very valves,  D,  into 
a  rising  main,  E, 
common  to  both 
rams.  The  drawing 
shows  how  this  is 
done,  and  also  the 
sluice  valves,  F,  for 
isolating  either  set 
of  valve  boxes  for 
repairs  or  attention. 
The  banging  beams, 
G,  the  catches,  H, 
on    the     rods,    the 


Figs.  490  and  491. 
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strapping  plates,  I,  the  guides,  J,  and  the  rubbing  boards,  K,  are  also 
indicated.  The  bucket-sinking  set  is  lowered  by  the  tackle,  L,  attached 
first  to  iron  rods  and  afterwards  to  wooden  ones,  M,  two  of  which  pro- 
ceed to  the  bottom,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pipes,  Q,  forming  the  bucket 
lift.  To  stiffen  the  arrangement  wrought-iron  binding  plates,  N,  shaped 
to  fit  the  pipes,  pass  across  from  one  suspension-rod,  M,  to  the  other,  and 
each  pair  is  held  in  position  bj  bolts.  O  is  the  snore-piece  and  clack- 
door,  P  the  bucket-door  piece,  and  R  the  rods  passing  down  the  pipes, 
Q.  These  rods  are  connected  to  the  bucket  at  the  lower  end,  and  are 
attached  to  the  main  rods  of  the  plunger  set  at  some  convenient  point, 
S,  above  the  plungers  by  a  similar  coupling  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig. 
457.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  bucket-set  rod  projects  upwards 
past  the  coupling.  Such  fastening  is  the  only  one  permissible,  because 
each  time  the  set  is  lowered  the  secondary  rods  have  to  go  with  it, 
and  consequently  the  main  plunger-rods  grip  the  bucketr-rods  at  a 
different  point. 

The  height  at  which  the  working  barrel  can  be  fixed  above  the 
water  depends  on  several  circumstances.  Theoretically,  the  distance 
is  34  feet,  because  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  balance  a 
column  of  water  at  that  height.  There  are,  however,  several  disturb- 
ing causes.  The  joints  are  never  perfectly  air-tight.  There  is  also 
a  certain  amount  of  friction  between  the  water  and  the  sides  of  the 
pipe,  which  increases  if  bends  are  present.  In  actual  practice  from 
27  to  30  feet  is  the  limit. 

Such  lifts  are  expensive  both  in  first  cost  and  in  maintenance. 
To  a  certain  extent  they  have  been  superseded  by  direct-acting  steam 
pumps  slung  in  the  shaft.  The  chief  recommendation  in  favour  of 
such  apparatus  is  its  comparative  lightness  and  fiexibility.  Only 
those  who  have  had  experience  with  both  systems  appreciate  the 
difference  between  having  the  huge,  heavy  inelastic  range  of  cast-iron 
pipes  and  bucket  lifts  in  the  bottom  of  a  sinking  pit,  and  the 
relatively  light  and  supple  range  of  wrought-iron  tubes  and  suspended 
pump.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  that  some  of  the 
heavily-watered  modem  sinkings  could  not  have  been  carried  on  with 
cast-iron  bucket  lifts,  but  neither  system  should  be  adopted  in  its 
entirety.  It  seems  better  to  use  suspended  direct-acting  pumps  to  sink 
with  until  sufficient  depth  is  obtained  for  the  first  lodge-room,  and 
then  to  put  in  a  plunger  set  worked  by  an  engine  on  the  surface, 
while  the  lighter  pumps  are  still  retained  for  the  actual  sinking 
beneath  the  lodge-room.  The  types  of  pumps  employed  are  described 
a  little  further  on.  Three  ranges  of  pipes  are  required — steam, 
exhaust,  and  rising  main,  all  of  which  are  of  wrought  iron.  Although 
differing  in  diameter,  they  should  all  be  of  equal  length,  so  that  when 
pipes  have  to  be  added  those  nearest  to  hand  can  be  put  in.  It  is  in 
attention  to  such  small  details  that  success  primarily  depends.  At  a 
sinking,  pipes  are  usually  wanted  in  a  hurry  and  there  is  rarely  time 
to  sort  over  a  heap  to  find  an  odd  length.  The  steam  pipe  is  supplied 
with  a  sliding  joints  and  a  sliding  suction  has  also  to  be  employed, 
as  the  whole  arrangement  is  only  moved  bodily  about  every  15  to  18 
feet  of  sinking.  These  telescopic  wind-boxes  consist  of  a  length  of 
pipe  terminating  in  a  stuffing-box  and  sliding  on  an  internal  pipe 
which  has  been  turned  in  a  lathe  (Fig.  492).  The  external  pipe 
carrying  the  snore-piece  is  suspended  by  an  ordinary  pair  of  blocks 
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attached  to  the  holes  (6  6,  Fig.  492),  while  the  internal  pipe  is  bolted 
to  the  rising  main  of  the  pump.  As  the  sinkers  clear  away  the  ground, 
the  snore-end  can  be  lowered  as  desired,  and  may  easily  be  raised  by 
the  blocks  for  a  short  distance  when  shots  are  to  be  fired.  The  amount 
of  elongation  allowed  is  in  excess  of  the  length  of  the  change  pipe,  and 
consequently  the  level  at  which  water  is  discharged,  and  that  of  the 
pump,  remains  constant  until  the  sinking  has 
proceeded  so  far  that  a  new  pipe  has  to  be 
added. 

At  Denaby  Main  Oolliery,  Yorkshire,*  the 
pumps  were  suspended  by  two  ropes  worked 
by  a  steam  crab,  and  the  steam,  exhaust,  and 
delivery  pipes  were  all  clamped  together  and 
fastened  to  the  ropes.  The  clamps  were  formed 
of  two  pieces  of  iron  about  4  inches  by  i  inch 
(Fig.  493),  bent  and  curved  to  fit  the  pipes 
and  ropes,  and  bolted  together  between  each 
pipe.  With  this  arrangement  nearly  100  yards 
were  sunk  in  one  lift,  but  as  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  get  through  the  water,  a  tank  was 
placed  about  60  yards  from  the  top. 

At  Oanklow  Sinking,  Yorkshire,  t  a  large 
quantity  of  water  was  successfully  dealt  with 
by  pulsometers,  which  were  all  of  No.  10  size 
and  capable  of  pumping  50,000  gallons  of  water 
per  hour.  They  were  suspended  on  one  side 
of  the  shaft  by  heavy  chains,  to  which  the 
steam  and  delivery  pipes  were  clamped  as  at 
Denaby  Main  Colliery.  At  a  depth  at  some- 
thing under  30  yards,  which  is  the  limit  of 
the  pulsometer's  power,  a  tank  was  fixed  in 
the  shaft,  and  a  man  stood  on  a  platform  adjoin- 
ing, to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  and  see  that 
the  two  lifts  kept  pace  with  each  other.  At 
the  worst  period,  150,000  gallons  per  hour 
were  pumped  with  two  lifts  of  three  pulsometers  each,  arranged  one 
above  the  other. 


Fig.  494. 

With  an  ordinary  cast-iron  snore-piece,  breakages  through  shot 
firiug  are  common.     At  Oanklow  an  excellent  form  of  wind-bore  was 
*  BrU.  80c  Min,  Stud,,  xiv.,  56.  f/Wd.,  xiv.,  52. 
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employed.  It  consisted  of  three  wrought-iron  plates  (a  a  a,  Fig.  494), 
the  bottom  one  blank,  the  other  two  with  a  hole  the  size  of  the 
suction  pipe  through  them.  The  lower  flange  of  the  cast-iron  pipe 
was  bolted  to  the  top  plate,  and  the  three  flanges  were  fastened 
together  by  a  large  number  of  small  bolts,  covered  with  iron  ferrules, 
which  being  loose,  withstood  the  shots,  the  whole  forming  a  grating 

or  cage.  The  ferrules  served  the  double 
purpose  of  protecting  the  bolts  and  of 
keeping  the  horizontal  plates  in  their 
proper  position. 

Even  with  wrought-iron  snore-pieces, 
considerable  damage  is  often  done  to  the 
pipes  of  the  rising  main  by  shots,  more 
especially  to  the  sliding  wind-bore  which 
sometimes  gets  dented  so  that  the  inner 
tube  cannot  slide  properly.  Such  damage 
may  be  prevented  to  a  large  extent  by 
enclosing  the  sliding  suction  in  an  annulai' 
shield  (a  a,  Fig.  492)  made  out  of  strong 
boiler  plate.  The  method  of  connecting 
this  up  to  the  sliding  tube  and  the  snore- 
piece  by  angle-iron  rings  bolted  to  a 
horizontal  plate,  0,  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

Although  such  a  shield  prevents  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  damage,  it 
does  not  relieve  the  pipe  flanges  above 
from  the  serious  shocks  they  often  receive 
when  the  sinkers  carelessly  neglect  to 
raise  the  wind- bore  before  blasting,  nor 
indeed  from  the  blows  of  pieces  of  debris 
which  are  often  thrown  violently  against 
the  lower  pipes  by  overcharged  shots, 
even  when  the  snore-piece  has  been 
lifted  as  far  as  possible.  The  difliculty 
has  been  overcome  by  Mr.  James  Keen 
who,  at  the  Maypole  Sinking,  Wigan, 
employed  a  flexible  coupling  between  the 
shielded  wind-bore  and  the  pump.  This 
consisted  of  a  length  of  armoured  hose 
(a,  Figs.  495  and  496)  slipped  over  -| 
shaped  ferrules,  6,  and  secured  there  by 
three  ordinary  glands,  e.  As  this  hose 
would  not  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  pipes  hanging  below  it,  four 
pieces  of  chain  were  connected  between  the  two  ferrules  by  eye  bolts, 
d  </,  having  screwed  ends  and  two  nuts,  one  below  and  the  other  above 
the  flange,  to  permit  of  ready  adjustment.  The  lower  pipes  are  con- 
sequently free  to  swing  about  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  all  shock  to 
the  working  parts  of  the  pump  is  avoided. 

DIRECT-ACTING  STEAM  PUMPS.— With  any  type  of  engine 
fixed  at  the  surface  the  first  cost  is  great,  both  for  the  engine  itself  and 
for  its  pit  work.     As  considerable  power  is  required  to  lift  the  great 


495  and  496. 
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weight  of  rods  hanging  in  the  shaft,  the  engine  has  to  be  made 
larger  than  if  such  were  absent.  It  has  consequently  become  common, 
instead  of  employing  such  type  of  engine,  to  fix  the  pumps  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  and  force  the  water  to  the  surface.  The  disad- 
vantages here  are — conveying  bteam  underground,  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  exhaust-steam,  and  the  liability  for  the  pump  itself 
to  be  **  drowned,"  if  the  lodge-  or  sump-room  is  not  large. 

The  objections  to  introducing  steam  are  counterbalanced  by  the 
convenience  of  using  the  pumps,  for  their  portability  and  the  ea^e 
with  which  they  may  be  worked  is  considerable.  The  exhaust  steam, 
except  with  the  larg^^r  pumps,  can  be  got  rid  of  by  several  devices. 
The  liability  to  drowning  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  avoided  by  fixing 
the  pump  in  a  special  chamber,  and  only  allowing  as  much  water  to 
pass  into  it  as  the  pump  can  raise.  This  is  usually  done  by  a  self- 
acting  tap  and  ball  arrangement. 

Such  pumps  can  be  applied  to  lifts  of  a  thousand  feet,  as  the  water 
is  always  flowing  in  the  same  direction,  the  movement  during  the 
reversal  of  the  stroke  being  kept  up  by  an  air  reservoir.  The  cost  is 
low,  breakages  are  rare,  and  the  space  occupied  by  them  in  the  shaft 
is  small.  To  lessen  the  difficulty  of  working  the  engine  and  keeping 
the  room  for  it  open,  they  are  constructed  long,  narrow,  and  low. 
With  the  single  cylinder  engines,  the  resistance  of  the  pump  plunger 
is  practically  constant,  and  steam  has  to  be  admitted  nearly  through- 
out the  stroke.  The  economies  resulting  from  expansive  working 
have  consequently  to  be  sacrificed  unless  compound  engines  are 
adopted.  Even  then,  the  number  of  expansions  which  can  be  obtained 
are  very  limited,  while  the  cost  of  the  pump  is  considerably  increased. 
While  the  surface  engine  is  probably  worked  at  a  smaller  expense 
than  even  the  very  highest  type  of  underground  pump,  yet  its  first 
cost  is  so  much  larger  that  in  some  cases  the  extra  interest  on  capital 
invested  may  amount  to  as  much  as  the  saving  resulting  from  its 
working  economy.  When,  however,  underground  pumps  are  placed 
in  such  risky  situations  that  they  have  to  be  duplicated  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  being  lost  by  flooding  this  advantage 
disappears. 

As  with  the  other  type,  they  are  capable  of  being  divided  into  two 
classes — bucket  and  plunger — and  in  addition,  may  be  single-  and 
double-acting.  For  clean  water,  the  bucket  pump  with  cup  leathers 
is  the  best  up  to  400  to  500  feet  head,  as  the  packing  is  easily  replaced 
— any  ordinary  mechanic  can  do  it — and  its  cost  is  less  to  commence 
wiih.  For  gritty  water  and  high  lifts  the  plunger  types  are  prefer- 
able, as  they  are  outside-packed,  and  any  leakage  is  easily  detected. 
Double-acting  pumps  are  certainly  preferable  to  single-acting  ones. 
The  latter  only  deliver  water  at  each  alternate  stroke ;  their  capacity 
is  balf  that  of  a  double-acting  one,  and  the  column  of  water  is  brought 
to  rest  after  each  stroke,  and  has  to  be  started  again.  In  all  cases, 
the  stroke  should  be  made  as  long  as  possible,  as  to  obtain  a  given 
piston  speed  fewer  strokes  are  required;  the  direction  of  motion  is  not 
changed  so  often,  there  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  valves,  and  less 
shock  to  the  diflerent  parts. 

Among  the  many  excellent  pumps  before  the  mining  public,  those 
of  Jos.  Evans  &  Sons  are  in  great  favour.  They  are  strong,  well- 
designed  machines,  perform  the  work  they  are  stated  to  do,  and  are 
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easily  managed  by  any  ordinary  attendant.  They  will  restart  them- 
selves if  stopped  by  want  of  steam,  Hnd  require  little  sapervision.  It 
may  appear  invidious  to  single  out  one  particular  firm,  but  this  is 
done  because  it  is  impossible  to  give  descriptions  of  even  a  portion 
of  the  many  good  pumps  which  are  at  work,  to  which  the  remarks 
made  above  may  apply  equally  well. 

The  steam  end  of  Evans's  Cornish  pump  consists  of  an  ordinary 
piston  fitted  with  Tonkin's  valve,  which  is  a  steam-moved  one,  con- 
sisting of  a  smaller  jilunger  inside  a  larger  one,  the  latter  carrying  a 
common  slide  valve.  The  steam  chest  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  bottom  of  the  steam  port  on  the  same  level  as  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  ;  the  whole  of  the  condensed  steam  is  carried 
out  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  the  necessity  for  drain  cocks 
avoided.  There  is  no  extraneous  gear  whatever ;  the  pumps  will  start 
at  any  point  of  the  stroke,  there  being  no  dead  centre,  and  they  can 
be  worked  by  compressed  air.  The  double-acting  plunger  pump,  with 
the  pump  end  half  in  section,  is  shown  in  Fig.  497. 


Fig.  497. 

All  the  pump  parts  are  of  cylindrical  form,  and  the  various  portions 
are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  renewed  without  necessitating  an 
entirely  new  pump.  The  valve  boxes  are  constructed  to  work  against 
very  heavy  pressure,  every  valve  is  easy  of  access,  and  may  be  readily 
got  at  and  renewed  when  required. 

With  the  ordinary  form  of  direct-acting  steam  pumps,  the  motion 
is  a  purely  reciprocating  one.  To  make  them  work  more  smoothly 
and  regularly,  and  also,  perhaps,  with  more  economy,  flywheels  are 
added ;  such  type  lose  the  advantage  of  compactness,  which  is  so 
valuable  for  underground  use. 

Worthington  Pumps.— In  this  type,  two  pumps  are  placed  side 
by  side,  the  valve  of  each  cylinder  deriving  its  motion  through  levers, 
iSzic.,  coupled  to  the  piston-rod  of  the  opposite  cylinder.  When  the  one 
piston  has  nearly  completed  its  stroke,  the  piston  of  the  second 
cylinder  is  put  into  motion,  and  in  turn  gives  effect  to  the  slide  valve 
and  piston  of  the  first  cylinder.  The  great  advantage  is  that,  as  the 
second  piston  starts  to  move  just  at  the  moment  when  the  first  piston 
is  completing  its  stroke,  a  steady  and  uniform  flow  is  obtained  in  the 
delivery  main.  The  column  of  water  is  never  entirely  stopped,  and 
any  recoil  or  shock  is  prevented.  As  one  or  other  of  the  steam  valves 
is  always  open,  the  pump  will  start  at  any  point  in  the  stroke.      At 
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the  present  time  every  one  is  manufacturing  the  duplex  pump,  and 
they  are  rapidly  replacing  the  single  cylinder  form.  For  heavy 
pressures,  they  are,  undoubtedly,  superior  to  all  others.  They  are 
open  to  the  objection  that  if  one  pump  meets  with  an  accident,  both 
become  useless,  that  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  very  short,  and  that 
the  pistons  seldom  travel  their  full  stroke. 

Evans  Duplex. — To  obtain  a  longer  and  complete  stroke,  Messrs. 
Evans  have  patented  a  duplex  arrangement  of  their  Oornish  steam 
pump,  each  of  which  has  Tonkin's  valves,  and  can  be  worked 
independently  of  the  other  in  case  of  breakdown.  The  valves  of  each 
cylinder  are  actuated  by  steam  taken  from  the  opposite  cylinder 
through  cross-over  pipes,  while  the  position  of  these  pipe  connections 
with  the  cylinders  is  such  that  the  pistons  are  never  at  the  ends  of  their 
stroke  at  the  same  time.     Fig.  498  shows  in  plan  the  steam  distribution 


Fig.  498. 


gear  of  two  complete  compound  tandem  engines,  with  high-pressure 
cylinders,  24  inches  diameter,  low-pressure  cylinders,  44  inches 
chameter,  by  36  inches  stroke,  made  for  the  Miike  Coal  Mines, 
Japan,  to  raise  2000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  600  feet  high. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  two  engines  work  together  on  the 
duplex  principle,  but  either  may  be  kept  working  while  the  other  is 
at  rest  The  disconnection  of  the  two  sets  of  gear  is  effected  by  the 
manipulation  of  certain  stop  valves,  and  can  be  done  very  quickly. 

The  cross-over  pipes  are  clearly  shown,  and  as  these  communicate 
with  small  port  holes,  which  have  to  be  uncovered  by  the  pistons 
before  the  valves  are  reversed,  and  as  the  pistons  cannot  reverse  until 
the  valves  have  done  so,  the  full  stroke  of  the  piston  is  ensured. 
They  are  claimed  to  be  more  economical  in  steam  than  the  ordinary 
duplex,  because  cushioning  the  piston  is  not  so  necessary,  and  con- 
sequently clearance  spaces  are  cut  down  to  the  finest  limits,  while 
they  are  more  simple,  because  in  place  of  the  levers,  rocking  shafts, 
&C.,  employed  to  move  the  valves  of  the  ordinary  duplex,  the  proper 
distribution   of  steam  is   secured   by   the  steam   itself  through  the 
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medium  of  the  small  cross-over  pipes.  Where  capital  cost  is  an 
important  consideration  they  are  a  decided  convenience,  as  one  pump 
can  be  bought  first,  and  duplicated  when  circumstances  are  favourable. 
These  engines,  too,  need  not  be  so  large  as  ordinary  duplex  ones  to 
deal  with  the  same  quantities  of  water,  because  they  can  be  run  at  a 
higher  piston  speed  with  safety. 

Tipton  Compound. — To  obtain  the  advantages  of  compounding 
without  sacrificing  any  of  the  conveniences  attendant  on  the  use  of  a 
single-cylinder  engine  in  confined  situations,  Messrs.  Howl  and 
Attwood  designed  a  pump,  whose  steam  cylinder,  shown  in  Figs. 
499  ^o  5^1}  is  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  centre  of  its  length  by  the 
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annular  ring,  a.  The  two  pistons,  b  and  c,  are  connected  by  the  trunk, 
dy  leaving  an  annular  space  between  it  and  the  cylinder  walls.  Such 
space  forms  the  high-pressure  cylinders,  in  which  steam  acts  on  the 
annular  ring  formed  by  the  difference  in  diameter  between  the  outside 
cylinder  and  inner  trunk.  The  same  steam  is  then  conveyed  to  the 
outer  end  of  piston  b  or  c,  and  acts  on  the  low-pressure  areas,  which 
are  hero  the  full  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  are  consequently  larger, 
so  that  expansion  must  take  place.  There  is  only  one  valve,  I  /,  which 
is  moved  to  and  fro  by  steam  conveyed  alternately  from  the  high- 
pressure  areas  by  the  pipes  e  and  /,  Ste^m  admission  takes  place 
through  the  centre,  m,  of  this  valve  alternately  by  the  passages  g  and  h 
to  the  high-pressure  annuli,  thence  to  the  low-pressure  side  of  the 
pistons,  and  finally  to  the  exhausts,  t  and  k. 

The  illustration  shows  the  engine  terminating  its  stroke  from 
right  to  left,  with  the  steam  pressing  on  the  pistons  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  the  exhaust,  t,  being  in  direct  communication 
with  the  outer  end  or  low-pressure  side  of  b.  When  the  piston,  6,  has 
travelled  far  enough  to  uncover  the  port-hole  connected  to  the  pipe,  «, 
the  high-pressure  steam  passes  from  the  annulus  to  the  back  of  the 
piston- valve,  1 1,  and  drives  it  to  the  right  hand,  closing  the  passage,  m 
to  gy  but  opening  it  to  h,  while  the  low-pressure  side  of  piston  c  is  opened 
to  communication  with  k.  At  the  same  time  the  high-pressure  steam, 
which  during  the  last  stroke  acted  on  the  annulus  of  piston  6,  is 
conveyed  through  g  (which  has  been  opened  to  n  by  the  travel  of  the 
valve)  to  the  low-pressure  side  of  the  same  piston. 

Apart  from  the  conveniences  of  the  arrangement,  the  pump  is 
necessarily  more  economical  than  an  ordinary  direct-acting  one,  while, 
as  the  heat  is  contained  in  one  cylinder,  there  is  less  radiation  than 
when  compounding  with  two  cylinders.  The  rate  of  expansion  may 
be  varied,  if  desired,  by  replacing  the  trunk  and  division  ring  by  one 
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of  smaller  or  larger  diameter,  without  interfering  with  the  outer 
cylinder  and  valve  gear.  Owing  to  the  placing  of  the  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  an  unusual  position,  all  condensation  water 
drains  into  the  lowest  point  of  the  valve  chest,  from  whence  it  can 
readily  be  removed  by  a  pipe  connection  to  any  ordinary  steam  trap  ; 
steam  economy  is  thus  increased  by  keeping  the  cylinder  dry. 

Biedler  Pump. — The  principal  feature  of  this  pump  is  the 
mechanically  operated  valve,  which  is  circular  in  form  and  has  a 
lift  of  from  i  to  2  inches,  and  an  area  of  such  an  amount  as  to  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  water  flowing  through  the  valve  to  a  few  feet  per 
second.  At  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  the  valve  opens  automatically 
but  under  the  control  of  a  simple  device,  and  remains  open  practically 
the  entire  stroke  until  near  the  end  when  it  is  positively  closed  at 
the  proper  moment  by  the  controller.  There  is  only  one  valve  for 
suction  and  one  for  the  discharge,  consequently  the  pump  end  is  of 
the  simplest  kind. 

The  valve  itself  is  shown  iu  detail  in  Fig.  502.  The  valve  seat 
with  its  face.  A,  has  a  centre  spindle  terminating  in  the  cap,  H.     The 


Fig.  502. 

valve  C  faced  at  B  is  threaded  over  this  spindle.  F  is  a  rubber  buffer 
fitting  over  the  shank  of  the  washer,  G,  which  in  its  turn  fits  over  the 
shank  or  collar  of  the  valve,  and  is  prevented  from  coming  off  by  the 
cap  nut,  E.  J  J  are  two  forks  keyed  on  the  one  end  of  the  spindle,  K, 
which  passes  out  of  the  valve  chamber  to  the  outside  of  the  pump 
through  the  bonnet  or  gland,  P,  which  contains  the  packing  for 
preventing  the  egress  of  water.  Keyed  to  the  other  end  of  the 
spindle,  K,  is  a  lever,  L,  through  which  the  spindle  receives  its  motion 
from  the  pump  wrist  plate.  M  M  are  pins  forced  in  from  the  outside 
having  taper  ends,  N  N,  which  bear  on  the  edges  of  the  valve  seat  and 
keep  it  in  position.  They  allow  of  the  valve  and  seat  being  easily 
removed  for  repairs  without  doing  any  work  inside  of  the  pump  body. 
The  groove,  Q,  is  used  for  hydraulic  packing. 

The  pump  itself  is  of  differential  construction,  delivering  a  portion 
of  the  water  at  each  stroke,  but  there  is  only  one  suction  and  one 
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delivery  valve.  Water  enters  the  suction  pipe,  A  (Fig.  503),  into  the 
suction  air  chamber,  and  thence  into  the  suction  funnel,  B.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  large  chamber  into  which  A  leads  not  only  forms 
the  base  on  which  the  pump  rests,  but  also,  in  its  upper  part,  an  air 
chamber  ensuring  efficient  action  of  the  suction  valve,  E.  When  the 
main  plunger,  J,  moves  towards  the  right  it  draws  in  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  its  displacement  through  the  valve,  E,  and  on  the 
return  stroke  to  the  left,  as  E  has  then  been  closed  by  mechanical 
means,  it  forces  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its  displacement  through 
the  discharge  valve,  F,  half  of  which  passes  away  to  the  rising  main, 
D,  while  the  other  half  passes  down  and  follows  the  differential 
plunger,  H.  When  the  discharge  valve  has  been  closed,  the  main  and 
differential  plungers,  which  are  connected  by  means  of  slide  bars, 
move  again  to  the  light;  the  main  plunger  draws  water  into  the 
pump  through  the  suction  valve,  E,  while  the  differential  plunger 


Fig.  503. 

drives  the  water  in  front  of  it  through  the  discharge  pipe,  C,  into  the 
rising  main,  D.  The  sectional  areas  of  the  main  and  differential 
plungers  are  generally  made  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  i  in  order  to  equalise 
the  work  done  at  each  revolution  of  the  engine.  The  rods,  G,  which 
are  always  in  tension,  are  the  side  rods  connecting  the  cross  heads  of 
the  main  and  differential  plungers.  The  differential  plunger  cross  head 
is  generally  provided  with  a  shoe  which  works  on  a  cast-iron  guide, 
L,  to  prevent  wear  of  the  stuffing-box  and  cylinder.  At  the  bottom  of 
pipe  D  will  be  noticed  a  clack  valve  shown  open.  This  can  be  closed 
at  any  time  from  the  outside,  when  any  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
pump  need  inspection  or  renewal  and  is  particularly  valuable,  when 
two  pumps  are  run  side  by  side,  as  when  it  is  closed,  it  enables  one 
pump  to  continue  working  while  the  other  is  stopped  for  repairs.  It 
opens  automatically  as  soon  as  the  pressure  inside  the  pump  exceeds 
the  pressure  in  the  rising  main,  and  further  allows  the  fCdditional 
advantage  to  be  secured  of  continually  having  the  pump  primed, 
because  the  water  in  the  rising  main  and  the  differential  plunger,  H,  are 
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always  in  connection.  Consequently  shocks  and  strains  are  reduced, 
because  so  long  as  there  is  water  in  the  column  the  pumping  engine 
has  a  resistance  to  overcome,  even  should  the  suction  be  Jost. 

The  valves  are  closed  by  forks  which  are  operated  through  levers 
connected  to  a  wrist  plate,  which  is  a  circular  plate  of  iron  rocked  to 
and  fro  on  a  centre  by  a  link  passing  from  it  to  an  eccentric  on  the 
main  engine  shaft.  Their  action  will  be  understood  by  an  examina- 
tion of  Fig.  504,  where  the  numerals  i,  2,  and  3  represent  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end  of  a  stroke. 

Owing  to  its  large  and  mechanically-operated  valves,  this  pump 
can  safely  be  worked  at  a  higher  piston  speed  than  those  of  ordinary 
construction  with  a  consequently  greater  efficiency  of  steam  con- 
sumption. 


T1i«  hixa  v»»msm  ditdUis«  half  ka  raw  lo  Mhwf 
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Fig.  504. 

Hoist  Pump. — In  order  to  avoid  the  loss  from  inertia  due  to  the 
stopping  and  starting  of  the  water  column,  which  is  the  most  serious 
factor  in  pumping  operations  and  increases  with  the  speed,  Mr.  0. 
P.  Hoist,  of  Amsterdam,*  has  designed  a  new  system  where  when  the 
engine  is  once  started  the  water  flows  through  the  pump  in  a  stream 
of  which  the  velocity  in  all  parts  and  at  all  times  is  constant.  Four 
pumps  are  so  combined  that  there  is  but  one  passage  for  the  water 
through  the  entire  four,  these  being  in  series  with  one  another  and 
not  in  parallel  and  in  separate  water  passages  as  usual.  The  pump 
buckets  are  single-acting,  and  have  valvea  which  open  outwardly 
in  the  lower  pair  and  inwardly  in  the  upper  pair.  Any  bucket 
whose  motion  at  any  instant  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  water,  simply 
allows  the  water  to  pass  through  it  with  the  valves  open,  while  of 
those  which  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  water,  the  one  moving 
the  faster  will  do  all  the  work,  the  water  simply  passing  through  the 
one  moving  at  the  lower  speed.  Suitable  connecting  mechanism  is 
introduced  between  the  steam  and  water  cylinders,  with  the  object 
of  taking  up  the  uneven  motion  of  the  steam  piston-rod  and  so  modi- 
*  CoU.  Cfuard.,  1898,  Ixxvi.,  201. 
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fyiog  it  that  the  resulting  motion  of  the  pumi>rod8  during  the 
working  part  of  the  stroke  will  be  almost  uniform.  The  water  piston- 
rods  are  made  of  such  a  diameter  that  the  annular  passages  round 
them  have  the  same  area  as  the  water  pipes,  so  that  there  is  no  lost 
work  due  to  the  acceleration  and  retardation  of  the  water. 

Pumps  for  Sinking.— Any  well  constructed  pump  can  be  used 
during  sinking,  but  special  types  are  manufactured  for  this  purpose. 
Messrs.  Evans  construct  one  in  which  two  rams  are  placed  in  the  same 
straight  line  as  the  steam  cylinder,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  pattern* 
The  lower  pump  ram  is  twice  the  diameter  of  the  upper  one,  and  only 
one  suction  valve  is  used.  All  the  water  first  passes  under  the  lower 
ram,  which  on  its  downward  stroke  delivers  half  the 
water  into  the  rising  main,  and  half  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  top  plunger.  When  the  rams  rise,  the  lower 
one  sucks  in  water,  and  the  upper  one  delivers  that 
water  which  has  passed  into  it  during  the  downward 
stroke.  An  air  vessel  is  placed  in  the  vertical  delivery 
pipe  similar  in  construction  to  Fig.  508.  The  Griff 
pattern  pump,  the  Deane  straight-line  pump,  and  others 
are  representatives  of  a  type  which  has  been  especially 
designed  for  sinking  purposes. 

At  Denaby  Main  sinking  a  special  type  of  pump 
was  designed  by  Bailey  &  Co.,  which  consisted  of  three 
hollow  plungers.  The  upper  pair  (a  and  6,  Fig.  505) 
are  stationary,  and  over  them  slide  barrels,  which  are 
connected  to  the  steam  piston.  From  the  lower  end  of 
these  barrels  projects  the  bottom  plunger,  c,  which  works 
into  the  third  barrel,  together  with  the  two  stationary 
plungers,  and  is  secured  by  means  of  connecting-rods  to 
the  steam  cylinder;  thus,  there  are  two  smaller  barrels 
in  connection  with  the  larger  ram,  moving  between  the 
larger  barrel  connected  with  the  smaller  rams.  A  series 
of  valves,  d,  constituting  the  delivery  valves,  are  placed 
in  the  junction  between  the  smaller  barrels  and  the 
large  ram,  while  the  suction  valves,  e,  are  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  large  barrel. 

As  the  bottom  plunger  rises,  the  water  follows  it 
into  the  lower  barrel,  while  at  the  same  time  the  water 
in  the  upper  hollow  plunger  is  forced  into  the  rising 
main.  On  the  down  stroke,  the  water  in  the  lower 
barrel  is  forced  through  the  lower  plunger  and  valve 
into  the  upper  barrels  and  plunger,  and  thence  into 
the  rising  main ;  the  discharge  of  water  is  there- 
fore continuous.  One  of  the  upper  plungers,  6,  is 
top,  and  forms  the  discharge  orifice  for  the  water; 
is  closed,   forming  an  air  vessel   which   is  kept  con- 
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Fig.  505. 


open    at    the 

the  other,   a,  ,  ^ 

tinuously  charged  with  air,  as  a  "suitable  snifting  valve,  /,  is  fitted  to 

that  side  of  the  pump  and  below  the  discharge  valves.     It  permits  a 

small  quantity  of  air  to  be  taken  in  with  every  up  stroke  of  the 

pump. 

Arrangement  of  Supply  Pipes,  &o. — For  successful  working, 
a  great  deal  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  suction  and  delivery 
pipes.     The  bends  should  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  and  suitable 
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air  vessels  are  a  necessity.  Perhaps  the  best  arrangement  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  506.  The  suction  pipe  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  pump, 
and  its  lower  length  is  provided  with  a  foot  valve,  b,  which  always 
keeps  the  pipes  and  cylinder  charged  with  water,  and  prevents  the 
pump,  on  being  started,  from  having  to  free  both  itself  and  the  suction 
pipes  from  air.  For  gritty  water,  a  strainer,  c,  is  introduced  in  the 
suet  on  pipes,  and  serves  to  prevent  any  coarse  matter  passing  into 
the  pump.  A  retaining  valve  should  be  placed  between  the  end 
of  the  pump  and  the  commencement  of  the  delivery  main,  so  that 
when  any  repairs  are  necessary,  the  pressure  of  water  is  kept  off  the 
pump.  For  charging  the  suction  if  at  any  time  it  loses  water,  a  short 
Jength  of  pipe,  a,  with  a  suitable  valve  is  inserted  between  the  suction 
and  the  delivery  pipes,  of  course,  beyond  the  retaining  valve.  Where 
the  suction  pipe  is  long,  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  an  air  vessel 
should  be  placed  on  it  as  on  the  delivery  side.  This  is  best  done  by 
<»Lrrying  the  suction  pipe  upwards  and  introducing  a  tee-pipe,  a. 
This  chamber  can  easily  be  extended  by  adding  ordinary  pipes  and 
putting  a  blank  flange  at  the  top. 


^ 


Fig.  506. 


Fig.  507. 


Fig.  508. 


Air  Vessels. — Direct  acting  steam  pumps  always  work  better 
with  air  vessels,  although  their  utility  is  much  questioned.  Water 
being  an  incompressible  fluid,  some  elastic  medium  has  to  be  intro- 
xluced  to  resist  the  shocks  due  to  stopping  and  starting  the  column. 
Sometimes  a  pump  works  just  as  well  (or  rather  as  badly)  with  an  air 
vessel  as  it  did  without  one,  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  air  vessel ; 
it  is  more  probably  due  to  its  improper  position,  insufficient  size,  and 
lack  of  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  air  vessel  should  be  so  situ- 
ated that  the  air  in  the  water  tends  to  come  back  into  it  and  not  to 
flow  past  it.  A  very  good  rough  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fi^.  507, 
but,  perhaps,  the  best  is  Fig.  508,  where  all  the  water  has  actually  to 
flow  right  through  the  air  vessel. 

Then  as  to  its  size.     What  may  appear  to  be  a  large  chamber  is 

fitted  on  to  a  pump,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  charged 

With  air  at  atmospheric  pressure.      With  a  lift,  say,  300  feet,  the 

pressure  per  square  inch  would  be  roughly  150  lbs.,  and  immediately 

/the  pump  starts  to  work,  the  water  will  compress  the  air  in  the  air 
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chamber  with  this  pressure,  and  necessarily  reduce  its  bulk;  therefore 
instead  of  having,  say,  lo  cubic  feet  of  air  in  th«  chamber,  the  volume 
under  the  above  load  is  reduced  to  i  cubic  foot.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  the  air  enters  into  mechanical  combination  with  the  water  under 
this  heavy  pressure,  just  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  in  mineral  waters, 
and  that,  sooner  or  later,  unless  it  is  attended  to,  the  air  chamber  get* 
completely  filled  with  water. 

Neglect  has  in  many  cases  made  air  vessels  quite  useless,  and  has 
given  them  a  bad  name,  but  with  proper  attention  they  will  do 
everything  that  is  claimed  for  them.  They  never  work  well,  unlesa 
means  are  adopted  to  keep  them  properly  charged  with  air,  and  the 

air  so  introduced  should  be 
above  atmospheric  pressure. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Bulman*  statea 
that  at  Byer  Moor  Colliery 
a  small  ^-inch  tap  was  fixed 
in  the  suction  pipe  at  a  point 
before  the  suction  valve,  and 
that  when  this  tap  was 
opened  slightly  and  the 
engines  were  working,  a  small 
quantity  of  air  was  drawn 
in  at  each  stroke,  and  found 
its  way  through  the  pumpa 
into  the  air  vessel,  and  re- 
mained there  at  a  pressure 
due  to  the  head  of  water  in 
the  rising  main.  The  more 
satisfactory  plan,  although  it 
entails  a  little  expense,  is  to 
employ  a  small  force  pump, 
PumpRak  worked  by  the  piston-rod  of 
the  pump,  which  delivers  a 
small  quantity  of  air  into  the 
air  vessel  with  each  stroke. 
Wipperman  and  Lewis^s^ 
^ig- 509-  Apparatus,  —  This    instru- 

ment has  been  designed  for 
supplying  air  to  pumping  engines,  and  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
vessel  (A,  Fig.  509)  which  has  no  working  parts,  the  air  itseir 
forming  a  piston  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  fixed  a  regu- 
lating cock,  0,  which  must  be  connected  to  the  pump  valve  box 
between  the  suction  and  delivery  valves  as  illustrated.  At  the  top  of 
the  vessel,  A,  is  fixed  a  small  gun-metal  valve  box,  D,  fitted  with  inlet 
and  outlet  air  valves,  and  from  this  a  delivery  pipe,  E,  communicates 
directly  to  the  air  vessel,  preferably  at  the  top. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  : — When  the  pump  draws 
its  water  it  will  partly  empty  the  vessel.  A,  the  amount  being  indicated 
by  the  gauge,  F,  and  regulated  to  a  nicety  by  the  cock,  0.  On  the 
return  stroke  of  the  pump  plunger,  the  whole  of  the  air  drawn  intx) 
the  chamber,  A,  through  the  inlet  valve  in  the  box,  D,  is  sure  to  b^ 
delivered  into  the  pump  air  vessel,  G,  because  the  pressure  in  the  maii 
•  Brit,  80c,  Min.  Stud.,  xvii.,  90. 
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pump,  when  delivering,  is  in  all  cases  greater  than  on  the  suction 
side. 

The  advantages  of  this  simple  apparatus  are  many.  The  supply 
can  be  regulated ;  there  is  no  friction  as  there  are  no  working  |>arts ; 
it  is  noiseless  in  action ;  and  it  can  be  applied  to  any  engine  at  a  less 
cost  than  an  ordinary  charging  pump. 

Condensing  Arrangements. — ^Where  the  diameter  of  the  steam 
end  is  not  double  that  of  the  water  end,  the  exhaust  steam  can  be 
easily  got  rid  of  in  several  ways.  If  the  steam  end  is  large,  and  the 
pump  end  small,  the  volume  of  exhaust  steam  is  so  great  that  the 
water  is  heated  too  much.  Often  the  exhaust  is  turned  into  the  suc- 
tion pipes  simply  with  ordinary  pipe  connections;  but  a  far  more 
successful  arrangement  is  Holman's  condenser,  as  applied  by  Messrs. 
Tangye  to  their  steam  pumps  (Fig.  510).  A  vacuum  of  from  8  to  10 
lbs.  is  easiJy  obtained,  and  back  pressure  removed.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  one  or  more  double-beat  valves,  euid  the  steam  is  intro- 
duced in  annular  streams  to  meet  the  suction 
water  passing  to  the  pump. 

A  condenser,  acting  in  a  very  similar 
manner,  is  made  by  Messrs.  Hay  ward,  Tyler 
&  Co.  The  aim  of  this  appliance  is  to  distri- 
bute the  steam  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
that  a  large  surface  may  be  operated  upon,  and 
the  condensation  be  correspondingly  rapid. 
Where  such  appliances  are  used  some  valve 
has  to  be  introduced,  to  allow  the  exhaust 
steam  to  be  turned  into  the  atmosphere 
whenever  required.  When  the  pump  is 
first  started,  before  the  pipes  are  thoroughly 
filled  with  water,  some  such  device  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Any  ordinary  two-way  valve  will  perform  the 
operation. 

Calctilations  as  to  the  Size  of  Pumps. — The  size  of  a  pump 
to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  easily  obtained  by  the  simple 
method  of  reasoning  indicated  by  the  following  actual  example : — 
At  a  colliery  under  the  author's  charge,  water  was  raised  by  winding 
it  in  a  tank ;  and  by  measurement  it  was  found  that,  after  allowing 
for  slip,  10,000  gallons  an  hour  had  to  be  dealt  with,  or  166  gallons 
per  minute.  The  first  point  to  decide  is  the  piston  speed ;  many 
authorities  say  that  this  may  be  from  200  to  300  feet  per  minute. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  velocity  can  be  used,  but  no  pump  makers, 
who,  after  all,  are  the  best  judges  of  the  capacities  of  the  machines, 
would  recommend  such  speed  for  regular  working.  By  common 
consent,  a  good  and  safe  velocity  may  be  taken  at  100  feet  per  minute. 
If  166  gallons  have  to  be  delivered  every  minute,  and  the  piston 
speed  be  100  feet,  1-66,  or,  say,  17  gallons  will  be  delivered  for  each 
foot  the  pump  works,  if  it  is  a  double-acting  one. 

One  gallon  of  water  contains  277*25  cubic  inches,  therefore,  1-7 
gallons  X  277*25  =  471-325  cubic  inches  of  water  have  to  be  delivered 
for  each  foot  the  pump  works. 

.•.^s^  =  39-77 

is  the  area  in  square  inches  of  the  required  water  column. 
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If  the  piston-rod  of  the  pump  is  put  at  3  inches  diameter,  its  area 
will  be  7  068  inches,  and  this  added  to  the  area  of  the  water  column 
makes  the  area  of  the  required  plunger  to  >>e : — 

39-277  +  7 "068  =:  46*345  square  inches. 

.  •.  diameter  of  required  plunger  a/^^^  "^  7*68  inches. 

The  height  to  which  water  had  to  be  lifted  was  400  feet;  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  will,  therefore,  be : — 

400  X  •433  =  173*2  lbs.  .*.  total  pressure  =  39*277  *  x  173*2  =  6802-6  lbs. 

The  steam  pressure  available  was  60  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
area  of  the  steam  cylinder,  therefore,  should  be : — 

6802-6  o  .    u 

— jcT—  ■■  113*38  square  inches. 

One  half  of  this  area  should  be  added  for  frictional  resistance,  dbc, 
making  the  area  170*07  square  inches. 

•  *.  diameter  of  steam  cylinder  =        /  J  ^    '  =  14*743  inches. 

or  practically  15  inches. 

From  these  results  a  pump  was  put  to  work,  having  a  steam 
cylinder  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  7A-inch  rams,  which  has  dealt 
with  the  quantity  of  water  it  was  intended  for. 

In  determining  the  quantity  of  water  a  pump  of  a  given  size  will 
deliver,  the  converse  of  the  preceding  calculations  can  easily  be  made. 
When  the  piston  speed  is  known,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  find 
the  ar^  of  the  rams,  remembering  that  the  area  of  the  piston-rods 
must  be  taken  out,  as  the  water  cannot  occupy  the  space  that  they 
take  up  in  the  pump  chamber. 

The  quantity  so  found  is  the  theoretical  one,  but  is  never  reached 
in  practice,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  what  is  known  as  "slip." 
Neither  the  suction  nor  delivery  valves  can  be  instantaneously  opened 
or  closed,  and,  as  a  result,  the  piston  does  not  discharge  its  theoretical 
volume  at  each  stroke ;  a  certain  quantity  is  forced  back  into  the 
suction  during  the  delivery  stroke,  and  another  quantity  escapes  back 
into  the  pump-chamber  on  the  return  stroke.  The  amount  depends 
entirely  on  whether  the  pump  is  in  efficient  working  order  or  not. 
With  the  best  constructed  varieties  in  good  order,  the  loss  or  slip  will 
not  amount  to  more  than  2  per  cent.,  but  it  may  increase  from  that 
to  anything  if  the  valves  are  worn,  or  if  an  obstruction  gets  beneath 
them  and  prevents  their  closing. 

Effeot  of  Aoid  Water. — ^Water  containing  sulphates  and  chlorides 
has  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  working  parts  of  pumps.  Even 
when  present  in  small  quantities  their  influence  soon  roughens  the 
working  parts,  and  this  roughness  either  cuts  away  the  bucket 
leathers  or  grooves  the  plungers.  Free  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  occur  in  many  mine  waters,  and  are  specially  objectionable.  To 
prevent  this  action  the  working  parts  are  generally  lined  with  gun- 
metal  with  satisfactory  results.     The  experiment  of  neutralising  the 

*  The  pressure  only  acts  on  that  part  of  the  plunger  surrounding  the  piston- 
rod,  not  on  the  rod  itself. 
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acid  with  lime  has  also  been  tried,  while  the  Goodyear  Hard  Rubber 
Co.,  of  New  York,  manufacture  a  pump  of  special  design  for  use  in 
chemical  works  in  which  all  the  parts  that  come  into  contact  with 
corrosive  liquids  are  lined  with  hard  rubber. 

Unfortunately,  the  corrosive  action  is  not  confined  to  the  pump, 
as  the  rising  main  suffers  also.  At  Butte,  Montana,  the  water  con- 
tained so  much  free  sulphuric  acid  that  the  rising  main  had  to  be 
made  of  drawn  copper  tubes.  The  cost  of  a  copper  main  is  so 
enormous  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  adoption  except  in  the 
rarest  cases.  Where  the  pressure  is  not  excessive,  pipes  formed  of 
wooden  staves  about  2  inches  thick,  asphalted  heavily,  and  hooped  with 
iron  bands  have  been  employed,  but  the  wood  fibres  have  a  tendency 
to  soften  under  the  continual  water  immersion.  For  higher  pressures, 
iron  pipes  lined  with  pine  staves  |  of  an  inch  thick  and  soaked  in 
asphalt  have  given  good  results. 

Mr.  Ernest  .Le  Neve  Foster  states  that  as  a  result  of  observations 
in  Nevada,  the  action  of  corrosive  mine  waters  is  greater  on  wrought 
iron  than  on  cast  iron,  and  that  the  action  increased  as  the  pressure 
increased — that  is  to  say,  the  lower  pipes  were  eaten  away  more 
rapidly  than  the  upper  ones.  He  thinks  that  the  rising  main  should 
be  formed  of  cast-iron  pipes  of  extra  tiiickness,  and  incidentally 
mentioned  that  the  action  of  corrosive  water  dripping  on  iron  is 
much  more  severe  than  when  iron  is  immersed  in  it.* 

DBAINING  DEEP  WOBKINGS.— If  the  shaft  is  at  the  lowest 
point  the  water  may  easily  be  conveyed  from  the  working  places  to  it 
and  raised  to  the  surface,  but  if 

the  shaft  is  on  a  higher  level     5 

than  the  workings  the  problem     ~  Ji "  "  2^^^  "•"■"""""  ""^^ 

becomes  a  far   more    difficult         | 

one.      With   small  quantities,         i 

the 'common  way  is  to  load  the       jS 

water   into   special    tubs  and         > 

convey   them  to  the  shaft  in         ' 

the  same  manner  as  the  mineral,        L        ^ 

or  handpumps  can  be  employed.     *"     --""^ 

Both  of  these  operations  are  ^*  ^ 

very  costly. 

If  the  height  to  which  the  water  has  to  be  lifted  is  not  very  great, 
large  quantities  can  be  removed  from  deep  workings  by  the  use  of  a 
syphon,  the  principle  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  511.  If  the  tube, 
a  6  c,  is  filled  with  water  and  open  at  both  ends,  the  water  naturally 
falls  out  of  the  end,  c,  which  is  the  lowest,  and  creates  a  vacuum  at 
the  point  6.  Now  if  the  end  a  be  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  water 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  point  will  force  the  water 
along  a  6  to  fill  the  vacuum,  and  a  constant  flow  will  pass  from  a  to  0 
under  certain  conditions.  One  condition  is  that  the  vertical  height 
from  a  to  5,  or  the  height,  A,  must  not  be  more  than  that  which  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  supply.  This  theoretical  height  is 
never  reached,  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  pipes  and  the 
resistance  caused  by  the  introduction  of  certain  valves  which  are 
necessary  for  the  successful  working  of  the  syphon.  Practice  proves 
that  it  cannot  with  safety  be  more  than  27  feet.  The  other  condition 
is  that  the  discharge  orifice  must  be  lower  than  the  inlet ;  it^s  also 
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advisable  that  the  gradient  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible,  or  air 
will  collect  in  the  bend  and  the  syphon  cease  to  work.  Indeed, 
where  the  pipes  are  undulating,  as  they  sometimes  have  to  be, 
discharge  cocks  must  be  placed  at  each  bend  in  order  that  the  pipes 
can  be  always  freed  from  air.  The  discharge  orifice  should  be  as  far 
below  the  inlet  as  is  possible,  for  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  represented 
by  the  pressure,  B — A. 

Where  pumps  are  used,  a  small  pipe  should  be  led  from  the  rising 
main  into  the  syphon  to  allow  water  to  be  taken  out  and  the  syphon 
filled,  if  any  leakage  has  taken  place.  If  such  means  are  not  avail- 
able for  charging  the  pipes  small  pumps,  made  by  several  manufacturers 
for  the  purpose,  have  to  be  employed.  These  consist  of  a  J.-pipe 
casting  having  two  light  flap  valves  in  the  horizontal  passage,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  vertical  pipe  which  contains  a  small  plunger. 
Both  these  valves  open  in  the  direction  in  which  the  water  flows, 
and  when  the  pump  is  being  worked  to  charge  the  pipes,  act  as 
suction  and  delivery  valves;  but  when  the  syphon  commences  to 
draw  water,  the  steady  flow  readily  opens  both  valves.  A  clack  of  a 
very  light  construction  should  be  fixed  at  the  inlet  end  to  prevent  the 
water  flowing  out  when  not  at  work,  and  a  tap  should  also  be  intro- 
duced in  the  drop-leg  to  regulate  the  flow. 

If  the  height  exceeds  27  feet  other  means  have  to  be  adopted, 
the  commonest  of  ^hich,  where  horses  are  used,  is  that  of  a  throw- 
pump  worked  by  bevel  gearing.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  arduous 
work  to  which  horses  can  be  put,  and  they  are  unable  to  remain  at  it 
for  any  length  of  time;  it  is  also  slow  and  costly.  The  horses  are 
soon  worn  out,  and  something  else  must  be  employed.  If  power 
transmitted  by  wire  ropes  passes  the  place  where  the  pumps  are 
situated,  or  any  point  near,  it  becomes  a  very  simple  matter  to  carry 
an  ofi'-shoot  to  a  ]>ulley,  which  then  takes  the  place  of  a  horse.  The 
endless  rope  system  is  particularly  suitable  for  such  arrangement. 
A  clutch  can  be  fixed  to  the  pump,  which  can  be  set  to  work  when- 
ever required. 

Where  compressed  air  is  available,  pumps  can  be  driven  by  it 
readily  and  cheaply;  several  are  designed  which  work  very  satis- 
factorily with  such  power,  and  are  capable  of  dealing  with  large 
quantities  of  water. 

Hydraulic  Power. — Where  pumping  appliances  are  fixed  in  the 
shaft,  hydraulic  engines  are  often  employed  to  pump  from  deep  work- 
ings into  the  sump,  the  power  to  drive  them  being  obtained  from  the 
rising  main  of  the  pumps.  Their  action  depends  on  the  principle  that 
a  small  quantity  under  heavy  pressure  is  equal  to  a  large  quantity 
at  a  small  pressure,  or  having  a  head  of  water  of  600  or 
700  feet  in  the  rising  main,  a  small  quantity  of  this  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  deep,  and  will  lift  a  larger  quantity  of  water  into  the 
sump  for  a  considerably  less  height.  Hydraulic  motors  are 
particularly  suitable  for  pumping,  because,  as  the  resistance  to  a 
pump  is  nearly  constant,  they  can  be  always  worked  at  full  load, 
while  variations  in  the  speed  can  readily  be  obtained  by  merely 
throttling  the  driving  water  at  the  admission  stop- valve,  which  action 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  pump. 

A  common  construction  of  such  engine  is  employed  at  Tees 
Hetton  Colliery,  Durham,*  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  512.     It  consists 
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of  a  motor  cylinder  of  special  design,  provided  with  controlling  valves, 
and  connected  through  a  strong  base  plate  to  the  pump,  which  is  of 
the  ordinary  type.  The  piston  of  the  motor  cylinder,  a,  is  connected 
direct  to  the  piston  of  the  pump,  c,  and  the  latter  is  provided  with  a 
cross-head,  dy  which  serves  to  actuate  the  tappets  on  the  tappet- 
rod,  «.  The  small  auxiliary  valve,  /,  is  operated  by  the  tappetrrod,  «, 
through  the  lever  and  valve-rod,  g^  thus  admitting  the  drive  water  to 
either  end  of  the  piston,  A,  which,  in  its  turn,  engages  the  main  slide 
valve, ^*,  and  admits  drive  water  to  the  motor  piston,  h.  The  latter 
accordingly  makes  its  stroke  until  arriving  at  the  opposite  tappet, 
when  the  motion  is  reversed.  The  exhaust  water  from  the  motor 
cylinder  is  discharged  on  the  upper  side  of  the  delivery  valves  in  the 
pump,  and  passes  away   to   the    main  pumping    engine.     The   con- 


Fig.  512. 

trolling  valves  of  the  motor  cylinder  are  composed  of  lignnm-vitce, 
as  this  wood  requires  no  further  lubrication  than  is  afforded  by  the 
water.  The  pressure  on  the  motor  piston  of  the  pump  was  roughly 
230  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  by  means  of  this  pressure,  7000  gallons 
per  hour  were  forced  to  a  height  of  156  feet. 

Moor^i  Arrangement* — A  hydraulic  engine  of  a  totally  different 
class  is  that  designed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Moore,  where  two  columns  of 
water  are  substituted  for  the  ordinary  solid  rods  connecting  the  steam 
engine  to  the  pump.  The  action  will  best  be  seen  from  the 
diagrammatic  representation  (Fig.  513).  A  cylinder,  a  6,  at  the 
surface,  having  a  piston,  p,  is  driven  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  steam 
engine,  and  each  end  of  this  piston  is  connected  to  each  end  of  a 
smaller  cylinder,  c  d,  situated  underground,  having  a  piston,  q,  and 
connected  through  a  piston-rod  to  an  ordinary  double-acting  pump. 
The  pipes  and  the  cylinders  are  all  full  of  water.  When  the  surface 
piston,  p,  moves  from  a  towards  b,  water  is  forced  down  the  pipe,  e,  and 
moves  over  the  piston,  q,  towards  d;  when  the  piston,  p,  reverses  its 
motion,  the  piston,  q,  is  also  reversed. 

The  success  of  the  appliance  is  due  to  an  arrangement  whereby  the 


*  Min.  Irut,  Scot,,  xii.,  168. 
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stroke  of  the  rams  is  adjusted,  as  without  some  sncfa  af^lianoe,  should 
there  be  any  leakage  in  one  of  the  power  pipes,  the  plunger  at  the 
bottom  woold  make  a  shorter  stroke  in  one  direction  than  in  the 
other,  and  would  work  towards  the  end,  and,  unless  there  were 
some  regulator,  knock  off  the  cylinder  cover.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  pipe,  g  h,  connects  the  two  power  pipes,  e  and  /  In  this  pipe  are 
two  valves,  J  and  k,  opening  in  opposite  directions,  the  former  closing 
against  pressure  from  pipe  «,  and  the  latter  against  pressure  from  /i 
These  valves  are  opened  by  tappets,  m  and  /,  set  apart  a  few  ini^es  more 

than  the  length  of  the  stroke.    If 
ijawt>.  i  the  pipe,  e,  leaks,  the  piston,  9,  will 

f*^J^*  not  make  as  long  a  stroke  as  it 
l^Sa*/  should  do,  and  stops  short  of  d. 
In  the  return  stroke,  when  the 
piston,  g,  has  travelled  as  far  as  it 
•  j  safely  should  do,  and  before  the 
;  I  piston,  p,  on  the  surfisu^  has  corn- 
el \f  pleted  its  stroke,  the  projection, «, 
I ;  catches  the  tappet,  2,  and  opens  the 
\  I  valve,  k.  The  pressure  of  water 
1 1  in /is  now  free  to  lift  the  valve,  j, 
!r      and  to   run  into  s,  immediately 

I«^ •;      equalising  the  pressure  on  both 
~~|  /^  /^v'YZi^l^^r— 1-1  ;      sides  of  the  piston,  5,  and  stopping 
K^-vjM^j— y'        it.     The  water  displaced  by   the 
r»^F     Ip^^pj        ^--'■'  '  remaining  part  of  the  stroke   of 

\^Jt^"'''^  the  piston,  />,  passes  through  the 

Fig.  513.  valves  from   one  power  pipe  to 

the  other. 
The  power  pipes  are  kept  charged  from  a  tank  placed  above  the 
level  of  the  highest  point.  There  is  a  valve  opening  inwards  on  each 
of  them,  and  when  the  piston,  p,  makes  the  return  stroke,  enough 
water  is  sucked  in  to  make  up  any  leakage.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  engines  are  at  work,  and  it  is  stated  that  diagrams  taken  from 
one  working  at  the  Shotts  Iron  Co.'s  Collieries,  near  Edinburgh,  show 
that  66*26  per  cent,  of  the  work  shown  in  the  indicator  diagram  of  the 
steam  engine  is  got  out  of  the  pump. 

Haihom-Davey  Arrangement,  —  Both  when  the  power  is  ob- 
tained from  the  rising  main,  and  when  special  power  engines 
are  fitted  on  the  surface,  Messrs.  Hathom,  Davey  &  Co.  favour  the 
employment  of  duplex  pumps  underground,  as  these  give  a  fairly 
constant  speed  and  uniformity  of  flow,  both  in  the  power  as  well  as 
in  the  pump  column,  with  a  consequent  avoidance  of  shock,  which  is 
so  necessary  when  dealing  with  such  an  incompressible  fluid  as  water. 
Each  half  of  the  pump  consists  of  two  pairs  of  rams  of  the  same 
diameter,  each  pair  joined  by  a  rod,  which  itself  for  convenience  of 
taking  apart  is  connected  with  a  coupling  in  the  centre.  From  these 
couplings  the  valves  of  the  power  cylinders  are  worked  by  a  similar 
arrangement  of  levers  to  those  on  an  ordinary  duplex  pump.  The 
hydraulic  power  is  applied  to  the  inner  ends  of  the  rams  (which  are 
all  single-acting),  while  the  outer  ends  form  the  plungers  of  the  pump. 
'"*-A  arrangement  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  diagrammatic  sketch 
514),  where  e  e  are  the  hydraulic  valves,  each  pair  joined  by  the 
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rod  Vy  e  e  the  power  ram  cases,  d  d  the  pump  ram  cases,  and  h  b  the 
pump  rams  joined  by  the  rods  a  having  a  coupling-box  in  the  middle 
of  their  length.  The  power- water  acts  on  the  difference  between  the 
area  of  b  and  the  area  of  a,  so  that  in  proportioning  a  hydraulic  pump 
of  this  type,  after  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  rams,  b,  which  depend 
solely  on  the  amount  of  water  to  be  dealt  with,  the  diameter  of  a  is 
determined  by  the  effective  pressure  of  the  power- water  and  by  the 
height  to  which  the  pump  has  to  lift  the  water.  It  will  be  seen  that 
each  half  of  the  pump,  A  and  B,  is  a  complete  thing  in  itself,  with  the 
exception  that  it  does  not  work  its 
own  power  valves,  which  are  moved 
by  its  neighbour.  In  this  case,  one 
pump  must  be  a  little  past  the  centre 
of  its  stroke  before  the  other  pump 
commences  to  move,  and  as  the  latter 
approaches  the  centre  of  its  stroke 
it  first  closes  and  then  reverses  the 
valves  of  the  former ;  the  duration  of  the  pause  between  the  closing 
and  reversing  of  the  valves  can  be  readily  varied  by  hand  adjustment, 
enabling  the  pump  valves  to  settle  quietly  on  their  seats,  and  avoiding 
the  jar  to  which  pumps  driven  by  so  inelastic  a  fluid  as  water  are 
specially  liable,  if  too  suddenly  reversed. 

The  valves  for  the  admission  and  exhaust  of  the  driving  water  are 
made  to  close  on  mitred  seats,  instead  of  sliding  over  ports,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  suitable  for  dealing  with  gritty  water.  They 
are  also  so  arranged  that  the  passage  for  the  exhaust  water  of  any  of 
the  power  plungers  can  only  be  opened  a/ier  the  admission  passage  to 
that  plunger  has  closed,  thus  preventing  all  risk  of  the  drive  water 
escaping  to  exhaust,  without  doing  its  proper  work  in  the  pump.  Fig. 
515  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the   valve  designed  by  Mr.  J.   A. 


Fig.  514. 


Fig.  515. 

Towler  for  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  an  equal  and  similar  valve  being 
arranged  for  the  other  end,  the  same  rod  working  both  ;  a  is  the  inlet 
for  the  working  fluid,  b  is  the  outlet  or  exhaust,  and  c  is  the  passage  to 
one  end  of  the  cylinder,  dia  &  lining  provided  with  a  cup  leather,  and 
having  through  it  lateral  openings,  6,  to  an  annular  space  communicating 
with  b. 

This  lining  fits  against  a  shoulder,^  where  the  joint  is  made  tight 
by  suitable  packing,  and  it  is  held  in  place  by  another  lining,  p'Jiaving 
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lateral  openings  communicating  with  a,  and  held  in  position  by  the 
valve-box  cover,  h.  Within  the  lining,  d,  is  fitted  the  slide  valve,  t, 
which  is  pressed  by  a  spring,  j,  against  a  seat  formed  in  the  lining,  fi. 
Within  another  lining,  /,  works  the  valve-rod,  w,  which  terminates  in  a 
spherical  end,  n,  bearing  against  the  inner  edge  of  the  slide  valve,  t. 
When  the  parts  are  in  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing,  there  is  no 
communication  with  the  cylinder ;  when  n  advances  to  the  right  it 
pushes  i  off  the  seating,  k,  and  then  farther  advancing  puts  c  in  free 
communication  with  6,  allowing  fluid  to  escape  from  the  cylinder. 
When  a  retreats  to  the  left  the  spring,  j,  causes  %  to  move  until  it  meets 
the  seating,  k,  thus  closing  passage  to  by  and  as  n  continues  to  move 
to  the  left  there  is  free  passage  for  fluid  from  a  through  i  and  e  to  the 
cylinder. 

As  the  rod,  m,  moves  to  and  fro  it  works  also  the  similar  valve 
for  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  fluid  is  admitted  to  the  one 
end  of  the  cylinder  while  it  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  other,  and 
conversely,  and  both  valves,  having  equal  sectional  areas,  are  under 
equilibrium  in  respect  of  pressure.  By  removing  the  cover,  A,  all  the 
parts  of  the  valve  can  be  taken  out,  thus  allowing  of  easy  inspection. 
There  is  only  one  U-shaped  leather  (shown  by  a  thick  line)  to  each 
valve-box — 1.6.,  only  four  leathers  to  the  complete  pump  itself  All 
the  rest  of  the  running  joints  are  externally  packed  glands.  Should 
the  power  valves,  through  faulty  workmanship  or  wear,  get  out  of 
line,  the  faces  of  the  valves  are  made  spherical,  enabling  them  to  keep 
tight,  and  as  the  inlet  aud  outlet  valves  are  perfectly  balanced  there 
is  only  friction  to  overcome  in  moving  them,  while  as  the  inlet  valve 
must  necessarily  be  closed  to  open  the  outlet  valve,  it  follows  that 
there  can  never  be  a  straight  blow  through. 

A  complete  pump  for  raising  mine  water  looo  feet  high,  with  a 
hydraulic  ])ressure  on  the  surface  of  800  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  shown, 
in  Figs.  516  and  517.  The  arrangement  and  combination  of  the 
several  parts  will  l)e  clearly  understood  from  a  comparison  of  this 
illustration  with  Fig.  514,  as  similar  reference  lettering  is  employed 
in  both  instances.  The  drive  water  is  brought  by  the  pipes,  p^  to  the 
valves,  6,  and  after  doing  its  work  in  the  power  cylinders,  c,  passes 
away  through  the  exhaust  pipes,  r,  either  through  a  connection  to  the 
delivery  main,  *,  or  to  waste. 

In  such  a  design  the  water  is  never  arrested,  either  in  the  pressure 
supply  and  return  or  in  the  pump  suction  and  delivery,  because  one 
side  of  the  hydraulic  is  always  working,  and  when  the  other  stops  the 
side  working  increases  its  speed,  thus  causing  a  very  uniform  flow ; 
as  these  hydraulics  are  fitted  with  plungers  both  on  the  power  and 
on  the  pump  side,  leakages  are  immediately  detected  and  can  be 
stopped.  They  are  fitted  with  flanges  at  both  ends,  so  that  the  suction 
or  delivery  pipes  can  be  connected  to  either  as  desired. 

Eleotricity. — The  use  of  electricity  in  mines  was  first  called  into 
requisition  for  pumping,  and  by  far  the  larger  number  of  installations 
are  still  applied  to  such  a  purpose.  An  electric  motor  can  be  readily 
connected  to  a  pump,  either  by  gearing  or  belts.  The  convenience  of 
electricity  is  such  that  in  all  installations  of  the  last  few  years,  scarcely 
anything  else  has  been  employed  in  pumping  from  deep  workings. 
Innumerable  instances  could  be  quoted  of  its  success,  but  for  our  pur- 
pose reference  may  best  be  made  to  the  first  pumping  plant  and  its 
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additions,  which  were  put  down  by  Mr.  F.  Brain,  at  Trafalgar  Colliery, 
Gloucestershire.*  This  commenced  working  in  December,  1882,  and 
attained  such  success  that  three  additional  plants  were  erected  in 
May,  1887,  and  are  doing  the  larger  part  of  the  underground  pumping. 

A  later  installation  consists  of  a  double  throw  9-inch  plunger, 
by  10  inches  stroke,  situated  2200  yards  from  the  generator,  and  1650 
yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  the  pipe  main  is  7  inches  in 
diameter,  and  at  a  maximum  speed  of  25  strokes,  the  pump  lifts  120 
gallons  per  minute  300  feet  high.  The  current  is  conveyed  to  the 
motor  by  a  copper  conductor  consisting  of  j-^  wire,  insulated  and 
carried  on  earthenware  cups.  The  E.  M.  F.  is  320  volts,  and  the 
current  required  is  43  amperes.  The  cost  of  the  engine  and  the 
electrical  plant  was  £644  ;  the  weekly  cost  for  maintenance,  including 
15  per  cent,  for  depreciation  and  interest  on  capital,  is  £7  17s.  or 
'002d.  per  horse-power  jier  hour.  The  efficiency  attained  throughout 
was  only  35  per  cent.,  but  the  engine,  which  is  an  old  one,  loses  6-49 
horse- power,  or  22  per  cent,  alone ;  excluding  loss  in  the  engine  the 
efficiency  is  45  per  cent. 

With  the  aid  of  accumulators,  or  secondary  batteries,  in  which 
the  current  of  electricity  can  be  stored  and  carried  about,  small 
quantities  of  water  at  inaccessible  points  can  be,  and  have  been,  dealt 
with  in  mines.  These  accumulators  can  be  placed  on  a  carriage  and 
taken  anywhere  required.  A  small  motor  and  pump  on  a  second 
carriage  are  also  arranged,  and  accompany  the  accumulators. 

Unfortunately,  electric  motors  as  generally  constructed  run  at 
high  speeds,  and  considerable  losses  result  in  the  gearing  down  from 
the  armature  shaft  to  the  slow  moving  pump  rams.  Messrs.  Scott  is 
Mountain  have  employed  an  endless  screw  gearing  into  a  cog  wheel, 
while  specially  wound  low  speed  motors  can  be  manufactured  to 
revolve  at  such  a  comparatively  low  velocity  as  to  need  only  one 
reduction— 1.0,  the  pinion  on  the  armature  shaft  gears  direct  into  a 
larger  wheel  on  the  pump  shaft,  but  the  increased  cost  has  prevented 
their  general  application.  Pumps  of  such  high  piston  speed  as  the 
Riedler  type  are  undoubtedly  preferable  to  those  of  ordinary  construc- 
tion. Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  have  designed  their  *'  Hatfield  " 
pump,  which  has  three  reciprocating  pistons,  and  may  be  driven  up  to 
any  speed  not  exceeding  200  revolutions  per  minute ;  the  valves  are 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  their  well-known  fire  engines. 

If  centrifugal  pumps  were  capable  of  working  against  even  a 
moderate  head  of  water,  they  would  be  largely  employed  owing  to  the 
speed  at  which  they  may  be  run.  In  one  case  at  a  Belgian  Colliery, 
four  specially  designed  centrifugal  pumps  have  been  coupled  together 
in  series  and  mounted  on  the  same  shaft,  and  driven  at  1250  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  They  were  put  down  in  1896,  and  have  worked 
uninterruptedly  raising  6600  gallons  of  water  per  hour  170  feet  high. 

Rotary  pumps  would  be  valuable  for  use  with  electric  motors 
owing  to  their  greater  capacity,  due  to  steadier  flow,  and  absence 
from  shocks,  if  the  difficulty  of  making  the  working  bodies  fluid  tight 
could  be  overcome  and  the  excessive  wear  and  tear  prevented.  Such 
pumps  usually  consist  of  two  star-shaped  bodies  revolving  in  a  casing, 
and  where  the  contact  of  the  revolving  bodies  is  relied  upon  as  a 
cut-off  between  suction  and  delivery,  as  such  contact  consists  only  of 
*  Brit.  Soc.  Min.  Stud,,  xi.,  48. 
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a  line  along  the  length  of  the  revolving  portions,  and  as  the  bodies 
have  to  work  with  large  surfaces  exposed  to  pressure,  and  are  conse- 
quently forced  against  the  casing  and  work  heavily  and  unevenly  in 
their  bearings,  a  little  wear  soon  destroys  the  close  fit  so  necessary  to 
prevent  the  water  leaking  back  from  the  delivery  side  to  the  suction, 
with  a  consequent  loss  of  efficiency. 

Such  defects  are  claimed  to  be  remedied  in  the  Piftin  rotary 
pump,  which  can  be  applied  for  lifts  up  to  a  maximum  of  250  feet. 
It  consists  of  two  bodies  revolving  in  a  casing  (Figs.  518,  519,  and 
520)  of  which  only  one  does  work — viz.,  the  upper  body  consisting  of 


Figa.  5i^»  5i9»  and  520. 

three  revolving  pistons.  This  body  is  built  in  such  a  way  that  the 
whole  of  it,  except  the  working  faces  of  the  pistons  is  shielded  from 
pressure.  The  pulley  shaft  inside  the  casing  is  enveloped  by  the 
crescent-shaped  sleeves,  a  and  b,  extending  inwards  from  the  cylinder 
ends,  and  the  pistons  are  connected  to  the  shaft  by  a  disc,  c,  midway 
in  the  cylinder,  and  working  close  between  the  sleeve  ends.  As 
there  are  always  two  pistons  at  a  time  in  the  pressure  cylinder,  each 
having  broad  surfaces  working  close  against  the  casing  and  the  sleeve, 
they  work  fluid-tight ;  c  rotates  with  the  top  shaft,  while  6  remains 
stationary  and  fills  the  gap  in  d  caused  by  c  cutting  through  it. 

The  lower  body  is  a  sluice  body  allowing  the  pistons  to  return 
while  preventing  any  communication  between  the  pressure  and  suction 
sides.  The  sluices  continually  carry  fluid  round  with  them,  and  result 
in  no  loss  of  volume.  The  piston  body  and  the  sluice  body  are  never 
in  touch,  there  being  a  clearance  of  from  f  to  }  of  an  inch  according 
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to  the  size  of  pump.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  vanes  of  the  sluice 
body  work  close  agaiust  the  crescent-shaped  sleeve-bearing  which 
envelopes  the  piston  shaft,  and  this  forms  a  fluid-tight  cut-off,  and 
prevents  the  fluid  working  back  between  the  bodies.  This  arrange- 
ment constitutes  the  principal  difference  between  the  pump  and  those 
of  ordinary  construction,  because  at  this  point  in  former  designs,  the 
two  bodies  worked  on  oue  another  and  left  a  gap  when  they  parted. 

The  cut-off  is  made  complete  by  the  hoof^shaped  plate,  6,  cutting 
the  sluice  body  midway  and  fitting  close  under  the  disc  which  carries 
the  pistons,  so  that,  at  all  points,  broad  surfaces  in  contact  prevent 
any  backward  escapement,  and  each  body  works  fluid-tight  indepen- 
dently of  the  other.  Fluid  pressure  is  conducted  by  channels,  e,  in 
the  cylinder  ends  to  spaces  opposite  the  thrusts  on  the  sluice  body, 

thus  releasing  the  surfaces  of 
this  body  from  frictional  con- 
tact with  the  casing,  and  re- 
leasing the  shaft  in  its  bearings 
from  friction  due  to  those  thrusts, 
so  that  the  body  works  abso- 
lutely freely  and  is  not  thrust  in 
any  direction.  Consequently, 
the  gearing,  A,  connecting  the 
two  shafts  does  not  work  under 
pressure,  but  merely  keeps  time 
between  the  pistons  and  the 
sluices,  and  there  is  so  little 
wear  in  the  gearing  that  it  need 
not  be  taken  into  account,  and 
what  there  is  is  perfectly  even. 

The  wear  in  the  pump  is 
confined  to  the  bearings,  and  is 
very  slight  and  even.  The 
bearings  can,  however,  be  ad- 
justed when,  by  continued  work, 
they  require  it.  It  will  be  seen, 
moreover,  that  this  construction 
admits  of  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion of  the  bearings,  as  the 
sleeve  enveloping  the  piston 
shaft  forms  a  valuable  full-length 
bearing  for  it. 

Pulsometer. — When  describing  the  methods  of  dealing  with  water 
during  sinking,  reference  was  made  to  the  pulsometer,  which  is  also 
largely  employed  for  draining  deep  workings.  It  consumes  a  great 
deal  of  steam,  but  its  advantage  is  that  it  will  pump  nearly  everything 
that  will  go  through  the  valves.  No  matter  how  gritty  or  dirty  the 
water  is,  it  works  nearly  as  well  as  if  it  were  quite  clean.  Its  peculiarity 
consists  in  there  not  being  any  steam  cylinder,  piston,  piston-rods,  or 
bucket,  as  is  usual  in  the  ordinary  form  of  pump.  Its  construction  is 
shown  in  Fig.  521.  It  consists*  of  two  pear-shaped  water  chambers, 
a  a,  the  air  chamber,  b,  the  suction  passage,  c,  and  the  delivery 
passages,  d  d,  which  communicate  with  the  discharge  pipe.  Stefkm 
•  /So.  Wales.  Inst.,  xi.,  85. 
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is  admitted  to  either  of  the  chambers,  a,  through  the  pipe,  6,  but  the 
direction  is  controlled  by  a  ball  valve,  /,  which  is  capable  of  oscillating, 
and  closes  each  passage  alternately ;  g  g  are  the  suction  valves,  which 
are  of  the  ordinary  flap  form,  and  are  prevented  going  too  far  by  the 
stops,  hh.  It  should  be  especially  noticed  that  the  delivery  passages, 
d  d,  commence  in  each  of  the  water  chambers  just  above  the  suction 
valves. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows : — When  the  two  chambers, 
a  a,  are  full  of  water,  if  steam  be  admitted  through  the  opening,  e, 
it  will  pass  into  that  chamber  which  is  not  closed  by  the  ball  valve,  /, 
and  rapidly  depressing  the  water  toit/iout  causing  any  agitcUiony  will 
force  it  through  the  delivery  chamber,  dy  into  the  rising  main.  This 
action  continues  until  the  water  is  depressed  to  the  top  of  the  passage, 
d,  when  the  steam  attempts  to  rush  through  this  opening,  and  in 
doing  so  violently  agitates  the  surface  of  the  water.  Immediately 
this  takes  place,  instant  condensation  follows,  and  a  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced in  the  chamber.  This  sucks  over  the  ball  valve,  and  diverts 
the  live  steam  into  the  other  chamber,  depressing  in  turn  the  water 
there.  While  this  is  going  on  the  vacuum  in  the  first  chamber  sucks 
up  the  water  through  the  pipe,  c,  and  lifts  the  suction  valve,  g.  When 
condensation  takes  place  in  the  second  chamber,  as  it  will  do  as  soon 
as  the  water  is  lowered  to  the  top  of  the  discharge  orifice,  dy  the  ball 
valve  is  again  sucked  over,  and  live  steam  diverted  into  the  first 
chamber.  The  suction  valve  then  closes,  and  the  water  is  discharged 
as  before ;  first  one  chamber  and  then  the  other  is  filled  and  emptied. 

There  are  several  modifications  of  the  original  type  on  the  market, 
all  designed  to  economise  the  consumption  of  steam.  For  sinking 
purposes,  where  steam  economy  is  a  minor  consideration,  so  long  as 
the  water  in  the  pit  bottom  can  be  got  away,  these  pumps  are  particu- 
larly useful  and  are  being  more  largely  employed  year  by  year.  As 
the  height  to  which  they  can  force  water  is  limited,  they  have  to  be 
arranged  in  series  one  above  another,  the  lower  pulsometer  delivering 
into  a  tank  (some  70  to  90  feet  above  the  pit  bottom)  into  which  the 
suction  pipe  of  the  second  pulsometer  dips.  This  forces  water  up  to 
a  second  tank,  where  a  third  pulsometer  is  placed,  and  so  on  until 
sufficient  depth  is  obtained  for  the  lift  of  the  permanent  pump  to  be 
extended. 

They  are  liable  to  one  serious  failing — at  times,  for  no  apparent 
reason,  they  miss  their  stit)ke — that  is  to  say,  the  steam  fails  to  con- 
dense, with  the  coAsequent  result  that  the  chamber  into  which  it  is 
entering  gets  so  hot,  that  the  whole  apparatus  is  rendered  useless, 
and  cannot  be  got  to  pump  again  until  it  is  quite  cold.  As  such  an 
event  would  mean  the  entire  suspension  of  sinking  operations,  it  is 
usual  to  station  an  attendant  at  each  pulsometer,  who  with  his  hand 
on  the  steam  admission  valve,  listens  to  the  click,  click,  of  the  ball 
valve  in  the  pulsometer,  as  it  charges  over  and  falls  into  its  seat  at 
each  stroke.  Should  the  valve  fail  to  act,  steam  is  at  once  shut  off, 
and  a  bucket  of  cold  water  poured  over  the  pump.  In  all  probability, 
as  soon  as  steam  is  turned  on  again,  the  pulsometer  will  commence  to 
work,  but  if  it  does  not,  the  above  process  is  repeated.  As  an 
additional  precaution,  two  pumps  should  be  employed,  each  of  which 
is  capable  of  dealing  with  the  maximum  quantity  of  water,  in  order 
that  one  may  be  kept  in  reserve  should  the  other  break  down. 
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Dams. — It  is  often  necessary  to  put  in  stoppings,  called  "dams," 
to  prevent  water  passing  from  one  part  of  the  mine  to  another.  On 
the  Continent  of  £urope  wooden  dams  are  most  in  favour,  while  in 
Britain  masonry  is  generally  employed.  The  advantages  of  the  former 
are  that  if  the  wood  is  perfectly  dry  when  put  in,  the  moisture  ex- 
pands it  and  makes  the  structure  more  water-tight,  and  any  movement 
in  the  surrounding  strata  is  not  so  liable  to  dislodge  or  crack  the 
wooden  dam,  as  it  is  a  masonry  one.  Owing,  however,  to  the  con- 
venience and  ease  with  which  bricks  can  be  obtained  and  put  in 
position,  their  use  is  becoming  common,  even  in  districts  where  wood 
was  formerly  employed. 

In  putting  in  permanent  dams  the  first  thing  is  to  select  some 
spot  where  the  strata  is  of  an  impervious  character  and  quite  free  from 
cracks.  Dams  are  invariably  wedge-shaped,  with  the  broader  end 
towards  the  pressure.  If  this  be  heavy,  two  or  three  wedges  are 
built,  one  against  the  other.  In  preparing  the  ground,  nothing  but 
the  pick  and  chisel  should  be  employed  ;  the  sides,  floor,  and  roof  are 
carefully  dressed  to  the  required  shape,  and  covered  with  Portland  or 
other  cement,  to  obtain  a  hard  and  proper  surface  to  receive  the 
masonry.  Good  hard  burnt  bricks  should  be  employed,  and  the  lime 
should  be  of  an  hydraulic  character. 

To  pass  the  water  from  one  side  to  the  other  while  building  is 
going  on,  a  pipe  is  invariably  built  through  the  lower  part  of  the  dam, 
this  being  fitted  with  a  valve  at  one  end,  which  can  be  closed  when 
the  work  is  finished.  A  second  pipe  of  smaller  dimensions  is  also 
built  through  the  dam  near  the  top,  and  its  inlet  end  carried  into  a 
cavity  in  the  roof  the  object  of  this  being  to  ensure  the  removal  of 
the  last  trace  of  air  from  behind  the  dam,  which  is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  water  side  of  the  dam  is  often  covered 
with  either  tarred  sheets  or  well  puddled  clay,  either  of  which  wOl 
preserve  it,  and  prevent  leakage  should  it  become  much  cracked. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

VENTILATION. 

Importanoe. — It  is  most  important  that  mines  should  be  properly 
ventilated.  All  coals  give  off,  to  a  more  or  less  greater  extent,  a 
quantity  of  deleterious  gases,  which  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
human  life,  even  if  they  are  not  explosive.  In  addition  the  breath- 
ing of  men  and  of  other  animals,  and  the  burning  of  illuminants,  render 
air  impure.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  that  a  vigorous  current 
of  cool,  fresh  air  should  be  circulated  through  the  galleries  and  work- 
ing-places ;  indeed,  General  Rule  I.  of  the  British  Mines'  Regulation 
Act,  1887,  makes  such  a  current  compulsory,  but  even  if  such  were 
not  so,  it  really  pays  to  have  good  ventilation,  as  men  are  not  only 
capable  of  doing  a  greater  quantity  of  work,  but  they  do  it  with 
greater  comfort  and  are  far  more  contented. 

The  quantity  of  air  required  in  a  given  mine  depends  principally 
on  the  volume  of  gases  produced  by  the  coal.  The  quantity  of  gas  giyea 
off  does  not  always  increase  as  the  workings  become  more  extensive^ 
as  it  principally  depends  on  the  area  of  freshly  exposed  coal  surface. 
If  bord  and  pillar  working  be  adopted,  a  quantity  of  gas  will  be^ 
given  off  while  the  exploring  work  is  being  done,  but  as  the  pillars 
are  large  blocks  of  coal,  up  to  50  yards  square  or  more,  the  compara- 
tively narrow  (2  to  5  yards)  places  driven  to  form  the  pillars,  cannot 
liberate' the  whole  of  the  gas.  When  the  second  or  broken  workings 
are  proceeding  wider  places  are  driven  and  the  coal  is  got  more^ 
easily,  so  that  more  coal  is  being  worked  per  man  per  shift,  and  more 
gas  is  liberated.  With  long  wall  working,  as  the  workings  get  more 
extensive,  a  greater  area  of  face  is  opened  out,  and  consequently  more^ 
gas  will  be  given  off.  The  best  plan  is,  therefore,  to  make  the  amount 
of  air  proportionate  to  the  output  and  to  increase  the  current^  if 
exploratory  work  is  proceeding.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  amouat 
of  air  passing  should  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  men  employed. 
Of  course,  if  the  output  increases,  the  number  of  men  generally 
increases  also,  but  the  better  plan  is  to  be  guided  by  the  output; 
this  is  the  practice  of  the  Borinage  district  of  Belgium,  which  is, 
probably,  the  most  fiery  in  the  world. 

Guses  met  with  in  Mines. — Atmospheric  air  in  its  pure  state^ 
is  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  but,  as  generally 
found  in  Nature,  it  contains  small  quantities  of  another  gas,  carbonia 
acid,  and  of  aqueous  vapour.  The  oxygen  is  the  life-supporting 
element,  the  nitrogen  acting  simply  as  a  diluting  agent.  Dry  air 
is  composed  of  79  per  cent,  by  volume  of  nitrogen  gas  and  21  per  cent, 
of  oxygen.  The  following  table  shows  the  specific  gravities,  mole- 
cular  weights,  <kc.,  of  the  gases  met  with  in  mines : — 
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Air,  . 
Nitrogen, . 
Oxygen,    . 
Carbonic  oxide, 
Carbonic  acid. 
Marsh  gas, 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 


SymboL 


N 

0 

CO 

COa 

CH4 

SH, 


Spedilc 
Gravity. 


i*ooo 

0-9713 

1*1056 

0-9678 

1*52901 

0-559 

I  1749 


Weight  of  1000  cubic 
feet  at  o«  C.  and 
barometer  760  mm. 


80712  lbs. 

78-395  » 

89-235  .» 

78-113  M 
123-409   „ 

45-118  „ 

94828  „ 


Moleonlar 
Weight. 


12  +  16  =  28 
12  +  32  =  44 
12  +  4  =  16 
32+    2  =  34 


In  breathing,  men  and  other  animals  take  air  into  their  lungs,  and 
part  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid, 
whilst  the  nitrogen  is  unaltered ;  the  same  result  follows  the  burn- 
ing of  lights. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  gases  met  with  in  mines 
and  of  their  action  on  flame  and  on  life  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  researches  of  Prof.  F.  Clowes  and  Dr.  J.  Haldane.  Indeed,  the 
latter's  experiments  possess  an  increased  value  due  to  the  &ct  that  they 
have  in  some  measure  been  carried  out  on  human  beings.  Prof.  V.  B. 
Lewes  has  pointed  out  that  rabbits  and  other  rodents  resist  the  action 
of  gaseous  poisoning  from  carbon  monoxide  better  than  carnivorous 
animals,  such  as  dogs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  argue  from  the  action 
of  the  gas  upon  the  one  what  the  action  will  be  upon  the  other,  whilst 
it  has  not  been  made  clear  that  the  action  upon  either  is  a  very  safe 
index  as  to  the  action  of  the  gas  upon  man. 

Garbonie  Add  is  known  to  the  miner  as  black*  or  choke-damp,  or 
stythe,  but  black-damp  invariably  contains  both  marsh  gas  and  an 
excess  of  nitrogen  over  the  quantity  contained  in  pure  air.  Its 
presence  is  common,  and  is  due  to  the  combustion  of  illuminants, 
respiration  of  men  and  horses,  combustion  of  blasting  explosives, 
decomposition  of  pit  timber,  and  often  exudation  from  the  coal.  In 
the  chapter  on  working,  an  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  that 
oxidation  of  the  coal  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  tending  to  spontaneous 
combustion,  and  although  matters  may  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  cause 
absolute  ignition,  the  action  probably  goes  on  in  all  seams,  the  oxygen 
in  the  air  combines  with  the  carbon  in  the  coal  and  sets  free  the 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  latter  is  chemically  composed 
of  carbon  and  oxygen;  its  symbol  is  CO^,  and  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  i  -53.  As  it  is  considerably  heavier  than  air,  it  tends  to 
occupy  the  lowest  part  of  the  mine.  In  its  pure  state  it  has  no 
colour,  but  has  a  peculiar  sharp,  but  not  sour,  odour  and  taste. 
Its  presence  is  manifested  by  its  influence  on  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
as  it  will  not  support  combustion. 

When  carbonic  acid  is  mixed  in  increasing  proportions  with  air, 
a  man  breathing  the  mixture  begins  to  pant  long  before  the  point  at 
which  a  light  burning  in  the  same  atmosphere  is  extinguished,  as  so 
little  as  3*5  per  cent,  will  affect  respiration.  This  is  proved  by  the 
experiments  conducted  by  Prof.  Clowes*  to  determine  the  least 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  air  which  is  sufficient  to  extinguish 
flame.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  with  naked 
flame : — 

*  Fed.  Inst,,  vii.,  420. 
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Oombnstible  nilwtanoe  burnt  In  the 
MUtun. 

Fazoentage 
of  CO,  added. 

Mixture. 

OjijrKvu. 

Kitroeen  and 
Carbonic  Acid. 

I.  Candle, 

Colza  and  petroleum, 
Ordinary  paraffin  lamp,  . 
Alcohol  (pure), 
Alcohol  (methyUted),     . 

n.  Hydrogen,       .... 
Coal  gaa,          .... 
Methane  (fire-damp), 
Carbonic  oxide  (white-damp). 
Ethylene,        .... 

\t 

14 
13 

58 
33 
10 

24 
26 

181 

17-6 

17-9 
i8-i 

i8'3 

8-8 
141 
i8'9 
i6-o 

15-5 

81-9 
82-4 
821 
81-9 
817 

91-2 
859 
8ri 
84-0 
84-5 

The  flames  in  division  I.  were  burnt  from  wicks,  and  show  a  nearly 
uniform  extinctive  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  while  those  in 
division  II.,  which  were  burnt  from  jets,  vary  to  a  considerable 
amount.  With  an  ordinary  safety  lamp  the  admixture  of  16  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  with  air  marks  the  lower  limit  of  rapidly 
extinctive  atmospheres.  As  experiments  have  proved  that  animals 
can  breathe  with  impunity  in  an  atmosphere  containing  25  per  cent, 
of  COj,  it  appears  that  respiration  may  be  maintained  in  a  mixture 
containing  10  per  cent,  more  carbonic  acid  gas  than  is  sufficient  to 
extinguish  the  flame  of  a  safety  lamp.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact 
should  not,  however,  tempt  any  one  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere 
which  will  not  support  combustion,  because  there  are  seldom  means 
available  underground  to  readily  determine  whether  16  per  cent,  or 
60  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  present 

The  above  results  were  obtained  by  adding  carbonic  acid  gas  to  air, 
but  black-damp  as  found  in  mines  contains  other  gases  than  carbonic 
acid,  and  Dr.  Haldane  states*  that  26  to  27  per  cent,  is  requisite  to  just 
affect  the  breathing,  while  with  about  50  to  55  per  cent,  the  panting 
is  very  violent  and  accompanied  with  marked  distress.  Imminent 
risk  of  loss  of  power  over  the  limbs  or  loss  of  sensation  is  reached  with 
about  60  per  cent,  of  black-damp.  To  produce  a  mixture  which  will 
extinguish  a  light  before  it  affects  the  respiration  of  a  man,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  to  air,  along  with  each  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  more 
than  three  times  as  much  nitrogen.  The  latter  condition  of  affairs 
exists  underground,  as  part  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  combines  with 
carbon  forming  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus  decreasing  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  and  increasing  the  nitrogen.  Indeed,  it  is  the  decrease  of 
oxygen  which  produces  the  serious  symptoms  on  breathing  black- 
damp;  confusion  of  mind,  loss  of  power,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
leaden  blue  colour  are  undoubtedly  due  to  an  insufficient  percentage 
of  oxygen  to  saturate  the  red  corpuscles  of  blood  as  they  pass  through 
the  lungs.     On  breathing  fresh  air  again  recovery  is  almost  instan- 


*  Loe,  dt.,  viii.,  849. 
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taneous,  and  no  after  effects  werokjuxperienced  from  breathing  black- 
damp,  even  after  the  experimenters  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  in  an  atmosphere  which  instantly  extinguished  a  lamp. 

In  some  European  mines,  outbursts  of  carbonic  acid  are  frequent, 
and  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of  fire-damp.  The  blowers  are 
generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  faults.  At  Toulane  Pit,  Rochebelle, 
one  blower  filled  500,000  cubic  feet  of  workings  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  disengaged  over  400  tons  of  coal. 

Carbonic  Oxide  is  variously  known  as  carbon  monoxide  and  white- 
damp.  Its  chemical  symbol  is  00  and  specific  gravity  0*97.  Luckily 
its  presence  is  much  less  frequent  in  mines  than  black-damp,  as  it  is 
far  more  poisonous  than  that  gas.  As  little  as  a  ^  per  cent,  produces 
giddiness  and  &intness,  while  over  i  per  cent,  may  cause  death. 
Indeed,  ^  per  cent,  breathed  for  any  length  of  time  is  fatal.  Dr. 
Haldane*  states  that  the  smallest  percentage  of  carbonic  oxide  which 
visibly  affects  such  small  animals  as  a  mouse  was  0*06  per  cent.,  or 
roughly  speaking  one  part  in  2000.  Its  presence  in  the  blood  could 
be  detected  long  before  it  produced  any  outward  symptoms,  and  it 
gradually  accumulated  until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  blood  was 
so  saturated  with  carbonic  oxide  that  it  would  no  longer  convey 
sufficient  oxygen.  Carbonic  oxide  is  known  by  its  sweet  and  delicate 
odour  and  deadly  results.  Candles  bum  well  in  this  gas,  if  anything,  a 
little  brighter,  although  their  flame  is  not  elongated  until  12  j  per  cent. 
is  present.  It  is  produced  by  imperfect  combustion,  and  especially  by 
spontaneous  ignition  and  by  explosions.  From  Dr.  Haldane's  experi- 
ments it  appears  that  the  first  distinct  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  carbon 
monoxide,  an  unusual  tendency  to  giddiness,  palpitation,  and  shortness 
of  breath  on  exertion,  occur  when  the  blood  is  30  per  cent,  saturated. 
At  about  50  per  cent,  saturation  the  power  over  the  limbs  becomes 
less  and  less,  and  any  exertion  causes  the  legs  to  give  way,  so  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  to  make  his  escape.  Finally,  death  occurs 
when  saturation  reaches  80  per  cent.,  consciousness  is  gradually  lost 
with  no  pain  and  little  or  no  mental  distress,  the  action  being  almost 
that  of  a  gentle  anaesthetic.  With  about  0*06  per  cent,  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  air,  the  blood  of  a  man  becomes  about  30  per  cent, 
saturated  after  i^  hours  ;  o'lo  per  cent,  would  cause  helplessness 
after  about  an  hour;  with  more  than  0*20  per  cent,  life  would  be 
endangered,  t 

Sulphwretted  Hydrogen  is  not  found  in  large  quantities.  Its 
chemical  symbol  is  SH^,  and  specific  gravity  1*17.  It  arises  from 
the  decomposition  of  timber  in  water  containing  sulphates  in  solution, 
or,  to  a  smaller  extent,  from  blasting,  especially  if  inferior  cheap 
gunpowder  is  employed.  It  has  an  injurious  effect  on  life,  does  not 
support  combustion,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  Its  presence  is 
immediately  detected  by  a  characteristic  and  offensive  smell. 

Light  Carhuretted  Hydrogen, — This  gas,  known  as  fire-damp,  is  the 
one  commonly  found  in  mines,  and  to  which  explosions  are  principally 
due.  It  consists,  in  the  pure  state,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  its 
symbol  being  CH^  and  specific  gravity  0-559.  The  fire-damp  of  the 
miner  is,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  mixture  of  several  gases,  the 
largest  proportion  being  carburetted  hydrogen;  other  hydrocarbons, 
with  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  generally 
*Fed,  Inet.^  ix.,  381.  fLoc.  cit,,  xi.,  506. 
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present,  the  quantities  of  such  gttses  varying  considerably  in  almost 
every  colliery,  and  often  in  different  districts  of  the  same  pit,  while 
its  average  density  is  nearly  0*70. 

The  coal  itself  is  the  principal  reservoir  of  the  gas,  where  it  is  held 
in  the  pores  or  cells  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  high  tension.  Different 
gases  exuded  from  the  coal  have  been  described  in  Chapter  i.,  where 
the  phenomenon  of  "  blowers "  was  also  referred  to.  Blowers  are  a 
more  or  less  steady  discharge  of  gases  from  the  coal,  continuing  for  a 
long  time.  Where  this  discharge  is  a  violent  and  sudden  one  of 
large  quantity,  only  continuing  a  short  time,  it  is  known  as  an  ''  out- 
burst." 

Oarburetted  hydrogen  is  colourless,  and  when  pure  is  odourless, 
while  fire-damp  is  often  detected  by  its  smell.  This  gas,  if  breathed 
in  a  pure  state,  would  soon  cause  death;  it  quickly  extinguishes 
flame  or  lamps  if  undiluted  by  air.  When  3  to  4  per  cent,  is  present 
in  air,  the  gas  can  easily  be  detected  by  the  elongation  of  the  flame  in 
a  safety  lamp.  If  6  per  cent,  be  present  the  flame  is  not  only 
elongated,  but  a  blue  halo  or  cap,  appears  above  it.  This  halo  is 
often  of  a  brown  colour,  produced  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
with  the  fire-damp.  With  7  to  8  per  cent,  the  mixture  becomes 
explosive,  and  flame  is  propagated  through  the  contents  of  the  lamp ; 
with  10  to  12  per  cent,  the  propagation  is  instantaneous  and  the 
explosion  attains  its  maximum  amount;  with  20  per  cent,  the 
mixture  no  longer  explodes,  but  instantly  puts  out  any  flame  that 
may  be  brought  into  it. 

Messrs.  Haldane  and  Atkinson's  experiments*  have  proved  that  (i)  a 
mixture  of  black-damp  and  fire-damp  may,  when  largely  diluted  with 
air,  be  extinctive  to  lamps  and  not  explosive,  but  may  become 
explosive  when  less  diluted ;  (2)  a  mixture  containing  air  and  6  per 
cent,  of  marsh  gas  is  still  explosive,  in  spite  of  the  presence  in  it  of 
even  a  third  of  its  volume  of  black-damp. 

The  presence  of  black  damp  in  a  mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air,  has 
thus  little  or  no  influence  on  the  explosibility  of  the  mixture, 
provided  that  suflScient  oxygen  is  present  for  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  fire-damp. 

After-damp. — Under  this  head  is  included  all  the  products  result- 
ing from  the  ignition  of  an  explosive  mixture.  When  fire-damp  is 
exploded,  the  carbon  combines  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  forms 
carbonic  acid,  while  hydrogen  also  combines  with  oxygen  and  forms 
aqueous  vapour,  leaving  a  large  amount  of  free  nitrogen  without  the 
corresponding  amount  of  oxygen.  Carbonic  oxide  is  generally  present 
in  afber-damp,  and  is  always  formed  during  the  combustion  of  every 
explosive  mixture  containing  carburetted  hydrogen  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  air  is  less  than  95  parts.  Messrs.  Atkinsonf  give  an 
analysis  of  the  afber-damp  gases  of  the  TJs worth  explosion  in  1885. 
The  sample  was  taken  from  between  two  stoppings  erected  on  the  fifUi 
and  seventh  days  after  the  explosion,  and  contained  2^8  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  oxide,  and  4*54  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  presence  of  a  fire  beyond  may  have  had  some 
infiuence  on  the  production  of  these  gases,  the  proportions  being 
unusually  high. 

The  combustion  of  i  cubic  foot  of  fire-damp  renders  about  40  cubic 
♦  Loe,  cU,,  viii,,  559.  t  Explosions  in  Coal  MineSf  London,  1886,  113. 
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feet  of  air  unfit  for  respiration.  If  an  excess  of  air  or  fire-damp  were 
present  before  explosion,  such  excess  would  remain  mixed  with  the 
after-damp  after  the  explosion,  but  in  no  case  can  the  after-damp  gases 
contain  more  than  one-third  of  their  volume  of  unchanged  air,  or  the 
explosion  would  not  have  happened.  After-damp  is  sometimes 
responsible  for  more  deaths  than  an  actual  explosion,  as  often  all  that 
escape  the  latter  are  suffocated  by  the  former,  indeed,  Dr.  Haldane's 
investigations  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  three 
serious  explosions  led  him  to  strongly  assert  that  in  almost  every  case 
the  actual  cause  of  death  was  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide.*  It 
seemed  probable  that  many  men  must  be  killed  by  absence  of 
oxygen  in  the  after-damp,  and  many  others  by  burns  or  violence,  but 
analysis  of  the  blood  showed  that  this  was  not  the  case.  It  would 
seem  that  the  after-damp  is  so  largely  diluted  with  air,  that  more 
than  enough  of  oxygen  is  left  to  support  life.  From  60  to  70  per 
cent,  of  the  bodies  were  neither  burnt  nor  injured,  and  taking  the 
average  of  the  three  explosions  it  seems  probable  that  about  77  per 
cent,  might  have  escaped  but  for  the  after-dam  p.  From  the  analysis 
of  blood  from  the  bodies  found  along  the  course  of  the  explosion  at 
Tylorstown,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  there  was  less  than  3  per 
cent,  and  more  than  0*50  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide,  about  i  or  1*5 
per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  percentage. 

A  man  who  has  been  rendered  unconscious  from  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning  suffers  severely  from  the  after-effects.  If  the  exposure  has 
been  long  he  may  die  a  considerable  time  after  the  blood  has  quite 
freed  itself  from  the  poison.  The  best  remedy  is  the  administration 
of  pure  oxygen,  although  it  is  of  no  avail  against  the  after  symptoms. 
Artificial  respiration  should  be  at  once  applied  if  the  breathing  ceases, 
and  if  the  pulse  be  weak  stimulants  should  be  given. 

Unfortunately,  this  deadly  -constituent  of  after-damp  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  safety  lamp,  as  its  action  on  flame  is  inappreciable, 
except  perhaps  to  cause  it  to  burn  a  little  brighter.  Its  presence  can 
easily  be  detected  by  its  action  on  the  colour  of  dilated  blood,  but 
this  examination  cannot  be  made  by  artificial  light,  and  is  consequently 
inapplicable  underground.  Dr.  Haldane  suggests  that  the  effect  of 
the  action  of  the  impure  air  current  on  a  small  warm-blooded  animal, 
such  as  a  mouse,  should  be  carefully  noted,  as  immediately  it  shows 
weakness  of  the  legs  there  is  danger  to  a  man,  though  probably  not 
for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  A  mouse  is  not  more  sensitive 
to  carbon  monoxide  than  a  man,  but  it  shows  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  in  about  one-twentieth  of  the  tima  If  the  mouse  becomes 
quite  helpless  and  unable  to  stand,  there  is  danger  within  a  few 
minutes  to  the  man.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  test 
cannot  do  more  than  indicate  the  presence  of  dangerous  proportions  of 
carbon  monoxide,  and  only  a  practised  observer  could  detect  the  out- 
ward signs  of  slight  symptoms  in  a  mouse,  while  correspondingly 
slight  symptoms  in  a  man  might  be  distinctly  felt  by  the  subject  of 
them.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  after-damp  must  be,  if  anything, 
lighter  than  air,  it  is  desirable  to  add  a  caution  as  to  the  desirability 
of  keeping  the  animal  as  high  as  the  head  of  the  man  carrying  it. 

Mr.  A.  Mermett  suggests  the  use  of  a  prepared  solution  containing 
small  quantities  of  permanganate  of  potash,  silver  nitrate,  and  pure 
•  Fed,  Inst.,  xi.,  502.  t  Coll.  Ovard.,  1897,  Ixiii.,  77^. 
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nitric  acid  as  a  preservative.  This  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  from 
the  mine,  and  a  similar  quantity  also  exposed  to  ordinary  air  at  the 
same  time,  the  two  flasks  containing  the  solution  being  put  side  by 
side  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  The  impure  air  decolorises  the 
solution,  I  part  of  carbon  monoxide  per  500  to  5000  parts  of  air 
acting  in  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours.  Such  a  test  is  too  slow  to 
be  of  any  value  to  a  rescuing  party. 

Coal-Da8t. — The  roadways  of  some  mines  contain  accumulations 
of  very  fine  coal-dust  scattered  over  the  timber  and  resting  on  the 
floor,  this  being  more  particularly  true  of  the  main  haulage  roads. 
Several  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal  pass  down  these  in  trams  or  tube  day 
by  day,  and  the  lumps  are  ground  and  shaken  against  each  other, 
more  so  when  the  speed  of  hauling  is  high,  while  the  speed  of  the  air 
current  is  also  greater  than  in  branch  roads.  Deep  mines  should 
theoretically  be  dustier  than  shallow  ones ;  the  temperature  of  the 
strata  is  higher,  and  consequently  the  intake  air  is  heated  more  than 
it  would  be  in  a  shallow  mine,  and  is  really  drier,  because  it  is  able  to 
absorb  a  larger  quantity  of  moisture  before  becoming  saturated.  The 
air  current  thus  dries  the  dust  and  blows  it  about,  the  lighter  and  - 
more  dangerous  particles  being  carried  on  to  the  roof  timbers  and  the 
remainder  to  the  sides  and  floor,  the  latter  being  the  least  dangerous. 
These  accumulations  can  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent  by  exercising 
ordinary  care  in  using  tubs  with  close  sides,  and  seeing  that  they  are 
properly  emptied  at  the  surface,  and  not  sent  back  into  the  mine  with 
quantities  of  small  coal  in  them,  and  by  watering  the  broken  coal 
in  the  tubs,  as  described  later  on.  That  such  deposits  may  be  prevented 
from  accumulating,  is  established  by  the  fact  that  they  exist  in 
minimum  quantities  at  or  near  the  working  face,  and  increase  in  thick- 
ness towards  the  shaft.  From  observations  made  at  Cinder  Hill 
Colliery,  a  perfectly  dry  mine,  which  has  been  opened  fifty  years,  Mr. 
G.  Fowler*  states  that  the  film  of  dust  is  insignificant  for  900  feet 
back  from  the  face,  which  represents  the  distance  worked  out  in  three 
years,  and  shows  that  for  that  length  of  time  the  accumulation  of  dust 
is  scarcely  noticeable. 

Messrs.  Faraday  and  Lyell,  in  a  report  on  the  Has  well  Colliery 
explosion  in  1844,  were  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  efiect  these 
accumulations  of  dust  may  have  in  extending  fire-damp  explosions. 
Although  several  persons  investigated  the  matter,  it  was  not  until 
1876,  when  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway  read  his  first  paper  before  the  Royal 
Society,!  that  general  attention  was  directed  to  the  important  part 
that  coal-dust  plays  in  aggravating  fire-damp  explosions.  Subsequent 
experiments  by  Mr.  Galloway,!  by  several  members  of  the  North  of 
England  Institute, §  a  committee  of  the  Chesterfield  Institute,  ||  Sir  F. 
A.  Abel,1T  and  particularly  by  the  Prussian  Fire-Damp  Commission,** 
demonstrated  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  presence  of  coal-dust 

*  Fed,  Inst,,  xi.,  129. 

t  Proc,  Royal  Society,  March  2,  1876,  xxiv.,  239. 
X  Ibid,,  xxviii.,  437  and  490,  and  xxxvii.,  42. 
§  N,  E,  /.,  XXV.,  239,  and  xxviii.,  85. 
II  Vol.  X. ,  with  Appendices. 

IT  Blue-Book,  Seanam  Colliery  Explosion,  and  Proc*  Royal  Institution,  x.,  Part 
L,  1882. 

*♦  Translation  by  T.  W.  Bunning,  N.  E,  I.,  xxxiv,,  199  and  297. 
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in  a  fine  state  of  division  is  a  source  of  danger  in  dry  mines  in  which 
blasting  is  carried  on  without  special  precautions.*  J 

Upwards  of  300  experiments  were  made  by  the  Prussian  Fire- 
Damp  Commission  at  f^eunkirchen,  near  Saarbriicken,  and  it  was 
considered  that  the  following  conclusions  were  warranted  by  the  results 
obtained :  f 

1.  The  presence  of  coal-dust  in  more  or  less  abundance  in  the  immediate 
Ticinity  of  the  working  face,  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  elongation  of  the  flame 
projected  by  a  blown-out  shot,  whether  small  qvantitiea  qf  fire-damp  he  present  in 
the  surrounding  air  or  not, 

2.  (a)  In  the  complete  absence  of  fire-damp,  the  elongation  or  propagation  of 

flame  is  generally  of  limited  extent,  however  far  the  deposits  of  dust 
may  extend  in  the  mine  ways. 
(6)  There  are,  however,  certain  descriptions  of  coal-dust  which,  if  ignited 
by  a  blown-out  shot,  will  not  only  continue  to  carry  on  the  flame 
even  to  distances  extending  considerably  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
dust  depK>sit8,  but  will  a^  give  rise  to  explosive  phenomena  or 
results,  in  the  complete  absence  of  any  trace  of  fire-damp^  which  in 
character  and  effects  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  some  other 
dusts  in  air  containing  7  per  cent,  of  fire-damp. 

3.  (a)  All  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  burning  of  and  propagation  of  flame 

by  coal-dust  are  intensified  by  the  presence  in  the  air  of  small  pro- 
portions of  fire-damp. 
(6)  Certain  dusts  which,  under  favourable  conditions,  appear  to  have  the 
power  of  propagating  flame  to  an  indefinite  extent  in  a  dust-laden 
area,  the  air  being  free  from  fire-damp,  will,  if  only  sparsely 
suspended  in  air  containing  fire-damp  in  some  proportion  below  3 
per  cent.,  render  such  a  gas  mixture  susceptible  of  explosion  by  a 
blown-out  shot. 

4.  Special  experiments  in  which  the  branch  gallery,  described  bjb  opening  into 

the  main  gallery  near  its  extremity,  was  charged  with  a  fire-damp 
mixture  (retained  by  brattice  cloth),  demonstrated  that  a  coal-dust 
ignition  or  explosion,  developed  in  the  complete  absence  of  fire- 
damp, can  communicate  ignition  to  an  explosive  sas  mixture  existing 
at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  first  ignition. 

Special  stress  was,  however,  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  occurrence  of 
a  blown-out  shot  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  any  and 
all  of  the  efiTects  (of  ignition,  propagation  of  flame,  or  explosion)  to 
which  coal-dust  can  give  rise ;  and  Mr.  Hilt  emphasises  the  fact  that 
the  part  played  by  coal-dust  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  it  might 
appear  from  a  superficial  examination  of  the  Saarbriicken  experiments. 

Messrs.  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier,  in  a  review  of  the  work  of  the 
Prussian  Commission,];  consider  the  phenomenon  of  the  ignition  of 
coal-dust  by  a  blown-out  shot  to  be  as  follows : — In  that  part  of  the 
gallery  reached  by  the  powder  gases  travelling  at  a  high  velocity  and 
endowed  with  a  high  temperature,  the  dust  is  violently  thrown  into 
suspension  and  ignites.  The  gaseous  mass  thus  ignited  (considerably 
expanded  by  heat  and  increased  by  the  partial  distillation  of  dust  that 
has  been  thrown  into  suspension  by  the  mechanical  effects  of  the 
powder  shot)  expands  into  the  gallery,  and  extends  to  a  distance  pro- 
p<M:tional  to  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  powder  gases  and  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  dust  in  suspension  is  distilled.  The  mechanical 
effect  of  this  jet  of  flame  on  the  dust  in  the  gallery,  situated  at  such 

*  A  complete  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  with  extracts  of  the 
opinions  held  by  English  authors,  is  given  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Hutchinson  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Notes  on  Coal-Dust  in  Colliery  Explosions,*'  Amjer,  Inst,  M,  E.,  xiii.,  253. 

t  English  Commission  on  Accidents  tn  Mines.    Final  Report,  1886,  43. 

I  Ann.  des  Mines  (8'  S^e),  ix.,  638. 
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a  distance  as  to  escape  the  initial  action  of  the  powder  gases  is  small, 
and  rapidly  decreases  until  it  is  destroyed  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  shot.  They  consider  that  the  experiments  of  the  Prussian 
Commission  confirm  these  opinions,  and  also  their  previously  ex- 
pressed ones,*  that  the  combustions  of  dusts  are  not,  to  speak  exactly, 
explosions ;  that  combustions  only  produce  mechanical  effects  entirely 
insignificant  for  most  dusts,  and  always  much  less  than  fire-damp 
explosions,  even  for  most  exceptional  dusts;  and  that  the  combustion 
produced  at  any  point  does  not  extend  indefinitely  over  the  whole  area 
covered  with  dust. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  Commission  on  Accidents  in  Minesf 
considered  that  the  most  emphatic  refutation  of  Messrs.  Mallard  and 
Le  Chatelier's  conclusion,  ''  that  the  influence  of  fire-damp  upon  the 
combustibility  of  dusts,  if  not  altogether  nil,  is  at  least  much  slighter 
than  was  at  first  believed,"  and  confirmation  of  the  established  facta 
which  it  combated,  was  furnished  by  the  SaarbrUcken  experiments, 
and,  after  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  considered  that  the  following 
facts  relating  to  the  part  played  by  dust  in  coal-mine  explosions  may 
be  regarded  as  conclusively  established : — 

1.  The  occurrenoe  of  a  blown-out  shot  in  working  places  wfhere  very  highly 
inflammable  coal-dust  exists  in  great  abundance  may,  even  in  the  total  absence  oj 
Jire-damp,  possibly  give  rise  to  violent  explosions,  or  may  at  any  rate  be  followed 
by  the  propagation  of  flame  through  very  considerable  areas,  and  even  by  the 
communication  of  flame  to  distant  parts  of  the  working  where  explosive  gas- 
mixtures,  or  dust-deposits  in  association  with  non-explosive  gas- mixtures  exist. 

2.  The  occurrence  of  a  blown-out  shot  in  localities  where  oiUy  small  proportions 
of  Jirt-damp  exist  in  the  air,  in  the  presence  of  even  comparatively  slightly  inflam- 
mablCt  or  actually  non-inflammable  %uJb  very  fine,  dry  and  porous  dusts,  may  give 
rise  to  explosions,  the  flame  from  which  may  reach  to  distant  localities,  where 
either  gas  accumulations  or  deposits  of  inflammable  coal-dust  may  be  inflamed, 
and  may  extend  the  disastrous  results  to  other  regions. 

That  the  above  conclusions  are  true  is  now  generally  admitted, 
and  the  importance  of  adopting  some  effectual  means  for  dealing  with 
dust-deposits  becomes  self-evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
most  practised  observer  cannot  detect  gas  in  the  air  currents  with 
safety  lamps  when  the  proportion  present  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent. 

It  is,  however,  contended,  more  prominently  by  Mr.  Galloway  and 
Messrs.  Atkinson,^  that  coal-dust  plays  the  principal  part  in  colliery 
explosions,  and  that  fire-damp  must  be  relegated  to  a  secondary 
position.  The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is  that  explosions 
are  so  often  confined  to  the  intake  air-ways  and  not  to  return  air-ways. 
The  intakes  are  where  dust  collects  owing  to  the  haulage  of  coal,  while 
the  returns  are  those  along  which  gas  is  carried  off.  It  is  also  con- 
tended that  gas  explodes  equally  in  all  directions,  while  many  ex- 
plosions in  mines  do  not  seem  to  pass  into  all  the  routes  equally 
open  to  them,  but  follow  certain  definite  paths,  such  as  intake  air- 
ways where  gas  is  absent  but  coal-dust  present.  An  explosi'  n  that 
took  place  in  a  coal-hopper  at  Brancepeth  Colliery,  Durham,  where  no 
gas  could  be  present,  is  also  quoted  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  this 
theory.  This  hopper  was  used  to  &tore  coal  in  for  the  use  of  the  coke 
ovens.  It  was  being  cleaned  out,  when  the  fine  dust  took  fire  at  an 
open  torch  lamp.     Several  men  were  severely  burnt  and  three  lost 

*  Ann,  des  Mines  (8«  S^rie),  iv.,  274.  t  Final  Report,  47. 
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their  lives.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  more  as  an  instance  of 
ignition  than  of  explosion,  as,  although  several  windows  existed  in 
the  hopper,  none  of  the  panes  of  glass  were  blown  out,  although 
they  were  much  cracked  by  the  intense  heat.  Only  one  sheet  of 
corrugated  iron  was  burst  off  the  box,  and  this  was  not  blown  away, 
but  was  simply  dislodged  and  fell  to  the  ground.* 

The  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  explosions  happen  in  flour 
mills,  and  in  the  drying  chambers  used  for  the  preparation  of  brown 
coal  for  the  market.  It  has  also  been  proved  by  large  explosions 
which  have  taken  place  in  flour  mills  at  Annapolis,  U.S. A.,  that  in 
the  entire  absence  of  inflammable  gas,  the  explosion  beginning  in  a 
distant  portion  of  the  works  may  be  carried  through  the  entire  build- 
ing. It  is  also  possible,  experimentally,  to  obtain  explosions  with  air 
and  lycopodium,  simply  with  the  lycoiK>dium  lying  on  the  floor  and 
not  forming  a  thick  cloud. 

The  great  argument  against  coal-dust  being  the  principal  agent 
in  coal  mine  explosions,  as  pointed  out  by  the  English  Commission  on 
Accidents  in  Mines, t  is  the  fact  that,  if  it  were  so,  every  blown-out 
shot  occurring  in  a  very  dusty  and  dry  mine  should  actually  be 
attended  by  a  more  or  less  disastrous  explosion  or  conflagration ;  and 
that,  looking  therefore  to  the  enormous  amount  of  powder  expended 
in  shot-firing  in  this  and  other  countrieSi  and  to  the  not  inconsiderable 
proportion  which  blown-out  shots  must  constitute  in  many  localities, 
of  the  total  number  of  shots  fired,  disastrous  coal  mine  explosions 
should  be  of  more  than  daily  occurrence,  if  this  view  were  correct. 

Messrs.  Mallard  and  Le  Chateller  maintain  that  all  explosions  of 
magnitude  which  have  been  solely  attributed  to  coal-dust  have 
occurred  in  mines  in  which  fire-damp  occurs;  that  the  possibility, of 
coal-dust,  per  se,  giving  rise  to  an  important  explosion  could  only  be 
established  by  the  occurrence  of  an  explosion  in  a  mine  in  which  the 
total  absence  of  fire-damp  can  be  absolutely  demonstrated ;  and  by  the 
fact  that  lignite  mines,  which  are  generally  very  dusty,  the  dust  being 
extremely  inflammable,  but  which  are  at  the  same  time  almost  free 
from  fire-damp,  have  never  yet  been  visited  by  accidents  of  this  class. 

In  Chapter  i.  reference  was  made  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Thomas  on  the  gases  enclosed  in  coal.  Dr.  P.  P.  Bedson  has  con- 
ducted similar  investigations  on  coal-dust,  ^  and  has  established  the 
point  that  some  dusts  give  off  considerable  volumes  of  explosive  gas 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  The  enclosed  gases  in  coal-dust 
resemble  in  many  respects  those  which  have  been  obtained  from  coal. 
The  main  points  of  difference  to  be  noted  are — first,  the  large  propor- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  (COo)  as  compared  with  the  amounts  found  by 
Mr.'^  Thomas,  and,  second,  the  presence  of  olefines  and  higher  members 
of  the  paraffin  series  of  hydrocarbons.  Further  experiments  by  Dr. 
Bedson  and  Mr.  McConnel§  showed  that  not  only  is  the  greater  portion 
of  the  occluded  gases  given  off  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
but  that  this  is  more  emphatically  true  of  the  combustible  gases, 
while  it  is  evident  that  mechanical  subdivision  of  the  coal  favours 
the  release  of  these  gases  to  a  marked  extent.  They  also  established 
the  fact,  that  the  denser  hydrocarbons  are  more  firmly  held  than  the 

*  Boyal  Commiaeion  on  Goal  Dusty  First  Report^  io8.  t  Final  Report^  47. 

t  **  A  Contribution  to  our  Knowledge  of  Coal-dust,"  N,EJ,,  xxxvii.,  245. 
§  Fed,  Inst.,  vii.,  27  and  32. 
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lighter  marsh  gas.  These  hydrocarbons  differ  from  marsh  gas  not 
only  in  the  proportion  required  to  form  an  explosive  mixture  with  air, 
but  also  in  the  temperature  required  for  ignition.  While  about  9  per 
cent,  of  marsh  gas  is  required  to  form  the  most  explosive  mixture 
with  air,  only  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  denser  hydrocarbons  would  be 
necessary.  It  has  also  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  explosive  mix- 
tures of  oxygen  and  ethane  ignite  at  lower  temperatures  than  similar 
mixtures  of  oxygen  and  marsh  gas  (methane).  Some  coal  dusts  have 
been  ignited  by  heating  in  a  current  of  air  at  140'  C. 

In  the  final  Report  of  the  Austrian  Fire-damp  Commission  *  it  is 
stated  that  the  experiments  made  confirm  those  of  Neunkirchen  with 
reorard  to  the  danger  of  coal-dust,  but  also  show  that  the  dangers  are 
greater  than  have  hitherto  been  admitted.  First  of  all  the  Com- 
mission tested  the  different  kinds  of  coal-dust  so  as  to  classify  them 
according  to  their  sensitiveness  to  ignition  and  their  danger.  As  they 
considered  that  black  powder  and  similar  explosives  are  dangerous  in 
fiery  mines  and  that  their  use  should  be  entirely  prohibited,  they 
confined  their  experiments  to  hisrh  explosives,  especially  dynamite  No. 
I .  The  experiments  were  made  in  levels,  like  the  one  at  Neunkirchen. 
Each  kind  of  dust  that  was  used  was  also  tested  in  order  to  determine 
the  following  facts  concerning  it : — 

1.  Percentage  of  volatile  matter. 

2.  Hygroscopic  moisture. 

3.  Percentage  of  ash. 

4.  Quantity  of  marsh  gas  in  100  grammes  of  dust. 

5.  Quantity  of  gas  given  out  by  100  grammes  of  dust  at  100°  C. 

6.  Composition  of  gas  given  out  by  100  grammes  of  dust  at  100°  C. 

Instead  of  imitating  blown-out  shots,  the  experiments  were  mostly 
made  with  cartridges  of  dynamite  lying  loose,  or  with  a  slight  covering 
of  coal-dust.  The  coal-dust  experiments  were  almost  exclusively  made 
without  any  admixture  of  gas.  In  one  of  the  levels,  353  experiments 
were  carried  out  and  showed  that  many  notoriously  dangerous  dusts 
were  less  inflammable  than  other  less  dangerous  dusts.  Coal- 
dusts  were  therefore  classified  into  sensitive  and  dangerous  kinds. 
To  judge  of  their  sensitiveness,  the  coal-dusts  were  all  tested  with 
the  same  charge  of  dynamite — viz.,  100  grammes  (3 J  ounces).  The 
experiments  showed  that  without  any  admixture  of  fire-damp,  nearly 
all  kinds  of  coal-dust  were  ignited  by  a  cartridge  of  100  grammes  of 
dynamite  lying  loose.  The  following  {)oints  were  considered  estab- 
lished : — 

1.  The  degree  of  inflammability  can  scarcely  be  deduced  from  the  chemical 
composition. 

2.  The  texture  of  the  coal  is  iinportant.  Hard  compact  coal  will  give  less 
dust  than  crumbling  friable  ooal.  The  fineness  of  coal-dust  depends  upon  its 
texture. 

3.  The  sensitiveness  of  a  coal-dust,  and,  as  a  rule,  its  danger,  increase  with 
its  dryness. 

4.  The  danger  of  a  coal-dust  appears  to  depend  more  upon  its  physical 
qualities  than  upon  its  chemical  composition. 

5.  A  blown-out  shot  with  coal-dust  as  tamping,  or  a  charge  of  dynamite 
lying  free,  will  ignite  every  kind  of  coal-dust.      Most  kinds  of  coal-dust  were 

*  ScMttsabericTU  des  CentralcomUis  der  68terreichiac?ien  Commission  zur  Ermit- 
telung  der  zweckmdssigsten  SicherheitmcLSartgdn  gegen  die  Explosion  srhlagender 
Wetter  in  Bergioerken,     Vienna,  1891. 
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ignited  with  a  charge  of  loo  grms.  (3)  ozs.),  and  all  without  exception  were 
ignited  with  a  charge  of  300  grms.  (loi  ozs. ). 

6.  A  coal-dust  which  otherwise  is  not  dangerous  and  takes  fire  with  difficulty, 
may  give  rise  to  a  disastrous  explosion  if  there  is  a  little  fire-damp  present. 

The  question  continuing  to  be  a  very  debatable  one,  Mr.  Henry 
Hall  was  appointed  by  the  British  Home  Secretary,  in  1890,  to  carry 
on  a  farther  series  of  experiments.*  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments being  still  non-conclusive,  a  Koyal  Commission  was  appointed 
in  Britain  in  1 891,  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  coal-dust  in  originating 
or  extending  explosions  in  mines,  whether  by  itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  fire-damp,  and  presented  a  preliminary  report  f  giving  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  examined. 

Sir  F.  A.  Abel  |  considered  that,  under  extremely  favourable  con- 
ditions as  regards  the  nature  of  dust,  its  physical  condition  and  its 
composition,  and  the  quantity  of  dust  existing  and  suspended  in  the 
air  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  in  the  entire  absence  of  fire-damp, 
coal-dust  undoubtedly  has  the  power  of  carrying  on  explosions  almost 
to  an  indefinite  extent  in  mines.  He  questioned  wliether  there  is 
practically  any  limit,  as,  looking  to  the  great  commotion  set  up  by  the 
rush  of  gas  produced  as  the  explosion  originates  and  as  it  progresses, 
the  motion  of  the  air  is  such  that  particles  of  coal-dust  must  be 
whirled  up  into  it,  and  must  continue  to  produce  a  mixture  of  suffi- 
cient intimacy  and  sufficiently  highly  charged  with  inflammable 
particles  to  develop  afresh  the  conditions  which  existed  originally 
when  the  explosion  was  started,  and  in  that  way  the  explosion  may 
be  considered  to  be  a  continuous  one. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  A.  H.  Stokes  §  considered  that  the  Prussian 
experiments  proved  that  coal-dust,  without  a  trace  of  gas,  in  a 
pure  atmosphere,  is  not  dangerous.  Ooal-dust  in  mines  pro- 
motes, extends,  and  aggravates  explosions  due  to  fire-damp,  by 
reason  of  the  rapid  inflammability  of  its  finely  divided  particles. 
The  sensitiveness  to  ignition  of  coal-dust  and  air  appears  to 
be  in  proportion  to  ~  the  intensity  of  heat  at  the  point  of 
ignition,  and  the  size  and  impact  of  the  initial  flame  has  a  very 
important  influence  in  controlling  the  propagation  of  flame.  The 
condition  necessary  to  ignite  a  mixture  of  coal-dust  and  air  appears  to 
depend  on  the  temperature,  volume,  and  the  way  in  which  the  initial 
flame  strikes  the  current ;  also  that  each  atom  of  dust  be  surrounded 
by  air  so  that  it  can  get  oxygen  instantly,  and  that  each  atom  be  near 
enough  to  its  neighbour  to  be  able  to  communicate  flame.  In  most 
experimental  cases  where  coal-dust  was  fired,  the  atmosphere  was 
thickly  charged  with  coal-dust — in  fact,  so  thick  that  no  living  being 
could  exist  in  it ;  and  this  was  a  state  of  affairs  which  could  scarcely 
be  found  in  any  mine  unless  as  the  result  of  a  serious  explosion  of 
fire-damp,  nor  one  that  a  blown-out  shot  could  create  and  fire  with  its 
own  flame  unless  it  were  pointed  directly  into,  and  in  close  proximity 
to,  an  accumulation  of  dust.  A  mixture  of  air  and  fire  damp  which 
cannot  be  detected  by  a  safety-lamp,  and  which  may  be  harmless  in 
the  absence  of  dust,  may,  if  dust  be  present  in  sufficient  quantities, 

♦  CoU,  Guard.,  1890,  be.,  875. 

t  Bine-Book  :    First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Explosions  from 
Chal'dust  in  Mines,  July,  1891. 

t  Ibid.,  82.  §  Ibid,,  103  and  104. 
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become  an  inflammable  mixture,  and  be  the  means  of  carrying  flame 
as  far  as  sach  mixture  extends.  The  current  of  ventilation  in  a  dry 
and  dusty  mine  may  be  charged  with  such  a  low  percentage  of  fire- 
damp that  the  most  careful  observer  would  fail  to  detect  the  blue  cap 
indicative  of  fire-damp  in  the  ordinary  safety  lamp,  yet  it  might  be 
so  charged  with  fire-damp  that  any  unusual  circumstances,  such  as  a 
heavily  charged  blown-out  shot  or  other  violent  concussion,  might 
raise  a  cloud  of  dust  and  render  the  current  at  once  an  inflammable 
mixture.  A  comparatively  small  explosion  in  a  dry  and  dusty  mine 
giving  off*  fire-damp,  may  be  developed  link  by  link  into  a  most 
extensive  disaster. 

Mr.  Hall's  further  experiments  in  1893  undoubtedly  proved  that 
under  certain  conditions  some  coal-dusts  were  capable  of  producing 
an  explosion  in  the  complete  absence  of  fire-damp.  Such  dusts  were 
obtained  from  collieries  in  districts  where  terrible  disasters  had 
occurred,  while  in  the  cases  of  districts  like  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
Somersetshire,  ahd  South  Stafibrdsh ire,  where  explosions  are  practically 
unknown,  the  dusts  experimented  with  produced  little  more  than  the  . 
charring  of  the  particles,  and  gave  nothing  resembling  an  explosion. 
Before  the  Oommission  presented  their  report,  considerable  light  was 
thrown  on  the  controversy  by  the  explosion  at  Gamerton  Colliery  in 
1^93}  which  occurred  in  a  pit  supposed  to  enjoy  an  immunity  ft*om 
such  accidents,  and  where  the  presence  of  fircniamp  had  not  been 
detected  for  nearly  a  century.  After  carefully  considering  the  facts 
of  this  explosion,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Commission 
said — * 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  opinion  that  a  blown-out  shot  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  set  up  a  most  danfferous  explosion  in  a  mine  even  when 
fire-damp  is  not  present  at  all,  or  only  in  infinitesimal  qualities ;  and  while  we  are 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  danger  of  a  coal-dust  explosion  yaries  greatly  accord- 
inff  to  the  composition  of  the  dust,  we  are  unable  to  aav  that  any  mine  is  absolutely 
Bafe  in  this  respect,  or  that  its  owners  can  properly  be  absolved  from  taking 
reasonable  precautions  against  a  possible  explosion  from  this  cause.  But  even  u 
we  had  been  able  to  come  to  a  di£ferent  conclusion,  we  should  still  have  to  call 
attention  to  the  serious  dancer  which  results  from  the  action  of  coal-dust  in  carry- 
ing on  and  extending  an  explosion,  which  may  have  originally  been  set  up  by  the 
ignition  of  fire-damp. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  British  Commissioners  arrived  at 
are  summarised  as  follows : — t 

1.  The  danger  of  explosion  in  a  mine  in  which  gas  exists,  even  in  very  small 
quantities,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  coal-dust. 

2.  A  gas  explosion  in  a  fiery  mme  may  be  intensified,  and  carried  on  indefinitely, 
by  coal-oust  raised  by  the  explosion  itself. 

3.  Coal-dust  alone,  without  the  presence  of  any  cas  at  all,  may  cause  a 
dangerous  explosion,  if  ignited  by  a  blown-out  shot  or  otner  violent  inflammation. 
To  produce  such  a  result,  however,  the  conditions  must  be  exceptional,  and  are 
only  lil^ely  to  be  produced  on  rare  occasions. 

4.  Different  dusts  are  inflammable,  and  consecjuently  dangerous  in  varying 
degrees ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  with  absolute  certainty  that  any  dust  is  entirely 
free  from  risk. 

5.  There  appears  to  be  no  probability  that  a  dangerous  explosion  of  coal-dust 
alone  could  ever  be  produced  in  a  mine  by  a  naked  bght  or  ordinary  flame. 

These  opinions  are  generally  accepted  by  all  moderate  men,  and 
after  their  publication,  modified  rules  were  set  up  regulating  the  use 

*  Second  Report,  17.  t  Loc,  CU.,  24. 
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of  explosives  in  mines,  as  has  been  previously  referred  to  in  Chapter 
III. 

Action  of  Moisture. — It  is  now  established  that  the  presence  of 
moisture  effectively  prevents  the  possibility  of  coal-dust  being  ignited, 
and  that,  fortunately,  only  the  very  smallest  amounts  are  needed.  It 
has,  consequently,  become  the  practice  at  many  collieries,  where  the 
coal  is  dry  and  dusty,  to  water  the  main  roadways  regularly.  In 
order  to  be  efficient  the  water  should  be  applied  in  such  quantities  as 
will  simply  damp  the  dust  and  prevent  clouds  of  it  being  raised  by 
any  means.  If  the  floor  be  properly  watered  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  deposit  of  dust  on  the  sides  or  the  roof.  As  a  large  quantity  of 
dust  is  formed  in  the  tubs  during  the  progress  of  hauling  them  along 
the  roads,  a  quantity  of  water  is  often  thrown  over  the  contents  of 
each  tub  immediately  before  it  leaves  the  working  face. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  render  dust  harmless  by  applying 
along  the  roadways  some  deliquescent  body  such  as  salt,  but  although 
the  result  in  some  cases  has  been  satisfactory,*  yet  the  method  has 
not  received  many  applications,  the  use  of  water  being  preferable.  The 
most  effective  plan  would  be  to  damp  the  coal  in  ntu  before  working 
takes  place,  and  this  has  been  carried  out  in  the  Saar  district  to  a 
limited  extent.  Boreholes  are  put  into  the  coal  for  a  depth  of  from  3 
to  4  feet,  and  plugged  so  as  to  be  watertight.  Water  under  pressure 
is  forced  into  the  holes,  and  left  to  soak  into  the  coal  for  six  or  eight 
hours.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  can  only  be  employed  under 
exceptional  conditions.  The  difficulties  of  maintaining  pipe  lines 
along  the  principal  roadways  are  great,  and  the  introduction  of  such 
lines  into  working  places  would  probably  increase  the  cost  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

In  some  cases  ordinary  tubs  are  provided  with  a  perforated  pipe 
at  the  back,  and  the  water  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  streets  of 
towns.  If  such  a  watering  appliance  is  to  be  used,  a  good  arrange- 
ment is  that  suggested  by  Messrs.  Archer  and  Robson.f  A  circular 
brush  is  affixed  to  the  rear  of  a  tub,  and  is  suitably  connected  by  bevel 
ffearing  to  the  axle  of  the  tub,  so  that  when  this  moves  along  the 
brush  is  rotated.  The  spindle  of  the  brush  is  hollow,  and  water  is 
passed  along  it  and  through  holes  on  the  rim  of  the  boss,  and  is 
thrown  by  centrifugal  force  from  the  tips  of  the  bristle  brush  in  the 
form  oT  fine  rain  or  spray. 

The  watering  of  the  fallen  coal  in  the  working  places  can  be 
carried  out  by  means  of  a  hose  and  rose  jet.  The  promiscuous 
throwing  about  of  water  from  buckets  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Owing  to  the  cost  and  the  hindrance  resulting  from  applying  either 
of  these  methods  they  are  not  much  in  favour,  preference  being  given 
to  watering  the  coal  in  each  tub  at  the  point  where  they  are  gathered 
together  at  the  end  of  the  haulage  roads  before  they  start  on  their 
journey  towards  the  shaft.  Messrs.  Bell,  Stevenson,  and  Harle  have 
designed  a  method  in  which  a  tank  is  placed  at  sufficient  elevation 
to  supply  overhead  perforated  pipes  which  extend  across  the  rails  on 
which  the  tubs  run.  Each  tub  in  passing  strikes  against  a  lever 
connected  with  a  valve  in  the  tank,  and  a  stream  of  water  is  rained 
down  on  the  coal.  The  extent  and  duration  of  the  shower  can  be 
easily  regulated. 

♦  N,  B,  /.,  xxxi.,  145.  t/Wd.,  xxxvi.,  99. 
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Many  oollieries  in  South  Wales  are  fitted  with  watering  appliances, 
and  the  methods  used  have  been  described  by  Mr.  A.  Hood.*  At 
Llwynypia  Colliery,  water  pipes  are  carried  along  the  roads,  and  a 
fine  jet  allowed  to  issue  at  intervals,  the  spray  being  carried  along 
by  the  air  current.  Round  outlet  holes  can  be  used  when  a  defiect- 
ing  plate  is  placed  at  a  small  inclination  to  the  jet  to  drive  it  into 
spray.  Flat  jets,  however,  give  a  better  spray,  but  round  ones  are 
less  likely  to  be  choked  up  with  dirt.  In  some  cases,  even  with  the 
finest  spray,  the  action  of  the  water  causes  the  roads  to  heave  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  at  Ynishir  Oolliery,  where  two  miles  of 
piping  are  laid  with  outlet  pipes  at  intervals  of  from  40  to  60  yards, 
little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  from  heaving.  Of  course  this 
objection  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  roof  and  floor.  The 
best  procedure  is  to  load  up  and  remove  the  dust  as  much  as  possible 
before  watering,  as  not  so  much  water  is 
necessary,  and  mud  is  not  formed.  Watering 
certainly  makes  the  conditions  more  pleasant. 
At  Pochin  Colliery  the  intake  air  had  been 
warmed  and  a  jet  of  steam  injected  into  it 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  warming  of  the 
intake  air-current  is,  however,  objectionable. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Martin  has  described  the  method 
in  use  at  Dowlais,  where  a  very  elaborate 
system  is  applied,  t  Two  mains  are  laid,  one 
for  water,  and  the  other  for  compressed  air. 
Out  of  these  at  intervals  small  branch  pipes 
of  half-inch  internal  diameter  are  carried  to 
the  roof,  and  then  across,  when  the}'  ioin 
together,  by  a  conical  nozzle  (a.  Fig.  522)  in 
the  interior  of  an  ordinary  T  couple.  The 
water  is  forced  out  by  the  air  through  an 
adjustable  spray  producer,  6.  The  aperture  in 
this  is  made  adjustable,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  its  being  clogged  by  any  sediment  it  can 
be  '*  flushed  "  for  an  instant  The  adjustment 
is  made  by  a  nut  and  screw.  A  regulating 
tap  is  placed  in  both  the  air  and  water  branches,  and  to  prevent 
entry  of  water  into  the  air-pipe,  and  vice  versd,  a  small  ball- valve  on 
a  leather  seating  is  introduced  into  each  pipe.  The  spray  producer 
hangs  vertically  from  the  roof.  An  exceedingly  fine  spray  is  obtained, 
which  is  carried  along  with  the  air,  and  efiectually  damps  the  finest 
dust  lurking  behind  timbers.  It  also  cools  the  air-current,  the 
experience  at  Harris  Navigation  Colliery  being  that  the  temperature 
of  the  intake  has  been  reduced  4*"  to  5°.  The  pressure  of  water  should 
exceed  that  of  the  air,  but  it  is  only  necessary  that  it  should  be  a 
few  pounds  above.  The  spray  producer  is  made  of  brass,  and  ia 
globular  in  form.  It  can  be  opened  in  a  second  by  unscrewing  a  nut 
at  the  bottom,  when  dirt  is  resbdily  blown  out. 

The  mixture  of  air  and  water  not  only  produces  a  very  fine  spray, 

but  it  seems  to  act  further  owing  to  the  intimate  mixture,  and  hence 

the  discharge  jets  can  be  placed  at  greater  distances  apart.     There 

can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  velocity  of  the  air-current 

♦  80,  WaleB  Inst, ,  xiv.  ,357.  t  Ibid. ,  xv. ,  267. 
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influences   in  a  great  measure  the  distance  to  which  the   spraj  is 
carried. 

Iiaws  of  Friotion,  &o. — Before  describing  how  a  ventilating 
current  is  produced  and  circulated  through  the  workings,  a  abort 
description  should  be  given  of  the  laws  of  friction  and  of  the  gf^neral 
rules  relating  to  ventilation.  The  subject  is  such  a  complicated  and 
extensive  one  that  only  the  briefest  summary  is  possible  here.  The 
finest  series  of  papers  in  the  English  language  are  those  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson,*  which,  although  written  so  long  ago,  still  reii:iain 
the  standard  authority.  To  these,  and  others  written  at  the  an  me 
time  by  several  of  his  contemporaries,  the  student  is  referred  for 
detail  of  information  and  reasoning.  The  principal  points  dealt  witb^ 
and  brought  out  by  the  above  series  of  papers,  have  been  summarised 
and  elucidated  by  Mr.  W.  Fairley.f 

Currents  of  air,  either  on  the  surface  or  in  a  mine,  are  produced 
by  a  difference  of  pressure,  and  would  flow  at  a  great  speed  if  no 
resistance  were  encountered.  If  v  =  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second^ 
g  -  gravity,  or  32-2,  and  h  =  the  height  from  which  a  body  must  fall 
in  order  to  generate  this  velocity,  such  height  being  the  motive 
column, 

v=  JTgk (t) 

The  water  gauge  (W.G.),  which  is  the  measurement  of  the  pressure 
required  to  generate  this  velocity  at  which  the  air  travels,  if  resistance 
toere  absent,  would  be  a  small  one,  and  may  be  determined  by  the 
formula — 

w«-=-5^ w 

where  w  ==  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  the  temperature  of  the 
upcast,  and  A  =  the  motive  power. 
Now 

__  I  '3253  X  height  of  barometer  (H)  .  . 

^  ""  459  +  temperature  (t)  ....     \2} 

and 

I  3253  xH  ^  ^ 
.-.  W.G.  (in  inches) --^55y^^^-^        .        .        *     (5) 

From  this  formula  it  will  be  found,  that  if  the  air  has  r  fiaal 
velocity  of,  say,  50  feet  a  second,  the  theoretical  water  gauge  required 
to  produce  it  is  only  0*6  inch.  Fifty  feet  per  second  is  a  velocity 
scarcely  attained  in  mines,  and  it  is  equally  rare  that  the  water  gauge 
only  shows  o-6  inch.  The  difference  between  the  water  gauge  d  ue  to 
velocity,  and  the  actual  water  gauge  of  any  mine,  is  the  measurement 
of  the  friction  which  the  air  meets  with  in  passing  through  the  air- 
ways. 

The  three  main  laws  which  govern  the  friction  of  gases  flowing 
through  pipes  are  as  follows : — 

*  See  list  at  end  of  chapter. 
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(i)  The  frictional  resistance  varies  directly  as  the  nibbing  surface  ; 
this  rubbing  surface  is  found  by  multiplying  the  length  of 
the  gallery  by  its  perimeter,  or,  in  other  words,  its  circum- 
ference. 

(2)  The  pressure  required  to  overcome  the  friction  varies  inversely 

as  the  area,  if  the  rubbing  surface  and  velocity  remain  the 
same — that  is  to  say,  if  two  air- ways  be  taken,  one  of  which 
is  double  the  area  of  the  other,  only  half  the  pressure  has 
to  be  applied  to  each  square  foot  of  the  large  one  as  would 
have  to  be  applied  to  the  small  one,  to  overcome  the  same 
amount  of  friction  in  the  two  ways,  provided  the  velocity 
of  the  air  and  the  extent  of  rubbing  surface  were  the  same 
in  each. 

(3)  The  frictional  resistance  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the 

velocity;  consequently,  if  the  velocity  be  doubled,  the 
resistance  increases  four  times.  The  explanation  of  thia 
law  is  a  simple  one,  if  it  be  remembered  that  if  the  velocity 
be  doubled,  double  the  quantity  of  air  passes  through  the  ■ 
air- way  in  a  given  time,  and  meets  every  resistance  with 
double  velocity. 
From  these  laws  the  following  formula  is  deduced  : — 

pa  =  kti^ (6) 

where />  =  the  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  foot^  a  =  the  area  of  the  air- 
way in  square  feet,  s  =  the  area  in  square  feet  of  rubbing  surface,  v  = 
the  velocity  of  air  in  feet  per  minute,  and  A;  is  a  constant  called  a 
coefficient  of  friction,  and  is  equal  to  the  ventilating  pressure 
required  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  a  unit  of  air  with  unit  velocity 
would  meet  with  in  circulating  round  a  mine  of  unit  area  and  having 
unit  rubbing  surface.  The  value  of  this  coefficient  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  determined  for  the  irregular  passages  of  mines.  Al- 
though it  is  generally  admitted  that  Mr.  Atkinson's  figures  are  not 
strictly  correct,  yet  they  are  freely  adopted.  He  states  that  it  seems 
probable  that  for  every  foot  of  rubbing  surface,  and  for  a  velocity  in 
the  air  of  1000  feet  a  minute,  the  friction  is  equal  to  0*26881  foot  of 
air  column  of  the  same  density  as  the  flowing  air,  which  is  equal  to 
a  pressure,  with  air  at  32''  F.,  of  0*0217  ^^*  P^^  square  foot  of  area  of 
section. 

The  difference  between  pressure  and  power  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood; pressure  is  the  force  [)er  square  foot  producing  the  ventilation, 
and  power  is  the  quantity  passing  multiplied  by  the  pressure.  The 
quantity  is  found  by  multiplying  the  area  by  the  velocity. 

By  transposing  and  substituting  values  of  the  different  symbols 
in  (6)  nearly  every  formula  can  be  deduced  to  work  out  the  problems 
met  with  in  ventilating  mines.  Several  of  the  more  prominent 
results  obtained  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  quantity  of  air  circulating  in  a  mine  is  according  to  the 
square  root  of  the  pressure. 

(2)  In  air-ways  of  the  same  sectional  area,  but  which  only  vary  in 

length,  the  volume  and  velocity  of  air  currents  are  inversely 
proportionate  to  the  square  root  of  the  lengths. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  air  passing  in  air-ways  of  different  areas,  other 

things  being  equal,  is  according  to  the  square  root  of  the 
area  multiplied  by  the  area. 
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(4^  The  resistance  varies  directly  as  the  length. 

(5)  The  pressure  required  to  propel  air  through  passages  is  in- 

versely proportional  to  the  area,  other  conditions  remaining 
the  same. 

(6)  If  any  two  machines  are  employed  to  ventilate  a  mine,  each 

of  which  when  working  separately  will  produce  certain  quan- 
tities which  may  be  denoted  by  a  and  6,  the  quantity  of  air 
that  will  pass  when  the  two  are  working  together  will  be 

(7)  The  quantity  of  air  passing  is  according  to  the  cube  root  of 

the  power  applied.* 

(8)  Since  the  quantity  of  air  circulating  varies  as  the  cube  root 

of  the  power  employed,  and  as  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  a  fan  also  varies  as  the  cube  root  of  the  power  employed, 
it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  air  circulating  depends  directly 
on  the  speed  of  the  fan. 
PBODUCTION  OP  AIB  CTJBBBNTS.— The  problem  of  pro- 
ducing sufficient  air,  and  of  so  carrying  it  into  every  part  of  the  mine 
that  the  noxious  gases  are  effectually  removed,  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. .  By  the  law  in  Great  Britain  and  in  many  other  countries, 
every  mine  has  to  be  provided  with  two  shafts,  or  outlets;  one  of 
these  serves  for  the  introduction  of  the  fresh  air,  and  is  called  the 
"  down-cast " ;  the  other,  for  the  egress  of  the  current  after  it  has 
passed  round  the  workings,  and  is  called  the  ''  upcast." 

Natural  Ventilation. — No  matter  what  the  respective  sizes  of 
the  two  shafts  may  be,  provided  that  they  are  connected  by  a  passage 
and  that  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  two  columns  is  equal,  no 
current  is  produced.  If,  however,  the  densities  are  different,  the 
pressure  of  the  one  column  of  air  will  overbalance  that  of  the  other. 
The  equilibrium  in  the  two  shafts  is  destroyed  by  the  natural  heat  of 
the  strata  altering  the  density  of  the  air.  As  a  descent  is  made 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  a  proportionate  rise  of  temperature 
is  found— that  is,  after  a  certain  limit  is  passed.  This  limit  is  found 
at  a  depth  of  about  50  feet,  where  the  temperature  of  the  rocks  is 
on  an  average  50^**  F.,  this  temperature  remaining  constant  all  the 
year  round.  From  the  mean  of  numerous  observations,  it  may  be 
taken  that  the  underground  temperature  increases  i*"  for  every  60 
feet  of  depth  below  the  invariable  stratum.  Therefore,  the  deeper 
the  mine,  the  greater  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
two  shafts,  consequently,  the  greater  the  ventilation. 

From  this  cause  ventilation  is  produced  without  any  artificial 
assistance,  and  is  called  natural  ventilation.  It  is,  however,  so  incon- 
stant as  to  be  wholly  unreliable,  depending  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air,  and  the  difference  in  the  levels 
of  the  tops  of  the  two  shafts.  Natural  ventilation  is  due  to  exactly 
the  same  cause  as  furnace  or  fan  ventilation,  only  in  the  latter  cases 
the  density  of  the  air  is  altered  artificially.  It  is  present  more  or  less 
in  all  mines,  because  of  the  heat  given  off  from  the  strata  and  from 
the  men  and  animals  working  below  ground,  which  rarefies  the  air 

*  A  most  interesting  paper  hafl  been  contributed  to  the  Federated  Insti- 
tution of  Mining  En^eers  (voL  ii.,  48^)  by  Mr.  W.  Cochrane  on  a  Duplex 
Arrangement  of  V  entilators,  the  results  obtained  agreeing  remarkably  well  with 
the  theoretical  deductions  given  in  (6)  and  (7). 
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and  caoses  it  to  rise  to  the  sartace.  The  amouiit  of  air  put  into 
circulation  is  readily  affected  by  changes  of  temperature  in  the  exter- 
nal atmosphere.  In  winter,  when  the  air  above  ground  is  cold,  it  is 
of  much  greater  density  in  the  downcast  shaft  than  it  would  be  on  a 
hot  day  in  summer,  and  consequently  the  natural  pressure  producing 
Tentilation  is  greater  in  winter  than  it  is  in  summer.  In  shallow 
mines,  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  surface  in  summer  may  rise 
as  high  as  that  of  the  air  underground,  or  even  on  a  very  hot  day  may 
exceed  it.  In  the  former  case,  if  the  mine  relied  entirely  on  natural 
ventilation,  the  air  current  would  be  stagnant,  while  in  the  latter  case, 
the  direction  of  the  flow  would  be  reversed  firom  that  which  went  on 
during  the  cold  weather.  While  a  difference  in  the  level  of  the  two 
shafts,  especially  in  shallow  mines,  greatly  assists  natural  ventilation, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

In  deep  mines  there  is  always  more  or  less  natural  ventilation,  and 
as  the  temperature  of  the  rocks  in  such  cases  is  more  than  that  of  the 
air  at  the  surface,  even  on  a  summer  day,  the  current,  when  once 
started  to  flow  by  any  means  in  a  certain  direction,  always  maintains 
that  direction  and  only  varies  in  amount,  more  in  winter,  lessjin 
summer. 

For  the  reasons  given,  natural  ventilation  is  never  to  be  relied 
upon,  although  it  does  in  many  cases  materially  assist  the  other  means 
which  are  u^  to  produce  the  air  current. 


jt- 60    -*- -020 

Fig.  523. 

Fornaoe  Ventilation. — The  oldest  means  of  producing  ventila- 
tion was  to  artificially  alter  the  density  of  one  of  the  columns  of  air  by 
heating  it.  At  first,  this  was  done  by  merely  hanging  fire-lamps  in 
the  up-cast  shaft,  to  be  soon  superseded  by  placing  a  furnace  at  the 
bottom,  as  by  the  latter  means  the  greatest  effect  is  obtained.  Fur- 
naces may  be  constructed  on  two  main  principles,  (a)  either  an  open 
fire-place  with  all  the  air  passing  over  the  fire ;  or  (b)  contracting  the 
area  above  the  fire,  and  forcing  the  greater  part  of  the  current  through 
the  bars.  Neither  of  these  methods,  separately,  gives  the  best  result. 
In  the  former,  where  a  strong  current  is  passed  over  the  fire,  its  cool- 
ing action  is  so  great  that  the  combustion  is  feeble  and  a  high 
temperature  is  not  attained  ;  while  in  the  latter,  if  all  the  air  passes 
through  the  bars,  not  only  is  carbonic  oxide  formed  in  large  quantities, 
but  the  resistance  or  drag  of  the  mine  is  much  increased.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  two  gives  the  best  results,  and  is  almost  invariably 
employed. 

No  better  illustration  of  a  well  constructed  and  efficient  furnace 
can  be  given  than  that  at  Eppleton  Colliery  (Fig.  523).     The  length 
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of  the  grate  is  60  feet,  and  its  breadth  1 1  feet ;  the  end  of  the  fire 
bars  are  120  feet  away  from  the  shaft.  An  air  passage  and  firing-hole 
is  provided  on  each  side  of  the  furnace,  and  also  an  air  passage  along 
each  side  of  the  drift  going  to  the  shaft.  This  drift  rises  i  in  2,  and 
is  lined  throughout  with  fire  bricks.  With  this  large  grate  area,  all 
the  air  passing  over  the  fire  is  thoroughly  heated,  and,  in  addition, 
doors  are  provided  at  the  front,  so  that  the  quantity  forced  through 
the  bars  can  be  regulated.  Doors  on  furnaces  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
necessary,  especially  on  re-starting  after  cleaning.  The  current, 
which  is  then  small,  can  be  forced  through  the  fire,  and  as  it  increases, 
owing  to  the  temperature  getting  high,  the  doors  are  gradually  opened, 
and  more  air  allowed  to  pass  over  the  fire.  The  advantage  of  the  side 
passages  is,  that  not  only  may  firing  be  entirely  done  at  the  side,  but 
the  risk  of  setting  the  adjoining  strata  on  fire  is  reduced.  A  good 
casing  of  sand  is  placed  all  round  these  arches  as  an  additional  pre- 
caution. 

At  Eppleton  Colliery,  24  tons  of  coal  are  burnt  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  During  two  shifts  a  number  of  boilers  are  at  work  under- 
ground, so  that  the  furnace  does  not  produce  all  the  air  circulated. 
While  these  boilers  are  at  work  one  man  per  shift  is  employed  for 
firing,  but  at  night  two  men  are  necessary ;  this  means  four  men  per 
twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  of  air  circulated  is  303,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  with  2  inches  of  water  gauge,  but  only  120,000 
cubic  feet  passes  over  the  furnace. 

In  fiery  mines  it  would  not  be  safe  to  pass  the  return  air-current 
over  a  furnace,  and  it  has  to  be  fed  with  fresh  air.  As  the  temperature 
at  the  bottom  of  the  up-cast  shaft  is  sufficient  to  ignite  gas,  the  return 
air-current  has  furthermore  to  be  brought  through  a  passage  called  a 
"dumb-drift"  into  the  shaft  at  some  point  above  the  furnace  where 
the  temperature  has  fallen  below  the  igniting  point.  Neither  feeding 
the  furnace  with  fresh  air  nor  carrying  the  return  air-current  through 
a  dumb-drift  increases  the  efficiency  of  furnace  ventilation,  but  on  the 
contrary,  diminishes  it,  as  not  only  is  the  temperature  of  the  air- 
current  reduced,  but  a  shorter  column  of  air  is  heated. 

The  amount  of  ventilation  produced  by  a  furnace  varies  as  the 
square  root  of  the  difference  of  temperature  in  the  two  shafts — ^that  is 
to  say,  if  the  mean  temperature  of  the  down-cast  be  50°  F.  and  the  up- 
cast 75"  F.,  if  the  temperature  of  the  up-cast  be  increased  to  150**  the 
ventilation  will  be  doubled,  as  the  difference  in  the  first  instance  was 
25'  and  in  the  second  100* ;  therefore. 


The  objections  to  furnaces  are  the  danger  of  introducing  fire  into 
mines  yielding  fire-damp,  the  risk  of  setting  adjacent  coal  on  fire,  the 
odrrosive  effect  on  all  shaft  fittings  and  tubbing,  and  to  the  fact  that 
no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  air  can  be  got  out  of  a  given 
furnace,  no  matter  how  much  coed  is  used. 

Furnaces  are  most  objectionable  where  tubbing  is  employed,  as  the 
wood  sheeting  between  the  segments  is  continually  being  burnt  out. 
Lining  with  brick-work  offers  little  protection,  as  when  the  fires  are 
damped  down  (for  repairs  to  furnace  or  drift)  the  tubbing  contracts  so 
much  that  a  large  escape  of  water  takes  place,  which,  in  some  instances, 
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SO  cools  the  shaft  that  the  air-current  is  reversed.  Where  tabbing  is 
employed,  it  is  practically  impossible  to.  stop  firing.  In  some  cases  in 
the  north  of  England,  which  is  the  home  of  furnace  ventilation,  a 
second  furnace  is  often  built,  and  when  the  first  is  slacked  for  repairs 
the  second  one  is  started. 

Steam  Jet. — In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  Sir  Goldsworthy 
Oumey  proposed  that  furnace  ventilation  should  be  superseded  by 
the  use  of  a  steam  jet.  Steam  at  high  pressure  was  to  be  carried  in 
pipes  down  the  shaft,  and  allowed  to  escape  at  the  bottom  through  a 
series  of  jets  arranged  gridiron-fashion  across  the  pit.  As  it  was  soon 
found  that  this  method  was  neither  so  economical,  nor  so  capable  of 
producing  large  volumes  of  air,  as  a  furnace,  its  use  was  abandoned, 
and  except  in  cases  of  emergency  it  is  never  employed. 
H  Mechanical  Ventilators. — From  the  earliest  times  attempts 
were  made  to  produce  currents  of  air  by  mechanical  means.  The 
first  forms  consisted  of  a  species  of  pump,  which,  in  its  improved 

form,  represents  the 
modern  displacement 
machine.  Other  attempts 
were  made  to  circulate 
air  by  the  rotation  of 
fans,  which  was  not  at- 
tended with  much  success 
until  about  forty  years 
ago. 

The  comparative  effici- 
encies of  displacement 
machines  and  centrifugal 
ventilators  have  been 
exhaustively  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  W.  Cochrane.* 
The  chief  disadvantages 
of  the  former  are  the 
heavy  and  cumbrous 
machine  which  has  to  be 
employed  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  air,  and  the 
defect  that,  if  there  are 
sources  of  leakage  in  the  apparatus,  the  volume  of  external  air  thus 
let  in  would  increase  as  the  depression  increases,  and,  therefore,  the 
air  drawn  from  the  mine  will  diminish.  The  re-entry  of  air  must 
always  be  considerable,  as  a  shutter  is  employed,  which  is  neither 
rigid,  nor  even  in  contact  with  the  casing. 

K  The  theoretical  objections  have  been  fully  sustained  in  practice^ 
and  at  the  present  time  displacement  machines  have  been  entirely 
superseded  by  fans,  of  which  numerous  and  varied  types  exist  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  steps  which  have  led  up  to 
the  latest  designs,  or  even  the  whole  of  these  designs.  Reference  can 
only  be  made  to  those  largely  in  use,  and  which  give  good  results. 

Owibal, — This  fan  usually  consists  of  eight  or  ten  rectangular 
vanes,  which  are  not,  however,  arranged  nuiially,  but  are  set  back- 
wards, as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  524.     Each  vane  is  secured  to  a  pair 
*  N.  E.L,  xxvi.,  i6i. 


Fig.  524. 
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of  bars  and  angle  irons,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  bolted  to  cast-iron 
bosses,  keyed  on  the  main  shaft.  As  these  bars  are  carried  past  the 
bosses  and  interlaced,  a  very  firm,  simple,  and  inexpensive  structure 
is  obtained  The  fan  is  enclosed  in  a  casing,  giving  about  ^  inch  to 
I  inch  clearance  on  each  side.  Over  the  fan  an  arch  is  provided, 
giving  about  2  inches  clearance  to  the  vanes,  such  arch  being  continued 
round  as  an  invert,  but  towards  the  bottom  the  clearance  is  increased, 
and  gradually  expands  until  it  ends  in  the  sloping  side  of  a  chimney. 

In  its  original  form  this  fan  differed  from  all  others  in  one  point : 
it  was  provided  with  a  sliding  shutter,  a,  which  is  really  a  continu- 
ation of  the  circle  of  the  top  arch  of  the  casing.  This  shutter  allowed 
the  area  of  the  discharge  opening  to  be  regulated  and  fixed  at  such 
an  amount  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained.  In  many  fans 
only  one  inlet  orifice  was  left  in  the  casing.  On  the  other  side  a 
blank  wall  was  provided,  through  which  the  shaft  of  the  fan  passed, 
and  was  connected  to  an  engine.  For  machines  of  small  capacity  such 
arrangement  acted  very  well,  but  in  the  larger  fans  it  was  not  only 
found  that  the  ventilator  did  not  get  sufficient  air,  but  that  all  this 
air,  entering  on  one  side,  and  doing  so  diagonally,  threw  a  severe 
thrust  on  the  shaft  and  its  bearings.  For  such  reasons  it  was  found 
preferable  to  give  such  fans  a  double  inlet — that  is  to  say,  leave  a 
circular  orifice  through  the  casing  on  both  sides. 

The  use  of  the  shutter  is  to  regular  the  outlet  to  suit  the  special 
requirements  of  the  mine,  and  its  proper  position  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  as  no  theoretical  calculations  will  determine 
the  quantity  of  air  that  any  fan  will  produce  from  any  particular 
mine.  If  the  discharge  orifice  be  too  large,  air  will  re-enter  the  fan, 
while  if  it  be  too  small,  the  air  will  not  get  away  fast  enough.  The 
use  of  the  expanding  chimney  is  to  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  air  as 
it  leaves  the  fan.  When  the  air  leaves  the  vanes,  it  is  travelling  at  a 
very  high  velocity,  but  as  it  passes  up  the  chimney,  whose  area 
increases  as  it  expands,  it  gradually  travels  Slower  and  slower,  until 
at  the  top  it  is  discharged  quietly  into  the  atmosphere. 

From  its  simplicity,  freedom  from  repairs,  and  high  efficiency,  the 
Guibal  fan  has  been  in  marked  favour  ever  since  its  introduction  in 
1862,  and  probably  more  of  its  type  have  been  erected  than  of  all  the 
other  fans  put  together.  The  objection  to  the  Guibal  is  its  very  large 
size,  the  expensive  foundations  required,  and  that  it  cannot  be  run 
above  a  certain  velocity  with  safety.  The  latter  difficulty  has  been 
removed  by  Messrs.  Walker  Bros.'  shutter,  which  is  described  a  little 
further  on,  but  even  with  this  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  is 
to  put  down  some  of  the  smaller  type  of  fans  which  run  at  very  much 
higher  velocities. 

Waddle. — This  is  of  an  entirely  different  type  to  the  Guibal,  being 
what  is  known  as  an  open  running  fan — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  not 
enclosed  in  a  casing,  and  air  is  discharged  all  the  way  round  the 
circumference  instead  of  only  at  one  point.  As  constructed  until 
recently,  it  consisted  of  an  arrangement  of  long  and  short  curved 
blades  arranged  alternately  between  two  iron  discs ;  one  of  these  discs 
is  provided  with  a  central  opening  through  which  the  air  passes  into 
the  fan,  and  is  inclined  towards  the  other  disc  at  such  an  amount 
that  the  products  of  the  angular  velocity,  multiplied  by  the  sectional 
area  at  any  point,  are  constant  throughout  the  fim.     Mr.  M.  Walton 
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Brown*  has  described  seyeral  modifications,  which  have  been  recently 
introduced.  In  the  old  type  the  air  was  discharged  into  the  atmo- 
sphere at  a  somewhat  high  velocity,  but  in  the  new  fan  its  velocity 
is  considerably  reduced  by  the  addition  of  a  trumpet-shaped  outlet 
which  extends  beyond  the  external  ends  of  the  blades.>££  Fig.  525 
shows  the  fan  as  constructed  at  the  present  time ;  a  and  b  are  the 
curved  blades,  the  former  running  down  to  the  centre.  The  area  of  this 
outlet  is  more  than  double  the  area  described  by  the  external  tips  of 
the  blades,  consequently  the  velocity  of  the  air  is  gradually  reduced 
as  it  passes  through  this  divergent  outlet,  and  as  the  resistance  varies 
with  the  square  of  the  velocity,  less  power  is  required  to  discharge 


Fig.  525- 


the  air,  and  therefore  less  power  is  required  to  drive  the  fan,  the  result 
of  which  is  to  increase  its  efficiency.  In  addition,  the  blades  are  brought 
in  towards  the  centre,  and  the  air  strikes  all  parts  of  them  equally,  but 
to  give  the  maximum  area  for  the  entrance  of  the  air,  the  long  blades, 
a,  are  reduced  in  width  as  they  near  the  centre.  The  disadvantage 
of  open-running  fans  is  their  liability  to  be  affected  by  high  winds. 

Schiele. — This  is  an  enclosed  fan,  but  is  not  placed  centrally  within 
the  casing  (Fig.  526).  The  moving  part  is  small  in  diameter,  and  the 
blades  of  the  fan  taper  from  the  tip  widening  towards  the  centre. 
The  air  enters  at  each  side  in  equal  proportions,  and  the  vanes  revolve 
between  a  casing  of  such  form  that  its  sides  follow  the  taper  of  the 
blades,  while  the  circumference  is  arranged  as  a  gradually  increasing 
volute  chamber  surrounding  the  periphery  of  the  blades,  culminating 
in  the  exit,  which  forms  the  widest  part  of  the  air  chamber. 

Cockson. — The  objections  to  the  Guibal,  as  before  mentioned,  are 
its  great  weight,  size,  and  the  vibration  resulting  from  its  unbalanced 
nature.  To  remedy  the  latter  defect,  Mr.  Cockson  has  modified  the 
ordinary  construction.  The  close-fitting  casing,  expanding  chimney, 
and  adjustable  shutter  are  retained,  but  the  blades  taper  from  the 

^re  to  the  circumference  in  such  pro)K>rtion  that  an  equal  area  of 
usage  is  obtained  throughout  the  fan  (Fig.  527).  The  expanding 
aey  is  not  so  wide  in  one  direction  owing  to  the  blades  tapering. 
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and  its  width  is,  therefore,  increased  in  the  other  direction  so  as  to 
ohtain  the  proper  area  of  discharge.  This  alteration  has  removed  the 
objectionable  vibration,  such  faos  being  practically  noiseless,  and  as 
thej  are  more  balanced,  can  be  run  at  a  higher  speed,  thereby  allow- 
ing a  smaller  one  to  be  used. 

Capell. — This  fan  is  a  departure  from  all  others  in  its  arrangement 
and  construction.  All  sizes  above  eight  feet  diameter  are  constructed 
with  a  double  inlet.     In  its  original  form  the  fan  was  divided  both 


Fig.  526. 


Fig.  527. 


vertically  and  horizontally,  into  chambers.  The  vertical  division 
Gonsistea  of  a  stiff  steel  diaphragm  (a.  Fig.  528)  which  entirely 
separated  the  air  received  on  one  side  from  that  of  the  other.  The 
horizontal  division  consisted  of  a  cylinder,  6,  having  a  series  of  port- 
holes through  it  whose  combined  area  was  made  10  p»r  cent,  larger 
than  the  inlet  opening  to  prevent  throttling,  and  usually  six  blades, 
c,  projecting  inwards,  curved  with  the  convex  side  in  the  direction 
of  rotation.     The  air  entered  into  this  cylindrical  chamber,  and  was 


Fig.  528. 

discharged  through  the  port-holes,  d,  at  a  very  high  velocity  against 
the  inner  and  concave  side  of  the  outer  wings.  Claims  were  made 
that  to  some  extent  the  vis  viva  in  the  air  was  given  up  to  the  outer 
wings  and  assisted  in  driving  the  fan.  When  the  air  leaves  the  tips  of 
the  blades  its  velocity  is  further  reduced  as  it  is  discharged  into  a  spiral 
volute  chamber,  and  finally  passes,  by  means  of  an  expanding  chimney, 
into  the  open  air.  In  more  recent  patents,  the  original  construction 
has  been  materially  modified.     The  horizontal  division  with  its  port- 
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holes  has  been  abandoned,  the  outer  wings  have  been  oompoundedy 
and  the  inner  wings  have  had  their  edges  extended  and  turned  in, 
forming  a  sort  of  scoop.  The  modifications  will  be  followed  from  an 
examination  of  Fig.  529  which  gives  an  outline  of  the  blades,  both  in 
former  (full  lines)  and  recent  constructions  (dotted  lines) ;  ab  e  was 
the  outer  wing,  d  e  the  inner  wing,  and  d  e'  the  port-hole.  Part  of 
the  original  wing  a  b  has  been  retained  and  part,  b  c  d,  abandoned, 
while  a  second  wing,  /  6  d,  has  been  added.  The  inner  wing,  d  «, 
practically  remains  as  before,  but  is  lengthened  and  has  its  inlet  edge 
bent  to  form  a  scoop.     The  complete  &n  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  530. 


Fig.  529. 


Fig.  530. 


The  novelty  lies  in  the  combination  of  the  concave  and  convex  blades. 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  a  fan  blade  running  with  its 
concave  surface  in  the  direction  of  rotation  gave  high  water  gauges  and 
low  useful  effects,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  vacuum  created 
at  the  back  of  a  blade  of  this  form  caused  a  portion  of  the  air  dis- 
charged to  re-enter  between  the  wings.  In  the  case  of  blades  running 
with  their  convex  surface  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  this  re-entry 
was  obviated  but  the  water  gauge  was  lowered.  By  combining  the 
two  systems  in  one  coippound  wing,  the  inventor  claims  to  have  over- 
come the  difficulty,  and  to  be  able  to  produce  both  a  high  mano- 
metrical  and  useful  effect. 

WcUker. — ^This  is  one  of  the  more  recently  designed  fans,  and  is 
more  or  less  a  combination  of  several  types.  It  has  Guibal  blades, 
chimney,  and  shutter,  but  it  is  placed  eccentrically  in  the  casing  like 
a  Schiele.  Its  construction  is  of  the  strongest  type,  and  it  is  claimed 
by  the  makers  to  be  indestructible.  It  is  built  up  somewhat  as 
follows  : — In  the  centre  is  a  mild  steel  disc  (G,  Fig.  531),  which  does 
not,  however,  reach  the  circumference  as  in  the  Oapell.  On  each  side 
of  this  are  angle-irons,  0,  to  which  the  vanes.  A,  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  are  attached  Rivets  pass  through  the  two  angle-irons  and 
disc,  and  through  each  angle-iron  and  blade.  The  disc  is  supported 
between  two  iron  bosses,  D,  turned  where  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  disc  plate,  and  secured  thereto  by  turned  bolts  driven  into 
rimered  holes.  The  bosses  are  bored  out  and  secured  to  the  fiui 
shaft  by  keys.  The  blades  in  the  larger  fans  are  also  braced  together 
by  sfcruts,  H,  and  strengthened  by  a  gusset-stay,  B,  and  instead  of 
being  full  width  from  the  top  to  the  boss,  they  are  cut  away,  as 
shown  at  A,  in  the  cross  section,  and,  if  necessary,  removable  pieces 
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are  attached  by  bolta  to  partially  fill  up  the  opening.  By  doing  so, 
it  is  claimed  that  tlje  luinirnnm  amount  of  central  obstruction  with 
the  largest  amount  of  fan  power  could  bo  secured  in  each  case, 

Ser. — The  vanes  are  curved  with  their  convex  surface  towards 
the  direction  of  rotation.  They  are  also  diuiinished  in  width  out- 
wards in  order  to  preserve  an  air  channel  of  constant  resistance 
throughout.  The  inlet  orifices  are  of  peculiar  construction,  and  the 
air  on  entering  is  guided  np  into  tlie  varies  (e  e,  Figs.  532  and  533)  by 


Fig-  531. 


curved  plates,  a  6,  extending  from  the  fan  shaft  to  the  central  division 
plate,  Cj  which  cuts  the  fan  into  two  halves.  The  fan  is  enclosed  in  a 
casing  formed  by  two  castings,  connected  together  at  the  centre  by  a 
strip  of  wrought  iron,  d,  and  such  casing  can  be  bodily  swung  round 
to  allow  the  air  outlet  to  be  pointed  into  any  desired  ]>oaition,  or  if 
needs  be,  the  width  of  the  fan  can  1j©  increased  by  sliding  the  two 
sides  further  apart  and  replacing  ti  with  a  broader  strip.     The  casing 


^ig-  532- 


Pig^  533- 


constitutes  a  spiral  channel  like  the  Schiele,  and  terminates  in^  an 
expanding  chimney*  It  has  not  been  made  of  a  greater  dinmeter 
than  8  feet,  and  runs  about  8400  revolutions  per  minute. 

Bateau^^ThQ  principal  parts  of  this  fan  are  the  vanes  and  the 
diffuser  which  serves  to  transform  the  active  force  of  the  current  into 
useful  statical  pressure.  The  fan  wheel,  or  turbine  as  it  is  called  by 
the  inventor,  is  constructed  of  a  body,  A,  of  the  shape  shown  in  Figs. 
534  and  535,  the  surface  of  which  forma  the  arc  of  a  circle,  a^b,  pro- 
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vided  with  a  boss,  B,  whereby  it  is  mounted  on  the  shaft,  C,  by  which 
it  is  rotated.  On  the  body,  A,  are  fixed  vanes,  D,  to  the  number  of 
about  thirty*  of  special  form.  Each  vane  has  four  edges;  one  of 
these  edges,  a  6,  is  fixed  on  the  body,  A,  of  the  wheel ;  a  second,  be,  ia 
a  generatrix  of  the  imaginary  periphery  of  the  wheel ;  a  third,  c  d, 
during  rotation  of  the  &n  moves  in  close  proximity  to  a  part,  E,  of 
the  casing,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  bell  or  trumpet  mouth  inlet, 
d  e;  finally,  the  fourth  edge,  d  a,  extends  across  the  inlet  opening. 


Fig.  534- 


Fig.  535. 


The  shape  of  the  space  between  A  and  E  is  calculated  so  that  the 
relative  speed  of  the  air  between  the  vanes,  D,  remains  nearly  constant. 
A  conical  cap,  /,  covers  the  end  of  both  the  shaft,  C,  and  casing,  A,  and 
guides  the  air  before  it  passes  on  to  the  edge,  a  6,  of  the  vanes. 

'J'he  diffuser  is  composed  of  three  distinct  parts :  firstly,  of  a  flat 
spiral,  H  H,  formed  of  two  parallel  plates  limited  to  the  peripheral 
circumference  of  the  body.  A,  and  to  an  Archimedian  spiral,  the  height 
of  which  increases  progressively  from  the  inlet  mouth  of  the  diffuser 

to  the  outlet ;  secondly,  of  a  diffusing 
collector,  I  I,  or  volute  of  circular 
or  square  section,  increasing  in  dia- 
meter in  proportion  as  the  spiral  in- 
creases in  height;  thirdly,  the  conical 
or  pyramidal  outlet  pipe,  J.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  diffuser  is  the 
combination  of  the  flat  spiral  portion 
with  the  enlarged  part;  this  is  done 
with  the  object  of  allowing  an  almost 
complete  transformation  of  the  active 
force  in  the  air  into  pressure  before 
it  enters  the  outlet  chimney,  J. 

Mortier. — This  apparatus  differs 
in  principle  from  all  the  centrifugal 
ventilating  machines  described,  inasmuch  as  the  air  enters  the 
casing  not  through  lateral  apertures  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  as  is 
the  case  with  fans  ordinarily  employed,  but  through  a  wide  portion  of 
periphery.     It  is  caught  by  the  forwardly  curved  vanes  of  a  sort  of 

*  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  half  the  number  have  been  omitted  in  the 
drawing  showing  the  side  elevatioxu 


Fig.  536. 
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paddle  wheel  and  caused  to  traverse  the  casing  diametrically  at  a  high 
velocity,  where  it  again  encounters  the  opposite  revolving  vanes  of 
the  paddle  wheel,  and  is  forced  with  a  still  higher  velocity  into  an 
expanding  outlet  or  chimney. 

The  apparatus  comprises  a  wheel  or  disc  (a.  Fig.  536)  having 
curved  vanes,  b  c,  arranged  symmetrically  around  the  periphery  and 
on  hoth  sides  of  the  disc,  a,  which  is  keyed  upon  the  driving  shaft,  d^ 
of  the  machine.  The  disc  is  enclosed  in  a  casing  of  the  shape 
shown,  having  an  inlet  orifice,  e/,  and  outlet  orifice,  g  A,  and  apertures 
through  its  two  flat  sides  for  the  passage  of  the  driving  shaft,  d. 
Two  fixed  cores  or  projecting  pieces,  m  n',  proceed  from  the  flat  sides 
of  the  casing,  and  extend  within  the  central  part  of  the  crown  of 
vanes  so  as  to  nearly  touch  the  central  disc,  a.  These  projecting  pieces 
are  intended  to  augment  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus,  and  are  fixed 
for  the  object  of  guiding  the  stream  of  air  passing  through  the  wheel, 
and  to  prevent  it  being  driven  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  might  * 
be  caused  by  that  portion  of  the  wheel  situated  on  the  left. 

Walker's  Shutter. — The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  reduce  the 
objectionable  noise  and  vibration  caused  by  rotary  fans.  In  the 
ordinary  Guibal,  the  edge  of  the  shutter,  forms  a  horizontal  line 
parallel  with  the  shaft  of  the  fan,  and  faces  the  blades.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  during  the  revolution,  as  each  blade  neara 
the  discharge  orifice,  it  has  on  it  a  large  pressure,  but  as  soon  as  the 
tip  of  the  blade  and  bottom  of  the  shutter  coincide  the  delivery  of  air 
is  abruptly  terminated,  the  fan  enters  the  fan  casing,  the  load  is 
removed,  and  a  rebound  necessarily  takes  place.  The  jerk  thus  caused, 
is  transmitted  to  the  fan  shaft,  and  as  each  arm  acts  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  result  is  that  the  whole  structure  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  vibration,  and  injury  to  it  must  necessarily  follow. 

Messrs.  Walker  replace  the  horizontal  edge  of  the  shutter  with  an 
inverted  V,  thus,  A.  Each  blade  commences  to  discharge  at  the 
broad  part  of  the  A,  and  as  it  proceeds  on  its  journey  meets  with  a 
gradually  decreasing  area  of  discharge  orifice,  until  at  the  top  of  the 
A  all  egress  of  air  is  stopped.  As  a  result,  the  pressure  of  air  is 
gradually  taken  ofl*  each  vane.  The  length  of  the  A  is  somewhat 
greater  than  the  distance  between  two  blades,  so  that  the  following 
vane  may  be  opposite  the  commencement  of  the  shutter  before  the 
blade  next  in  advance  has  entirely  left  it.  Without  doubt,  this  is  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  which  has  been  added  to  enclosed  fans 
of  late  years. 

Driving  by  Straps  and  Bopes. — High  speed  fans,  except  in 
rare  instances,  are  not  driven  direct  by  engines,  but  through  belts,  or 
better  still,  by  a  number  of  ropes  working  in  grooved  pulleys.  With 
a  steady  running  fan  engine  high  degrees  of  expansion  can  be  used, 
as  the  work  is  uniform,  but  such  procedure  causes  a  certain  amount  of 
shock  to  the  fan,  as  the  piston  receives  full  pressure  of  steam  at 
beginning  of  stroke.  Then  steam  is  cut  o&r  ^t^^  ^^^  i^st  of  the 
revolution  is  due  to  the  momentum  obtained  and  the  expansion  of 
steam  already  in  the  cylinder.  The  fan  is  thus  practically  driven  by 
a  series  of  kicks. 

Belts  or  ropes  take  up  this  shock.  Hopes,  although  more  expen- 
sive than  belts  in  first  cost,  are,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  long  run. 
If  a  belt  breaks,  all  the  machinery  is  stopped,  but  all  the  ropes  will 
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never  break  at  the  same  time.  The  only  mistake  that  can  be  made  is 
to  put  too  great  a  strain  on  each  rope,  by  which  wear  becomes  very 
rapid.  These  ropes  are  constructed  of  hemp,  and  to  obtain  sufficient 
grip  are  generally  made  to  run  in  grooves,  whose  sides  are  inclined 
towards  each  other  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  ordinary  method  of 
application  is  to  have  each  rope  in  separate  grooves.  They  are  pulled 
very  taut  at  first,  but  get  less  tight  as  the  rope  lengthens.  Another 
method  is  to  wind  a  single  rope  round  the  two  pulleys  as  many  times 
as  required  for  the  necessary  horse-power,  and  to  put  on  a  tension 
pulley  to  get  the  required  grip  and  to  take  up  slack. 

The  wear  of  a  rope  is  due  to  two  causes — internally,  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  fibres  on  each  other  due  to  the  bending  on  the  pulleys, 
and,  externally,  through  the  wedging  and  slipping  on  the  grooves  of 
the  pulley,  both  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  speed.  Rope  drives  have  been  employed  for  about  the  past 
twenty  years ;  their  wearing  capacity  appears  to  be  unlimited. 

Speed  Indicators. — Counters  attached  to  the  fan  shaft  are 
generally  employed  for  indicating  the  number  of  revolutions  made 
by  the  fan,  but  they  do  not  indicate  at  a  glance  the  speed  at  which 
the  machine  is  running.  Indicators  for  such  purpose  are  more 
necessary  with  the  higher  speed  fans  than  with  the  slower  larger 
types.  One  form  made  by  Harding  <fe  Co.,  consists  of  two  small 
fans  side  by  side  in  a  case,  but  not  attached  to  the  same  axle. 
One  fan  is  driven  by  a  small  pulley  and  belt,  worked  from  the 
main  fan  shaft,  and  produces  a  certain  current  of  air,  which  acts  on 
the  vanes  of  the  second  fan,  and  would  drive  it  round,  if  it  was 
not  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  spring.  The  action,  however, 
coils  up  this  spring  to  a  more  or  less  extent  dependent  on  the  speed, 
and  the  spring  works  a  pointer  indicating  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions at  which  the  main  fan  shaft  is  revolving. 

A  similar  result  is  obtained  by  Napier  k  Son,  who  use  a  small 
centrifugal  pump,  driven  by  a  strap  from  the  fan  shaft,  to  elevate 
a  column  of  mercury  up  a  tube.  The  height  to  which  this  column  is 
lifted  varies  with  the  speed  of  the  engine. 

A  similar  appliance,  which  has  the  additional  advantage  of  record- 
ing the  speed,  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Karlik,  of  Kladno,  in 
Bohemia,  and  is  called  a  tachograph.  Like  similar  appliances  of 
its  kind,  it  consists  essentially  of  a  governor  and  recording  device. 
The  governor  is  of  novel  design,  and  consists  of  three  communicating 
tubes ;  a  wide  central  one  and  two  narrow  side  tubes,  the  latter  having 
a  peculiar  shape  based  on  mathematical  calculations.  When  these 
tubes  are  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  mercury,  and  rotated,  the 
mercury  sinks  in  the  central  tube,  and  simultaneously  rises  in  the 
side  tubes  in  such  a  way  that  the  amount  of  the  depression  in  the 
central  tube  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  revolutions.  A 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  suitably  connected  with  a 
recording  device,  consisting  of  two  pens  filled  with  red  and  blue  ink, 
one  being  movable  and  recording  the  curve,  while  the  other  is  fixed 
and  records  a  base  line.  The  drum  carrying  the  paper  strip  is  driven 
by  clockwork,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  diagrams  are  written  in  a 
spiral  form  above  one  another,  and  consequently  a  great  number  of 
consecutive  diagrams  may  be  drawn  on  a  strip  of  paper  of  moderate 
length. 
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Arrangement  of  Engines,  Ase. — To  minimise  the  result  of  a 
breakdown  in  the  engine,  it  is  usual  to  apply  two  to  a  fan,  each  work- 
ing alternately  for  certain  lengths  of  time,  generally  about  thr^e 
months  at  a  stretch. 

This  arrangement  only  provides  relief  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
engine,  and  if  the  fan  breaks  down  everything  is  stopped.  Of  late 
years  it  has  become  common  to  duplicate  the  whole  of  the  ventilating 
machinery,  and  work  each  fan  alternately.  A  very  good  arrangement 
for  two  ventilators,  as  applied  at  Celynen  Colliery,  South  Wales, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  537.  Two  Waddle  fans,  each  45  feet  diameter, 
are  situated  as  illustrated.  The  air  drifts  are  18  feet  wide  by  19 
feet  6  inches  high,  and  in  each  one,  at  points  a  and  6,  are  eight 
wooden  doors,  working  in  iron  frames  (see  cross  section).  These 
doors  open  towards  the  fans. 

To  change  fans,  the  one  that  has  been  standing  is  started,  and 
speed  gradually  got  up  to  about  40  revolutions.  The  other  fan  is 
slowed  down  to  50  revolutions,  while  the  speed  of  the  second  fan  is 
increased  ;  immediately  the  revolutions  of  the  second  fan  exceed  thoBe 


Fig.  537. 
of  the  first,  the  air  doors  in  its  drift  open,  and  at  the  same  time,  tboso 
going  to  the  first  machine  shut.      The  first  fan  is  then  stopped,  and 
the  speed  of  the  second  one  increased  to  the  ordinary  amount. 

Secondary  Ventilation. — Of  later  years,  and  more  particularly 
in  Europe,  it  has  become  a  common  practice  to  erect  small  sub- 
sidiary pressure  fans  at  points  some  considerable  distance  from  the 
shaft,  either  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  main  ventilating  current, 
or  for  the  sole  ventilation  of  winning  headways.  These  fans  are 
arranged  to  force  air  down  a  range  of  sheet-iron  pipes,  some  18  to  24 
inches  diameter,  and  are  often  driven  by  electric  motors,  coupled 
direct.  They  are  an  efficient  and  convenient  adjunct  to  the  main  fan, 
when  this  is  working  anywhere  near  its  maximum  capacity. 

Determination  of  the  IJsefal  Effect. — ^The  amount  of  useful 
effect  produced  by  a  fan  is  found  by  carefully  determining  the  quantity 
of  air  put  into  circulation  by  it,  and  by  measuring  the  water  gauge. 
Each  inch  of  water  gauge  is  equal  to  a  pressure  of  5*2  lbs.  per  square 
foot.     The  horse-power  in  the  air 

_y  X  W.Q.  X  52 

where  q  =  the  quantity  of  air  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  and  W.G.  ^ 
water  gauge  in  inches. 

While  the  air  measurements  are  being  taken,  the  speed  of  the 
engine  is  carefully  noted,  and  indicator  diagrams  taken,  from  which  the 
mean  steam  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  determined.  The  H.P.  of  the 
engine 

_p  X  cP  X  7854  X  2  X  S  X  R 
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'where  p  =  the  arerage  steam  pressare,  d  =  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  S  =  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  R  =  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute.  The  ratio  between  the  horse-power  in  the 
air  and  the  horse-power  exerted  bj  the  engine  gives  the  useful  effect 
of  the  fiin.  The  manometrical  efficiency  is  the  ratio  between  the 
observed  and  the  theoretical  water  gauge  for  any  determined  velocity. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  comparing  fans,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
do  so,  without  deducting  the  power  required  to  drive  the  engine  when 
it  is  not  connected  to  the  fan.  The  higher  type  of  engine  in  perfect 
condition  necessarily  absorbs  less  power  to  drive  it  than  a  badly 
designed  machiue  in  an  indifferent  condition;  it  may,  therefore, 
happen  that  a  good  fan  driven  by  a  bad  engine  will  not  show  such  a 
high  efficiency  as  a  less  perfect  fan  driven  by  a  good  engine,  indeed,  a 
badly  constructed  engine  may  take  more  power  to  drive  it  than  a 
good  fan. 

Efficiency  of  Fans. — No  matter  whether  the  fen  is  a  large  one, 
running  slowly,  or  small  one  travelling  at  high  velocity,  the  work 
done  depends  on  the  speed  of  the  periphery,  or  tangential  velocity. 
The  theoretical  depression  which  a  perfect  fan  would  produce  is 
determined  by  the  formula — 

9 
where  H  is  expressed  in  feet  of  air  column  required  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  mine,  and  u  »  tangential  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 
This  depression  is  never  realised  in  practice,  owing  to  several  causes, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  resistance  of  the  machine  itself  to  the  passage 
of  the  air  through  it.  The  theory  of  ventilators  now  <^enerally 
accepted  is  that  of  Mr.  Murgue,'"^  the  third  part  of  which  has  been 
translated  into  Ensliah  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Steavenson,t  to  which  the 
student  is  referred  tor  the  reasoning  by  which  the  following  formulae 
are  deduced. 

Mr.  Murgue  assimilates  every  mine  to  an  orijGlce  in  a  thin  pla|;ey 
which  he  calls  the  '^equivalerU  ori/fce"— that  is  to  say,  all  mines 
reiiuiring  a  certain  water  gauge  for  the  production  of  a  certain  volume 
oi  air  are  exactly  equivalent  to  an  orifice  in  a  thin  pUte  which  requires 
the  same  water  gauge  to  pass  the  same  volume.  By  this  means  all 
existing  mines  can  be  compared  by  the  sizes  of  their  orifices. 

The  equivalent  orifice  aepends  upon  the  well-known  laws  relating 
to  the  flow  of  fluids,  beiug  chiefly  i^ected  by  what  is  known  as  the 
vena  contracta^  or  the  quantity  which  passes  through  an  orifice  in  a 
thin  plate  is  0*65  that  of  the  quantity  due  to  the  area  of  the  full 
orifice.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  normal  densities  of  air  and  water 
are  respectively  1*2  and  1000  and  expressing  Y,  the  volume,  in 
thousands  of  cubic  feet  per  minute  and  h  in  inches  of  water  gauge, 
the  equivalent  orifice  a  will  be  found  from  the  formula — 

a  =  0.403-^ 

The  second  point  of  Mr.  Murgue  is  that  the  ventilator  even  while 
exhausting  the  air  from  the  mine,  forms  at  the  same  time  an  obstacle 

*  80c.  IncL  Min,  {2fi  S6rie),  ist  i>art,  ii.,  445 ;  and  part,  iv.,  747 ;  3nl  part, 
ix.,  5. 

t  The  Theory  and  Practice  oj  CentrifuffoU  VentikUing  Machines,    London,  1883. 
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to  the  passage  of  the  air,  causing  a  sensible  loss  of  duty.     This  he 
calls  the  "  orifice  qfpcusage," 

In  order  to  compare  two  machines,  they  are  regulated  to  the  same 
speed  of  periphery,  or  their  results  may  be  easily  reduced  to  equal 
speeds,  since  the  volumes  vary  as  the  revolutigns,  and  the  depreasiona 
as  the  square  of  the  speeds. 

The  mine  is  altered  to,  say,  five  different^  conditions,  first,  by 
obstructing  the  passages ;  then  in  a  normal  state ;  and  afterwards  by 
opening  some  of  the  doors. 

With  the  equivalent  orifices  of  these  five  different  niines^  or  con- 
ditions of  mine,  plotted  as  abscissse,  and  the  volumes  as  ordinate^,  a 
curve  is  obtaiued,  which  clearly  shows  the  effectiveness  of  each  fan, 
and  is  called  its  " characteristic  curve" 

A  perfect  fan  moving  without  friction  and  giving  the  theoretical 
water  gauges,  produces  volumes  of  air  proportional  to  its  equivalent 
orifice,  and  its  curve  is  represented  by  a  straight  line,  O  B  (Fig.  538) 
commencing  from  the  origin,  be- 
cause when  the  mine  is  closed  the 
volume  of  air  is  necessarily   nil. 
Owing  to  the  resistances  of  the  fan 
itself  which  vary  with  the  volume 
produced,  the  straight  line  is  never 
obtained  in  practice,  but  a  curved 
one  takes  its  place.      The  nearer 
this  curved  line  approaches  the 
straight  one  the  more  perfect  is 
the  fan. 

In  calculating  the  efficiency  of 
fans  the  chief  error  which  is  likely 
to  arise  is  neglecting  the  amount 
of  natural  ventilation,  as,  if  this  is 
large,  it  has  to  be  passed  through 
the  fan,  and  in  doing  so  little  or 
no  water  gauge  is  produced. 

Under  favourable  conditions, 
and  with  a  machine  designed  for 
the  work  it  has  to  perform,  the 
efficiencies  of  the  Guibal  and  improved  Waddle  fans  may  reach  6^ 
to  70  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  Schiele  fan  is  smaller.  The 
efficiency  of  the  Capell  and  Walker  fans  is  probably  higher  than 
the  above  figure.  Any  fan  dealing  with  the  maximum  quantity 
of  air  that  it  was  designed  to  pass,  gives  better  rosiilts  than  if  the 
quantity  of  air  put  into  circulation  is  either  more  or  less  than  the 
amount  for  which  it  was  designed. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
types  of  fans,  as  comparisons  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  trustworthy  conclusion,  the  fans  should  be  of  eqnal 
capacities  and  be  working  under  the  same  conditions.  The  latter 
condition  can  scarcely  be  mlfilled  unless  the  fans  have  been  designed 
for,  and  are  applied  to  the  same  mine.  In  maity  instances  when  fans 
are  being  erected  they  are  put  down  of  m\K-h  larger  size  than  is 
theoretically  necessary  in  order  that  larger  volumes  of  air  may  be 
circulated  should  circumstances  require  it.     It  is,  therefore,  mislead- 
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ing  to  compare  such  a  fan  with  another  working  to  the  full  capacity 
for  which  it  was  designed.  In  order  to  determine  the  relative  merits 
of  several  types  of  fans,  the  North  of  England,  the  South  Wales,  and 
the  Midland  Institutes  of  Mining  Engineers  appointed  a  committee, 
and  their  report  was  issued  in  May,  1899.*  The  report  confirms 
the  opinion  generally  held  that  the  enclosed  type  of  fan  is  superior 
in  efficiency  to  the  open  running  type.  The  enclosed  Guibal  fan 
had  a  manometric  efficiency,  which  is  also  the  measure  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  fan  to  the  passage  of  air,  of  0*636,  the  enclosed  Schiele 
fan  0*502,  and  the  open-running  fan  only  0*464.  It  is  also  pointed 
out  that  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  a  &n  was  not  a  constant  quan- 
tity and  varied  with  the  orifice  of  the  mine,  from  zero  upwards. 
The  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  Quibal  fan  varied  from  o  when  the 
orifice  was  closed  to  24*5  percent,  on  an  orifice  of  10  square  feet^ 
43*4  per  cent,  at  20  square  feet,  527  per  cent,  at  30  square  feet, 
54*8  per  cent,  afc  40  square  feet,  and  fell  to  53*2  per  cent,  for  50 
square  feet;  and  for  larger  orifices  there  was  a  continuing  decrease  in 
the  mechanical  efficiency.  The  committee  direct  particular  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  choice  of  a  driving  engine  which  so  materially 
affects  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  fan,  an  efficient  fan  being 
practically  valueless  when  driven  by  an  inefficient  engine.  The 
report  is  most  interesting  and  valuable,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  experiments  were  confined  to  the  Guibal,  Schiele,  and  Waddle 
fans. 

The  practice  of  recent  years  has  been  to  employ  smaller  high  speed 
fans  in  place  of  the  older  designs  of  slow  moving  ventilators,  and 
while  the  former  are  cheaper  in  first  cost  and  in  foundations,  &c.y 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  their  efficiency  is  equal  if  not 
superior  to  the  latter,  and  that  their  wearing  capacity  is  satisfactory. 
In  Great  Britain  the  Walker  and  Capell  are  probably  most  in  favour; 
in  Europe  the  Mortier,  Ser,  and  Rateau  are  generally  employed^ 
although  numbers  of  Oapell  are  in  operation,  while  in  America  the 
last  named  fan  is  making  considerable  headway. 

Messrs.  Mativa,  Desvachez,  Isaac,  and  Evrard  f  have  made  experi- 
ments on  four  different  types  of  fans — viz.,  Guibal,  Capell,  Ser,  and 
Kateau.  Four  tests  were  made  on  each  at  different  mines  and  the 
results  are  detailed  in  an  elaborate  table.  They  give  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  different  fans,  including  steam  engine  for  driving, 
foundations,  and  buildings  for  covering,  as  follows: — Guibal,  £1120; 
Ser,  £1280;  Capell,  £1380;  Rateau,  £1200;  and  they  summarise  the 
four  different  fans  thus — They  are  all  efficient  from  many  points  of 
view  and  possess  good  qualities,  but  the  Rateau  appears  to  possesa 
advantages  which  place  it  first,  as  it  produces  a  higher  pressure,  has 
a  higher  mechanical  efficiency,  and  works  regularly  and  silently. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  fan  tests  are  apt  to  be  misleading. 
The  only  fair  comparison  is  to  test  them  under  similar  conditions,  and 
each  fan  should  be  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  is 
obviously  unfair  to  compare  a  fan  doing  the  duty  for  which  it  was 
constructed,  with  one  working  under  or  over  its  capacity.  For  the 
comparisons  to  be  of  any  value  they  must  be  made  on  fans  travelling 
at  equal  circumferential  velocities,  and  experiments  conducted  with 
varied  resistances  of  the  mine  to  the  passage  of  air.  Natural  venti- 
*  Fed,  Inat.,  xvii.,  482.  fibid.,  vi.,  601. 
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lation  should  theoretically  also  be  taken  into  consideration ;  it  is  an 
uncertain  factor  sometimes  aiding  and  at  others  reducing  the  work  of 
the  mechanical  ventilator. 

Comparison  of  Furnaces  and  Fans.  —  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  person  to  theoretically  compare  the 
relative  efficiencies  of  furnace  and  mechanical  ventilation.*  After 
considering  the  varying  circumstances  of  different  mines  and  the 
conditions  under  which  furnaces  and  fans  produce  a  ventilating 
current,  he  gives  a  formula  from  which  it  appears  that  the  depth  at 
which  furnace  action  becomes  as  economical  in  fuel  as  a  ventilating 
machine,  increases  directly  as  the  volume  assumed  by  a  given  weight 
of  air  as  due  to  the  average  upcast  temperature  required  for  the 
production  of  ventilation  by  furnace  action — that  is  to  say,  inversely 
as  the  average  density  of  the  heated  air  in  the  upcast.  This  depth, 
of  course,  must  decrease  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  fuel  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  required  to  drive  the  engine  of  a  ventilating  machine 
increases. 

By  this  formula  the  following  table  was  calculated,  showing  the 
depths  at  which  furnaces  become  equal  to  ventilating  machines  in 
point  of  economy  of  fuel,  on  the  assumption  that  the  fuel  due  to  the 
temperature  lost  between  the  furnace  and  the  point  in  the  upcast 
column,  where  the  average  temperature  prevails,  is  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  whole  fuel  as  that  which  arises  from  the  application  of 
ventilating  machines,  driven  by  engine  power,  to  produce  the  same 
ventilation : — 


CoDBumptlon  of  Coal 

by  Engine  in  lbs.  per 

hour  per  horse-power 

expended. 

Aybraob  Tbhpkkaturb  of  Upcast  Columns. 

100°  F. 

ISO-F.                      200«F. 

8 
10 
12 

Depth  in  Yards. 
958 
766 
638 

Depth  in  Yards.     Depth  in  Yards. 
1044                      1130 

834                        904 
696                        752 

A  table  is  also  given  showing  that  the  average  loss  in  eleven  cases 
of  furnace  action  was  40  per  cent.  If  therefore  ventilating  machines 
lose  40  and  utilise  60  per  cent,  of  the  engine  power,  the  depths  that 
are  necessary  to  render  furnace  ventilation  as  economical  as  such 
ventilating  machines  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  are  as  stated  above. 
It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  many  engines  at  the  present  day 
do  not  consume  4  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  hence  the 
economy  of  fan  ventilation  is  more  than  that  shown  by  the  table. 

Mr.  C.  Cockson  after  giving  a  description  of  a  fan  at  Dairy  Pit, 
Wigan,t  stated  that  the  plant  was  erected  to  take  the  place  of  two 
underground  furnaces,  having  a  fire-bar  area  of  129  square  feet  on 
which  12  tons  17  cwts.  of  Arley  mine  mixture  were  burnt  per  24 
hours,  producing,  with  the  furnace  very  hard  fired,  142,570  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute,  the  cost  for  wages  being  19s.  3d.  and  for  fuel 

*N,  E.  /.,  vi.,  135.  fMan,  Geo.  Soc.,  xvii.,  231. 
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£4  38.  yd.,  or  a  total  cost  of  £$  2s.  lod.  per  24  hours,  which,  multi- 
plied by  365,  will  be  £1876  per  annum.  The  fan  gave  the  same 
quantity  of  air  as  the  furnaces  when  running  at  52  revolutions  per 
minute,  burning  4  tons  2  cwts.  of  rough  buzzard  slack  per  24  hours, 
and  costing  for  wages  los.  6d.,  and  for  fuel,  15s.  4d.;  or  a  total  per 
day  of  £1  5s.  lod.,  which,  multiplied  by  365,  gives  a  cost  of  £471  per 
annum,  or  a  saving  by  the  use  of  the  fan  on  the  two  items  of  fuel  and 
labour  of  £1405  per  annum.  Of  course,  from  this  an  allowance  has  to 
be  made  for  interest,  depreciation,  stores,  &c. 

Many  similar  instances  could  be  quoted  if  it  were  necessary,  but  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  mechanical  ventilation  is  superior  to 
furnace  ventilation,  as  it  is  more  under  control,  cheaper,  more  efficient, 
and  capable  of  being  easily  varied  in  quantity  whenever  desired. 

DISTBIBUTION  OP  THE  AIB  OUBBENT.— Having  de- 
scribed the  means  of  producing  the  air  current,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  its  flow,  its  distribution  underground  should  be  readily 
understood.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  two  paths  are  provided  for 
the  current,  one  for  the  fresh  air  to  enter  and  the  other  for  its  return. 
The  distribution  into  the  workings  is  a  far  more  difficult  point  than 
simply  leading  it  along  two  roads.  To  reduce  resistance  and  allow 
large  volumes  to  be  readily  passed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  air-ways 
should  have  as  large  a  section  as  possible.  As  the  resistance  varies 
with  the  square  of  the  velocity,  the  only  practicable  way  to  pass  large 
quantities  is  to  reduce  the  velocity,  which  may  be  done  by  diminish- 
ing the  rubbing  surface,  increasing  the  area  of  the  air- way,  or  better 
still,  by  what  is  known  as  splitting — that  is  to  say,  dividing  the 
current  into  several  parts,  and  providing  a  separate  air-way  for  each. 

The  rubbing  surface  can  only  be  reduced  by  shortening  the  length 
of  the  air-ways  which  is  generally  impracticable.  Considerable  saving 
in  this  respect  may  be  effected  by  the  careful  laying  out  and  design 
of  the  roadways  in  the  first  instance,  by  making  them  as  straight 
as  possible,  and  by  keeping  the  timbering  regular,  or  by  making  the 
sides  smooth;  indeed,  by  lining  the  sides  with  masonry  for  some  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shaft 

The  velocity  is  more  readily  reduced  by  increasing  the  area  of  the 
air-ways,  limited,  however,  by  considerations  of  safety  and  cost  in 
maintaining  lar^e  air-ways  dependent  on  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  strata.  Roadways  of  double  the  area  may  more  easily  be  main- 
tained in  some  seams  than  those  of  half  the  size  in  adjoining  ones. 
It  is  often  cheaper  to  provide  and  maintain  two  air-ways  than  one 
of  double  the  size,  and  in  extensive  collieries,  two  intakes  and  two 
returns  are  commonly  provided.  The  area  of  the  air-ways  should  be 
kept  as  large  as  possible,  and  friction  can  often  be  reduced  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  existing  roads,  either  by  ripping  the  roof  or 
widening  the  sides.  This  increases  the  amount  of  rubbing  surface 
and  friction,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  friction  is  reduced  by 
the  smaller  velocity  of  the  air  current,  because  fHction  varies  directly 
as  the  extent  of  the  rubbing  surface,  but  in  proportion  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity. 

The  most  effective  method  is  by  splitting  the  air.  Supposing  one 
current  of  100,000  cubic  feet  exists  in  the  mine,  and  passes  down  an 
air-way  having  an  area  of  100  square  feet,  its  velocity  would  be  1000 
feet  a  minute.     If  this  current  be  divided  into  five,  each  of  which 
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contains  20,000  enbio  feeb,  the  same  total  quantity  will  be  passed 
through  the  mine,  and  if  each  of  these  currents  be  prorided  with  an 
air-way  100  square  feet  in  area  the  velocity  will  be  aoo  feet  per 
minote,  or  only  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  bNofbre,  consequently  the 
resistance  is  reduced  to  one  twenty-fifth  part. 

The  enormous  gain  resulting  from  splitting  the  air  is  at  once 
i^parent^  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  splits  that  can  be  used  at  any  mine.  All  the  splits,  howerer 
separate  they  may  be  kept  in  the  workings^  have  to  unite  at  the 
bottom  of  the  upcast  shaft,  and  pass  through  it ;  therefore,  when  the 
resistance  of  the  shi^t  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the 
air- way 8,  the  limit  of  advantageous  splitting  is  reached. 

A  further  advantage  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  air  throughout 
the  mine  is  purer,  because  the  gases,  <fec.,  from  each  district  are  kept 
separate  in  their  respective  air-ways,  and  each  face  is  supplied  with  a 
current  of  fresh  air.  The  reduction  in  velocity  also  minimises  the 
probability  of  the  flame  of  a  safety  lamp  being  passed  through  the 
gauze  to  an  explosive  mixture. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  splitting  the  air  current  it  is 
necessary  that  every  split  should  commence  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
shaft  bottom,  and  have  a  separate  intake  and  return,  and  that  the 
splits  should  approximately  be  of  equal  lengths,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  regulating  doors. 

Stoppings. — When  the  two  main  roads  are  being  driven,  one  for 
the  in-take,  and  the  other  for  the  return,  they  are  connected  at 
intervals  by  cross-drivages,  and  those  nearest  the  shaft  are  stopped  up 
again  immediately  another  one  nearer  the  face  is  driven.  These 
stoppings  are  usually  built  of  dirt  or  rubbish,  and  a  brick  wall  put  on 
the  side  nearest  the  intake  current.  Every  care  should  be  taken 
that  this  is  air-tight,  or  a  small  quantity  will  escape  through  and  pass 
away  to  the  upcast  shaft  without  doing  any  good.  The  practice  is 
sometimes  followed  of  leaving  a  small  hole  through  the  stopping  to 
ventilate  the  cross-road,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  this  can  do 
any  good,  as  the  quantity  of  air  which  escapes  through  is  so  small  that 
it  cannot  effectively  ventilate  the  road ;  while  the  total  loss  occasioned 
by  a  number  of  such  outlets  seriously  reduces  the  quantity  passing 
into  the  workings. 

Doors. — ^Where  tubs,  men,  or  animals  have  to  pass  through  these 
cross-roads,    doors    replace    the    stoppings    previously    referred    to. 
Generally   two   and  often  three   sets   of  doors   are   employed,   the 
object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  all  being  open  at 
the  same  time.     The  main  doors 
which  are  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter,   should     be     built    in    a  Yig.  539k 
masonry     abutment,     carefully 

made  and  fitted,  and  provided  with  a  latch.  If  tubs  travel  through 
the  road  a  guard  should  be  fixed  to  each  door  to  prevent  the  tub 
striking  the  wood-work ;  this  usually  consists  of  a  curved  strip  of 
flat  iron,  bent  as  shown  in  plan  by  Fig.  539.  Unless  this  precaution 
is  taken,  sooner  or  later  the  door  will  be  damaged^  and  leakage  of  air 
follows. 

Several  arrangements  have  been  made  for  interlocking  air  doors. 
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80  that  both  cannot  be  opened  at  the  same  time,  but  are  objected  to 
on  the  ground  that  some  mechanical  arrangement  has  to  be  set  in 
action  before  the  first  door  can  be  passed  through.  A  design  adopted 
at  Firminy  Colliery*  is  free  from  such  objection,  the  doors  opening  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  two  ordinary  doors  a  small  distance  apart, 
except  that  they  cannot  both  be  opened  at  the  same  instant.  The 
arrangement  is  based  on  the  principle  of  making  the  opening  of  one 
door  in  the  pair,  dependent  on  the  penetration  of  a  rod  fixed  to  it,  into 
the  recess  of  a  disc  moved  by  the  other  door,  and  interlocked  with 
it.  This  disc  is  connected  by  a  wire  cord  with  the  other  door  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  latter  is  opened  the  disc  turns  on  its 
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Figs.  540  and  541. 


Figs.  542  and  543. 


axis,  and  the  curved  bolt  cannot  then  pass  into  the  recess  normally 
provided  for  it.  The  second  door  cannot  therefore  open  until  the 
first  is  shut  again.     The  cost  of  the  complete  apparatus  is  about  28s. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  doors  have  to  be  placed  in  roads  where 
haulage  is  carried  out  by  mechanical  means,  although  such  practice  is 
by  no  means  to  be  recommended.  Either  special  boys  have  to  be  kept 
to  open  and  shut  these  doors  at  the  proper  time,  or,  what  is  still 
better,  a  self-closing  doOr,  illustrated  in  plan  and  elevation  (Figs.  540 
and  541),  which  is  adopted  at  Hetton  Colliery,  can  be  used.  The 
door  is  in  two  divisions,  hung  by  pulleys  travelling  on  rails,  these 
being  arranged  at  such  an  inclination  that  the  two  halves  run  together 
•  Comp.  Bend.  80c,  Ind.  Min.,  1897,  33. 
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by  their  own  weight,  and  shut  close.  Hinged  to  the  edge  of  each  half 
where  it  meets  the  other,  and  about  2  feet  from  the  bottom  of  tho 
door,  is  a  stout  piece  of  angle  steel,  a  a,  about  8  feet  long,  the  outer 
end  of  which  passes  through  an  eye  bolt  fastened  to  a  tree,  c,  this  being 
placed  as  near  the  rails  as  will  only  just  allow  the  tub  to  pass.  When 
a  set  reaches  the  door,  the  first  tub  encounters  the  bars,  a^  presses 
them  outwards,  and  in  doing  so  opens  the  door,  which  closfs  again 
when  the  last  tub  has  gone  by.  As  this  arrangement  is  Bimilar  on 
both  sides  of  the  door,  it  is  opened  equally  easily  whichever  way  the 
set  is  travelling,  and  the  motion  being  gradual  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  shock,  so  noticeable  when  the  tubs  strike  against  ordinary 
doors. 

Begolating  Doors. — If  all  the  splits  are  of  equal  length  and 
the  airways  of  equal  area,  the  same  resistance  is  encoiinterod  by 
each,  but  as  such  condition  scarcely  ever  exists,  artificial  resistance 
has  to  be  added  to  regulate  the  quantity  passing  in  each  split  to 
the  desired  amount.  If  it  were  not,  the  shortest  splits  woi\ld  take 
the  largest  quantity.  This  regulation  is  efiected  by  an  opening  in  a 
door,  such  being  covered  by  a  sliding  shutter,  which  can  be  set  at  any 
point  to  give  the  desired  result. 

Air  Crossings. — In  splitting  air,  one  current  has  to  pass  over,  or 
under,  the  other,  but  it  must  do  so  in  a  separate  conduit.      This  is 


Fig.  544. 

efiected  by  what  are  known  as  air  crossings.  A  temporary  forin  is 
to  build,  where  two  roads  cross  each  other,  a  brick  wall  on  each  sitJe 
of  the  intake  current,  place  two  timber  bearers  on  the  top,  and  connect 
the  two  walls  by  planks  laid  across.  The  incoming  current  pjiKsee 
between  the  walls  underneath  the  planks,  while  the  return  air  passes 
over  the  walls  and  planks. 

This  construction  results  in  great  loss  by  leakage,  especially  if 
there  is  any  movement  in  the  ground.  At  Lye  Cross  pit,  crossitjga 
are  used  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  542  and  543.  In  the  intake  road  an 
invert  of  masonry  and  two  side  walls  are  built,  girders  put  across  from 
one  to  the  other  and  bricked  in  between  with  small  arches.  The 
return  air- way  is  formed  by  carrying  two  walls  up  to  the  roof,  this 
being  also  capped  by  girders  which  run  at  right  angles  to  those 
previously  mentioned.  The  construction  is  very  solid,  but  is  required 
on  account  of  the  movements  in  the  strata,  which,  if  not  preventcdj 
would  result  in  serious  leakage. 

In  fiery  mines,  should  an  explosion  happen,  all  stoppings  con- 
structed in  the  ordinary  way  would  be  blown  down,  the  two  currents 
intermingled  and  ventilation  entirely  suspended.  To  provide  against 
such  contingency,  it  is  often  the  practice  to  drive  the  return  air-way 
some  considerable  distance  above  the  intake  (Fig.  544). 

Iioss  in  Clronlation. — By  the  aid  of  stoppings,  doors,  and  air 
crossings  the  currents  are  regulated  and  made  to  follow  certain  paths 
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at  willy  in  order  that  ventilation  shall  be  carried  into  the  workings 
and  perforin  its  mission.  The  greatest  care  most  be  taken  to  reduce 
leakage  through  cross-roads,  but  in  spite  of  all  precautions  only  a 
portion  of  the  air  that  passes  through  the  down-cast  shaft  reaches  the 
working  face.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  how  small  this  portion  is,  but 
the  following  example  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Palmer*  may  be  quoted, 
showing  the  great  loss.  A  ventilating  current  was  measured  at 
several  places  during  its  passage  from  the  down-cast  shaft  to  the 
workings.  It  is  stated  that  the  doors  in  the  seam  in  question  were 
well  fitting  and  double,  and  that  the  stoppings  were  made  as  solid  as 
possible,  and  well  stowed.  The  first  measurement  was  taken  140 
yards  from  the  shaft,  and  the  quantity  found  to  be  16,650  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  At  805  yards  from  the  shaft  the  quantity  was  12,550  cubic 
feet;  about  this  point  a  split  of  3140  cubic  feet  passed  away  to 
ventilate  an  engine  and  travelling  rcMd.  At  1470  yards  from  the  shaft 
the  quantity  was  7700  cubic  feet,  and  immediately  after  this  point  a 
second  split  of  3510  cubic  feet  passed  away  to  ventilate  another 
district.  At  the  face  of  the  workings,  2200  yards  from  the  shaft,  the 
quantity  was  1560  cubic  feet. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  while  16,650  cubic  feet  left  the 
shaft,  only  1 560  cubic  feet  reached  the  face.  From  the  initial  quantity, 
however,  the  two  splits  alluded  to,  must  be  deducted — viz.,  3140  and 
3510,  making  a  total  of  6650  cubic  feet.  Deducting  this  from  16,650 
leaves  10,000  cubic  feet,  and  a  very  simple  calculation  will  show,  that 
no  less  than  84*4  per  cent  of  the  air  current  was  lost  in  its  passage 
from  the  shaft  to  the  working  face. 

MEASUBEMENT  OF  AIB  CUBBEKTS. — In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  air  passing,  the  velocity  has  to  be  ascertained. 
This,  multiplied  by  the  area  in  square  feet  at  the  point  of  observation, 
gives  the  quantity  of  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  velocity  may  be  determined 
by  several  methods,  only  two  of  which  need,  however,  be  co/isidered. 

In  the  first,  some  light  body,  such  as  smoke,  is  employed,  and  the 
time  it  takes  to  travel  a  measured  distance  noted.  Even  when 
exercising  the  greatest  care,  the  results  obtained  are  not  exact, 
although  near  approximations  are  given.  If  the  road  is  of  uniform 
area,  some  definite  quantity,  such  as  i  cubic  inch  of  gunpowder,  should 
be  always  employed. 

Anemometers. — At  the  present  time  the  invariable  practice  is  to 
employ  what  are  called  anemometers  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  the 
air  current.  The  common  form  is  known  as  Biram's  (Fig.  545),  which, 
consists  of  a  series  of  vanes,  a,  placed  obliquely  to  tne  axis  like  the 
sails  of  a  windmilL  An  indicator,  or  counter,  is  placed  in  the  centre. 
-The  axis  of  the  vanes  carries  an  endless  screw,  which  gears  into  a 
wheel,  to  which  a  pointer  is  connected.  Another  form  much  used  is 
Casartelli's,  which  is  very  similar  to  Biram's,  but  is  usually  made  with 
five  dials,  registering  units,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c,  and,  in  addition, 
a  small  lever  or  stop  is  provided,  by  means  of  which  the  counting 
mechanism  can  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear. 

With  the  two  anemometers  just  described  the  velocity  is  measured 

by  holding  them  in  the  air  current  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and 

noting  the  number  of  revolutions.     This  means  that  two  persons  are 

required,  as  one  man  cannot  hold  a  watch,  anemometer,  and  lamp 

*  Brit,  Soc,  Min,  Stud,  9  xi.,  46. 
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with  two  hands.  Davis's  self-timing  anemometer  dispenses  with  the 
use  of  a  watch  altogether,  and  registers  at  once  the  velocity  in  feet  per 
second,  and  not  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  vanes.  In  taking 
observations  the  instrument  (Fig.  546),  is  held  out  at  arm's  length  for 
a  short  time  until  the  vanes  are  travelling  at  full  speed  due  to  the  air 
current,  a  small  button,  a,  is  pressed,  and  the  pointer  turns  to  the 
speed,  and  is  kept  there  by  a  locking  arrangement.  Each  instrument 
being  graduated  by  experiment,  no  allowances  have  to  be  made.  To 
return  the  pointer  to  zero,  the  small  mil^d  head,  &,  is  screwed  down 
until  a  is  released,  when  as  soon  as  b  is  unscrewed,  the  pointer  turns 
to  zero,  Hud  the  instrument  is  ready  to  take  another  observation. 
Two  graduated  circles  are  provided,  and  a  pointer,  c,  travelling  in  a 
small  dial,  informs  the  observer  which  one  to  read. 

Messrs.  Davis  k  Son  have  also  introduced  a  new  form  of  anemo- 
meter for  measuring  currents  of  high  velocity  (over  20  feet  per 
second).  It  is  called  the  '*  Capell- Davis,"  as  the  vanes  are  shaped 
like  those  of  the  Capell  fan.     It  differs  from  anemometers  on  the 
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Biram  principle  in  having  the  vanes  rigidly  attached  to  a  blank  disc. 
As  a  result,  the  wind  pressure  bears  equally  on  the  whole  surface, 
whereas  in  the  old  construction  it  might  impinge  on  one  vane  more 
than  another  and  distort  one  of  the  delicate  arms. 

Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Daglish*  conducted  a  series  of  experiments 
with  anemometers,  and  determined  that  they  all  required  correction, 
to  bring  the  velocity  they  recorded  to  the  true  velocity  at  which  the 
air  is  travelling.  The  true  velocity  may  be  determined  by  the 
formula, 

V  =  aR  X  6 

where  a  is  a  constant  proportional  to  the  number  of  linear  feet 
travelled  by  the  air  per  revolution,  R  is  the  number  of  revolutions 
roistered  by  the  anemometer,  and  h  the  losses  of  velocity  due  to 
friction  of  machine,  this  loss  being  determined  experimentally  by  a 
whirling  machine. 

Instead  of  this  formula,  the  correction  is  usually  made  by  adding 
numbers,  which  are  supplied  by  the  makers,  and   vary  for  every 

•  N.  E.  /.,  X.,  207. 
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instrament  and  for  different  velocities.  Anemometers  are  necessarily 
of  very  light  and  fragile  construction,  and  easily  get  out  of  order. 
It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  if  accuracy  is  desired,  that  they 
should  be  tested  from  time  to  time. 

In  order  to  obtain  trustworthy  results,  the  places  of  measurement 
must  be  of  uniform  section  and  preferably  divided,  by  a  series  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  strings,  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  (Fig. 
547),  and  the  anemometer  placed  in  each  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
If  a  disengaging  gear  is  applied  to  the  instrument,  it  should  be  placed 
in  the  current,  and  allowed  to  attain  the  full  velocity  before  throwing 
the  mechanism  into  gear.  For  very  accurate  results  the  observations 
should  be  taken  in  each  division.  Mr.  Murgue,  however,  states  that 
the  ratio  between  the  mean  velocity  and  the  velocity  at  any  given 
point  in  the  same  section  remains  constant,  whatever  variations  there 
are  in  the  mean  velocity.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  the 
ratio  between  the  mean  velocity,  and  the  velocity  of  air  at  any  one 
convenient  point,  and  in  future  merely  measure  the  velocity  at  that 
point. 

For  all  ordinary  purposes,  the  velocity  can  be  determined  by 
holding  the  anemometer  outsat  arm's  length  and  moving  it  slowly 

over  the  section  of  the  gallery, 
following  the  course  indicated 

t'VlT'l  I \\        by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  548. 

tt't'T"!  1. M  Barometor  and  Thermo- 

4  -  +  -  -I  1  * - I       meter. — At  every  mine  a  baro- 

4--I--4-+--J         I, 'I       meter  and   thermometer  have 

to  be  placed.     The  former  in- 
dicates   the    pressure    of    the 


I    I     I    I 


I 


Fig.  547.  Fig.  548.  atmosphere,  and  as  the  volume 

of  air  varies  inversely  as  the 
pressure,  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  barometer  influences  the  volume  of 
air  in  the  mine.  It  is  also  contended  that  if  the  barometer  falls, 
a  certain  amount  of  pressure  is  taken  off  the  face  of  the  strata,  and 
that  the  gases  contained  in  the  coal  are  more  freely  liberated,  or,  that 
any  accumulations  contained  in  old  goaves  may  be  liberated.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  ground  for  this  assertion,  as  the  gas  in 
coal  exists  under  such  a  pressure  that  the  small  variations  occasioned 
by  difference  in  height  of  the  barometer  are  unappreciable.  In 
addition,  a  barometer  is  by  no  means  delicate  enough  to  act  as  a  fore- 
warning instrument ;  since  such  a  light  substance  as  air  or  gas  would 
be  affected  long  before  any  indication  of  change  is  given  by  a  mercury 
column. 

The  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  valuable,  as  they  point  out 
the  expansion  in  the  air  current ;  for,  as  the  volume  varies  directly 
as  the  temperature,  a  rise  means  that  a  smaller  weight  or  quantity 
of  air  will  enter  into  the  mine  in  a  given  time. 

Water  Gktuges. — For  measuring  the  pressure  producing  venti- 
lation, water  gauges  are  employed.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  at  62"  F. 
under  30  inches  barometrical  pressure,  weighs  62*355  lbs.,  so  that  the 
pressure  per  square  foot  due  to  each  inch  in  height  is  consequently 
iL?,^5_5.  =  5-196  lbs.,  but  in  ordinary  calculations  it  is  usual  to  take  one 
inch  of  water  gauge  as  being  equal  to  a  pressure  of  5*2  lbs.  The  \ 
ordinary  form  consists  of  an  open-ended  U-shaped  tube,  containing  a  \ 
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small  quantity  of  water;  one  end  remainB  opea  to  the  atmosplipre, 
and  the  other  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  nrhirti  air-w^av  of 
the  mine.  As  the  pressure  of  air  inside  the  uiine  is  sinalkT  than  that 
outside,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  depreeisf^fi  tht;  column  in  one  leg 
of  the  tube  and  raises  it  in  the  other.  The  ditiV)rence  in  hui^^ht  is 
measured  by  a  movable  scale,  graduated  in  inehus,  and  indicates  the 
pressure  producing  ventilation.  The 
shape  of  the  legs  of  the  tube  or  any 
irregularity  of  section  is  immaterial, 
because  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
water  is  dependent  only  on  the  vertical 
height. 

The  variations  in  the  pressure  which 
are  constantly  going  on  with  centrifugal 
ventilators  cause  considerable  oscillation 
of  the  liquid  in  the  tubes,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, capillary  attraction  causes  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  take  a  curved 
line.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  take 
accurate  observations  with  the  ordinary 
water  gauge.  The  author  has  adopted 
a  form  (Fig.  549),  the  design  of  which 
is  due  to  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Daglish. 
In  it  the  two  tubes  are  replaced  by 
two  large  compartments,  a  and  6,  having 
sheet  glass  in  front  These  are  con- 
nected by  a  very  small  copper  tube, 
c,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  three- 
way  cock.  One  compartment  is  closely  sealoci,  and  connected  by 
means  of  a  pipe,  el,  with  the  fan  drift,  wliilo  the  other  is  o^ien  to 
the  atmosphere.  Owing  to  each  compartment  beirjg  uf  1ar;^e  area 
while  the  connection  between  the  two  ia  very  small,  the  column  of 
the  water  remains  quite  steady  and  capiUaij 
attraction  is  not  noticeable.  A  movable  scale 
serves  to  determine  the  difference  in  level. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  proper  position  to  take  the  water  gauire  iil, 
and  in  which  direction  the  end  of  the  tube  sbitnld 
be  placed  respecting  the  current.     The  Enf^flish 
Fan  Commission  take  the  gauge  6  feet  from  the 
entrance  to   the   fan  inlet.     This  appears  to  be 
open   to  the  objection,   where  small   high-^peed 
fans  are  used,  that  the  eddies  produced  by  rapid 
revolution  are  likely  to  give  false  results  so  near 
the  machine.     The  general  opinion   is  that   tlie 
end   of  the   pipe   going  to  the    water   gaTi;ufe  should   be   platted   at 
right  angles  to  the  air  current  and  preferaliiy  covered  IoobcIj  with 
a  roll  of  felt  plugged  at  the  top  with  wood,  lo  cause  the  air  to  pass 
through  the  cloth  (Fig.  550). 

Bibliography. — The  following  is  a  list  <>f  the  more  important 
memoirs  dealing  with  the  subject-matter  of  thia  chapt^^r  : — 
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CHAPTER    XI. 
LIGHTING. 

Naked  Lights. — The  original  and  most  successful  method  of  lighting 
the  miner  at  his  work  was  to  employ  the  ordinary  tallow  candle,  or 
small  oil-lamp.  The  illumination  given  is  far  better  than  that  of  any 
enclosed  lamps ;  indeed,  naked  lights  are  so  superior  in  this  respect, 
that  the  inducement  to  use  them  sometimes  oversteps  discretion. 
In  some  mines,  JBre-damp  is  found  in  small  quantities,  and  through 
using  naked  lights  accidents  happen  at  rare  intervals.  To  secure 
the  maximum  safety  the  enclosed  type  of  lamp  should  be  adopted,  but 
it  is  an  open  question  whether,  owing  to  the  smaller  amount  of  light 
yielded,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  accidents  from  falls  of  the 
roof  and  sides  will  not  more  than  counterbalance  those  due  to  ex- 
plosions, because  even  with  safety  lamps  absolute  security  is  not 
obtainable.  Miners  much  prefer  working  at  collieries  where  naked 
lights  are  used. 

Ordinary  tallow  candles  of  i6  or  i8  to  the  lb.,  of  the  proper  hard- 
ness to  withstand  the  heat  of  the  mine,  are  the  common  illuminant 
in  non-fiery  seams.  They  are  usually  stuck  in  a  ball  of  clay,  which 
allows  them  to  be  attached  to  timber  or  coal  in  any  required  position. 
In  Scotland  a  small  oil-lamp  is  very  largely  employed.  It  gives  a 
good  light  and  can  be  carried  about  easily,  but  cannot  be  attached  to 
the  timber  or  sides  in  the  same  ready  way  that  a  candle  can. 

SAFETY  TiAMPS. — At  the  beginning  of  this  century  so  many 
accidents  took  place  through  the  employment  of  naked  lights,  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  devise  some  arrangement  for  insulating  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  and  for  preventing  it  from  producing  an  explosion 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Davy's  Invention. — Perhaps  what  might  be  called  the  first  safety 
lamp  was  that  invented  by  Dr.  Clanny,  in  which  a  current  of  air  was 
passed  into  a  lamp  through  a  stratum  of  water  below,  while  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  escaped  through  a  similar  layer  of  water  at  the  top; 
but  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy  belongs  the  credit  of  not  only  designing 
the  first  safety  lamp  in  a  practical  form,  but  also  of  discovering  the 
principle  which  is  still  retained,  and  which  forms  the  main  element 
of  security  in  every  modern  safety  lamp.  He  found  that  an  explosion 
would  not  pass  through  small  apertures  and  tubes,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1815  gave  to  the  world  a  wire-gauze  lamp.  The 
Davy  lamp  (Fig.  551*))  as  originally  and  still  constructed,  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  gauze,  a,  screwed  to  a  brass  ring,  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  attached  to  the  oil  vessel,  6.  The  gauze  is  protected  from  accidental 
blows  by  three  iron  pillars,  c,  passing  upwards  from  the  brass  base 

*  In  all  the  lamp  illustrations,  the  various  parts  are  shown  thus  : — 
^KoMJ^^^B  .Bm^KSaa   IhtnShMUM$M,  OrtfWi 
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to  an  annular  ring  at  the  top,  to  which  is  further  attached  a  metal 
cap  or  hood,  dy  above  which  a  loop  is  placed  to  enable  the  lamp  to 
be  carried  about.  As  an  additional  security  a  second  cylinder  of 
gauze  is  attached  at  the  top  of  the  first  one  forming  a  cap,  e.  To 
trim  the  wick  and  to  regulate  its  height  without  opening  the  lamp, 
a  thin  piece  of  wire,/,  called  a  "pricker,'*  passes  up  a  closely  fitting 
tube  through  the  oil  vessel.  The  gauze  should  not  contain  less  than 
784  apertures  to  the  square  inch. 

Olanny. — In  this  lamp  a  portion  of  the  gauze  of  the  Davy  is 
replaced  by  a  glass  cylinder,  a,  protected  by  metal  bars,  b  (Fig.  552). 
The  other  arrangements  are  similar  to  the  Davy.  The  feed-air  which 
suj^lies  the  flame  has  to  enter  the  lamp  above  the  glass,  and  hence 
gets  mixed  with  the  products  of  combustion,  the  result  being  that 
the  light  afforded  is  very  little  superior  to  the  Davy. 

Stephenson.^-The  celebrated  engineer,  George  Stephenson,  then 
at  Killingworth  Colliery,  was  experimenting  upon  safety  lamps 
simultaneously  with    Sir   Humphry  Davy,  and   indeed  constructed 


Fig.  55 «• 
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Fig.  554. 


one  where  the  ingoing  current  was  passed  through  small  tubes.  As 
soon  as  the  wire  gauze  was  proposed,  he  adopted  it  in  his  lamp,  which 
then  took  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  553.  A  cylinder  of  glass,  a,  is  placed 
inside  the  wire  gauze,  and  is  covered  over  by  a  perforated  copper  cap, 
b.  The  feed-air  is  admitted  through  a  number  of  small  perforations, 
«,  below  the  bottom  of  the  wire  gauze  and  glass  cylinder.  If  the  lamp 
is  to  burn  well,  it  is  very  necessary  that  these  small  perlorations 
should  be  kept  free  from  dust,  which  is  rather  a  difficult  matter. 

Mueseler. — This  lamp  resembles  the  Olanny,  as  it  consists  of  a 
glass  cylinder  at  the  bottom  and  a  wire  gauze  one  above,  but  its 
main  feature  is  the  introduction  of  a  central  metal  chimney,  a,  sup- 
ported by  a  horizontal  gauze  diaphragm,  b,  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
glass  (Fig.  554).  The  products  of  combustion  pass  up  the  chimney 
and  induce  a  strong  draught  so  that  the  feed-air  is  drawn  smartly 
down  on  to  the  flame,  and  produces  good  combustion.     This  lamp, 
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by  a  Royal  Edict  in  1876,  is  alone  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  fiery 
collieries  of  Belgium,  and  only  three  modifications  of  a  typical  form  are 
allowed.  The  total  height  of  the  chimney  must  be  4*6  inches,  it  has 
to  have  3  55  inches  of  its  height  above  the  gauze  diaphragm,  and  its 
base  must  be  0*85  inch  above  the  top  of  the  wick  tube. 

Besigni  of  Lamps. — The  modifications  introduced  into  safety 
lamps  have  all  been  with  a  view  of  rendering  them  safer  in  currents 
travelling  at  high  velocities.  Davy  himself  pointed  out  that  his  lamp 
should  be  guarded  by  a  shield  when  exposed  to  a  rapid  current  of 
explosive  air,  as  if  not,  the  flame  would  be  forced  through  the  gauze. 
The  safety  is  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the  small  holes  ofier  such  a  large 
extent  of  cooling  surface,  that  when  the  flame  impinges  on  the  gauze, 
the  heat  is  conveyed  away  so  rapidly  and  the  temperature  so  reduced, 
that  flame  cannot  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other.  If  the  gauze 
becomes  hot,  it  loses  its  power  of  isolating  flame,  and  hence  it  is  most 
important  that  the  gases  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  burning 
in  the  lamp,  or  they  will  inevitably  ignite  the  external  atmosphere. 

Experiments  made  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  determined  that 
the  Davy  lamp  would  pass  flame  if  exposed  to  a  current  having  a 
velocity  of  8  feet  a  second,  and  that  none  of  the  other  lamps  just 
described  were  safe  if  the  velocity  exceeded  12  feet  a  second,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  Mueseler,  which  has  a  slightly  higher  limit, 
if  the  current  meets  the  lamp  horizontally,  but  it  passes  flame  far 
more  readily  than  the  others,  if  the  current  strikes  it  obliquely. 
Although  this  danger  was  often  pointed  out,  no  oflicial  action  was 
taken  in  the  matter  until  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  Accidents 
in  Mines  reported  that  such  was  the  case,  and  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  contains  a  clause  (General 
Rule  9)  which  practically  prohibits  the  use  of  the  lamps  just  described 
in  the  form  illustrated.  At  the  same  time,  such  lamps  form  the 
basis  of  all  the  modern  ones,  but  the  latter  are  safeguarded  by  the 
addition  of  shields. 

It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  something  more  is  needed 
in  a  safety  lamp  than  the  fact  that  it  is  safe  in  explosive  currents 
of  high  velocity.  Experiments  at  the  surface  are  carried  out  with 
lamps  perfectly  clean;  the  experimenter's  hands  are  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, the  currents  to  which  they  are  exposed  are  of  high  velocity,  and  are 
composed  of  fresh  air  mixed  with  gas,  while  coal-dust  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Underground,  the  conditions  are  essentially  different; 
no  matter  how  high  the  velocity  is  in  the  gate-roads,  it  is  considerably 
reduced  when  it  passes  into  the  working  place ;  powder  smoke  hangs 
about,  and  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  mixed  with  the 
air  current.  From  the  nature  of  his  avocation,  the  miner's  hands 
are  by  no  means  clean,  he  handles  lamps  in  a  rather  rough-and-ready 
style,  with  the  result  that  dirt  and  grease  are  transferred  to  them. 
Coal-dust  also  clogs  the  inlet  holes  and  gauze.  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  modern  types  of  safety  lamps 
after  they  have  been  some  hours  underground,  and  in  the  return  air 
current,  is  not  what  one  would  desire.  This,  however,  is  exactly  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  conditions  which  the  lamps 
are  constructed  to  withstand.  In  order  to  be  safe  in  the  highest 
velocity  of  air  current,  they  must  be  enclosed  in  one  or  two  shields, 
and   the  inlet  area   for  feed-air   must  be   reduced  to  the  smallest 
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dimenaions.  So  long  as  they  are  clean,  and  remain  in  a  strong 
current,  the  requisite  amount  of  air  for  proper  combustion  is  de- 
livered to  the  flame,  but  when  the  velocity  is  small  and  the  lamp  gets 
dirty,  or  is  used  in  impure  currents,  the  light  given  is  of  a  very 
inferior  character. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  is  that  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Marsaut,*  and  confirmed  by  several  other  observers,  that  every 
type  of  lamp  facilitates  more  or  less  easily  the  passage  of  flame  result- 
ing from  an  internal  explosion.  It  is  necessary  that  a  certain  relation 
should  exist  between  the  volume  contained  in  a  lamp  and  the  surface 
open  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  combustion  resulting  from  the 
internal  explosion,  as  experiments  proved  that  exterior  explosions  or 
the  ignition  of  the  mixture  outside  the  lamp  were  more  rare  as  the 
open  surface  of  the  gauze  was  enlarged. 

Mr.  Marsaut  proved  that — (i)  A  small  diameter  lamp  (such  as  a 
Davy)  does  not  readily  pass  an  explosion,  as  the  volume  susceptible  to 
explosion  is  insignificant.  (2)  A  lamp  without  a  glass  is  more  secure 
against  the  effects  of  internal  explosions  than  a  lamp  with  a  glass 
cylinder,  as  the  glass  in  the  lamp  confines  the  gases  there  at  the  time 
of  an  explosion  and  acts  like  a  cannon ;  it  is  therefore  both  advisable 
to  reduce  the  height  and  diameter  of  the  glass.  (3)  A  wire  gauze  of 
conical  shape  of  the  same  capacity  is  more  secure  against  the  trans- 
mission of  internal  explosion  than  is  one  of  cylindrical  shape.  (4)  Gases 
resulting  from  combustion  play  a  certain  part  in  preventing  external 
explosions,  and  it  might  therefore  not  be  advisable  to  guide  them 
by  a  chimney.  (5)  A  descending  current  of  feed-air  prevents  the  filling 
up  of  glass  lamps  with  an  explosive  mixture,  and  occasions  the  formar 
tion  of  an  unexplosive  and  elastic  cushion  at  the  bottom  of  the  lamp. 

MODERN  DAMPS. — In  describing  some  typical  forms  of  lamps, 
the  remarks  concerning  them  must  be  taken  as  applying  to  their 
behaviour  in  practical  working  underground.r  Only  such  lamps  are 
referred  to  as  have  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments  to  be  safe 
in  all  velocities  which  ordinarily  occur  in  coal  mines.  As  previously 
stated,  this  is  not  the  only  point  required  in  a  lamp.  Knowing  them 
to  be  safe,  the  great  thing  is  to  select  some  form  which  will  keep 
burning  all  through  the  length  of  a  shift,  and  which  will  also  detect 
gas  in  small  quantities  quickly  and  distinctly. 

Hepplewhite-Gray. — The  Report  of  the  British  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Accidents  in  Mines  first  drew  attention  to  the  original 
form  of  this  type.  The  lamp  then  reported  on  so  favourably  is  so 
different  in  construction  to  its  modern  representative  that  the  drawing 
of  it  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  555,  with  a  view  of  clearly  showing  the 
successive  developments  which  have  taken  place.  Its  chief  peculiarity 
(and  in  which  it  differs  from  other  modern  safety  lamps)  is  the 
admission  of  free  air  from  the  top  down  four  tubes,  and  through  an 
annular  chamber,  b,  situated  immediately  over  the  oil  vessel.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  current  to  rush  directly  down  the  inlet  tubes,  as 
they  are  protected  by  the  projecting  top  of  the  lamp.  The  only 
gauze  employed  is  that  covering  the  outlet,  c,  and  the  annular  inlet 
chamber.  The  first  improvement  consisted  in  introducing  a  gauze 
cylinder  above  the  glass,  which  now  took  a  conical  form,  and  adding 
A  cone  to  the  discharge  orifice.     The  importance  of  the  latter  cannot 

*  Soc.  Ind,  Min.  (2*  S^rie),  zii.,  321 ;  translation  in  Chts,  Inst,,  zii.,  179. 
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be  oyer-estimated.  The  outlet  arrangements  of  most  lamps  are  hap- 
hazard, and  bear  no  relative  proportion  to  the  area  of  inlet.  With 
the  discharge  regulated  in  such  a  manner  the  top  of  the  gauze  is 
kept  in  a  bsith  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  should  internal  explosions 
occur,  gas  will  not  continue  burning  in  the  lamp.  Sliding  shutters 
were  also  placed  at  the  lower  ends  of  two  tubes  by  which  means 
the  feed-air  could  either  be  taken  from  the  top  or  the  base  of  the 
tubes,  an  improvement  properly  appreciated  by  any  one  regularly 
testing  for  gas. 

In  the  form  now  generally  adopted,  three  inlet  tubes  instead  of 
four  are  used  (Fig.  556).    The  third  tube  is  considerably  broader  than 


Fig.  555- 
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the  others,  and  acts  as  a  reflector.  The  shield-plate,  ct,  in  the  hood  is 
made  of  such  a  size  as  to  completely  cover  the  inlet  holes.  This  is  an 
important  point,  as  it  was  found  that  if  such  was  not  done  the  lamps 
were  often  extinguished  in  an  unaccountable  manner.  The  height  of 
the  outlet  cone  must  be  such  as  to  just  reach  the  level  of  the  shield- 
plate,  when  it  then  occupies  a  position  intermediate  between  the  two 
horizontal  rings  of  holes,  b  b,  which  are  placed  in  the  hood  for  the 
products  of  combustion  to  escape  by.  A  row  of  circular  holes  is  put 
in  the  top  crown  of  the  lamp,  and  is  covered  by  a 
thin  sheet  brass  plate  i§  inches  diameter.  To  stiffen 
the  covering  plate  it  is  crimped  in  three  places,  the 
crimped  parts  touching  the  crown,  as  shown  at  e. 
These  improvements  remove  the  defect  of  the  light 
being  suddenly  extinguished  from  no  apparent  cause. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  with  the  form  of  hood 
shown  in  Fig.  557  ;  here  the  outlet  cone  and  inlet  tubes  are  covered 
by  a  piece  of  brass  bent  into  the  shape  illustrated.  One  hole, 
i  inch  in  diameter,  serves  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, this  being  protected  from  direct  currents  by  a  piece  of  sheet 
brass  crimped  as  before  mentioned.  This  shape  of  hood  scarcely 
appears  of  such  a  safe  character  as  the  former  one,  but  a  large 
number  of  lamps  have  been  construct-ed  to  this  design.     Another 
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improvement  which  facilitates  cleaning  is  that  the  ring  securing 
the  glass  in  position  is  screwed  on  to  the  vertical  plate  forming 
the  air  inlet  chamber,  d  (Fig.  556),  instead  of  the  frame  of  the  lamp. 

It  follows  from  this  that  when  the  lower  gauze  ring  is  unscrewed 
all  the  inside  parts  of  the  lamp  at  once  fall  out. 

In  the  lamp  of  latest  design  the  portion  of  oil  vessel  supporting 
the  wick  tube  has  been  lowered,  but  the  wick  tube  itself  has  been 
lengthened,  so  that  the  flame  is  only  slightly  lower  than  in  the  old 
types.  The  breadth  of  the  wick  has  been  increased,  and  now  stands 
at  ^  inches  full. 

The  numerous  small  improvements,  which  may  not  separately 
seem  of  much  importance,  but  which  in  conjunction  materially  affect 
the  practical  working,  certainly  make  the  present  design  superior  to 
the  earlier  ones.  Taking  first  its  lighting  capacity ;  under  ordinary 
conditions  it  gives  more  useful  illumination  than  any  other  lamp. 
Photometric  tests  conducted  at  the  surface  are  misleading,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  were  referred  to  when  dealing  with  velocity  trials. 
In  addition,  one  other  fact  must  be  pointed  out.  With  the  photometer, 
either  when  testing  against  another  lamp  or  against  a  standard  candle, 
the  two  articles  are  placed  on  the  same  level,  and  it  is  the  horizontal 
rays,  or  those  that  are  nearly  so,  which  reach  the  screen  and  decide 
the  result.  Oollieries  require  light  to  be  thrown  in  all  directions, 
es(>ecially  upwards,  and  hence  naked  lights  are  often  used  under  con- 
ditions which  may  at  any  time  become  dangerous.  They  are  not 
actually  unsafe,  but  no  one  can  say  whether  they  may  become  so. 
All  ordinary  shielded  lamps  suffer  from  the  great  disadvantage  of 
giving  practically  no  illumination  on  the  roof.  Their  shields  are 
necessarily  of  larger  diameter  than  the  glass,  and  really  act  like  a 
shade,  preventing  any  light  striking  upwards.  The  conical  glass  of 
the  Hepplewhite-Gray  performs  just  the  contrary  action,  as  it  deflects 
the  light  towards  the  roof,  and  as  the  shield  above  is  of  smaller 
diameter  than  the  lower  part  of  the  glass,  nothing  prevents  the  rays 
reaching  the  place  where  they  are  specially  useful  and  desirable.  The 
examination  of  the  roof  can  be  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  carried  out 
with  this  lamp,  as  the  illumination  given  is  far  superior  in  that 
direction  to  any  other  design.  Ordinary  lamps  must  be  tilted,  and 
when  in  that  position  the  light  obtained  is  of  a  very  inferior  character. 

With  respect  to  its  power  to  detect  small  quantities  of  gas  it  ranks 
superior  to  all  others.*  All  ordinary  forms,  with  the  inlet  above  the 
glass,  will  miss,  say,  4  inches  of  gas  lying  immediately  against  the 
roof,  except  when  they  are  tilted  very  much,  and  then  there  is  great 
danger  of  their  going  out.  Many  lamps  are  now  constructed  to  take 
air  if  desirable  from  the  top,  like  the  Gray,  and  then  they  will  detect 
thin  layers  also ;  but  even  then  they  will  not  do  so  rapidly.  It  is 
possible  to  put  some  modern  lamps  into  gas,  and  take  them  out  again 
without  any  indication  being  given — ^that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  done 
hurriedly.  This  is  quite  impossible  with  the  Gray,  as  the  flame 
immediately  "  spires  "  up.  In  comparison  with  the  nnbonneted  Davy 
or  Olanny  it  readily  shows  a  cap  on  the  flame  where  those  lamps  fail 
to  show  the  slighest  indication* 

Numerous  experiments  have  proved  the  safety  of  this  type  in  currents 

*  As  the  Pieler  lamp  cannot  be  used  in  ordinary  every-day  working  it  is  not 
taken  into  consideration. 
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of  high  velocitj.  The  risk  of  internal  explosions  passing  outwards  is 
practicallj  absent,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  contained  in  the 
lamp,  the  regulation  of  the  outlet  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  feed  air  is  introduced.  Theoretically 
an  internal  explosion  is  impossible,  as  owing  to  the  admission  being 
below  the  flame,  any  fire-damp  is  burnt  as  it  arrives,  and  the  inside  of 
the  lamp  is  filled  entirely  with  the  products  of  combustion;  but  this, 
however,  is  not  absolutely  the  case. 

A  statement  was  once  made  to  the  author  that  this  lamp  went  out 
so  soon  when  introduced  into  gas  that  it  was  impossible  to  clearly 
ascertain  whether  such  gas  was  fire-damp  or  black-damp,  if  only 
small  quantities  were  present.  On  the  other  hand,-  he  has  been 
assured  by  an  overman,  who  has  specially  been  working  and 
examining  places  with  this  lamp  for  over  twelve  months,  that  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  this  respect.  With 
black-damp  the  flame  drops  and  fades  away,  but  if  any  gas  is  present, 
a  slight  "spiring"  of  the  flame  is  immediately  noticed,  and  this 
takes  place  once  or  twice  before  the  light  is  lost.  Of  course  it  is 
possible  to  abuse  anything.  If  the  lamp  be  pushed  bodily  and 
suddenly  into  gas  it  certainly  goes  out  before  any  definite  indication 
is  obtained ;  but  if  it  be  introduced  slowly  and  steadily,  and  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  gas  is  indicated,  the  light  is  not  often  lost. 

Bonneted  Mueseler. — This  type  of  lamp  has  deservedly  been 
held  in  good  repute  for  many  years,  and  the  report  of  the  Mines 
Accidents  Oom  mission  on  the  shielded  variety  was  very  favourable. 
As  a  detector  of  gas  it  ranks  a  very  good  second  to  the  Gray ;  it  shows 
gas  in  a  clear  delicate  manner,  the  cap  produced  being  very  distinct 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  a  chimney  in  this  lamp,  when  it  is 
tilted  the  products  of  combustion  pass  outside  the  chimney  and  foul 
the  inlet  air,  with  the  consequent  result  that  the  light  is  extinguished. 
This,  in  combination  with  the  shield  acting  as  a  shade,  make  the 
examination  of  the  roof  a  matter  of  difficulty.  This  disadvantage 
of  the  Mueseler  lamp  appears  to  have  been  rather  exaggerated,  as  it 
stands  a  fair  amount  of  tilting,  especially  if  the  time  during  which 
this  is  done  be  not  of  long  duration. 

Ashworth's  Mueseler,  shown  in  Fig.  558,  is  one  of  the  safest 
of  all  lamps,  as  it  has  been  tested  in  explosive  currents  of  100  feet 
per  second  without  failure.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
Mueseler  type  in  having  a  gauze  chimney  instead  of  a  metal  one,  and 
the  diaphragm  is  conical  instead  of  horizontal,  b.  Its  safety  is  due  to 
the  double  shield  employed,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
conical  outlet;  the  exit  of  the  products  of  combustion  is  retarded; 
the  upper  part  of  the  gauzes  is  kept  in  a  bath  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  in  case  of  any  internal  explosion,  the  light  is  immediately  ex- 
tinguished and  the  inlet  air  fouled.  The  arrows  in  the  figure  show 
the  direction  taken  by  the  supply  air  and  the  products  of  combustion, 
and  that  the  gauzes  are  protected  from  all  violent  currents.  There  are 
ten  holes  in  the  inside  shield  and  seven  in  the  outer  one,  the  latter 
be^ng  placed  near  the  top.  A  gas-testing  shutter,  a,  is  placed  above 
the  horizontal  inlet  holes  near  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  when  this 
18  closed,  the  feed-air  is  compelled  to  enter  through  the  holes  in  the 
outer  shield  near  the  top  and  pass  downwards,  thin  layers  of  gas  near 
the  roof  being  thereby  easily  detected. 
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This  lamp  does  not  burn  well  in  ''  dampy ''  or  slow  cnrrents,  and 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  lighting  it,  as  from  the  winding  path 
pursued  by  the  feed-air,  proper  circulation  does  not  take  place  until 
the  lamp  gets  hot. 

Morgan. — Prominent  attention  was  drawn  to  this  lamp  immed- 
iately after  the  report  of  the  Accidents  in  Mines  Commission  was 
published.  Experiments  showed  that  it  would  not  pass  flame  in 
explosive  currents  of  the  highest  velocities. 

An  inner  and  outer  shield  are  provided  (Fig.  559),  the  latter 
having  a  series  of  five  horizontal  rows  of  circular  holes  punched 
through  it,  while  the  former  is  similarly  supplied  with  six  horizontal 
rows  of  slits.  The  openings  in  one  shield  are  opposite  the  solid 
portions  of  the  other.  Three  gauzes  are  used ;  an  outer  cylindrical 
one  without  a  top,  a 
middle  one  of  the  Clanny 
type,  and  an  inner  one, 
really  built  up  of  two 
gauzes  and  a  chimney. 

This  lamp  detects  gas 
readily,  burns  well  in  a 
good  current  of  air,  but 
badly  in  a  "dampy"  one, 
does  not  get  hot  (proba- 
bly owing  to  its  large  in- 
ternal volume;,  and  stands  'Nj^ 
a  fair  amount  of  tilting 
without  the  light  being 
extinguished.  After 
being  in  use  several  hours 
underground,  the  light 
gets  very  defective.  This 
type  has  not  been  used 
extensively  at  any  col- 
liery. It  is  composed  of 
six  parts,  neglecting 
washers,  and  is  of  com- 
plicated construction. 

As  there  are  so  many  lamps  of  simpler  design  which  are  perfectly 
safe  under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  unlikely  that  this  form  will  come 
into  general  use. 

Marsaut. — The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ellis  Lever  Prize, 
and  of  the  Accidents  in  Mines  Commission  brought  this,  then  new, 
lamp  very  prominently  before  the  mining  public,  and  results  obtained 
in  practical  use  increased  the  favourable  opinion.  It  has,  however, 
received  a  few  small  modifications  from  the  form  in  which  it  was 
experimented  upon  by  the  two  Commissions  referred  to  above.  As 
originally  constructed,  Itoo  rows  of  inlet  holes  were  supplied,  one  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bonnet,  a  (Fig.  560),  and  the  other  in  the  horizontal 
flange,  b,  forming  the  base  of  this  part.  The  Accidents  in  Mines  Com- 
mission recommended  doing  away  with  the  holes  in  the  base  of  the 
bonnet,***^  and  in  most  of  the  lamps  now  constructed  in  this  country 
this  is  carried  out.  In  the  form  illustrated,  three  slightly  conical 
•  Final  Report,  p.  84. 
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gauzes  are  employed,  but  often  two  only  are  used.  Thej  are  pro- 
tected by  a  sheet-iron  shield.  After  considerable  experience  with  this 
lamp^  the  author  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  most 
suitable  for  the  working  miner;  its  construction  was  simple  and 
strong,  and  it  gave  a  reliable  indication  of  gas,  and  a  good  light. 

Further  experience  has  not  materially  altered  that  opinion,  as, 
although  the  lamp  finding  most  favour  does  not  go  by  Mr.  Marsaut's 
name,  yet  it  is  practically  a  lamp  of  his  type,  with  an  addition  which 
increases  its  efficiency  and  lighting  power  in  the  impure  currents 
of  return  air-ways. 

IfDofleotor. —  During  an  excursion  in  Lancashire,  the  author's 
attention  was  called  to  this  lamp,  and  as  complaints  had  been  made  of 
the  difficulty  in  getting  some  of  the  other  forms  to  burn  brightly,  a 
few  lamps  of  this  type  were  obtained  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  tiie 
miners  at  one  of  the  collieries  under  his  charge. 


Fig,  560. 


Fig.  561. 


JiFig.  561  illustrates  the  lamp,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Marsant 
is  followed,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  gauzes,  shield,  oil  vessel,  and 
glass  are  concerned.  The  distinctive  difference,  however,  consists 
in  the  guiding  of  the  inlet  air;  this  is  admitted  through  a  row  of 
holes  in  the  horizontal  flange,  supporting  the  shield,  and  is  prevented 
from  impinging  on  the  gauze  by  a  vertical  cylinder  of  bra<i8,  a,  ij 
inches  high,  which  acts  as  a  guide,  and  directs  the  in-going  current 
vertically  upwards.  At  a  point  about  i  J  inches  above  the  horizontal 
flange  supporting  the  shield,  an  angle-ring,  b,  is  introduced,  the 
horizontal  part  of  which  completely  fills  up  the  space  between  the 
outside  gauze  and  the  inside  of  the  shield.  The  other  flange  projects 
downwards  close  against  the  gauze,  terminating  just  before  reaching 
the  vertical  cylinder  which  proceeds  from  the  horizontal  flange  form- 
ing the  base  of  the  shield.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  vertical 
cylinder,  a,  is  not  placed  close  to  ihe  gauze,  but  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  that  part  and  the  shield. 
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The  inlet  air  after  being  directed  upwards  meets  this  *'  deflector/' 
and  is  thus  thrown  on  to  the  flame.  As  the  lamp  gets  hot,  more  air 
is  sucked  in,  and  passed  on  to  support  combustion.  This  forms  the 
explanation  why  such  good  illumination  is  obtained.  At  the  end  of 
a  shift  the  light  given  is  nearly  as  good  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
After  burning  a  short  time  and  getting  hot,  the  illuminating  power 
sensibly  increases,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  lighting  the 
lamp  when  all  the  parts  are  cold. 

In  all  ordinary  lamps  a  rapid  circulation  is  obtained  as  soon  as 
the  parts  get  hot,  but  no  appliances  are  introduced  to  properly  direct 
the  inlet  current,  and,  as  a  result,  the  greater  part  passes  away  at 
once  with  the  products  of  combustion,  only  a  portion  going  down- 
wards to  supply  the  flame.  In  the  "  Deflector," 
all  the  air  which  enters  reaches  the  flame,  and 
before  doing  so  is  heated  by  contact  with  the 
warm  deflecting  ring  and  gauzes.  To  this 
heating  of  inlet  air  and  proper  directing  of 
current  is  due  the  fact  that  this  lamp  will 
burn  in  an  air  containing 
such  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  that  all 
ordinary  forms,  even  un- 
bonneted  ones,  are  extin- 
guished« 

The  lamp  is  supplied 
with  a  solid  top,  0,  and 
the  shield  is  secured  by  a 
lead  rivet,  d.  This  is  an 
advantage,  as  the  locking 
of  the  bonnet  can  be  left 
to  the  last  minute,  and 
until  the  miner  has  satis- 
fied himself  that  all  the 
parte  are  in  their  proper 
position. 

Tin  Can  Davy.  —  In 
the  North  of  England  the 
ordinary  Davy  is  enclosed 
in  a  tin  case,  provided 
with  a  window  (Fig.  562). 
If  this  case  extends  the  entire  height  of  the  lamp,  the  Security 
afforded  is  greatly  increased.  Indeed,  the  British  Royal  Commission 
on  Accidents  in  Mines*  stated  that  the  addition  caused  the  lamp  to 
become  one  of  the  safest  tested,  but  they  also  point  out  that  at  high 
velocities  a  very  small  difference  in  the  form  of  the  case,  or_in  the 
position  of  the  lamp  with  respect  to  the  current,  greatly  afl*ects  the 
behaviour  of  the  lamp. 

ThomebiuTy. — A  lamp  which  attracted  considerable  attention 
was  that  invented  by  Dr.  Thorne,  in  which  a  heavy  petroleum  oil, 
having  a  flashing  point  of  250^,  is  burnt  in  a  cone  similar  to  those 
employed  in  paraffin  lamps  (Fig.  563).  Two  concentric  glasses,  a  and 
b,  are  employed,  which  are  not  disturbed  when  the  lamp  is  taken  to 
•  IHftcU  Report,  p.  75. 
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pieces  for  cleaning.  A  metal  chimney,  d^  which  carries  away  the 
products  of  combustion,  leads  directly  from  the  inner  glass,  while  the 
gauze,  hj  leads  from  the  outer  glass,  and  as  a  further  protection  in 
currents  in  high  velocity,  a  second  piece  of  short  gauze,  e,  is  attached. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  metal  shield.  The  feed-air  enters  at  the 
point,  c,  passes  down  between  the  two  glasses,  and  through  the  gauze, 
J\  into  the  combustion  chamber,  g. 

So  far  as  safety  is  concerned  this  lamp  gave  excellent  results, 
but  it  had  a  tendency  to  get  very  hot.  The  fact  that  it  was  very 
complicated,  and  weighed  more  than  any  other  lamp,  and  required 
more  delicate  handling  than  an  ordinary  miner  will  give  it,  led  to  its 
disuse. 

Sight  Lamp. — An  improvement  of  considerable  importance  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Sight  Lamp  Oompany,  who  employ  a  shield, 
having  a  great  number  of  perforated  boles  through  it,  but  which  has 
a  glass  lining  especially  made  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  the 
shield  does  not  obstruct  the  light  to  anything  like  the  same  amount 
as  a  solid  one  does.  Breakages  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  as 
the  glass  is  well  protected  by  the  perforated  shield ;  there  is  no 
space  between  the  metal  and  glass  shield. 

ConolnBions. — Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  useful  light  given 
by  the  Hepple white-Gray,  the  way  this  is  directed  on  to  the  roof, 
and  the  delicate  indication  of  gas  given  by  this  lamp,  it  is  preferred 
to  all  others  for  use  by  deputies,  firemen,  and  timberers.  It  requires 
however,  very  careful  handling ;  and  the  light  is  easily  extinguished 
even  when  gas  is  absent.  Men  are  apt  to  get  careless,  and  carry  it 
about  with  the  lower  slide  holes  open,  and  when  in  that  state,  if  the 
current  impinges  suddenly  on  the  lamp,  the  light  is  lost.  The  distri- 
bution of  light  on  the  roof  is  due  to  the  truncated  cone  form  of  glass, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  stronger  than  a  cylindrical  one,  and  to  auto- 
matically accommodate  itself  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The 
rapidity  with  which  gas  is  detected  is  a  great  point  iu  its  favour. 
With  this  lamp  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  miss  the  smallest  quantity, 
even  when  passing  hurriedly  from  one  place  to  another,  which  can  easily 
be  done  with  any  other  form,  as,  unless  there  is  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  gas  present,  they  require  to  be  held  a  definite  time  in  it  before  any 
indication  is  given. 

For  the  ordinary  miner  who  requires  something  a  little  less  deli- 
cate than  the  Gray,  the  Deflector  lamp  gives  excellent  results.  The 
light  given  in  impure  air  is  superior  to  that  obtained  from  any  other 
form,  and  it  will  continue  to  burn  even  when  the  unbonneted  varieties 
will  not.  It  gives  as  good  an  indication  of  gas  as  any  other  lamp, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Gray  and  Mueseler.  The  author  obtained 
a  number  of  difierent  types  of  lamps  for  use  at  one  of  the  collieries 
under  his  charge,  and  after  an  experience  of  two  years  there  was  not 
a  miner  at  the  pit  who,  if  he  had  his  choice,  would  not  select  a 
Deflector  lamp  in  preference  to  any  other,  his  reasons  for  this  being 
that  it  burns  brightly  in  slow  and  impure  currents,  gives  a  good  light 
for  a  long  time,  and  will  endure  a  great  deal  of  rough  usage. 

Oil. — The  report  of  the  British  Accidents  in  Mines  Commission 
first  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of  one-third  petroleum 
and  two-thirds  rape  or  seal  oil  was  more  suitable  for  safety  lamps  than 
best  refined  colza.     It  is  necessary  that  the  petroleum  should  be  of 
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the  best  quality,  and  that  no  more  than  the  quantity  given  above 
should  be  used.  The  mixture  is  considerably  cheaper  than  best  colza, 
and  gives  equal  illuminating  power,  and  the  wick  has  not  such  a 
tendency  to  form  a  hard  cake  on  the  top. 

Mineral  oils  are  but  rarely  employed  for  safety  lamps,  although 
attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  utilise  them  for  this 
purpose.  Benzoline  is  used  in  some  of  the  lamps  made  by  the  Pro- 
tector Company,  and  by  Wolff,  of  Zwickau,  Saxony.  It  is  a  volatile 
substance  and  requires  the  greatest  care  in  its  application.  No  free 
oil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  oil  vessel,  which  is  filled  with  a  sponge, 
and  as  the  wick  itself  does  not  burn  an  asbestos  one  is  provided. 
In  filling  the  lamp  a  small  quantity  of  benzoline  is  poured  into  the 
vessel  and  the  sponge  saturated,  all  excess  is  then  emptied  back  again 
into  the  tanks.  It  certainly  gives  a  nice  clear  light  and  produces  no 
smoke,  but  requires  so  many  precautions  in  the  filling-room  that  it 
has  never  been  largely  employed  in  this  country.  A  special  charging 
apparatus  has  to  be  provided,  and  no  naked  lights  can  be  introduced 
into  the  room  where  the  lamps  are  replenished.  The 
employment  of  mineral  oil  is  not  allowed  in  the  fiery 
mines  of  Belgium. 

Wiok. — In  the  lamps  of  recent  introduction,  flat 
wicks  are  invariably  employed.  The  illuminating 
power  of  the  old  forms  of  safety  lamps,  when  the  wick 
was  round,  varied  from  0*3  to  0*5  of  a  standard  candle, 
but  where  a  flat  wick  is  employed  it  may  rise  as  high 
as  07.  With  a  view  of  further  improvement  Mr.  A. 
H.  Stokes  has  introduced  a  wick  tube  which  is  guttered 
along  one  side  and  the  wick  is  supplied  rather  wider 

than  the    tube,   so  that  it  takes  a  corrugated  form.  

A  longer  surface  of  flame  is  obtained  and  the  supply        y'ib.  564. 
of  the  oil  to  the  wick  is  better.      Mr.  J.  Ashworth 
obtains  a  similar  result  by  making  the  wick  wider  than  the  wick 
tube,  and  the  tube  broader  than  the  wick. 

The  Barton  burner  (Fig.  564)  undoubtedly  increases  the  illumin- 
ating power  of  a  lamp.  The  wick,  a,  is  carried  up  inside  a  flat  porcelain 
holder  with  an  expanding  top  shaped  to  a  semi-circle  along  its  upper 
edges,  b.  This  porcelain  holder  gets  hot  and  vaporises  the  oil,  with 
the  result  that  the  breadth  of  the  flame  extends  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  holder,  and  is  consequently  nearly  twice  the  extent  of 
that  of  the  wick. 

A  point  to  which  little  attention  has  been  drawn  is  the  material 
of  which  the  oil  vessel  is  constructed.  In  England  it  is  invariably 
made  of  brass,  while  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  is  just  as  regularly 
made  of  iron.  Mr.  Marsaut's  experiments  proved  that  the  lighting 
power  is  influenced  by  the  material  of  which  the  lamps  are  con- 
structed, and  that  a  brass  lamp  only  gave  70  per  cent  of  the  luminous 
intensity  of  the  same  lamp  in  iron.  The  explanation  of  this  seems 
to  be  found  in  the  superior  heat  conductivity  of  the  former,  as  the 
lamp  bottom  gets  very  hot  and  the  oil  becomes  viscous.  Brass  oil 
vessels  seem  to  be  cheaper  than  if  made  of  iron,  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  cast.  To  remove  the  objection  Mr.  Ashworth 
coats  the  top  of  his  oil  vessels  with  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  (tin). 

Glasses. — Glasses  having  their  edges  polished  are  now  more  ex- 
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tensivelj  used  than  any  other  form.  It  is  rerj  important  that  all 
gaps  should  be  closed,  and  therefore  the  edges  must  be  ground 
approximately  parallel,  for  if  they  are  chipped,  or  not  parallel,  no 
matter  what  washers  are  used,  some  opening  is  left.  Asbestos  mill- 
board washers  should  always  be  introduced  between  the  parts  where 
metal  and  glass  meet.     Rubber  and  leather  are  liable  to  perish. 

Iiooking  Iiamps. — The  original  device  employed  was  that  of  a 
screw  bolt  turned  by  a  key  till  its  head  was  concealed  below  the 
surface  of  the  metal  into  which  it  was  inserted.  This  can  Scarcely 
be  called  a  lock  at  all,  as  it  may  readily  be  opened  by  any  one  with 
an  old  nail. 

Magnetic  Locks, — In  several  types  of  lamps  a  lock  has  been  de- 
signed which  requires  the  application  of  a  powerful  magnet  to  open 
it.  The  general  arrangement  consists  in  employing  a  bolt  which 
fits  into  notches  in  a  circular  plate  and  is  kept  there  by  a  spring. 
When  a  magnet  is  placed  in  a  certain  position  it  attracts  the  bolt, 
withdrawing  it  from  the  notch,  compresses  the  spring,  and  aUows 
the  oil  vessel  to  be  unscrewed.  The  shape  of  the  spring  and  notches 
is  such  that  the  magnet  is  not  necessary  to  enable  the  bottom  to  be 
screwed  on. 

Lead  Rivets, — Magnetic  locks  possess  one  advantage,  that  the 
lamp  cannot  be  opened  without  suitable  appliances,  but  they  are  apt 
to  get  out  of  order  and  are  cumbersome.  By  far  the  commonest, 
and  indeed  the  simplest,  method  of  securing  safety  lamps  is  that  of 
employing  a  pin  of  lead,  which  is  riveted  into  place  and  has  a  device 
punched  upon  it.  It  is  impossible  to  open  the  lamp  without  break- 
ing this  pin,  and  although,  of  course,  any  one  so  desiring  can  open 
the  lamp,  it  cannot  be  done  without  detection.  The  common  locking 
arrangement  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  561,  and  is  performed  by  a  hasp,  «, 
dropping  over  a  projecting  boss,/,  through  which  a  hole  is  bored  for 
the  reception  of  a  lead  rivet.  The  hasp,  0,  is  fitted  to  a  loose  collar, 
^,  surrounding  the  oil  vessel,  which  can  easily  be  turned  round, 
giving  compensation  for  the  wear  on  the  screw  and  the  oil  vessel, 
and  enabling  the  projection,  /,  and  the  hasp,  e,  to  be  always  brought 
exactly  together. 

The  locking  arrangement  of  the  Morgan  lamp  possesses  several 
points  of  novelty.  Two  projections,  one  on  the  oil  vessel,  the  other 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp,  with  vertical  holes,  are  provided,  a  and 
h  (Fig.  559),  but  the  passage  in  the  upper  projection  does  not  go 
completely  through  it.  A  small  spring  catch,  c,  is  situated  in  the 
lower  projection  and  will  allow  a  cylinder  of  equal  diameter  to  the 
hole  to  pass  by  if  the  direction  of  motion  be  vertically  upwards.  The 
lead  plug  employed,  rf,  consists  of  a  cylinder  with  a  > -shaped  piece 
cut  out.  To  lock  the  lamp  the  cylinder  of  lead  is  pushed  in  thi'ough 
the  lower  hole ;  it  calinot  go  out  at  the  top,  as  the  covering  prevents 
it,  and  it  cannot  be  drawn  back  again,  as  the  small  spring  catches 
under  the  > .  This  arrangement  seems  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  lead  rivet,  as  time  is  saved. 

Ryder^a  Lock, — In  order  to  allow  the  shield  to  be  removed  after 
the  internal  parts  have  been  fitted  together,  a  sliding  pillar  is  eta- 
ployed,  which,  when  the  oil  vessel  is  screwed  up,  projects  into  the 
base  of  the  shield  and  prevents  its  being  removed,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  oil  vessel  is  taken  ofi*,  the  pillar  can  be  pulled  down 
a  short  distance,  thus  releasing  the  shield. 
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This  has  recently  been  improved;  it  now  locks  both  shield  and 
oil  vessel.  In  Figs.  565  to  567,  a  is  the  upper  horizontal  ring  of  the 
cage  of  a  lamp  on  to  which  the  shield  is  screwed,  and  6  is  the  bottom 
one  that  receives  the  oil  vessel.  The  sliding-bar,  c,  occupies  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  565  while  the  shield  is  being  screwed  on,  and 
as  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  bar  is  pushed  upwards  and  takes  the  posi- 
tion illustrated  in  Fig.  566,  locking  the  shield.  The  oil  vessel  is  now 
screwed  on  and  then  the  sliding  bar  is  latvtred  a  little,  its  bottom  end 
going  into  a  recess  in  the  oil  vessel.  This  motion  is  not  sufficient  to 
take  the  pin  entirely  out  of  the 
shield,  and,  as  a  result,  both 
shield  and  oil  vessel  are  locked, 
and  the  sliding-bar  is  then 
secured  in  this  position  by  a 
lead  rivet  (Fig.  567). 

Casting  Bivets. — A 
machine  largely  employed  for 
casting  lead  rivets,  is  that  of 
Howat's,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  recesses  (c  c,  Figs.  56B 
and  569)  of  the  exact  size  of 
the  rivet,  arranged  in  a  circular 
manner  around  central  spindles, 
d  d,  which  have  a  mushroom-shaped  head.  These  spindles  can  be 
moved  vertically  upwards  by  means  of  the  cross-bar,  e,  and  lever,  /. 
The  top  is  covered  by  a  lid,  g  g,  having  holes  through  it  at  h  h. 
Molten  lead  is  poured  in  through  these  holes,  and  fills  up  the  recesses, 
c  c,  the  lid  is  lifted  off  by  the  handle,  y,  and  by  depressing  the 
handle,  /,  the  bunches  of  rivets  are  raised  out  of  their  bed.  To 
remove  them  from  the  central  core  to  which  they  are  attached,  they 
are  placed  over  a  special  die,  and  with  one   blow  of  a  punch  the 
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Fig.  569. 


central  block  of  lead  is  detached,  and  the  rivets  are  left  ready  for 
use.     Each  machine  casts  three  sets  of  twelve  rivets  at  a  time. 

Belighting  Lamps. — An  arrangement  is  sometimes  provided  to 
put  out  the  flame  if  the  lamp  be  unscrewed,  but  this  aflbrds  no  security, 
as  it  tempts  the  miner  to  carry  matches  about  with  him  to  relight  the 
lamp,  which  may  be  done  without  detection.  With  the  Protector 
lamp,  however,  by  means  of  a  locking  bolt,  after  being  once  unscrewed 
the  lamp  cannot  be  relighted  without  unlocking.  If  the  oil  vessel 
(Fig.  570)  is  withdrawn,  the  wick  passes  down  the  sides  of  the  tube, 
a,  and  the  flame  is  put  out  and  cannot  again  be  lighted  and  replaced 
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in  position  until  the  tube,  a,  is  taken  from  the  lamp  and  put  in  its 
proper  position  in  the  oil  vessel.  The  tube,  a,  is  locked  by  the  bolt,  6, 
which,  when  pushed  home,  is  kept  in  position  by  a  small  spring. 

The  number  of  lamps  which  become  extinguished  from  different 
causes  in  the  workings  is  very  great,  and  amounts,  according  to 
statistics,  at  many  collieries  to  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  which  have 
to  be  either  relighted,  or  other  ones  served  out  to  the  men.  The 
general  practice  is  to  provide  special  lighting  stations,  and  to  insist 
on  men  taking  their  lamps  to  these  places  when  they  become  ex- 
tinguished. Such  a  station  must  be  situated  at  some  point  where  a 
naked  light  is  allowable,  and  as  this  is  often  only  at  or  near  the  pit- 
bottom,  men  have  to  travel  a  considerable  distance  when  their  lights 
become  extinguished,  which  acts  in  a  very  salutary  way  in  causing 
them  to  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  losing  their  lights.  As  in 
some  mines  naked  lights  are  not  allowed  at  all,  a  certain  number  of 
extra  lamps  are  taken  down,  which  replace  those  that  become  ex- 
tinguished. 

Where  a  volatile  illuminant  like  benzoline  is  employed,  a  relight- 
ing arrangement  can  be  applied.     In  the  Wolff  lamp*  a  strip  of  paper 

is  employed,  provided  with  fulminating 
A  spots,  each  of  which  can   be   brought 

^U^  opposite  the  wick  by  a  step  movement, 

^^S  ^  I  and  at  the  same  time  be  struck  by  a 

^  yf      ^im^J  trigger  released  by  a  spring  ;  the  ful- 

minating compoundexplodes  and  ignites 
the  benzoline  vapour.  The  process  can 
be  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the 
caps  are  exhausted,  when  the  paper 
containing  them  is  removed  and  a  fresh 
piece  put  in  its  place. 

A  similar  device  is  that  of  Mr.  H. 
Elsom,t  but  is  applicable  to  vegetable 
oil  lamps.  A  small  wire  rod  is  fixed 
in  the  lamp  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wick  trimmer,  and  carries  one  or 
more  ordinary  matches  which  can  be 
lighted  by  friction.  When  the  light 
is  extinguished,  one  of  these  matches 
is  rubbed  on  a  roughened  plate  and  ignites,  the  lamp  being  tilted  so 
as  to  bring  the  wick  over  the  match.  A  guard  plate,  or  shield,  is 
fixed  against  the  adjacent  match  to  prevent  the  flame  of  one  acci- 
dentally igniting  the  other. 

The  objection  to  any  such  appliance  is  that  supposing  any  lamp 
has  been  extinguished  through  the  presence  of  an  explosive  mixture, 
when  one  of  the  matches  was  struck,  an  internal  explosion  would  be 
produced  which  might  result  in  the  passage  of  flame  to  the  external 
atmosphere. 

In  several  lamps  which  are  constructed  to  burn  paraffin  oil,  re- 
lighting can  be  effected  by  an  electric  spark  which  passes  between 
two  terminals  carried  through  the  oil  vessel.  When  used  under- 
ground, the  electric  current  is  produced  by  secondary  batteries  which 
are  kept  at  the  lamp  stations. 

*  Man,  Qto,  80c.,  xvii.,  280.  fFed.  Inst,,  ii.,  53. 
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Cleaning  Iiamps. — Where  a  large  number  of  safety  lamps  are 
employed  they  are  now  generally  cleaned  by  machines,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  revolving  brashes  fitting  the  several  parts.  Of  this  class, 
Ackroyd  and  Best's,  and  Wolstenholme's  may  be  taken  as  the  types. 
To  remove  the  oil  adhering  to  the  gauze,  powdered  magnesian  lime- 
stone is  generally  sprinkled 'on  the  brushes.  In  some  cases  to  obtain 
a  similar  result  the  gauzes  are  steeped  at  intervals  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash. 

For  removing  the  internal  fittings  of  lamps,  a  simple  arrangement 
(Fig.  571)  can  be  employed.  It  consists  of  a  nut,  a,  which  fits  into  the 
projecting  lugs  on  the  lamp-glass  ring,  and  on  turning  the  handle 
this  ring  is  unscrewed. 

A  more  elaborate  machine  is  that  of  Howat's  (Fig.  572),  which 
both  rivets  the  lead  plugs  and  unscrews  the  various  parts  of  the  lamps. 
It  consists  of  a  cup,  A,  containing  a  number  of  slots,  which  can  be 
rotated  by  tui*ning  the  handle,  B.  The  lamp  bottom  can  be  unscrewed 
by  placing  it  in  the  cup,  with  the  projecting  boss  in  one  of  the  slots, 
and  then  turning  the  handle.  In  order  to  remove  the  internal  fittings, 
the  cup,  A,  is  taken  ofi*,  and  the  lamp  placed  on  a  square  nut  thus  ex- 


Fig.  571. 


Fig.  57a. 


posed,  which  fits  into  the  projecting  lugs  on  the  ring  securing  the 
lamp  glass,  &c.,  in  their  proper  position.  A  few  turns  of  the  handle 
removes  everything,  and  after  cleaning,  a  reversal  of  the  above 
operations  soon  puts  the  parts  together.  To  rivet,  the  lamp  is  placed 
on  the  platform,  C,  with  one  head  of  the  rivet  againt  the  stop,  D,  when 
half  a  turn  of  the  handle  brings  the  movable  bar,  E,  forward,  and  locks 
the  lamp.  To  unlock  the  lamp,  it  is  placed  on  the  platform,  F,  with 
the  head  of  the  rivet  under  the  cutter,  G,  which  on  being  pressed  cuts 
off  the  rivet.  The  lamp  is  then  removed,  placed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  platform,  F,  and  the  handle,  B,  reversed  when  the  eccentric  block, 
H,  pushes  the  rivet  out. 

Electric  Light  Underground. — Many  collieries  are  now  provided 
with  the  electric  light  underground,  but  the  system  extends  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  shaft.  The  ordinary  incandescent  light, 
if  worked  direct  from  the  dynamo,  requires  two  conducting  wires 
to  convey  the  current,  and  as  illumination  is  specially  required 
in  the  working  places,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  direct  system 
of  lighting  as  is  employed  on  the  surface  will  ever  be  used  under- 
ground, except  to  a  limited  extent.     The  working  places  are  naturally 
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moving  day  by  day,  falls  of  roof  are  common,  and  as  the  space 
ia  confined,  conducting  wires  would  be  quite  out  of  place  there. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  cases  where  cables  are  led  along  the 
main  roads  to  electric  power  plants  situated  far  in-bye,  and  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  tap  these  cables  at  all  important  haulage  junctions, 
and  fit  up  such  places  with  incandescent  electric  lights.  The  author 
has  carried  out  this  procedure  at  several  collieries,  and  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  increased  facilities  which  the  extra  light  afifords, 
for  the  ready  and  convenient  attachment  of  the  tubs,  and  the  con- 
sequent smooth  working  of  such  busy  places  as  haulage  crossings  and 
junctions. 

Secondary  BaMeries. — By  employing  what  are  known  as  secondary 
batteries,  or  accumulators,  a  charge  of  electricity  can  be  stored  up  to 
be  given  out  as  required.  These  secondary  batteries  consist  of  a 
series  of  lead  plates  covered  with  spongy  lead,  arranged  in  eells  and 
surrounded  by  a  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Various  elements 
are  employed,  and  the  cells  are  arranged  differently  by  several  makers, 
all  with  a  view  of  reducing  weight  and  increasing  efficiency  and 
luminosity.  With  a  lamp  weighing  about  4  lbs.,  a  light  equal  to  i 
or  i^  standard  candles  can  be  produced  for  about  twelve  hours. 
The  lamps  are  charged  by  connecting  them  to  a  dynamo,  and  passing 
in  a  current  for  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  or  for  such  a  length  of  time 
as  is  necessary.  It  generally  takes  as  long  to  charge  as  to  uncharge. 
The  lamp  itself  is  a  small  incandescent  one,  and  the  light  can  be 
turned  on  and  off  by  a  switch. 

Accumulators  require  constant  care,  even  when  made  of  large 
size,  and  still  more  is  this  the  case  when  they  are  of  small  dimensions. 
During  the  progress  of  discharging  and  re-charging,  gas  is  given  off 
by  the  cells,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  hermetically  seal  them. 
A  small  hole  has  to  be  left  for  the  escape  of  this  gas,  and  as  the 
cells  contsdn  a  liquid,  this  liquid  also  escapes,  and  being  an  acid, 
attadks  the  connections  and  eats  them  away ;  sooner  or  later  short- 
circuiting  results.  There  is  also  considerable  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing when  the  cells  are  charged;  they  often  appear  to  be  so,  and 
yet  after  taking  the  lamp  underground,  the  light  goes  out  in  a  few 
hours. 

Susiman  Lamp, — This  construction  is  regarded  with  considerable 
favour  for  its  nearly  dry  accumulator  suppresses  some  drawbacks 
with  which  its  predecessors  were  reproached.  Its  electrolyte  consists 
of  paper  paste  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  into  which  extend  the 
lead  plates  of  the  elements,  which  possess  a  high  degree  of  porosity 
and  at  the  same  time  considerable  adhesive  property,  consequently 
allowing  from  a  given  superficial  area  a  discharge  said  to  be  equal  to 
double  that  obtainable  from  an  ordinary  battery.  Each  accumulator 
comprises  two  elements  connected  in  tension,  formed  of  three  lead 
plates,  one  positive  and  two  negative,  enclosed  in  a  case  divided  into 
two  compartments.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
insulating  material,  only  allowing  the  projection  of  the  two  terminals 
and  two  small  holes  closed  by  plugs,  the  latter  permitting  of  the 
introduction  of  the  dilute  acid  in  quantity  sufficient  only  for  the 
moistening  of  the  electrolyte,  and  for  the  disengagement  of  the  vapours 
due  to  the  reaction. 

Nearly  2000  of  an  improved  construction  of  this  lamp  are  in  use 
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at  the  Bracquegnies  Colliery,  Belgium,*  where  flexible  couplings  have 
been  substituted  for  rigid  ones  as  far  as  practicable.  The  two  ceUs 
of  the  accumulator  are  contained  in  indiarubber  receptacles  {a  a,  Figs. 
573,  574,  and  575)  enclosed  in  a  tin  case,  6,  cut  in  two  towards  the 
top,  the  two  parts  being  joined  together  afber  the  accumulator  is  put 
in  place  by  the  strip  of  tinplate,  c,  soldered  over  the  joint.  The 
receptacles,  a  a,  are  closed  by  flexible  indiarubber  covers,  d  d,  with 
raised  cups  for  receiving  the  connections,  e  «,  and  also  tubes,  //,  for 
allowing  gas  to  escape.  The  incandescent  light  is  separate  from  the 
accumulator  cells  and  screws  on  to  them  by  the  thread,  e  e.  The 
current  is  conveyed  from  the  cells  to  the  lamp  by  the  spiral  spring.  A, 
soldered,  on  the  one  hand,  to  one  of  the  nipples,  i  t,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  flexible  conducting  wires,  k  k,  which  connect  them  with  the 
accumulator  poles,  e  e.  The  springs  are  enclosed  in  two  small  brass 
tubes,  g  g^  which  guide  them 
and  keep  them  in  the  fixed 
suppoi-t,  m.  When  the  accum- 
ulator portion  is  screwed  into 
the  glass  carrier  containing 
the  incandescent  light,  the 
nipples,  i  t,  rub  against  seg- 
ments cbnnected  with  the 
carbon  filament  inside  the 
lamp  and  so  switch  on  the 
light. 

Primary  Batteries.  —  If 
some  form  of  battery  can  be 
designed  at  a  low  working 
cost,  which  will  provide  in 
itself  electricity  of  sufiicient 
power  to  work  an  incan- 
descent lamp,  it  will,  no  doubt^  meet  with  considerable  £ftvour. 
The  disadvantage  of  primary  batteries,  by  which  is  meant  a  battery 
which  is  replenished  by  putting  fresh  plates  and  fresh  chemicals 
into  it,  is  that  they  are  expensive  to  keep  in  action,  as  they  consume 
a  lot  of  material  and  involve  considerable  trouble  in  emptying  and 
charging  them. 

Probably  the  most  successful  up  to  the  present  is  that  of  Mr.  A. 
Schanschiefl*,!  which  has  for  its  elements  carbon  and  zinc,  the  exciting 
fluid  being  a  solution  of  basic  sulphate  of  mercury  in  the  acid  sul- 
phate, one  part  of  the  salt  being  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  water. 
In  one  form,  the  elements  occupy  a  little  less  than  one  half  of  the 
cell  (the  top  part)  and  the  solution  a  little  less  than  the  other  half. 
The  top  and  bottom  of  the  lamp  being  hermetically  sealed,  on  turning 
the  battery  upside  down  the  solution  flows  on  to  the  elements  and 
the  lamp  begins  to  work.  The  great  advantage  is  that  no  gas  is 
given  ofl*.  A  second  form  is  so  arranged  that  the  plates  are  electri- 
cally disconnected  by  lifting  them  out  of  the  liquid.  Lord  Kelvin 
reports  that  the  battery  has  a  high  E.  M.  F.  (1*39  volts)  and  a  very 
low  resistance  (0*15  ohm  for  10  square  inches  of  zinc  surface).  Its 
disadvantages  are,  the  cost  of  the  exciting  fluid  (4s.  a  gallon,  although 
it  is  stated  that  3s.  7d.  a  gallon  would  be  allowed  for  the  spent  liquid 
♦  Coll,  Otiard.,  1899,  Ixxviii.,  879.  fSo.  Wales  Iiv8t.,  xv.,  373. 


Figs.  573.  574,  and  575. 
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with  its  solid  residue  and  free  mercury,  but  the  loss  at  collieries  would 
be  considerable),  and  that  the  liquid  is  also  exceedingly  corrosive  and 
attacks  everything.  The  consumption  of  zinc  is  about  ^  lb.  in  forty- 
eight  hours. 

As  constructed,  both  forms  of  portable  electric  lights  seem  to  be 
far  too  delicate  to  be  employed  by  the  ordinary  every-day  miner. 
They  will  scarcely  give  good  results  even  in  the  hands  of  the  officials. 

Delicate  Indicators. — The  ordinary  safety  lamp  will  not  detect 
a  smaller  amount  of  gas  than  2^  per  cent.,  and  in  dry  and  dusty 
mines  it  is  desirable  that  a  smaller  amount  than  this  should  be  dis- 
covered if  present.  To  do  this,  what  are  known  as  delicate  indicators 
are  employed.  Several  forms  are  very  complicated,  but  others  exist 
which  give  good  results  in  the  hands  of  miners. 

Fieler  Lamp.* — This  consists  of  an  ordinary  oil  vessel,  but  the 
ilium inant  is  pure  alcohol.  The  wick,  composed  of  silk,  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  the  wick  tube  in  the  ordinary  manner.  To  prevent 
the  observer  seeing  the  flame  of  the  burning  alcohol,  a  conical  shield 
is  provided,  covering  the  flame.  When  an  observation  has  to  be 
made,  the  flame  is  drawn  down  until  it  is  hidden  inside  the  shield, 
and  then  the  increased  height  due  to  the  presence  of  gaa  is  readily 
observed.  The  wire  gauze  is  of  the  Davy  type,  but  much  larger,  to 
allow  for  the  increased  height  of  the  flame  produced.  In  the  later 
lamps  a  shield,  having  a  door  on  one  side,  has  been  added  as  a  pro- 
tection, as  in  its  original  form  the  lamp  was  very  unsafe  even  in 
currents  of  the  most  ordinary  velocity.  When  -  moving  about^  the 
door  in  the  shield  is  shut,  but  when  an  observation  is  being  taken  it 
is  opened.  With  this  lamp  ^  per  cent,  of  fire-damp  produces  a  cap 
i^  inches  long,  with  ^  per  cent  the  cap  reaches  a  inches,  and  when 
i^  per  cent,  is  present  the  cap  reaches  the  top  of  the  lamp,  and 
is  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  This  lamp  is  only  useful  for  detecting  low 
]>ercentages  of  gas,  and  must  not  be  taken  where  gas  might  be  present 
until  a  previous  examination  has  been  made  with  an  ordinary  safety 
lamp.  The  Pieler  lamp  should  only  be  used  by  persons  of  experience 
and  discretion. 

Che8naau  Lamp, — The  ordinary  Pieler  lamp  has  a  tendency  to 
become  dangerous  by  the  volatilisation  of  the  alcohol,  and  has  been 
modiflel  by  Mr.  G.  Chesneau,  who  forms  a  circular  chamber  above 
the  vessel  containing  the  alcohol,  the  top  of  which  consists  of  sheet 
iron  and  protects  the  vessel  from  radiation.  He  also  suggests  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  copper  in  an  acid  solution 
to  the  alcohol,  which  gives  the  flame  a  green  tinge  and  renders  it 
more  visible,  but  as  the  copper  chloride  solution  has  a  tendency  to 
form  an  insoluble  sub-chloride,  through  an  action  between  it  and  the 
brass  walls  of  the  reservoir,  which  clogs  the  wick  and  prevents  the 
ascension  of  alcohol,  he  advises  the  use  of  cotton  wadding  in  the 
spirit  reservoir  as  this  absorbs  the  sub-chloride.  Further  experiments 
proved  that  the  cotton  wadding  was  unnecessary,  if  methylic  alcohol 
with  the  addition  of  a  thousandth  part  per  volume  of  crystallised 
nitrate  of  copper  was  employed,  as  this  did  not  produce  any  appreciable 
deposit  or  clog  the  wick. 

Stokes^a  Lamp, — To  avoid  the  incovenience  of  carrying  about  two 
lamps,  Mr.  A.  H.  Stokes  t  designed  an  arrangement  which  is  per- 
*  N.  E,  /.,  xxiv.,  285,  and  Soc  hid.  Min,  ($•  sCrie),  i.,299.     fFed,  Inst.,  v.,  462. 
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fectly  fitted  to  a  Hepple white-Gray,  allowing  both  oil  and  alcohol 
flames  to  be  employed.  The  ordinary  oil  vessel,  d  (Fig.  576),  with  its 
wick,  a,  is  retained,  but  an  additional  small  tube,  6,  is  provided  pass- 
ing through  the  oil  vessel.  This  is  covered  at  the  top  by  a  spring 
cap,  g,  and  is  similar  to  a  pricker  tube,  but  slightly  larger  in  diameter, 
and,  except  when  a  test  is  being  made  with  the  alcohol  flame,  is  closed 
by  the  brass  plug,  c,  which  is  screwed  into  the  recess,  m,  in  the  base  of 
the  oil  vessel.  The  alcohol  tester  consists  of  a  small  cylindrical  brass 
vessel,  e,  with  a  long  wick  tube,  t,  which  can  be  inserted  through  the 
passage,  6,  and  screwed  into  the  position,  m,  of  the  oil  vessel  normally 
occupied  by  the  plug,  c.  This  tester  is  charged  with  pure  alcohol 
before  it  is  taken  into  the  mine,  and  allows  120  tests  of  two  minutes 
each  to  be  made  before  becoming  exhausted.  The  alcohol  flame  is 
only  intended  to  be  used 
when  an  examination  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  the 
oil  flame  has  failed  to 
detect  gas. 

The  method  of  testing 
is  to  first  see  that  the  wick 
of  the  alcohol  vessel  is  cut 
perfectly  clean  and  straight, 
and  then  to  insert  it  into 
the  tube,  5,  and  screw  the 
vessel,  6,  into  y)Osition.  The 
upper  end  of  the  tube,  i, 
should  have  opened  the 
flpring  cap,  g,  and  have  ap- 
fjeared  above  the  same. 
The  heat  of  the  oil  flame, 
4s,  causes  alcohol  to  ascend 
the  wick,  t,  and  to  ignite, 
when  the  oil  wick  will  be 
•drawn    down    and    extin-  ^^S'  57^. 

guished,  lei^ving  only  the 

small  blue  alcohol  flame  burning  in  the  lamp.  After  the  test  has 
been  made,  the  oil  wick  is  pushed  up  again  by  the  pricker,  A,  and 
relighted  at  the  alcohol  flame,  the  latter  being  then  disconnected. 

AshwortJCa  Lamp,* — In  this  form,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
Hepplewhite-Gray  lamp,  benzoline  is  used  as  the  illuminant,  which 
not  only  gives  an  excellent  light,  but  when  reduced  and  a  special 
burner  employed  produces  a  very  hot  flame,  which  aids  the  detection 
of  fire-damp.  The  glass  of  the  lamp  is  ground  dead  for  over  two- 
thirds  of  its  inner  surface,  and  completely  deadens  all  reflection. 
This  materially  assists  the  detection  of  the  cap.  It  is  said  to  give 
an  indication  of  ^  per  cent.,  and  to  detect  gas  better  than  any  other 
lamp,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pieler.  Its  advantage  consists  in  the 
feet  that  it  gives  a  good  light  when  not  used  for  testing  purposes. 
The  Pieler  lamp  is  simply  a  gas-tester,  and  another  lamp  has  to  be 
<;arried  about  to  light  the  miner  on  his  way. 

Coloured  Glass, — Mr.  A.  L.  Stevenson  t  proposes  to  apply  the  law 
•of  the  absorption  of  light,  and  employs  a  piece  of  coloured  glass, 
•  Fed,  Inst.,  ii.,  352.  t  N,  E.  /.,  xxvi,,  133. 
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which  shuts  off  the  flame  of  the  safety  lamp,  and  renders  evident  the 
pale  blue  cap  in  a  more  distinct  manner  than  is  possible  with  the 
unassisted  eje.  Either  a  slip  of  blue  pot  opal  is  adjusted  on  a  lamp 
whenever  it  is  desired  to  make  an  examination,  or  a  pair  of  spectacles 
may  be  fitted  with  glass  of  this  colour.  He  states  that  such  addition 
is  most  beneficial,  enabling  an  observer  to  detect  the  presence  of  gas 
when  quite  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye. 

Lweinff'9  Indicator,* — When  a  coil  of  platinum  is  heated  in  con- 
tact with  marsh  gas,  the  combustion  of  the  gas  adds  some  heat  to 
the  platinum,  which  consequently  glows  more  brightly  than  if  it  were 
in  air.  This  is  the  principle  which  Mr.  E.  H.  Liveing  has  utilised  in 
his  indicator.  It  consists  of  two  coils  of  platinum  wire  through  which 
an  electric  current  is  passed  by  turning  the  handle  of  a  small  magneto 
machine.  One  of  these  spirals  is  enclosed  in  a  tube  made  air-tight 
and  filled  with  pure  air,  the  other  is  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of 
wire  gauze.  One  end  of  each  spiral  is  provided  with  a  glass  cover, 
the  two  facing  each  other,  while  in  between,  a  small  screen,  such  aa 
is  used  in  photometric  experiments,  is  placed.  When  the  air  of  the 
mine  is  quite  free  from  fire-damp,  both  spirals  glow  equally,  and  the 
screen  would  be  midway  between  them,  but  when  fire-damp  is  present, 
one  spiral  glows  more  than  the  other,  and  the  screen  has  to  be  moved 
farther  from  it  to  equalise  the  amount  of  light  on  the  two  faces.  A 
graduated  scale  is  provided  which  points  out  the  percentage  of  gas 
present  due  to  any  position  of  the  screen. 

After  one  spiral  has  been  heated  more  than  the  other  on  several 
occasions,  its  electrical  conductivity  becomes  altered  and  the  two  will 
not  glow  to  an  equal  extent,  even  when  a  trial  is  made  in  pure  air. 
To  allow  the  instrument  to  accommodate  itself  to  this  change,  it  ia 
possible  to  move  the  zero  point  of  the  scale.  After  using  the  instru- 
ment several  times,  before  taking  it  into  the  mine  the  sliding  screen 
is  moved  until  its  two  sides  appear  equally  bright  on  turning  the 
handle.  The  screen  should  then  stand  opposite  zero  on  the  scale  of 
percentages,  but  if  it  does  not  the  scale  should  be  moved  slightly 
until  it  is  rights  which  is  done  by  loosening  a  small  thumb-screw  that 
holds  it.  This  instrument  readily  detects  a  \  per  cent,  of  gas,  but 
is  far  too  delicate  for  practical  use. 

Shaw  Gob  Tester, — This  apparatus  consists  of  two  cylinders,  one^ 
containing  air  from  the  mine  and  the  other  pure  gas.  Measured 
quantities  can  be  obtained  from  either  cylinder  by  a  simple  mechanical 
device,  and  the  mixture  so  obtained  is  passed  into  an  igniting  chamber 
and  exploded,  provided  sufficient  gas  is  present.  It  is  first  necessary 
to  determine  how  much  pure  gas  is  needed  to  form  an  explosive 
mixture  with  atmospheric  air,  and  having  done  this,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  if  the  air  from  the  mine  explodes  with  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  added  gas  than  the  air  from  the  surface,  the  difference 
must  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  air  sample  from  the 
mine. 

When  the  apparatus  was  first  introduced,  it  was  proposed  that 
air  from  the  mine  should  be  conveyed  direct  to  the  apparatus  through 
small  suction  pipes  laid  from  it  into  each  working  place,  a  suggestion 
so  impracticable  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  consideration.  Recent  pro- 
cedure is  to  collect  the  air  in  6-ga11on  bags  by  the  aid  of  a  small. 
*  N,  B,  /.,.xxvii.,  287,  and  xxviii,,  167. 
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pump,  and  to  label  each  sample  and  forward  it  to  the  surface.  The 
inconvenience  and  delay  are  great,  the  sample  only  represents  the 
state  of  the  air  at  the  immediate  point  where  it  was  collected  from, 
and  in  addition  is  liable  to  undergo  change  in  composition  before 
testing  can  take  place.  Such  apparatus  is  of  service  only  in  a 
laboratory. 

Hydrogen  Flame, — Messrs.  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  pointed  out 
in  1 88 1  the  delicate  indication  of  gas  given  by  a  hydrogen  flame,  as 
little  as  \  per  cent  being  clearly  shown,  but  the  difficulty  of  producing 
an  apparatus  sufficiently  portable  to  be  workable  has  been  over- 
come by  Prof.  F.  Clowes,*  from  whose  paper  the  following  remarks 
are  abstracted : — 

At  first  the  hydrogen  was  introduced  into  the  lamp  from  a 
small  cylinder  slung  by  a  strap  from  the  shoulder,  connection  with 
the  lamp  being  made  by  a  flexible  tube.  The  maximum  degree  of 
portability  is  now  secured  by  making  the  cylinder  of  small  dimensions 
and  arranging  that  it  may  be  quickly  attached  directly  to  the  lamp 
so  as  to  form  a  convenient  handle  for  supporting  it.  The  cylinder 
weighs  a  little  over  a  pound,  and  when  charged  with  hydrogen  under 
a  pressure  of  loo  atmospheres  it  furnishes  a  standard  flame  (lo  mm., 
=  o'4  inch,  high)  burning  continuously  for  forty  minutes.  The  cylinder 
is  attached  to  and  detached  from  an  ordinary  safety  lamp  instan- 
taneously by  a  quarter  turn.  The  new  hydrogen-oil  lamp  presents 
the  advantage  of  enabling  any  ordinary  efficient  illuminating  safety 
lamp  to  be  converted  in  the  simplest  way  into  a  delicate  gas  detector, 
this  being  eflected  without  permanently  adding  to  its  weight,  the 
hydrogen  supply  being  attached  only  at  the  spot  where  delicate  tests 
are  to  be  made.  The  whole  proceeding  of  [lassing  from  the  bright  oil 
flame  to  the  hydrogen  flame,  making  a  test  and  passing  back  to  the 
luminous  flame,  can  be  eflected  in  30  seconds. 

The  lamp  will  probably  be  used  as  follows : — If  the  percentage  of 
gas  is  unknown,  the  oil  flame  will  first  be  reduced,  and  a  cap  looked 
for  over  it.  If  the  gas  amounts  to  3  per  cent.,  or  more,  it  may  be 
detected  and  estimated  by  this  flame.  If  no  cap  is  seen  and  low  per- 
centages of  gas  have  to  be  looked  for,  the  hydrogen  cylinder  is 
attached,  the  standard  hydrogen  flame  obtained  in  the  lamp,  and  the 
percentage  of  gas  can  be  seen  and  estimated  if  it  is  between  0*2  and 
3  per  cent. 

The  hydrogen-oil  lamp  fulfils  the  primary  conditions  of  an  efficient 
testing  apparatus ;  it  is  convenient,  safe,  a  good  illuminant,  and  com- 
bines delicacy  with  accuracy  and  with  a  wide  range  of  indications. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
WORKS   AT   SURFACE. 

Boilers. — The  generation  of  steam  at  a  colliery  is  a  point  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Not  so  long  ago  the  argument  was  oft^n  put 
forth  that  coal  at  a  colliery  cost  nothing.  Certainly,  a  quantity  of 
unsaleable  mineral  is  produced,  but  this  bears  a  small  pro[iortion  to 
the  total  output.  When  labour  was  cheap,  little  machitiery  waa 
employed,  requiring  only  a  limited  quantity  of  steam.  The  tendency, 
however,  at  the  present  day  is  to  do  nothing  by  hand  that  can  be 
performed  by  machinery,  and,  as  a  result,  greatly  increased  quantities 
of  steam  have  to  be  used ;  the  consumption  of  coal  has  correspunU- 
ingly  increased,  and  in  addition  to  the  unsaleable  produce,  the  better 
quality  of  coal  has  also  to  be  used.  In  consequence  of  this,  iur  1- 
saving  appliances  are  becoming  quite  common ;  indeed,  many  of  the 
more  modern  collieries  are  as  well  designed  in  this  respect  ixs  any 
other  branch  of  engineering. 

Under  the  old  regime,  cylindrical  externally  fixed  boilers  were 
invariably  applied,  and  a  great  deal  may  still  be  said  in  favour  of 
them.  They  certainly  do  not  raise  steam  economically,  but  to  a  great 
extent  this  failing  is  counterbalanced  by  their  low  cost  of  repaira,  aud 
the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  cleaned  from  incrustation  resiiltiug 
from  bad  water.  This  is  the  chief  recommendation  of  boilera  of  this 
type,  and  where  the  water  is  very  bad  they  cannot  be  surpas^sed. 

The  tendency  at  the  present  day  is  to  employ  high-pressui^  steam. 
Its  advantages  are  numerous,  as  superiority  in  economy  is  not  its 
only  recommendation.  Its  use  from  the  beginning  materially  affects 
the  capital  outlay  at  any  colliery.  If  instead  of  using  50  lbs* 
pressure,  150  lbs.  is  employed,  which  is  now  becoming  common^  not 
only  is  the  size  of  every  engine  on  the  place  less,  and  the  coht  also, 
but  the  buildings  are  smaller,  the  size  of  the  steam-pipes  is  reduced, 
and  the  whole  installation  can  be  made  more  compact.  The  only 
disadvanti^es  which  have  been  found  in  practice  are  the  occasional 
fracture  of  a  pipe,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  tight  joints.  The 
former  is  of  so  serious  a  character,  owing  to  the  severe  strains  set  up 
by  excessive  expansion  and  contraction  due  to  the  high  temperature 
of  the  steam,  that  it  is  becoming  an  invariable  practice  to  construct 
all  steam  mains  of  wrought  iron  or  steel-riveted  pipes,  and  hi  acme 
instances,  as  an  additional  security,  to  provide  duplicate  mains.  The 
joints  may  be  kept  steam-tight  by  increasing  both  the  tlnckness  of 
the  flanges  and  the  number  and  size  of  the  bolts.  Within  reasonable 
limits  as  many  bolts  of  as  large  diameter  as  possible  should  be  eui^ 
ployed,  while,  as  ordinary  packing  materials  soon  burn  out^  it  seems 
best  to  turn  two  concentric  V  grooves  in  each  flange  after  it  has  been 
faced^  and  employ  rings  of  round  copper  wire  for  the  jointing  material 
These  are  placed  in  the  V  grooves  and  the  flanges  screwed  up  until 
they  nearly  meet. 
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The  generation  of  high-pressure  steam  requires  tubular  boilers, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  types.  That  well-known  form  called 
the  Lancashire  boiler,  which  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shell,  having  two 
longitudinal  tubes  running  the  entire  length,  may  be  taken  as  the 
type  upon  which  other  designs  are  based.  Two  fires  are  employed, 
one  in  the  front  end  of  each  flue,  aud  the  products  of  combustion, 
after  passing  through  the  boiler,  are  conveyed  along  each  side,  and 
finally  returned  beneath  the  bottom  to  the  chimney. 

In  the  Galloway  boiler,  the  two  main  tubes  in  which  the  fires  are 
situated,  merge  into  one  of  elliptical  form,  in  which  are  placed  taper 
vertical  tubes,  the  circulation  of  water  and  heating  surface  being 
thereby  increased.  This  boiler  is  in  extensive  use,  and  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  as  an  efficient  and  cheap 
steam-producer. 

The  final  division  under  which  boilers  may  be  classed  is  that  of 
the  multitubular  or  locomotive  type,  in  which  a  series  of  small  tubes 

placed  longitudinally  are  arranged  within 
the  shell,  but  such  class  is  capable  of  further 
subdivision.  In  one  type,  the  hot  gases 
pass  through  the  tubes,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  water;  while  in  the  other, 
the  tubes  are  full  of  water,  and  the  hot 
gases  circulate  on  the  outside.  In  the 
latter  type,  the  tubes  are  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  and  are  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  a  horizontal  cylinder 
by  vertical  passages  at  each  end.  The 
upper  cylinder  is  kept  half  full  of  water, 
and  steam  forms  in  the  remaining  portion. 
The  former  type  of  multitubular  boilers 
has  not  received  much  favour  at  collieries, 
but  water- tube  boilers  have  been  adopted 
somewhat  extensively.  They  are  efficient 
and  quick  generators  of  steam,  but  give  a 
lot  of  trouble  if  the  feed- water  is  bad. 
All  high-pressure  boilers  should  be  provided  with  mountings  of 
the  best  types,  and  only  such  as  are  supplied  by  makers  of  acknow- 
ledged repute  should  be  employed.  Increased  steam  pressures  and 
modern  circumstances  have  necessitated  such  improvements,  both  in 
the  material  used  in  the  construction  and  in  the  general  mechanical 
details  of  boiler  mountings,  that  those  made  from  old  patterns  are 
valueless.  Two  safety  valves  should  be  employed,  one  of  which  gives 
warning  either  when  the  steam  pressure  gets  too  high  or  the  water 
level  two  low,  while  the  other  acts  as  an  auxiliary  valve  for  high 
steam  only.  Such  a  valve  is  best  of  the  dead-weight  type,  a  common 
form  being  shown  in  Fig.  577.  The  valve,  a,  which  is  ball-shaped,  is 
attached  by  brackets  to  a  cylinder,  b,  upon  which  a  number  of  weights, 
e,  are  threaded.  The  advantage  of  this  construction  is,  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  any  of  the  parts  rusting  and  sticking.  Instead  of  employ- 
ing only  one  set  of  weights,  sometimes  the  valves  are  arranged 
in  groups,  the  discharge  aperture  of  each  being  made  exactly  ono 
square  inch  in  area. 

A  general  arrangement  of  steam,  feed,  and  blow-off  pipes,  with 


Fig.  577. 
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large  bends  and  long  arms  to  give  as  much  movement  in  the  pipes 
-with  as  little  strain  on  the  flanges  as  possible,  is  illustrated  in  Figs. 
578  and  579.  Steam  passes  from  each  boiler  through  an  anti-priming 
apparatus,  a,  and  stop-valve  through  the  pipe,  6,  into  a  central  main,  c, 
of  large  diameter  common  to  each  boiler,  and  running  across  the  set 
as  shown.  Branches  {d)  are  arranged  at  any  desired  point  on  this 
main.  The  feed  water  is  brought  along  the  main,  «,  and  delivered  to 
each  boiler  through  a  vertical  copper  pipe,  /  The  blow-off  pipes 
and  valves,  A,  are  connected  to  the  common  discharge  pipe,  i,  by  copper 


Figs.  578  and  579. 

bend  pipes.  In  all  cases  where  a  battery  of  boilers  ar'e  coupled  to  a 
common  steam  and  blown-off  main,  automatic  isolating  valves  should 
be  used  in  each  branch  pipe  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  stop-valves 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  steam  passing  back  into  an 
empty  boiler  when  the  stop- valve  of  such  boiler  is  left  open. 

Economical  and  quick  generation  of  steam  is  considerably  assisted 
by  delivering  feed-water  into  the  boiler  as  hot  as  possible.  The 
general  procedure  is  to  employ  the  exhaust  steam   to  supply  the 
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necessary  heat.  At  East  Howie  Colliery,  Durham,  the  exhaust 
steam  is  turned  into  an  old  boiler.  Cold  water  enters  at  the  top, 
and  is  allowed  to  fall  on  to  a  series  of  horizontal  trajs  placed  one 
below  another  in  step  form.  The  feed-water  is  heated  to  200**,  and 
is  then  forced  by  a  donkey  pump  into  the  boiler. 

Exhaust  injectors  are  largely  employed;  these,  as  their  name 
implies,  use  exhaust  not  live  steam,  and  as  they  automatically  com- 
mence working  they  can  be  used  with  intermittently  running  engines. 
The  practice  of  bringing  the  exhaust  steam  into  contact  with  the 
feed-water  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  greater  part  of  the  oil 
and  grease  which  is  used  in  the  engines  is  carried  back  into* the 
boilers. 

To  overcome  this,  at  Abram  Colliery,  Lancashire,  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  580  is  employed.     The  exhaust  steam  is  turned  into  a 

vertical  chamber  which  is  in  free 
communication  with  the  atmosphere 
through  an  opening  at  the  top.  Feed- 
water  enters  near  the  bottom  through 
a  pipe  and  is  forced  to  circulate 
through  a  spiral  tube,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  upper  extremity  passes  by 
another  pipe  into  the  boilers.  The 
exhaust  steam  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  outside  of  the  tube  heats 
the  water  to  nearly  boiling  point, 
and  as  the  steam  has  free  passage 
through  the  appliance,  no  back  pres- 
sure is  put  on  the  engine. 

Economisers  are  now  commonly 
employed  for  heating  the  feed-water. 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  vertical 
tubes  arranged  in  an  enlarged  por- 
tion of  the  main  flue  leading  from 
the  boilers  to  the  chimney.  The 
cold  feed-water  is  circulated  to  and 
fro  in  these  tubes  as  it  passes  from 
the  pumps  to  the  boiler,  and  is 
heated  by  the  waste  gases  on  the 
outside  of  the  pipes.  The  soot  which 
collects  on  the  pipes,  and  which  if 
allowed  to  remain  would  seriously  reduce  the  efficiency,  is  removed 
by  a  series  of  scrapers  slowly  moved  up  and  down  by  a  small  auxiliary 
engine. 

Meohanical  Stoking.* — Firing  by  hand  being  a  very  laborious 
operation,  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  supersede  it  by 
mechanical  means,  and  at  the  present  time  many  successful  devices 
are  in  operation.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  types — (a)  where 
the  fuel  is  fed  from  a  hopper  on  to  a  plate,  and  then  carried  forward 
on  to  the  bars ;  (6)  where  the  coal  is  thrown  on  to  the  fire  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  by  either  a  small  revolving  fan  or  a  shovel  moved 
by  a  spring. 

It  may  now  be  regarded  that  the  claim  made  for  such  machines 
♦Consult  "Machine-stoking,"  J.  F.  Spencer,  Ijist.  O.K,  civ.,  55. 
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of  using  an  inferior  class  of  coal  and  raising  steam  cheaper  may  be 
conceded.  With  them  the  fire  is  added  to  by  the  smallest  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  the  operation  is  i>erfectly  regular,  which  can  never 
take  place  with  hand  firing,  unless  one  man  is  kept  to  each  boiler. 
A  saving  also  results  from  the  fact  that  the  fire  doors  are  rarely  if 
ever  open.  Not  only  does  this  prevent  smoke,  but  it  reduces  the 
wear  of  the  boiler,  as  cold  air  is  prevented  from  getting  on  to  the 
hot  plates. 

The  bars  in  both  types  of  stokers  are  movable,  ubuallv  arranged 
to  all  move  forward  together,  to  carry  with  them  the  fire,  and  to 
return  by  ones  and  twos  at  a  time,  leaving  the  fire  behind,  but  at  the 
same  time  breaking  it  up.  In  this  way  the  fire  is  gradually  carried 
forward  into  the  boiler,  finally  dropping  over  the  bridge  at  the  end 
with  the  coal  wholly  consumed. 

A  mechanical  stoker  of  the  coking  class  is  shown  in  Figs.  581  and 
582.     A  trough.  A,  runs  across  the  front  of  the  boiler,  and  the  slack 


Figs.  581  and  582. 

for  consumption  is  placed  there.  The  projecting  ends  of  the  movable 
bars  form  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  as  they  travel  forward  carry 
with  them  a  certain  proportion  of  fuel  at  each  stroke.  The  bars  run 
on  rollers,  r  r,  and  are  all  moved  forward  some  3  inches  at  the  same 
time  by  tappets,  t,  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  slack  carried  onward 
being  regulated  by  the  distance  between  the  bottom  of  the  trough 
and  the  plate  p  which  can  be  either  raised  or  lowered  by  revolving 
the  wheel,  c.  The  slack  passes  underneath  a  fire-brick  arch,  e,  which 
is  red  hot,  and  is  ignited  ;  the  bars  return  in  twos,  leaving  the  fire 
where  it  was  taken  to  by  the  forward  motion. 

This  operation  is  repeated  twice  a  minute,  or  as  often  as  is  desired, 
the  rate  being  so  arranged  that  when  the  charge  reaches  the  end  oif 
the  bars  complete  combustion  has  taken  place.  The  clinker  drops 
off  at  the  end  of  the  bars,  and  when  fit  to  be  pulled  out  is  removed 
through  the  door,  d. 

Forced  Draught. — The  air  required  for  the  combustion  of  the 
coal  on  the  fire  grates  can  generally  be  increased  in  quantity  by 
raising  the  height  of  the  chimney,  but  as  the  cost  of  such  procedure  is 
considerable  the  economical  limit  is  soon  reached.  All  substances  burn 
more  quickly  when  the  quantity  of  air  is  increased,  as  ihe  supply  of 
oxygen  is  greater,  and  it  is  possible  to  bum  some  materials  with  the 
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aid  of  an  artificially-induced  draught,  which  under  ordinary  conditions 
are  incombustible. 

The  extra  draught  is  usually  produced  by  a  modification  of  the 
steam  jet.  The  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  flue  below  the  firing 
doors  is  covered  with  a  dead  plate  through  which  one  or  two  conical 
nozzles  are  inserted.  A  small  pipe  is  led  from  the  steam  range  into 
the  centre  of  each  of  these  nozzles  and  a  jet  of  steam  allowed  to 
escape  through  small  orifices.  This  causes  a  strong  current  of  air  to 
pass  through  the  nozzles  into  the  space  beneath  the  fire  bars  and 
increases  the  draught  beyond  the  normal  amount.  Such  furnaces 
will  burn  the  poor  carbonaceous  shales  associated  with  many  coal 
seams  and  materially  reduce  the  colliery  consumption. 

Coal  Conveyors. — Mechanical  stokers  reduce  labour  to  a  certain 
extent.     They  take  off  cleaning  and  feeding  the  fires,  but  still  require 

manual  labour  to  fill  the  hoppers, 
and  as  these  are  usually  some 
distance  above  the  ground  level, 
their  feeding  requires  consider- 
able labour,  as  the  coal  has  to 
be  thrown  upwards  to  a  height 
of  at  least  six  feet.  The  advan- 
tages of  mechanical  stoking  are, 
therefore,  not  fully  realised  un- 
less some  automatic  meaus  are 
provided  for  conveying  the  coal 
into  the  hoppers,  and  the  eco- 
nomy is  still  more  marked  if, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ashes  are 
also  conveyed  away  automatically.  The  latter  is  of  considerable 
importance,  because  the  coal  employed  with  mechanical  stokers  is 
generally  of  a  far  inferior  character  to  that  used  with  hand  firing, 
and  consequently  makes  a  larger  proportion  of  ashes,  this  being 
especially  the  case  when  very  inferior  qualities  are  burnt. 

An  arrangement  for  automatically  conveying  the  coal  and  re- 
moving the  ashes,  as  adopted  at  a  large  colliery,  is  shown  in  Fig.  583. 
The  coal,  after  being  freed  from  all   large,  is  raised  by  a  bucket 


Fig.  583. 


Fig.  584. 

elevator,  or  Jacob's  ladder,  and  delivered  on  to  a  channel  formed  of 
iron  plates,  in  the  bottom  of  which,  opposite  each  hopper  of  the 
mechanical  stoker,  are  fixed  sliding  doors,  which  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  stoker,  who  can  open  and  shut  them  by  means  of  suitably 
arranged  levers.  Below  each  hole  is  a  reversible  trap  which  either 
directs  the  coal  into  the  shoot  going  to  the  hop]»er6,  or  into  a  storage 
bin.  Travelling  along  the  channel  is  an  arrangement  known  as  a 
"  conveyor,''  which  consists  of  a  series  of  plates  fastened  at  intervals 
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to  a  chain  (Fig.  584).  As  the  chain  moves  along,  the  coal  is  carried 
forward  in  front  of  each  scraper,  and  passes  down  through  any  of  the 
openings  which  are  not  closed  by  the  sliding  doors,  and  thence  by  the 
shoot  into  the  feed  hoppers. 

A  culvert  with  a  similar  conveyor  running  in  it  is  arranged  along 
the  front  of  the  boilers.  The  ashes  are  raked  into  this  culvert,  and 
are  carried  along  by  the  creeper  to  the  end,  where  they  fall  into  a 
trough  and  are  raised  by  a  Jacob's  ladder  into  a  truck,  and  then  pass 
away  to  the  refuse  heap. 

Another  form  of  conveyor  consists  of  a  spiral  revolving  in  a  semi- 
circular trough.  If  the  spiral  is  made  strong  enough  the  appliance 
works  very  smoothly  and  gives  good  results  with  small  particles, 
but  unless  the  shaft  of  the  spiral  is  well  supported  by  bearings,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  "sag,"  and  soon  wears  out  the  bottom  of  the 
trough. 

A  conveyor  of  an  entirely  different  type,  largely  employed  in 
America  both  for  carrying  coal  to  and  from  storage  hoppers,  and  for 
cleaning  and  sorting  belts,  is  manufactured  by  the  Robins  Belt  Co. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  flexible  rubber-coated  belt,  which  on  its 
loaded  side  is  forced  to  take  a  trough  form  by  the  specially  shaped 
carrying  rollers  which  support  it 
at  regular  intervals.  This  belt 
is  driven  by  a  drum  in  the  ordin- 
ary manner,  and  is  provided  with 
a  stretching  arrangement  at  the 
other  end  to  take  up  any  slack. 
The  t roughing  idler  rollers  which 
support  the  loaded  belt  consist  of 
three  cast-iron  pulleys,  a,  6,  and 
e  (Fig.  585),  running  on  hollow 
steel  shafts  held  in  two  cast-iron 
brackets.  Lubrication  is  accom- 
plished by  forcing  grease  into  the 

shafts  with  compression  grease  cups,  and  holes  are  drilled  in  the 
shafts  through  which  the  lubricant  works  under  the  hub  of  the 
pulley.  Bottom  idlers,  d  (f,  are  employed  for  supporting  the  re- 
turning empty  side  of  the  belt,  and  sometimes  guide  idlers  are  used 
which  perform  no  function  ordinarily,  but  only  come  into  use  sbould 
the  belt  run  sideways  from  settling  of  the  framework  or  other  cause. 

There  are  only  two  component  parts,  a  set  of  fixed  pulleys  and  a 
belt,  while  the  conveying  portion  is  entirely  separate  from  the  running 
portion.  The  material  is  received  directly  on  the  troughed  belt  and 
never  comes  into  contact  with  the  pulleys  to  retard  or  clog  their  action, 
while  the  point  where  the  load  is  received  is  the  only  point  of  abrasion 
or  friction  between  the  material  and  the  belt.  Experience  having 
shown  that  the  wear  is  greatest  in  a  line  along  the  centre  of  the  belt, 
the  rubber-protecting  cover  is  made  of  extra  thickness  there,  while 
the  belt  is  further  stiffened  by  running  two  or  three  plies  of  duck  a 
part  of  the  way  in  from  the  edges. 

Coating  Steam  Pipes. — To  prevent  condensation  and  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation,  boiler  houses  are  often  roofed  in,  not  perhaps  so 
often  at  collieries  as  they  should  be.  The  pipes  conveying  steam  to 
the  different  engines  should  also  be  protected  by  some  external  cover- 
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ing,  not  only  to  minimise  radiation,  but  to  prevent  the  severe  strains 
which  would  otherwise  be  set  up  from  expansion  and  contraction 
if  such  were  not  done.  Such  coverings  are  more  necessary  than 
ever  now  that  the  steam  pressures  are  being  increased.  A  very  good 
cheap  kind  is  to  bind  on  a  series  of  rough  wood  bars  all  the  way 
round  the  pipes.  At  Mariemont,  the  covering  employed  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  movable.  A  zinc  or  sheet  iron- tube  surrounds 
the  steam  pipe,  and  a  layer  of  non-conducting  material  is  placed 
between  (Fig.  586).  These  tubes  are  made  in  halves  with  a  hinge,  a, 
at  one  side,  and  a  clasp,  b,  at  the  other. 

The  ordinary  practice  is  to  put  a  series  of  layers  of  composition 
along  each  pipe  and  to  let  the  first  coat  dry  before  the  next  is 
added,  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  material  is  sufficiently  thick. 
The  covering  does  not  extend  from  flange  to  flange  of  each  pipe, 
but  is  tapered  away  at  each  end  in  order  that  the  bolts  may  be  un- 
screwed and  a  joint  remade  without  breaking  any  of  the  composition 
ofl*.  The  result  is  that  the  pipe  is  uncovered  at  the  flanges  and 
for  a  few  inches  on  each  side,  and  a  great  deal  of  condensation  takes 
place  there.  It  is  consequently  advisable  to  use  a  movable  covering 
at  such  places  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  586. 
Not  only  does  this  save  steam,  but  it  reduces 
the  strain  on  the  flanges  from  expansion. 

A  great  many  different  kinds  of  non-con- 
ducting materials  for  covering  steam  pipes  ai*e 
in  existence.  The  subject  has  been  most  care- 
fully gone  into  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Bird,  who 
states  that  in  an  actual  case  the  loss  of  steam 
Fiff.  586.  '^^  reduced  from  12-16  per  cent,  when  the  pipes 

were  uncovered  to  1*86  per  cent,  with  covered 
pipes.  The  saving  is  increased  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
covering,  hut  this  thickness  has  an  economical  limit.  It  may  broadly 
be  stated  that  the  great  majority  of  compositions  give  very  satis- 
factory results,  and  that  the  worst  of  them  is  better  than  nothing 
at  all.  They  are  liable  to  deterioration  from  damp  and  heat,  and 
should  be  protected  by  a  covering  of  tar;  in  places  where  the 
covering  is  liable  to  receive  blows  it  is  further  protected  by  a  layer  of 
felt,  followed  on  the  outside  by  a  sheeting  of  zinc. 

Workshops. — As  the  great  majority  of  collieries  are  situated 
away  from  towns,  it  is  very  necessary  that  they  should  be  provided 
with  mechanics'  shops,  either  of  a  simple  or  elaborate  character, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  mine.  At  the  largest  collieries  nearly 
everything  is  made  on  the  ground,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  new  engines 
are  built  there,  and  the  shops  rival  those  of  engineering  establish- 
ments. At  all  mines  a  certain  staff  of  mechanics  have  to  be  retained 
to  attend  to  breakages,  and  if  good  men  are  to  be  kept,  they  must 
have  regular  employment.  It  is  far  better  to  do  repairs  on  the  spot 
than  to  send  them  away.  Not  only  is  time  saved,  but  the  cost  is 
reduced,  as  urgency  work  has  always  to  be  paid  for  at  increased  rates. 
In  all  cases  a  small  lathe  and  drilling  machine  should  be  put  down ;  in 
the  smith's  shop,  the  fires  should  be  blown  by  fans,  and  a  steam  • 
hammer  erected,  this  tool  being  perhaps  the  most  useful  about  any 
colliery. 

The  practice  of  building  and  repairing  railway  waggons  at  the  mine 
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is  Eow  becoming  com  m  on,  and  elabomte  wood -working  machinery  is 
put  down  for  the  purpose.  Boring  and  morticing  ma^^hinea  and  h&nd 
saws  are  then  required^  but  in  all  cases  the  introduction  of  wood- 
boring  machines  results  in  econonjy.  If  piTformed  bj  hand,  the 
operation  is  a  most  laborious  one,  while  a  small  machine  with  revolv- 
ing auger  can  he  purchased  very  cheajjly. 

For  sawing  timber,  eithc^r  for  sleepers  or  for  props  and  bars, 
circular  saws  are  invariably  jiut  down.  For  cross  cutting,  the  saw  is 
carried  on  an  iron  swing  frame,  suspended  from  beams  overhead  and 
drawn  against  the  piece  of  timber  placed  in  front.  The  pendulum 
frame  is  counterbalanced  to  move  back  after  the  cut  has  been  made. 
Such  an  apparatus  works  satisfactorily  with  all  ordinary  sizes,  but 
for  the  larger  logs,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig,  5S7  is  adopted. 


Fig.  SS7* 

The  spindle  and  saw  are  mounted  on  a  travelling  carriage  which  slidea 
on  the  cast-iron  bed  of  the  machine.  Motion  is  given  to  the  belt- 
driven  pulley,  at  fixed  on  the  shaft,  6,  in  which  a  long  key-way  is 
cut,  and  through  bevel  gearing  a  movement  of  rotation  is  given 
to  the  circular  saw,  c.  The  back  and  forward  movement  of  the  saw 
can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  screw  driven  by  gearing  from  the 
main  shart,  or  it  can  be  moved  to  and  fro  by  an  arrangement  of 
levers,  and  when  pulled  forward  by  the  attendant  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  arrow,  cuts  through  the  timber  placed  before  it.  The 
pull^j  Oj  remains  in  its  place,  but  the  key  slides  in  the  long  key- way, 
and  the  shaft,  b^  continues  revolving. 

BibUography,— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important 
memoirs  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of  tbia  chapter: — 

So,  Wales  I*'ST.  :  Feed  Water  Htatcr^,  A.  C.  Elliot,  iviij.,  370* 

Bkit.  Soc   Min.  Stud,  :  MddrutH'f  Faieid  Dn^i  Fuel  Fiimacf.f  W,  H,  Mungall, 

iiv»,  165. 
Fed.  Inst,  r  Steam  Bmkra  ytilhFoTC^M  B!a^,  Bryan  Donkin,  iv.,  154;  Powdered 

Coal /or  Firing  Stcotm  Boilers  ^  Bryan  Donkin,  xi*,  321, 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 
PREPARATION    OF   COAL   FOR   MARKET. 

Gtoneral  Considerations. — No  operation  connected  with  mining  has 
passed  through  greater  changes  daring  the  past  few  years  than  that 
of  cleaning  and  sorting  the  ooal.  In  this  country  so  many  good  coals 
existed  that  a  ready  sale  was  found  for  them  iu  the  state  they  came 
from  the  mine.  Naturally  the  best  seams  were  worked  first,  but  as 
they  became  exhausted,  the  inferior  qualities  had  to  be  mined.  It, 
therefore,  became  necessary  not  only  to  adopt  a  more  equal  division 
into  sizes,  but  to  employ  some  means  for  removing  the  impurities,  in 
order  that  the  dirty  coal  in  its  clean  state  may  become  equal,  if 
possible,  to  the  good  coal  in  its  dirty  condition. 

The  trade  of  the  present  day  requires  a  more  careful  division  into 
sizes  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  for  such  reason  the  means 
employed  to  obtain  such  division  have  become  much  more  elaborate 
and  made  to  perform  their  work  more  accurately.  The  coal  coming  out 
of  the  mine  has  first  to  be  emptied  on  to  a  screen,  an  operation  which 
is  performed  by  various  machines  called  'Hipplers."  After  passing 
over  and  through  the  screen,  the  mineral  is  received  on  travelling 
bands  or  belts,  and  the  dirt  picked  out  of  it  by  attendants.  It  passes 
from  the  belts  into  shoots  and  thence  to  waggons,  in  which  it  leaves 
the  colliery. 

So  long  as  the  coal  is  large,  the  stones  and  dirt  mixed  with  it  can 
be  picked  out  i&irlj  easily,  but  in  the  smaller  qualities  where  the 
refuse  is  fine,  other  means  have  to  be  adopted,  either  dry  or  wet 
cleaning,  called  '<  washing."  Both  methods  depend  on  the  different 
specific  gravities  of  dirt  and  coal.  In  the  former,  a  current  of  air  is 
directed  on  to  the  mixed  material,  and  blows  the  lighter  ooal  fieu-ther 
than  the  heavier  refuse.  In  the  latter,  moving  water  is  employed 
which  has  the  same  effect.  The  former  has  not  received  a  very 
extended  application,  but  the  latter  is  not  only  largely  employed,  but 
is  becoming  more  and  more  used  every  day. 

Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  anything  like  a 
complete  description  of  the  many  varied  types  of  installations  which 
are  carried  out  in  different  countries  to  suit  different  conditions,  yet 
the  main  features  of  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  used  for  coal 
cleaning  will  be  considered  under  their  respective  heads,  and  an  out- 
line given  of  the  way  several  plants  are  arranged. 

One  important  point  must  be  dwelt  on  at  the  outset — viz.,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  force  the  trade  of  any  district  to  take  a  certain 
class  of  coal,  and  that  cleaning  and  sorting  appliances  must  be  put 
down  at  each  colliery  to  suit  the  trade  of  that  district.  What  is 
acting  very  well  at  one  place  with  economical  results  might  work  just 
as  economically  at  another  place,  but  if  the  sizes  and  qualities  made 
are  not  suited  to  the  trade  of  the  second  district,  the  result  of  its 
application  would  be  a  failure.     Before,  therefore,  adopting  anything. 
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it  is  essential  that  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  working  should 
be  compared  with  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  have  to  work 
in  its  new  situation. 

Ciroulation  of  Tubs. — As  soon  as  the  tubs  leave  the  cage  at  the 
surface,  they  have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  tipplers,  and,  after  emptying, 
returned  again  to  the  pit  mouth.  If  the  screens  are  near  the  shaft, 
the  heapstead  will  be  covered  with  iron  plates  called  <*flat  sheets,'' 
upon  which  the  tubs  can  be  turned  about  in  any  direction.  A  better 
plan  is  to  lay  lines  of  rails  and  ensure  movement  taking  place  in 
definite  paths.  The  tubs  can  then  be  pushed,  or  the  rails  placed  at 
such  an  inclination  that  the  tubs  gravitate  towards  the  discharg- 
ing place.  As  they  are  generally  taken  off  the  cage  on  one  side,  and 
put  on  it  again  from  the  other,  if  it  is  downhill  to  the  tipplers,  it 


Figs.  588  and  589. 

must  be  uphill  going  back,  and  consequently  a  more  or  less  greater 
expenditure  of  labour  is  required  to  perform  the  haulage,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  tuba 

No  better  appliance  has  been  introduced  for  minimising  the  cost 
of  conveying  tubs  about  the  heapstead  than  that  known  as  the 
"finger*'  or  "creeper"  chain,  which  was  originally  designed  by  a 
Belgian  engineer.  It  consists  of  an  endless  chain  travelling  in  the 
centre  of  the  railway  under  the  tubs,  provided  at  intervals  with 
vertical  projecting  pieces  of  iron  (a  a.  Fig.  588  and  589)  fastened  to 
the  links.  The  chain  is  built  up  by  arranging  two  narrow  links 
alternately  with  a  broader  one.  These 
are  connected  together  by  a  pin,  c, 
having  a  round  head  at  the  one  end 
and  a  T-shaped  head  on  the  other, 
which  is  readily  slipped  through  the 
three  components  of  the  chain,  and 
allows  of  an  easy  extension  or  reduc- 
tion in  the  length  of  the  creeper.  The  projecting  catches  can  be 
inserted  at  any  desired  interval.  The  entire  length  of  the  top  half 
of  the  chain  rests  on  a  wooden  baulk,  6,  which  acts  both  as  a  support 
and  a  guide.  It  is  driven  by  a  sprocket  or  cogwheel,  the  teeth  of 
which  have  a  pitch  equal  to  that  of  the  chain.  When  a  tub  is  con- 
ducted to  the  commencement  of  this  chain,  the  first  passing  hook 
seizes  the  axle  and  drags  on  the  tub,  which  is  released  at  the  other 
extremity. 

Such  apparatus  is  generally  arranged  as  in  Fig.  590.     Thi^^  tubs 
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leave  the  cage  at  the  shafb,  and  after  being  weighed  on  the  machine 
at  a,  gravitate  to  the  tippler  at  6,  the  road  being  suitably  inclined. 
The  tippler  is  horizontali  and  so  placed  that  the  tubs  stop  on  arriving 
there.  They  are  emptied,  and  then  pushed  on  by  the  next  following 
tub,  and  proceed,  still  by  gravitation,  to  the  point  c ;  the  road  here 
is,  therefore,  at  a  lower  level  than  the  pit  top.  From  e  to  d  the  tubs 
are  carried  along  by  a  creeper  chain,  the  road  rising  in  the  direction 
they  travel,  until  at  d  the  level  of  the  rails  is  at  such  a  height  above 
the  pit's  mouth  that  the  tubs  gravitate  there  as  soon  as  they  are 
released  from  the  chain.  Any  desired  variation  in  this  arrangement 
can  be  made,  the  common  one  being  that  instead  of  the  tubs  gravi* 

tating  to  the  tippler  they  are 
lifted  there  by  a  creeper,  and 
then  gravitate  back  to  the  shaft. 
This  is  perhaps  the  preferable 
arrangement,  as  more  height  is 
obtained  from  the  screening  level 
to  the  ground. 

In  some  cases  the  screening 
^tablishment  is  not  at  the  pit's 
mouth  but  farther  away,  and  the 
banking  level  is  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  If  the  screens 
are  any  distance  away,  the  tubs 
can  be  conveyed  there,  and  lifted 
the  required  height  by  any  of 
the  forms  of  haulage  which  have 
been  described,  but  instead  of 
doing  this,  it  is  common  to  raise 
them  direct  by  an  ordinary  steam 
lift. 

With  a  steam  lift  for  a  height 
of,  say,  20  feet,  the  piston  would 
have  to  be  equally  long,  and 
would  become  not  only  costly 
but  expensive  to  work.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty  a  shorter 
piston  is  used,  but  the  piston-rod 
is  connected  through  a  rope  to  a 
small  wheel  keyed  on  a  shaft,  on 
which  a  larger  wheel  is  also  fixed 
(Fig.  591).  To  the  latter  is  at- 
tached one  end  of  a  rope  while  the  other  end  is  connected  to  a  cage 
in  which  the  tub  is  placed.  The  piston  travelling  a  short  distance, 
but  attached  to  the  smaller  wheel,  raises  the  cage  a  much  greater 
distance,  as  this  is  connected  to  the  larger  diameter  wheel. 

After  the  tubs  have  been  raised  this  height  they  can  gravitate 
back  to  the  shaft,  but  if  the  horizontal  distance  is  small  they  attain 
too  high  a  velocity,  unless  their  progress  is  checked  by  some  means. 
Buch  is  done  by  placing  wooden  planks  between  the  rails,  with  one 
end  fastened  down  to  a  sleeper,  as  shown  in  Fig.  592,  and  as  the  tub 
in  passing  over  has  to  depress  the  end  a  its  velocity  is  retarded. 
These  planks  may  also  be  placed  to  engage  the  sides  of  the  tub. 


Fig.  591. 
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A  creeper  chain  as  ordinarily  constructed  cannot  work  round  a 
curve.  At  Clifton  Colliery,  instead  of  employing  flat  links  as  is 
usual,  a  creeper  is  constructed  of  ordinary  round  iron  chain  and  works 
in  guides,  which  not  only  govern  the  direction  but  also  keep  the 
chain  down.  A  section  through  the  guide  is  given  in  Fig.  593.  It 
will  be  seen  that  only  enough  space  is  left  open  at  the  top  for  the 
projecting  piece  to  work  through.     It  was  found  that  something  of 


Fig.  592.  Fig.  593. 

this  kind  was  necessary,  as  the  chain  was  continually  going  out  of 
an  ordinary  guide  open  at  the  top. 

An  elaboration  of  this  construction  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Humboldt  Co.,  who  employ  a  common  round  link  chain  carried  by 
rollers  working  in  guides  of  channel-iron  section.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  particularly  suitable  for  roadways  with  curvilinear  courses. 
It  consists  of  the  chain  a  (Figs.  594  and  595),  rollers,  b,  for  supporting 


FigB.  594  and  595. 

the  chain,  and  catches,  c,  for  engaging  the  axles  of  the  tubs.  The 
rollers  run  in  channel-iron  guides,  d.  By  grouping  two  rollers  and 
catches  together,  not  only  does  one  strengthen  the  other,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  sectional  elevation,  but  the  chain  may  be  used  on 
undulating  gradients  as  one  catch  is  arranged  to  hold  back  and  the 
other  to  push.  For  heavy  gradients  the 
catches,  c,  may  be  fitted  with  spring  buffers 
to  reduce  the  shock  that  takes  pla^e  when 
the  axle,  0,  is  suddenly  struck. 

TIFPLEBS. —  Three  classes  of  this 
machine  are  in  vogue — (a)  those  discharging 
the  coal  forward;  (h)  where  the  tub  is 
turned  backwards;  and  (c)  where  the  dis- 
charge is  sideways. 


Fig.  596. 
Front   Tipplers.— The  ordinary  construction  is  shown  in  Fig 


596.  The  tub  runs  on  and  is  locked  in  position  by  the  hoop  part,  a, 
which  catches  over  the  axles.  The  machine  is  pivoted  about  a  centre, 
b ;  when  the  tub  is  full,  equilibrium  is  unstable,  and  the  machine 
turns  round  the  centre  point  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow, 
emptying  out  the  coal,  the  rate  of  turning  being  regulated  by  a  brake. 
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As  soon  as  the  ooal  is  discharged,  the  centre  of  gravity  £slls  below  the 
axis,  and  the  tippler  returns  to  its  former  position. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  class  is  the  distance  coals  have  to  fall 
on  to  the  screen,  occasioning  considerable  breakage.  Several  devices 
are  in  use  for  minimising  such  objection.  In  Rigg's  tippler  (Fig.  597) 
the  front  is  enclosed  bj  an  upright  plate  hinged  along  its  upper  side^ 
and  during  the  revolution  the  coal  is  not  discharged  until  this  plate 
nearly  rests  on  the  screen  bars. 

At  Cowpen  Colliery,  Northumberland,*^  a  sliding  door  is  provided 

at  the  top  of  the  end  tipplers  to  pre- 
vent breakage  of  coal  when  emptying. 
Half  the  tippler  is  covered  in  with  a 
fixed  plate  (a  6,  Fig.  598),  the  other 
portion,  b  e,  sliding  on  rollers.  When 
the  tub  is  pushed  into  the  tippler,  the 
whole  revolves  about  the  axis,  d,  and 
no  coal  is  discharged  until  the  end,  c,  of 
the  sliding  door  drops  on  to  the  fixed 
projecting  stop,  0,  which  pushes  it  open 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
The  opening  so  made  is  small  at  the 
commencement,  when  the  coals  have  to 
be  dropped  furthest,  and  reaches  its 
maximum  when  the  tub  is  just  above 
the  screen  bars. 

Back  Tipplers. — With  the  object 
of  reducing  the  distance  through  which 
the  coals  have  to  fall,  back  tipplers  were  designed.  In  these,  the 
tubs  run  on  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  A  (Fig.  599),  and  are 
prevented  going  too  far  by  the  stop,  B.  By  a  movement  of  the  lever» 
C,  the  catch  keeping  the  tippler  in  position  is  withdrawn,  and 
revolution  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  D,  the  speed  at 
which  this  is  done  is  controlled  by  a  strap  brake,  upon  which  pressure 


Fig.  598.  Fig.  599. 

is  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  E,  and  during  the  revolution 
the  tubs  are  kept  in  their  proper  position  by  the  stop,  F  G  H,  consist- 
ing of  two  links,  F  G  and  G  H,  each  pivoted  near  its  centre.  As  soon 
as  the  contents  are  emptied,  the  tippler  returns  to  its  proper  position, 
the  catch  is  put  on  by  the  lever,  C,  and  the  end,  F,  of  the  second  stop 
is  depressed  as  indicated  by  the  arrow,  this  lowering  the  end,'H,  and 
allowing  the  tub  to  be  removed. 

*  Fed.  In9t,f  I,  g$. 
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Side  Tipplers. — With  the  tipplers  just  described,  the  coal  only 
falls  a  short  distance  from  the  tub  on  to  the  screen,  and  bi^nktige 
is  small.  The  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  sliding  doors,  4c,, 
applied  to  forward  tipplers,  but  both  have  two  objections,  which  are 
serious  ones — (i)  the  tub  has  to  leave  the  tippler  by  the  same  path 
as  it  went  in,  which  occasions  considerable  waste  of  time  ;  (2)  th« 
discharge  of  coal  takes  place  from  the  end  of  the  tub,  which  is^  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  small  dimensions,  and  the  tendency  ia  to 
deposit  the  coal  in  heaps  on  the  screen,  such  action  being  unfavotir* 
able  to  perfect  removal  of  the  small. 

To  remove  these  disadvantages,  side  tipplets  have  been  designed. 
They  consist  of  two  circles  of  iron  connected  together,  resting  on 
grooved  wheel  bearings,  two  of  which  support  each  hoop  (A  A,  Fig. 
600).  The  tubs  run  in  from  one  side  of  the  appliance,  and  are  sup[)orted 
in  their  inverted  position  by  two  side  pieces,  B  B,  which  projt^ct  over 
the  wheels.  The  revolution  can  either  be  completed  or  return  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  tub  can  either  be  pushed  through  the  tipjiler 
or  palled  back  into  the  place  it  originally  came  from. 

The  advantages  are,  that  if  the  tub  comes  out  at  the  opposite  end 
to  which  it  enters,  loss  of  time  in  manoeuvring  is  avoided,  and  as  the 
tipping  takes  place  sideways  and  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  waggon,  the  coal  dis- 
tributes itself  equally  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  screen.  Tipping  is  easy,  because  when 
the   tippler  is  in  its  normid  position,   the 

centre  of   gravity    is   above   the    centre   of    .V'  P[y*='='^^  \/j6^uMi^ 
rotation  when  the  waggon  is  full ;  whereas 
it  is   below  after  the  tipping.     Equilibrium 
is  unstable  when  the  tub  is  full,  but  stable 
when  it  is  empty. 

A  circular  plate,  terminating  in  a  mov-  Fig.  600. 

able   platform   resting   on  the  bars  of  the 

screen,  prevents  the  coal  from  falling  during  the  tipping,  auii  con- 
ducts it  without  shock  on  to  the  screen. 

When  these  tipplers  are  revolved  by  hand  the  operation  ia  rather 
slow,  and,  in  addition,  the  rough  unregulated  movements  resulting 
from  handwork  are  prejudicial  to  the  preservation  of  the  coal.  To 
increase  the  efficiency,  side  tipplers  revolved  by  machinery  are  now  used 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  If  one  of  the  rollers  supporting  the  tippler 
be  made  to  engage  with  another  wheel  keyed  on  to  a  shaft  which  ia 
constantly  revolving,  its  motion  is  communicated  to  the  tip|*ler, 
which  commences  to  revolve  and  discharges  its  contents,  not  with,  a 
sudden  rush,  but  with  a  slow  regulated  movement. 

The  two  wheels  can  be  connected  by  an  ordinary  friction  or  cone 
clutch,  which  is  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  an  attendant.  Thia 
means  is  used  at  Harton  Colliery.  An  attendant  depresses  »i  foot 
treadle  and  throws  the  clutch  gear  into  action.  When  the  tippler 
has  made  a  revolution,  he  moves  his  foot  and  disengages  the  apparatus. 
The  disadvantage  here  is  that  the  attendant  has  to  remain  at  the 
tippler  all  the  while  it  is  revolving,  as,  if  he  moves  his  foot,  the 
motion  stops. 

At  Bascoup  Colliery,  this  inconvenience  has  been  avoided  by  the 
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Adoption  of  a  friction  coupling  arrangement,  represented  in  Fig.  601, 
which  makes  the  tipping  automatic.  On  the  shaft,  a,  carrying  the  bear- 
ing rollers  of  the  tippler,  is  keyed  a  friction  wheel,  6,  and  a  second 
friction  wheel,  d,  is  also  keyed  upon  the  shaft,  c,  this  being  constantly 
revolving  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  If  a  third  parasite 
roller,  0,  is  put  into  contact  with  the  two  first  by  a  given  movement, 
it  is  clear  that  the  movement  of  the  shaft,  c,  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
hoop  of  the  tippler,  which  will  turn  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
arrow.  Upon  the  shaft,  /,  opposite  to  one  of  the  hoops  of  the  tippler,  is 
wedged  a  lever,  g,  carrying  a  counterpoise,  hj  and  a  small  roller,  t,  the 
latter  being  able  to  bind  itself  in  a  mortise  cut  in  the  hoop,  and 
prevent  the  tippler  from  turning  when  in  its  normal  position.  The 
lever,  j,  is  also  keyed  upon  the  axle,  /.  This  is  double,  and  includes 
the  bent  or  elbow  lever,  k,  one  of  whose  branches  carries  the  counter- 
poise, p.     This  lever  can  turn  upon  the  axle,  /,  by  slight  friction,  and 


Fig.  601. 

can  be  raised  by  the  propping,  supporting,  screw  of  the  lever,  j.  The 
paraJsite  roller,  e,  is  bound  to  the  elbow,  k,  by  means  of  the  crank,  Z, 
which  cannot  fall,  as  it  is  propped  at  m.  This  support  is  necessary, 
as  when  the  tippler  is  not  turning,  the  roller,  e,  does  not  touch  the 
wheel,  a.  The  counterpoise,  A,  having  a  greater  weight  than  the 
counterpoise,  p,  will  maintain  it  (p)  raised  when  the  small  wheel,  t,  is 
in  the  notch  of  the  hoop,  and,  therefore,  the  roller,  e,  will  not  touch 
either  of  the  wheels,  b  or  d.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  counterpoise, 
A,  is  raised,  the  lever,  A;,  becomes  free,  the  counterpoise  pushes  the 
parasite  roller  upon  the  two  friction  wheels,  and  the  tippler  revolves. 
The  counterpoise,  A,  is  not  held  by  the  workman  who  conducts  the 
tipping  during  the  whole  time  this  takes  place.  He  merely  raises  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  little  wheel  comes  out  of  the  notch,  and 
afterwards  lets  go.  The  small  wheel  then  runs  over  the  hoop  until 
it  again  falls  into  the  notch,  the  tippler  having  then  made  an  entire 
revolution. 

The  levers  are  placed  at  such  an  angle  in  their  normal  position 
that  the  arm,  k,  is  free,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  friction  can  be 
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obtained  on  the  wheels  without  toaching  the  regulating  screw  of 
the  lever,  j,  so  that  wear  is  taken  up.  The  friction  wheels  are  designed 
so  that  only  the  smallest  pressure  has  to  be  exercised  against  the 
parasite  roller  to  cause  it  to  grip.  An  equally  small  eflfort  trees  it, 
for  if  at  any  part  of  the  V  grooves  of  the  wheel  coincide,  the  points 
of  contact  change  constantly,  and  separation  is  easily  made.  This 
advantage  does  not  exist  in  other  forms  of  disengaging  appariitus 

Tipplers  designed  on  similar  lines  are  generally  employed  in  all 
modern  installations,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  regular  motion  of 
such  appliances  which  slowly  empty  the  coal  on  to  the  acrreen  19 
preferable  to  that  of  a  tippler  acting  through  gravity,  which  more 
or  less  dashes  the  coal  out  and  causes  considerable  breakage. 

Duplex  Tipplers. — Mr.  Henry  Fisher  has  introduced  a  tippler 
at  Olifton  Colliery  by  means  of  which  two  tubs  are  emptied  each 
revolution.  It  consists  of  two  duplicate  parts,  a  and  b  (Figs.  602  and 
603),  placed  diametrically  opposite  each  other,  and  both  carried  by 


,=S=J=: 


Fij^s.  602  and  603. 

the  central  shaft,  c,  journalled  in  bearings,  c\  The  two  parts^  a  and  b, 
balance  each  other  in  all  positions,  but  when  a  loaded  tub,  shown  at  d^ 
is  run  on  the  upper  part  the  weight  turns  the  tippler  over,  empties  the 
tub,  and  brings  the  lower  part  and  the  empty  tub,  shown  at  e^  into 
the  upper  position,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  removed,  and  be  re- 
placed by  a  full  one. 

The  shaft,  c,  is  provided  with  a  brake  wheel,  /,  for  locking  the 
tippler  in  position  while  the  empty  tubs  are  being  replaced  hy  full 
ones.  The  brake  band  is  actuated  by  the  lever,  ^,  pivoted  at  g\  which 
automatically  applies  the  brake  by  the  action  of  the  weight,  y^.  The 
outer  end  of  the  lever,  g,  is  raised  to  release  the  brake  by  the  lever, 
A,  pivoted  at  its  centre,  connected  at  one  of  its  ends  to  the  lever,  g, 
and  at  the  other  end  to  a  lever,/.  The  latter  turns  about  a  centra 
at  one  end,  while  the  other  is  connected  to  a  foot  treadle,  k\  which 
can  be  depressed  by  the  attendant. 

The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  the  appliance  is  that  the  speed  of 
tipping  is  greater  than  with  machines  of  ordinary  construction,  aa 
one  tub  is  emptied  for  each  half  revolution.  This  advantage  cati  be 
obtained  with  any  side  tippler  by  constructing  it  to  hold  two  tuba, 
end  to  end;  appliances  of  this  type  are  by  no  means  unconimonf 
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indeed,  at  the  No.  3  pit,  Lens  Oolliery,  a  side  tippler  is  in  use  hold- 
ing four  tubs,  all  of  which  are  emptied  by  one  revolution. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  machine,  as  at  present  constructed,  is  that 
the  tubs  have  to  be  withdrawn  bj  the  same  way  as  they  go  on  to 
the  tippler,  occasioning  loss  of  time  in  manoeuvring.  In  addition,  the 
revolution  is  affected  by  the  weight  of  the  loaded  tub,  and  is  more 
or  less  a  rapid,  unregulated  one,  tending  more  to  throw  the  coal  out 
of  the  tub  than  to  empty  it.  Machine-driven  tipplers  are  certainly 
preferable  with  tender  coal. 

The  latter  disadvantage  is,  to  a  great  extent,  removed  by  an 
excellent  arrangement  of  a  balance-shoot.  The  upper  end  of  the 
shoot  is  formed  of  tranverse  segments  of  convenient  lengths,  arranged 
so  that  their  inner  surfaces  form  a  curve  approximating  to  that 
described  by  the  tippler.  The  two  segments,  I  and  m,  are  carried  by  the 
shafts,  p  and  r.  The  segment,  I,  is  counterweighted  by  the  weight,  p^ 
at  the  end  of  the  lever,  0,  and  m  by  a  weight,  n,  connected  to  a  chain 
passing  over  the  pulley,  8,  By  the  action  of  these  counterweights  the 
segments,  I  and  m,  take  the  position  shown  by  dotted  lines  at  l'  and  m' 
when  they  carry  no  load.  When  the  tippler  is  overturned,  the  seg- 
ments, I  and  niy  break  the  fall  of  the  load  until  this  overcomes  the 


Fig.  604. 


Fig.  605. 


Fig.  606. 


action  of  the  counterbalancing  weights,  p'  and  n ;  the  segments  then 
recede  from  the  tippler  and  permit  the  mineral  to  pass  down  the 
shooU 

Two  Speed  Tipplers. — Mechanically  driven  tipplers  have  only 
one  disadvantage — their  speed  is  slow  and  regular  and  they  conse- 
quently do  not  empty  the  tubs  so  rapidly  as  is  desirable  when  a  large 
output  has  to  be  passed  over  one  screen.  This  disadvantage  has  been 
removed  by  causing  them  to  revolve  at  a  vcuiable  speed.  When  the 
tippler  commences  to  turn,  and  before  any  coal  is  emptied,  the  motion 
is  rapid  until  the  tub  reaches  such  an  angle  that  its  contents  com- 
mence to  be  deposited  on  the  screen ;  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  then 
reduced,  until  all  the  coal  has  been  discharged,  when  the  motion  is 
again  accelerated  and  the  tub  rapidly  brought  back  from  its  upside 
down  position. 

In  TurnbulFs  tippler,  this  action  is  secured  by  forming  the  outer 
ring  with  two  peripheries  of  different  diameters,  and  causing  them  to 
alternately  engage  with  a  driving  roller,  also  having  two  peripheries 
one  larger  than  the  other.  The  combination  is  so  arranged  that  the 
smaller  periphery  of  the  driving  roller  only  engages  with  the  larger 
one  of  the  tippler  when  the  larger  circle  of  the  roller  is  not  in  contact 
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with  the  smaller  ring  of  the  tippler.  The  former  action  takes  place 
while  the  coal  is  being  emptied  from  the  tub,  and  the  speed  is 
then  consequently  slower  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  revolution. 
If  the  two  diameters  of  the  tippler  ring  be  respectively  6  feet  and  5 
feet,  and  those  of  the  driving  roller  6  inches  and  18  inches,  the 
ratio  of  fast  and  slow  speeds  will  be  nearly  4  to  i. 

In  appearance  the  tippler  resembles  an  ordinary  side-emptying 
one,  but  is  provided  with  two  rings,  a  and  h  (Figs.  604  to  606),  which 
alternately  engage  with  the  rollers,  c  and  d^  keyed  on  the  driving 
shaft,  e.  The  outer  ring,  a,  is  thickened  up  along  a  portion  of  its 
circumference  as  shown  by  the  broad  black  line.  The  idler  rollers,^ 
only  serve  to  carry  the  tippler,  and  run  on  the  inner  rings,  6,  which 
are  circular.  At  the  commencement  of  each  revolution  the  larger 
roller,  d,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  smaller  ring,  6,  drives  the  tippler 
at  its  maximum  speed  until  the  position  illustrated  in  Fig.  604  is 
reached  and  the  coal  commences  to  fall  out  of  the  tub.  At  this  pointy 
the  thicker  portion  of  the  outer  ring,  a,  comes  into  frictional  contact 
with  the  small  roller,  c,  and  as  this  portion  is  of  slightly  larger  radius 
than  the  remainder  of  the  ring,  the 
tippler  is  raised  a  little  on  the  driving 
side  and  the  contact  broken  between  the 
small  ring,  6,  and  the  large  roller,  d.  The 
speed  consequently  changes  from  fast  to 
slow,  and  continues  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
605  until  the  end  of  the  thickened  strip 
is  reached  and  all  the  coal  has  been 
emptied  from  the  tub.  The  smaller  ring 
then  re-engages  with  the  larger  roller 
(Fig.  606),  and  the  tippler  finishes  the 
remainder  of  its  revolution  at  the  maxi- 
mum speed. 

A  similar  result  is  obtained  at  Glyn-  Fig.  607. 

castle   Colliery,*  Wales,  by  driving  the 

tippler  through  a  crank,  moving  with  a  uniform  speed,  coupled  by 
a  connecting  link  to  a  pin,  fixed  in  such  a  relation  to  the  centre 
of  the  tippler  that  it  constitutes  a  second  or  following  crank.  The 
first  eleven  seconds  are  occupied  in  inverting  the  full  tub  until  the 
coal  commences  to  fall  out.  This  continues  until  at  the  twenty- 
sixth  second  the  whole  is  emptied.  Very  rapid  motion  then  com- 
mences with  the  empty  tub,  one-half  the  revolution  being  com- 
pleted in  four  seconds,  with  gradually  reducing  speed,  the  last  two 
seconds  being  occupied  in  quietly  bringing  the  tippler  to  rest. 

SCREENS. — The  old  type  of  screen  consisted  of  a  number  of  bars 
placed  side  by  side,  at  equal  distances  apart,  at  such  an  inclination 
that  the  coal,  if  emptied  on  to  the  top  portions,  slides  down  the  bars 
to  the  lower  end,  and  during  its  passage  the  fine  is  removed.  The 
width  between  the  bars  depends  on  the  size  of  the  coal  to  be  made. 
The  form  of  the  screen  bar  is  of  importance.  They  are  often  made 
of  a  simple  rectangular  section,  but  bars  of  this  form  possess  no 
advantage.  They  soon  become  choked  up,  and  do  nothing  to  direct 
the  coal  into  the  apertures.  After  considerable  experience  the  section 
shown  in  Fig.  607  has  been  adopted  at  Bascoup.  The  top  of  each 
*  Fed,  Inst.,  xii.,  240. 
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bar  is  triangular-shaped;  the  two  sides  are  parallel  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  converge  towards  the  centre.  The  triangular 
ridge  on  the  top  directs  the  pieces  of  coal  into  the  openings,  and  as 
soon  as  any  piece  gets  a  short  distance  through  it  readily  falls  away, 
for  the  space  between  the  bars  gradually  gets  wider. 

If  large  quantities  are  to  be  dealt  with  on  ordinary  fixed  bar 
screens,  the  screens  either  have  to  be  placed  at  a  high  inclination,  or 
increased  in  number,  and  the  slope  made  less.  In  the  former  case 
separation  is  not  only  imperfect,  but  the  coal  travels  at  a  high 
velocity,  especially  towards  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  not  only  broken  on  the  screen,  thereby  increasing  small, 
but  with  a  tender  coal,  a  further  breakage  results  in  passing  into  the 
waggons,  sometimes  producing  as  much  slack  as  is  taken  out  by  the 
screen.  The  velocity  may  be  either  reduced  by  decreasing  the  in- 
clination, or  by  placing  movable  doors  at  certain  points,  an  ordinary 
form  of  this  being  shown  at  Fig.  60S. 

The  effect  of  reducing  the  velocity  is  to  diminish  the  quantity 
passing  over  each  screen,  and  to  increase  the  cost  of  cleaning,  because 

a  larger  amount  of  labour  is  required 
to  assist  the  screening,  by  raking  the 
coal  over  the  bars.  For  such  reasons 
screens  worked  by  mechanical  power 
have  received  extended  application 
during  recent  years.  Either  the  bars 
may  be  movable,  or  the  entire  screen 
may  receive  a  reciprocating  motion. 
Movable  Bar  Screens. — A  simple 
Fig.  608.  but  effective  device  for  increasing  the 

sorting  capacity  of  bar  screens  is  that 
adopted    at    Brinsop    Hall    Colliery, 
where  an  up-and-down  motion  is  ob- 
..._    ^     ^  tained  from  two  eccentrics,  having  a 

.fe'.O  *        •  throw  of  about  8  inches,  one  being 

Fig.  609.  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  screen.     The 

screen  consists  of  two  sets  of  bars 
arranged  alternately,  one  being  fixed,  and  the  other  movable.  The 
movable  bars  are  about  4  inches  longer  than  the  fixed  ones,  and 
while  the  top  ends  of  the  latter  are  bolted  to  the  framework  of  the 
screen,  the  former  are  fastened  to  a  cross  piece  of  iron,  the  ends  of 
which  are  turned  and  rest  on  a  lever.  This  lever  turns  about  a 
centre  at  its  lower  end,  but  the  top  portion  rests  on  the  eccentric, 
so  that  during  the  revolution  of  this  eccentric,  the  lever  is  alter- 
nately raised  and  lowered,  carrying  with  it  the  movable  bars.  Fig. 
609  shows  the  arrangement.  All  the  lowered  bars  are  threaded 
on  the  spindle,  A,  the  fixed  ones  are  secured  at  B,  while  the  mov- 
able ones  project  above,  and  are  fastened  to  the  bar,  C,  which  rests 
on  the  lever,  £>  E,  working  about  the  fixed  centre,  D.  By  the  motion 
of  the  eccentric,  F,  the  movable  bars  are  raised,  but  only  to  a  propor- 
tionate extent,  as  the  bar,  C,  is  fixed  about  15  inches  from  the  fulcrum 
of  the  lever. 

The  most  successful  screen  of  this  class  is  that  employed  so 
largely  in  Belgium,  the  design  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  Briart. 
In  its  original  form   it  consisted   of  alternate  rows  of  fixed  and 
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movable  bars,  which  when  at  rest  lay  in  the  same  plane.  All  the 
movable  bars  were  fixed  in  a  framework,  carried  at  its  lower  end  by 
two  cranks,  at  its  upper  extremity  by  two  eccentrics  keyed  on  a 
shaft,  to  which  a  rotary  movement  is  given.  Tlie  arrangement  was 
so  constructed  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  revolution  of  the 
eccentric,  the  movable  bars  were  carried  forward  above  the  fixed  bars, 
while  in  the  latter  half  of  the  revolution  they  returned  below  the 
fixed  bars,  the  result  being  that  the  coal  when  tipped  on  to  the 
screen  was  lifted  by  the  movable  bars  and  carried  forward  a  distance 
equal  to  the  throw  of  the  eccentric,  and  then  rested  on  the  fixed  bars 
while  the  latter  half  of  the  stroke  was  being  made. 

To  increase  the  capacity  of  each  screen,  both  sets  of  bars  were 


Fig.  612. 

soon  made  movable,  this  being  effected  by  driving  each  set  by 
eccentrics  keyed  on  shafts  ISC'*  apart,  with  the  result  that  each  set 
of  bars  not  only  moves  backwards  and  forwards,  but  one  set  is 
above  the  other  when  moving  forward,  and  below  when  moving  back, 
while  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  ecwh  forward  motion  they  are 
level. 

The  screen  as  at  present  constructed  is  shown  in  Figs.  610,  611, 
and  612,  which  are  respectively  a  side  elevation,  plan,  and  cross 
section  on  line,  a  b  (Fig.  610).  It  consists  of  two  sets  of  bars,  A  and 
B,  threaded  on  shafts,  D  D.  The  driving  shaft,  C,  is  cranked  at  two 
points,  and  two  links,  G  G,  are  provided,  one  being  connected  to  bars, 
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A,  and  the  other  to  bars,  B.  These  links  are  suspended  at  the  far 
end,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6io.  Distance  shafts,  F,  are  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  driving  levers,  G,  properly  spaced,  and,  in 
addition,  it  is  to  one  of  these  shafts  that  the  central  bar  of  the 
screen  is  wedged,  when  the  construction  is  such  that  the  distance 
between  the  bars  is  capable  of  variation.  Fig.  613,  which  is  a  re- 
production of  a  photograph  of  a  model,  clearly  shows  the  two  sets 
of  bars,  and  the  way  they  are  connected  to  the  driving  levers. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  Briart  screen  are — that  it  may  be 
placed  horizontal,  thus  diminishing  the  height  of  the  heapstead ;  by 
regulating  the  speed  of  the  driving  shaft  the  quantity  passing  over 
them  can  also  be  varied  within  certain  limits,  as  the  coal  is  moved 
forwards  double  the  throw  of  the  eccentrics  for  each  revolution ; 
manual  labour  is  diminished;  in  addition,  as  the  bars  have  an  up- 
and-down  motion,  the  coal  is  shaken  throughout  its  mass,  and  perfect 
removal  of  the  small  is  obtained. 

Its  only  disadvantage  is  that  common  to  all  bar  screens — viz., 
that  the  longitudinal  slits  between  the  bars  allow  long  thin  pieces 


Fig.  613. 

of  coal  to  pass  through,  and  such  perfect  sizing  is  not  obtained  as  is 
given  by  a  sieve  made  of  wire  netting.  In  the  form  constructed  in 
Germany  even  this  objection  has  been  removed,  as  the  bars,  instead 
of  being  formed  of  strips,  are  made  of  channel  iron,  having  perfora- 
tions in  the  horizontal  side.  At  Bascoup,  the  driving  eccentrics 
originally  employed  have  been  replaced  by  elbows,  which  absorb  less 
work.  The  two  systems  of  bars  are  movable,  and  driven  from  the 
same  axle,  on  which  the  elbows  or  knees  are  keyed  diametrically 
opposite  each  other.  This  modification,  previously  employed  in 
Germany,  allow  the  stroke  to  be  diminished  by  one-half,  and  to 
balance  oue  system  of  bars  by  the  other. 

The  Chambers  screen  used  at  Denaby  Main  Colliery,  Yorkshire, 
has  a  series  of  meshed  bars  to  which  a  vertical  and  lateral  movement 
is  imparted  through  rods  and  levers  from  eccentrics  on  a  revolving  shaft; 
the  bars  are  built  up  by  connecting  two  longitudinal  strips  together  by 
a  series  of  transverse  ribs,  and  are  carried  on  pins  rocking  in  inverted 
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steps  provided  in  the  bars.  The  arrangement  is  illustrated  in  Figs. 
614  aEud  615.  The  revolving  shaft,  a,  carries  four  eccentrics ;  two,  b  h, 
move  the  bars  laterally,  while  the  others,  c  c,  move  them  vertically. 
The  eccentric  rods  from  h  are  fixed  to  links,  d,  which  turn  about  the 
centre,  e.  Two  cross  shafts,  /and  g^  connect  the  two  liaka,  d^  and  from 
these  rod?!,  /*,  pass  to  the  front  <?iid  of  the  screen  bars,  %  the  upper  1  oda 
going  to  the  even  number  bars,  and  the  lower  rodi  to  the  odd  numbers. 


Figs.  614  and  615. 


If  the  bars  were  supported  on  fixed  points,  they  would  simply  move 
to  and  fro  when  the  shait  turned,  but  they  rest  on  pins,  p^  carried 
by  the  cross  shafts,  k  and  /  (the  odd  number  bars  on  k  and  the  even 
numbers  on  ^),  which  connect  the  ± -shaped  levera,  »i,  turning  on  the 
centres,  *i,  and  connected  by  links,  Oj  to  the  eccentrics,  c  e,  the  bars 
are  thus  lifted  up  and  down.  Therefore,  in  combination  with  the 
other  movement,  the  motion  of  each  bar  is  in  reciprocation  of  tlie  bar 
on  either  side,  and  rises,  moves  forward,  falls,  and  recedes  as  the 
alternate  one  falls,  recedes,  rises,  and  moves  forward  ;  by  thisj  arrange- 
ment the  coal  is  gradually  carried  forward  from  the  head  to  the  foot 
of  the  screen. 

The  coal  is  delivered  regularly  on  to  the  picking  bands,  the 
breakage  is  very  small,  room  is  economised  as  the  screen  may  be 
placed  horizontally,  there  is  no  vibration  to  cause  the  heapstead  to  rock 
and  the  bars  may  be  changed  for  diflerent  sized  coal  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  hag  also  a  relatively  large  capacity,  four  tons  per  minute  being 
effectively  separated. 

Jigging  Screena.^ReciprocatiDg  screens  are  easily  and  cheaply 
constructed,  and  size  the  coal  very  completely.  They  consist  gene- 
raily  of  woveo  iron  netting  carried  in  a  frame  and  suspended  from 
Stays,  two  on  each  side.  A  rockinj?  motion  is  imparted  to  the  whole 
structure  by  meaos  of  eccentrics  keyed  on  a  shaft,  which  is  revolved 
by  a  small  steam  engine  (eee  Fig,  648).  In  general  the  direction  of 
motion  is  the  kmgway  of  the  serpen,  but  in  others  it  ia  8idewaya» 
As  the  travel  of  the  coal  Ls  assisted  by  the  shaking,  a  jigging  screen 
can  be  placed  at  a  smaller  inclination  than  a  fixed  bar  screen,  but 
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Fig.  6l6. 


the  slope  must  be  steeper  than  with  the  Briart  screen.  Instead  of 
wire  netting,  plates  having  holes  punched  through  them  are  used, 
and  if  these  holes  be  circular  instead  of  square  the  sizing  is  perfect. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Coxe*  has  designed  a  screen  which  receives  a  gyratory 
motion  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  hand  sieve.  The  chief  problem 
was  to  support  the  screen  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  gyrate  easily 
and  safely,  and  at  the  same  time  to  counterbalance  the  centrifugal 

force  and  prevent  its  shaking 
the  building.  This  has  been 
done  successfully  by  a  method 
which  consists  essentially  in 
supporting  one  horizontal  plate 
upon  another  by  means  of  three 
or  more  double  cones  (Fig.  6x6), 
while  the  motion  of  gyration  is 
given  to  the  upper  plate  by  a 
crank,  a,  upon  a  shaft  passing 
through  and  journalled  in  the  lower  plate.  The  cones  roll  freely  in 
a  prescribed  path  on  the  lower  plate,  while  the  upper  plate  moves 
upon  the  other  end  of  the  double  cone. 

These  cones  are  guided  in  various  ways,  but  when  the  screens 
are  run  at  high  speeds  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  double  cone  to  fly 
from  the  centre,  and  the  surface  in  such  case  on  which  the  cones  roll 
is  made  conical,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  screen  has  a  tendency  to 
force  the  cone  towards  the  centre,  thus  counteracting  the  centrifugal 
force  to  a  great  extent. 

Fig.  617  illustrates  the  appearance  of  a  single  gyrating  screen. 

The  lower  plate  of  Fig. 
616  has  here  become 
a  box  bed -plate,  and 
the  upper  plate  a  screen 
box,  provided  with  a 
number  of  trays,  one 
above  the  other  and  in- 
clined as  shown.  The 
motion  of  gyration  is 
imparted  by  the 
cranked  vertical  shaft, 
a,  which  has  a  pulley 
keyed  on  to  it  and  is 
driven  by  a  belt,  while 
the  centrifugal  force  is 
balanced    by   the    fly- 


Fig.  617. 


wheel,  by  fitted  with  a  heavy  counter  weight. 

Bevolving  Screens. — Instead  of  giving  the  screen  a  reciprocat- 
ing motion,  cylinders  revolving  about  an  axis  are  often  employed. 
If  the  openings  between  the  bars,  or  the  mesh,  if  the  cylinder  is  of 
wire  gauze,  vary  through  different  lengths  of  the  cylinder,  several 
sizes  can  be  made  on  one  of  these  screens.  They  are  rarely  employed 
for  large  coal  as  their  capactity  is  small,  only  a  few  inches  of  the 
circumference  being  at  one  time  in  action.  If  any  quantity  is  passed 
through,  the  screen  becomes  overcrowded  and  acts  like  an  elevator, 
*  Amer.  Inst.  M.  E,,  xix.,  398. 
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lifts  the  coal  a  part  of  the  way  up  the  sides  and  throws  it  back  into 
the  screen,  producing  a  considerable  amount  of  small.  For  separating 
the  smallest  sizes,  as  required  for  coal  washing,  such  screens  are, 
however,  largely  employed. 

Spiral  Soreens. — In  the  coal  districts  of  Germany  a  spiral  re- 
volving screen  is  used  with  success.*  It  consists  of  a  long  strip  of 
plate  perforated  throughout  its  length  with  holes  of  different  size^, 
This  strip  is  wound  into  a  spiral,  and  the  ends  closed  and  mounted 
on  a  shaft.  Their  diameter  is  greater  than  their  length,  in  soma 
cases  nearly  double,  and  screening  is  often  assisted  by  blows  fr^m  a 
wooden  hammer,  or  jerks  from  springs.  The  construction  will  be 
understood  from  Figs.  6i8  and  619. 

P?>55The  coal  to  be  separated  is  delivered  into  the  central  part^  which 
is  a  cone-shaped  circle  larger  in  diameter  in  its  outer  end,  to  facilitati3 
the  delivery  of  the  larger  pieces  of  coal  which  do  not  pass  throucrh 
the  first  series  of  holes.  The  coal  passing  through  the  first  holes  ialh 
into  the  second  division,  2,  and  by  the  revolution  of  the  screen  is 
separated,  the  pieces  too  large  to  pass  through  the  second  series  of 
holes  being  retained  upon  the  plate  until  they  reach  a  point  in  the 
circumference  where  a  channel  receives  them,  down  where  they  are 
discharged  out  of  the  side  of  the  screen.  The  coals  passing  through 
the  holesjin  division  2  are  further  separated,  a  portion  passing  through 


Fig.  618. 


Fig.  619. 


plate  3.  All,  however,  that  remains  on  this  plate  is  discharged  when 
the  point  3  comes  opposite  the  channel  in  the  circumference.  The 
same  process  goes  on  until  finally  all  the  remaining  coal  is  discharged 
through  plate  4. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  device  that  it  is  smaller  than  an  ordinnry 
revolving  screen,  that  the  space  occupied  is  less,  that  the  coal  is  not 
broken  nearly  so  much,  a  saving  of  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  being 
experienced  as  compared  with  old  types,  and  that  the  screening  into 
the  required  sizes  is  most  effectively  done.  The  speed  of  rotation 
varies  from  6  to  8  times  a  minute,  and  with  a  screen  7  feet  6  inches 
diameter,  by  4  feet  long,  50  tons  an  hour  can  be  treated. 

Greenwell's  Screen.  —  This  screen  consists  of  a  number  of 
parallel  endless  chains  which  travel  between  bars  of  varying  s^ftions 
suitable  for  the  size  of  coal  to  be  made,  and  diminishing  from  the 
top  of  the  screen  (Fig.  620).     The  bars  are  fixed,  but  the  chait^s  are 

*  N,  E*  /.,  xxxviii.,  183. 
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driven  by  a  series  of  sprocket-wheels  fixed  on  a  shaft  at  the  top 
of  the  screen  and  travel  at  a  speed  of  70  feet  per  minute ;  they  are 
kept  taut  by  means  of  a  tightening  screw  at  the  other  end.  As  the 
chains  are  parallel  and  the  bars  diminish  in  section,  it  follows  that 
the  openings  between  each  chain  and  the  bars  on  either  side  of  it 
get  larger  towards  the  lower  end  as  will  be  seen  from  the  cross- 
sections,  and  consequently  as  the  coal  is  carried  forward  it  falls 
between  the  chains  and  fixed  bars.  The  dirt  is  picked  out  as  the 
coal  travels  along.     The  advantages  claimed  are  (i)  small  first  cost 

and  the  small  cost  of  repairs;  (2) 
the  small  height  taken  up ;  and 
(3)  as  the  chains  are  level  there  is 
little  breakage. 

Vibromotor. — Mr.  W.  Worby 
Beaumont  has  designed  a  screen  of 
decidedly  novel  principle  which  he 
calls  the  vibromotor.  It  is  operated 
entirely  by  mechanical  reaction,  so 
that  none  of  the  vibration  trans- 
mitted to  the  framing  for  carrying 
ordinary  screens,  has  any  origin  with 
the  vibromotor.  Jigging  screens  are 
usually  driven  by  cranks  or  eccen- 
trics which  run  in  bearings  attached 
to  the  fixed  framing  by  which  the 
screen  is  carried,  and  every  push 
and  pull  or  reversal  of  direction  of 
motion  of  such  a  screen  is  equally 
but  oppositely  transmitted  to  that 
framing.  With  the  vibromotor 
( Figs.  621  and  622)  no  such  bearings 
are  attached  to  that  framing;  an 
unbalanced  weight,  Y,  is  attached 
to  a  spindle  carried  in  bearings  fixed 
on  the  screen  and  rotated  by  a  freely 
suspended  jointed  rod,  F,  driven 
by  a  spindle  to  which  a  driving 
pulley,  E,  is  fixed.  The  screen,  A, 
is  suspended  by  wire  ropes,  B,  ad- 
justably held  in  clips,  D,  similar 
clips  being  attached  to  the  framewock,  C.  The  vibromotor  weight, 
Y,  in  the  example  illustrated,  revolves  in  the  box,  G;  the  weight, 
Y,  being  unbalanced  causes  the  spindle  when  set  in  motion  to 
attempt  to  rotate  round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass, 
including  the  spindle  arm  and  weight;  to  do  this  it  must  impart 
motion  to  that  which  carries  the  spindle,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
which  tends  to  restrict  its  gyratory  action — namely,  the  screen.  The 
result  is  that  the  inertia  of  motion  of  the  vibromotor  weight  acting 
at  a  large  radius  is  balanced  by  the  inertia  of  the  screen  and  its 
load  acting  through  a  small  radius  of  gyratory  motion ;  hence,  the 
whole  of  the  work  transmitted  through  the  spindle  E  is,  with  the 
exception  of  that  absorbed  in  friction  of  one  spindle,  converted  into 
automatically  balanced  motion  of  the  coal   screen   under  its   load. 
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The  radius  of  gyration  of  the  screen  is  proportional  to  the  relative 
weights  and  radii  of  the  screen  and  vibromotor  weights,  and  may 
therefore  be  varied  by  varying  the  position  of  the  weight,  V,  upon 
the  arm  which  carries  it. 

Owing  to  the  automatic  balancing,  screens  run  on  this  system 
may  be  driven  at  a  high  speed,  and  the  screen  need  only  be  moved 


Figs.  621  and  622. 

sufficiently  to  permit  each  and  every  piece  of  coal  to  drop  through 
the  nearest  hole.  The  surging  of  quantities  of  coal  of  various  sizes 
over  distances  of  from  4  to  6  inches,  and  the  consequent  rubbing 
and  breaking  is  thus  avoided.  It  is  mainly  at  the  reversal  of 
direction  of  motion  of  any  screen  that  material  being  sifted  gets  the 
opportunity  of  passing  through  the  holes,  and  a  long  range  of  recipro- 
cation is  only  required  to  put  the  material  to  be  sifted  into  motion 
at  a  sufficient  velocity  to  cause  relative  motion  between  it  and  the 
screen  at  the  low  velocities  of  rota- 
tion which  have  to  be  adopted  for  ^^^ 
the  crank  and  eccentric  methods  of 


Nw  :6ut>. 


operation. 

Varying  the  Sizes  made  by 
Screens. — In  consequence  of  the 
exigencies  of  trade,  different  sizes  of  -pia.  623. 

coal  are  often  required,  and  such 
change  cannot  be  made  exact  by  varying  the  spaces  between  the 
bars  or  altering  the  size  of  the  mesh.  With  wire  netting  screens, 
the  only  way  to  make  the  change  is  to  stop  the  screen,  take  out  the 
one  riddle  and  replace  jf  by  ^QOther. 
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Plaiing, — It  sometimes  happens  that  unscreened  coal  is  required 
— that  is  to  say,  in  the  state  it  comes  from  the  mine,  with  none  of 
the  fine  removed.  In  such  cases  a  method  of  "  plating "  the  screen 
is  employed.  At  Hilda  Colliery  this  is  done  by  an  arrangement  of 
cranks,  a  b^  c  d  (Fig.  633),  turning  about  centres,  a  and  c.  These 
cranks  support  a  plate  which,  when  not  in  use,  stands  6  or  7  inches 
above  the  screen  grating.  If  these  cranks  are  turned,  the  plate  is 
lowered  on  to  the  screen  and  closes  up  all  the  openings.  The  guides 
for  the  plate  are  curved,  as  the  cranks  in  rising  or  falling  necessarily 
describe  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

Combs, — With  the  ordinary  bar  screen,  if  one  size  is  being  made 
and  another  required,  the  screen  has  to  be  stopped,  and  the  bars 
pulled  out  and  replaced  by  others.  To  render  this  operation  easy, 
the  bars  are  usually  threaded  in  a  kind  of  comb  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  dropped  into  and  held  in  position  by  a  shoe  on  each  end.  To  alter 
the  size  of  coal  being  made,  the  bars  are  lifted  out  of  the  comb,  which 
is  then  replaced  by  another  one  having  openings  of  a  difierent  width, 
into  which  the  bars  are  replaced. 

A  better  plan  than  this  is  that  of  employing  a  square  bar,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  attached  a  comb  having  different  sized  slots. 
Here   to    make   an  alteration,   the  screen   bars  are  lifted  out,  and 


<^rMvt^  Jff«pr 


Fig.  624. 

the  comb  bars  turned  over  until  the  proper-sized  openings  are 
upwards. 

In  other  places  a  circular  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  end  of  each  bar 
which  rests  on  a  circular  shaft,  h  (Fig.  624).  The  spaces  between  the 
bars  are  kept  by  horseshoe  washers,  a,  which  can  be  added  to  or 
removed  quite  easily.     One  of  these  washers  is  shown  enlarged  at  A. 

Variable  Cross-Bars.  —  All  the  preceding  arrangements  possess 
some  objectionable  points.  Not  only  is  there  a  considerable  loss  of 
time,  but  in  putting  up  or  pulling  down,  the  bars  often  become 
altered  and  get  bent  and  strained.  To  avoid  these  inconveniences, 
Messrs.  Guinotte  and  Briart  have  designed  the  arrangement  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  625  to  627,  by  means  of  which  the  spaces  between  the 
bars  can  be  instantaneously  varied  without  stopping  work. 

The  screen  bars,  a  a  (Figs.  625  and  626),  are  carried  by  spindles, 
b  by  threaded  with  right-  and  left-hand  screws,  which  carry  the  sleeves 
or  nuts,  c  c,  having  threads  cut  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  direc- 
tion is  the  same  for  all  the  screws  and  nuts,  and  all  the  sleeves 
are  threaded  on  the  shaft,  d,  common  to  the  whole  system  (see  Figs. 
609  to  611),  the  two  being  connected  together  by  the  key,  «,  fitted 
into  a  key-way  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft.  The 
sleeves,  e  c,  are  otherwise  free ;  they  turn  with  the  shatt,  but  can  glide 
longitudinally  upon  it.  If  the  shaft,  d,  is  turned,  the  sleeves  and 
spindles  rotate,  and  consequently  the  separation  of  two  consecutive 
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bars   will    augment    and    diminish    according    to    the    direction   of 
rotation. 

If  one  of  these  nuts  is  bolted  upon  t)ie  a  haft »  the  bara  would  be 
displaced  on  either  side  of  it,  in  amounts  proportional  to  their 
distance  from  the  fixed  point,  or  the  same  thing  may  be  done  by 
fixing  one  bar. 


a 


W     -'^    -Twn  "^-''.   >.V\ 


Fig.  625. 


Fig.  636. 


Fig.  627  shows  how  the  bars  are  connected  amongst  themselTeSj 
And  renders  clear  how  the  same  relative  dist*«nc6  is  retained  after 
varying  the  original  opening.  To  prevent  confusion,  the  two  sets  of 
bars  are  drawn  one  above  the  other.  Taking  the  upper  set  tirst — 
the  middle  bar,  A,  is  wedged  in  the  centre  of  the  screen  as  it  i a  keyed 
to  the  shaft,  E  ;  consequently,  when  the  shaft,  d  {Fig.  625),  is  rotated, 
this  bar  does  not  move,  and  the  nut,  6  (Fig.  625),  remains  at  rest,  hut 
as  the  shaft  turns,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  screw,  <?,  enters  the 
nut,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  other  end  of  the  screw,  c,  enters  the 


Fig.  627. 

nut,  h  (Fig.  625),  of  screen  bars,  B  (Fig.  627).  Aa  a  result,  bars  B 
move  towards  A,  a  distance  double  that  due  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  pitch  is  i  inch,  itnd  the  shaft,  of  (Fig.  625), 
make  one-fourth  of  a  revolution,  the  bars  B  (Fig.  627)  will  move  a 
total  distance  of  \  inch. 
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These  bars,  however,  are  not  the  ones  nearest  to  the  central  bar, 
A,  as  those  of  the  lower  set,  D  D,  adjoin  A.  If  this  set  be  now  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  noticed  that,  instead  of  a  bar  being  fixed,  the  screw, 
e  (Fig.  625),  is  wedged  on  the  shaft  by  a  bolt,  C  (Fig.  627),  passing 
through  it.  Consequently,  when  the  shaft  is  rotated,  the  screw  turns 
with  it  and  travels  into  the  nuts  on  bars,  D  D,  dragging  them 
towards  the  centre.  Here  the  shaft  makes  one-fourth  of  a  revolution 
as  with  the  first  set,  and  as  the  screw  only  works  into  the  nuts  on 
each  side,  these  will  move  \  inch,  and  bars,  D,  are  only  displaced 
^  inch. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  original  distance  between  the  bars 
was  3  inches,  the  result  of  turning  the  shaft  is  that  the  centre  bar 
of  the  screen.  A,  does  not  move,  but  that  the  bars,  D,  immediately 
adjoining  close  in  ^  inch  each,  reducing  the  space  between  the  bars 
to  2|  inches.  The  bars,  B,  which  are  the  next  adjoining  ones  to  D, 
were  originally  6  inches  from  A,  but  as  they  move  J  inch,  are  now 
^k  inches  away.  D  is  2|  inches  away  from  A,  and,  consequently, 
2I  inches  away  from  B.  Thus  the  distance  between  the  bars  has 
been  altered  from  3  to  2f  inches. 

The  other  bars  of  each  set  move  towards  the  centre  in  amounts 
proportional  to  their  distance  from  it.  The  further  they  are  away, 
the  greater  is  their  motion,  as  they  are  dragged  a  distance  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  motion  of  all  the  right-  and  left-hand  screws. 

The  distance  between  the  bars  is  indicated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  shafts  by  a  graduated  dial.  With  the  aid  of  these  cross-bars, 
without  stopping  the  working,  any  variation  in  size  required  for 
trade  purposes  can  be  readily  obtained,  within  the  limits  allowed 
for  in  construction,  this  being  determined  beforehand,  and  as  the 
movement  is  performed  by  simply  pulling  a  lever  and  noting  a  finger 
on  a  dial,  any  workman  can  do  it 

The  cost  is  high,  owing  to  careful  construction  and  fitting  required^ 
but  there  is  little  wear,  and  the  results  obtained  compensate  for  the 
additional  outlay. 

HtUholland*8  Patent, — At  East  Howie  Colliery,  where  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  in  use  some  time,  the  invention  was  adapted  to  suit 
the  existing  jigging  screen,  which  may  best  be  described  as  two 
screens  placed  end  on  to  each  other,  and  forming  one  continuous  screen 
about  18  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide.  By  this  means  two  sizes  of  coal 
can  be  passed  through  the  screens,  while  the  best  coal  passes  over 
the  top.  To  apply  the  invention  in  this  instance  it  was  only  necessary 
to  remove  the  gauze  and  substitute  perforated  steel  plates,  the  plates 
being  riveted  to  the  angle-iron  frame,  thus  forming  a  vibrating  tray, 
with  hangers,  spindles,  and  the  necessary  vibrating  gear  as  formerly. 
As  already  said,  the  plant  consists  of  two  screens.  The  upper  length 
of  perforated  plate  was  punched  with  holes  2f  inches  square,  and  the 
bottom  length  with  holes  5  inches  square,  the  web  between  the  holes 
being  i  inch  wide  in  each  case,  these  sizes  being  the  maximum 
required  to  meet  the  trade  at  this  colliery.  Now,  by  fixing  on  the 
upper  length  of  screen  another  perforated  plate  with  holes  2|  inchea 
square,  and  placing  the  >^les  so  that  they  coincide  with  those  in  the 
lower  plate,  it  is  obviousiSiAt  all  the  coal  2|  inches  square  and  under 
will  pass  through  the  screen  (Fig.  628),  but  if  the  loose  plate  is  moved 
down,  say,  a  quarter  of  an  ihch,  we  will  then  get  holes  2^  inches. 
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square  (Fig.  629);  and  if  we  contiDiie  to  slide  the  plate  down  ^ntil 
a  point  is  reached  where  there  are  four  holes  of  equal  aize  instead 
of  one,  then  the  minimum  size  is  reached — viz.,  J  inch  square  (Fig* 
630).  Similarly  with  the  lower  length  of  screen,  if  a  second  plate 
be  fixed  on  with  5-inch  square  holes,  changes  can  be  made  on  this 
length  from  5  inches  down  to  2  inches.  Thus,  on  the  two  lengths 
of  screens  any  fraction  of  an  inch  can  be  got  between  |  and  5  inches. 
It  must  also  be  noticed  that  whatever  sized  hf»les  are  made  they  are 
always  square.  This  is  due  to  the  holes  bein^^  placed  diagonally  or 
corner  wise  to  the  travel  of  the  plate.  A  suitable  gear  is  attached 
to  work  the  sliding  plates.  It  is  scarcely  neees.^nry  to  add  that  a 
greater  range  of  sizes  can  be  obtained  by  introducing  extra  sliding 
plates,  and  that  by  using  three  sliding  plates  the  holes  can  be  made 
dumb  altogether.  This  adjustable  screen  can  readily  be  applied  to 
any  of  the  jigging,  and  fixed  screens  now  in  use. 

Belts. — After  separation  by  the  screen,  the  various  sizes  of  large 
coal  are  received  upon  belts,  by  the  side  of  which  attendants  are 
stationed  to  pick  out  dirt  and  stones  with  which  the  coal  is  associated* 
The  length  of  these  belts  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
nature  of  the  coal  and  trade  of  the  district,  but  in  all  ca^cs  is  greater, 
the  dirtier  the  coal.     In  the  Midlands,  where  several  qualities  of 


Fig.  628. 


Fig.  629. 


Fig,  630W 


large  coal  are  made,  all  of  which  are  loaded  together  down  the  mine, 
it  was  at  one  time  the  common  practice  to  wheel  eacli  tub  from  rail- 
way waggon  to  waggon,  picking  out  the  various  qualities.  This 
practice  has  been  superseded  by  the  employment  of  travelling  Vie  Its. 
All  the  coal  from  the  mine  is  tipped  on  to  one  end  and  gradually 
passes  in  front  of  a  row  of  attendants,  who  pick  out  the  qualities 
required  for  the  trucks  they  are  loading,  and  let  the  remainder  pass 
by  to  be  taken  off  further  on  by  other  attendants  loading  different 
qualities.  To  enable  many  waggons  to  be  loadi?d  at  one  time,  the 
belts  are  made  proportionately  long,  frequently  from  200  tu  300  feet. 

These  belts,  however,  are  more  for  sortiug  the  coal  than  for 
cleaning  it.  For  the  latter  purpose,  even  with  the  dirtiest  se^ms, 
they  rarely  exceed  60  or  70  feet.  The  width  of  the  belt  is  governed 
by  the  length  the  attendants  can  easily  reach.  If  they  are  stationed 
on  both  sides,  4  feet  6  inches  is  a  coloimon  width,  but  better  results 
are  perhaps  obtained  with  only  4  feet. 

Belts  may  be  constructed  in  several  different  ways.  The  form 
most  generally  in  use  consists  of  steel  plates  attached  to  an  endless 
chain.  These  chains  are  usually  made  of  alternate  single  and  double 
links,  which  are  preferably  connected  to  the  plates  forming  the  belt 
by  being  bolted  to  angle-irons  which  are  riveted  to  the  plates.     This 
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coastruction  allows  a  plate  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  without 
cutting  any  rivets,  as  would  have  to  be  done  if  the  links  of  the  chain 
were  riveted  direct  to  the  plates. 

A  construction  largely  employed  in  Lancashire  is  to  rivet  pieces 
of  angle-iron  (a,  Figs.  631  and  632)  to  each  plate  and  to  bolt  the  link, 
6,  to  them.  The  links  of  one  plate  overlap  those  of  the  other,  and  a 
bolt,  c,  is  passed  from  the  links  on  one  side  of  the  plate  to  those  on 
the  other,  thereby  forming  the  hinge  around  which  the  plates  turn, 


O/^ 


Figs.  631  and  632. 


Fig.  633- 


when  they  arrive  at  the  driving  tumbler  or  sprocket-wheel.  Some 
times  the  plates  are  secured  to  the  driving  chain  by  a  hooked  bolt^ 
which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  links  and  is  secured  on  the  top 
of  the  plate  by  a  nut. 

These  belts  are  driven  by  tumblers  which  have  their  arms  shaped 
to  engage  with  the  links.  This  system  of  driving,  with  any  average 
load,  has  been  found  to  give  better  results  than  an  octagonal  drum, 
which  is  sometimes  employed.  Belts  may  either  be  driven  from  the 
"leading,"  or  "following"  end,  both  of  which  are  equally  efficient, 
unless  the  load  carried  is  a  very  heavy  one ;  as  the  "  following  "  end 
is  more  conveniently  situated  to  the  motive  power  they  are  usually 
driven  from  it.  They  are  supported  at  intervals  by  rollers  (a,  Fig. 
633),  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  lessening 
-,.  -^aJt^  -,.  the  power  required  to  move  them  and  of  pre- 
^l'  P^     venting  any  sag,  and,  as  an  additional  support, 

Fig.  634.  *^®  edges  travel  in  an  angle-iron  slide,  h.     To  re- 

duce friction,  rollers  are  sometimes  provided  at 
the  sides  of  the  plates  (Fig.  634),  these  running  in  the  angle  iron 
guide  already  referred  to. 

To  readily  remove  the  dirt  picked  out  of  the  coal,  many  belts  are 
provided  with  a  partition  in  the  middle,  consisting  of  two  angle-irons 
riveted  to  the  plate.  The  attendants  pick  out  the  dirt  and  deposit 
it  in  this  trough.  The  dirt  is  then  carried  along  with  the  coal,  but 
separate  from  it,  and  discharged  down  a  shoot  at  the  end.  Where 
this  is  employed,  the  shoot  leading  from  the  screen  is  provided  with 
a  V-guard,  which  prevents  the  coal  passing  into  the  central  trough, 
and  directs  it  to  the  two  sides  of  the  belt. 

For  delivering  coal  from  belts  at  points  along  their  length  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  635  is  applied  at  Aldwarke  Main  Colliery. 
A  roller,  a,  is  placed  diagonally  across  the  belt  at  any  point  where 
delivery  is  required  and  sweeps  off  the  coal  into  the  shoot.  This 
roller  travels  in  guides,  and  can  be  raised  and  lowered  to  give  inter- 
mittent delivery. 
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Many  materials,  such  as  hemp,  wire  ropes,  d^c.,  have  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  picking  belts,  but  have  not  received  much  ffl%'Our. 
In  Lancashire,  belts  constructed  of  woven  wire  netting  are  largely 
employed  and  possess  one  marked  advantage,  as  they  rid  tbe  coal 
from  any  fine  which  has  not  been  removed  during  the  passage  over 
the  screen.  Some  coals  have  small  pieces  of  dirt  adhering  to  them, 
and  these  have  to  be  chipped  off  by  the  attendants.  A  quantity  of 
small  is  produced  which,  if  solid  belts  are  employed,  is  carried  away 
with  the  large  coal,  but  if  wire  gauze  ones  are  in  use,  the  small  pieces 
fall  through  and  a  more  efficient  separation  results.     These  belts  are 


Fig.  636, 

built  up  in  several  ways;  a  common  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  636, 
They  are  obviously  unsuitable  for  carrying  the  smaller  qualities,  for 
which  plate-belts  can  only  be  used. 

Bevolving  Tables. — To  economise  the  large  amount  of  spnce 
occupied  by  cleaning  belts,  circular  picking-tables  are  often  employed. 
They  generally  consist  of  a  horizontal  circular  plate  revolving  about 
a  vertical  axis.  The  centre  part  of  the  plate  is  made  higher  than  the 
circumference  where  the  coal  is  delivered.  All  the  dirt  picked  out 
is  thrown  on  to  this  shelf  near  the  centre  and  removed  from  time  to 
time,  while  the  coal  is  discharged  .at  any 
convenient  point  by  a  scraper. 

An  improved  arrangement,  designed  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Haydock,  is  in  use  at  Abram 
Colliery,  where  a  mixture  of  coal  and  cannel 
has  to  be  very  carefully  sorted.  A  circular 
table  (A,  Figs.  637  and  638),  is  keyed  on 
a  vertical  shaft  driven  by  bevelled  gearing, 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  raised  platform,  or 
boss,  C,  upon  which  the  picked  material  is 
placed  by  hand.  Curved  scrapers  (E  and 
F,  Fig.  638),  working  on  hinges  at  the  cir- 
cumference, are  provided,  and  these  direct 
the  qualities  made  into  their  respective 
shoots;  D  is  a  scraper  (which  can  be  moved  up  and  dowu  by  an 
overhead  lever,  H)  on  the  raised  portion,  and  is  used  to  turn  the 
material  off  this  part  on  to  the  table.  The  mixed  coal  and  cannel 
is  delivered  on  to  the  edge  of  the  table  by  the  screen^  B,  and  the 
material  which  occurs  in  the  smallest  quantity  is  picked  and  deposited 
on  the  raised  platform,  C — that  is  to  say,  if  coal  and  cannel  are 
being  sorted  and  coal  predominates,  then  the  cannel  will  be  jacked 
out.  The  table  revolves  euud  brings  the  material  up  against  the 
scraper,  E,  which  sweeps  it  off  into  the  shoot,  as  shown  by  tho  arrow% 
The  cannel  on  the  raised  platform  is  swept  off  by  the  scraper,  D,  and 
directed  into  its  proper  shoot  by  the  hinge,  F.      The  tables  are  13 


Figs.  637  and  6j8. 
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feet  to  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  make  about  i^  revolutions  per  minute. 
If  a  oannel  truck  is  not  in  position  under  the  shoot,  this  mineral  can 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  platform,  C,  bj  raising  the  scraper,  D. 

Ijoading  Shoots. — When  the  coal  reaches  the  end  of  the  belt, 
it  is  directed  down  a  shoot  into  a  waggon.  These  shoots,  if  fixed, 
have  to  be  placed  at  such  an  inclination  that  the  coal  readily  slides 
down  them,  and  towards  the  end  it  attains  considerable  velocity, 
dashing  violently  into  the  bottom  of  the  truck  and  causing  consider- 
able breakage.  With  a  tender  coal  this  becomes  a  serious  matter, 
and  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  minimise  the  damage. 

A  common  procedure  in  France  is  to  make  the  shoot  a  series 
of  plates,  which  travel  along  as  a  belt;  indeed,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  belt,  but  instead  of  the  plated  being  flat,  each  one  is  of 
angle  form.  The  vertical  ridges  effectually  prevent  the  coal  slipping 
(Fig.  639).  Each  lump  is  gradually 
taken  down  the  slope  and  deposited  in 
the  truck.  The  leading  end  is  carried 
by  a  movable  jib,  and  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  suit  the  height  of  coal  in  the 
waggon. 

An  ingenious  coal-lowering  apparatus 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  0.  Soar.* 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  hinged  shelves 
(a.  Fig.  640),  bolted  to  pitch  chains, 
which  are  driven  in  the  direction  shown 


Fig.  639. 


Fig.  640. 


by  the  arrows  by  an  endless  driving  chain,  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  c, 
actuated  from  the  drum-shaft  of  the  picking  band,  at  such  a  speed 
that,  as  the  belt  delivers  the  coal  from  its  end,  a  shelf  is  always  in 
a  proper  position  to  receive  it.  The  top  shaft,  «,  works  in  two  travel 
blocks,  Qy  which  travel  up  and  down  between  the  fixed  guide  bars,  6. 
The  whole  apparatus  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  held  in  any 
position,  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  winch.  The  coal  has  no  greater 
distance  to  fall  when  the  truck  is  empty  than  when  full,  and  is 
put  down  as  if  by  hemd. 

An  excellent  loading  shoot  is  employed  at  Bascoup.  It  can  be 
turned  about  its  point  of  support  and  lengthened  or  shortened  at 
will  by  means  of  a  suitable  arrangement.  The  part,  a  (Fig.  641), 
can  slide  in  the  part,  fr.     A  counterpoise,  c,  whose  chain  is  fixed  to 


*  Fed,  Inst.,  I,  183. 
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the  part  a,  balances  the  entire  shoot  when  at  its  minimum  length. 
The  variation  of  the  length  is  made  by  a  small  windlass,  dy  mounted 
at  the  extremity  of  the  part  a,  and  whose  chain  is  fastened  to  the  ^.-nd 
of  the  part  b.  A  second  windlass  fixed  to  it  allows  the  hopper  to  bo 
raised  or  lowered  at  will ;  the  chain  of  the  windlass,  which  causes  the 
part  a  to  enter  the  part  b,  stretches  the  chain  of  the  windlass  dy  thus 
making  the  whole  perfectly  rigid.  A  movable  nose,^  also  allows  a 
discharge  at  two  points  of  the  axis  of  the  hopper  without  displacing 


Fig.  641. 

it;  this   nose  has  another  rdley  playing  the  part  of  a  stopper  aiiii 
regulating  the  discharge. 

With  the  aid  of  this  telescopic  shoot,  the  coal  can  be  directed  on 
to  any  part  of  a  waggon's  surface,  practically  without  any  drop.  Not 
only  does  this  save  expense,  one  man  doing  the  work,  but  the  most 
tender  coal  can  be  loaded  without  breakage.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
shoot  should  be  kept  full  of  material. 

TYPICAIj  HiLUSTIlATIONS.— Having  described  the  different 
parts  of  a  screening  establishment,  a  description  of  several  arrange- 
ments as  applied  at 
collieries  is  given  to 
illustrate  the  way  they 
are  combined  amongst 
themselves.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  any  de- 
sired arrangement  can 
be  made,  the  one  a- 
dopted  depending,  as 
has  been  before  re- 
marked, upon  the  con- 
ditions locally  existing 
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Fig.  642. 


at  the  colliery,  the   amount  to   be   treated,  and  the  queuntity   ;md 
nature  of  the  refuse. 

Femberton  Colliery. — The  screens  here  have  fixed  bars.  All 
the  tubs  are  tipped  on  to  the  fiirst  one,  which  removes  the  slack,  tliis 
falling  into  a  hopper.  All  that  passes  over  this  screen  is  convoyed 
by  a  shoot  on  to  a  travelling  wire  picking  belt.  During  the  pa!3Biige 
of  the  coal  along  the  belt,  any  dirt  is  removed  by  hand-picking  and 
any   fine    particles    which    have    escaped    falling    through    the  Brut 
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screen  pass  through  the  opening  in  this  wire  belt,  and  fall  into  a 
trough  with  sloping  sides,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  endless 
screw,  which  by  its  revolutions  carries  the  slack  into  its  proper 
hopper  (Fig.  642).  The  round  coal,  on  reaching  the  end  of  the  picking 
belt,  falls  on  to  a  second  screen,  which  separates  it  into  two  qualities; 
the  larger  size  passing  over  the  screen  drops  at  once  into  a  railway 
^^gon,  while  the  cobbles  which  pass  through  this  screen  fall  on 
to  a  travelliug  belt  made  of  iron  plates,  and  are  conveyed  to  another 
truck.     The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  which  the  coal  takes. 

Brinsop  Hall  Colliery. — At  the  Arley  Mine  Pit,  the  coal,  after 
passing  over  a  screen,  is  carried  along  by  a  steel-wire  picking  belt. 
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Fig.  643. 

16  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  and  having  a  mesh  i^  inches  by  i^  inches. 
To  do  away  with  the  disadvantage  of  fixed  screens,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  bars  are  made  movable  by  the  arrangement  already  described.  The 
screen  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  movable  plate,  about  14  inches 
broad,  working  on  a  hinge  at  its  upper  end.  By  means  of  the  hinged 
plate,  the  coal  can  be  steadied  on  to  the  bars,  and,  in  addition,  a 
vertical  rake-stop  is  provided  for  the  same  purpose.  The  bars  above 
this  plate  have  an  inclination  of  14^  inches  to  the  yard,  while  that 
of  the  lower  ones  is  19}  inches  to  the  yard. 

Running  the  entire  length  of  the  picking  belt  and  on  both  sides, 
are  fixed  two  planks  on  which  the  chipping  is  done;  all  the  slack 
produced  by  this  operation  falls  through  the 
-^r^  wire  meshes  and  passes  down  a  shoot  into 

^*'**'^^  J  the  slack  waggon.     At  the  end  of  the  belt  a 

second   screen   is   fixed   with   bars  about  4 
inches  apart,  which   takes  out  the  cobbles, 
the  remainder  passing  into  the  coal  trucks. 
AH  the  dirt  and  inferior  coal  is  picked 
Fig.  644.  off  the  wire  belt  and  thrown  on  to  another 

travelling  belt  running  by  the  side  of  the 
first  one,  about  20  feet  away,  but  placed  at  a  slightly  higher  inclination. 
Fig.  643  shows  an  elevation  of  the  entire  installation,  while  Fig.  644 
gives  a  cross-section  of  the  arrangement  of  the  belts.  These  dirt 
belts  are  formed  of  old  flat  steel-wire  ropes  lying  side  by  side,  and 
are  about  15  inches  broad  and  37  feet  long.  Any  good  coal  is  chipped 
off  and  thrown  down  a  shoot  on  to  the  second  main  screen,  while 
the  dirt  and  inferior  coal  pass  on  to  the  end  where  they  are  divided, 
the  former  being  directed  down  a  side  shoot  into  tubs,  while  the 
latter  passes  over  the  end  into  land  sale  carts. 


\ 
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Hilda  Colliery. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
town,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  heapstead  affords  a  typical  illustra- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  in  a  confined  space  if  required.  On  leaving 
the  cage  the  tubs  gravitate  to  a  turntable  (a,  Fig.  645),  and  can  either 
be  passed  to  two  tipplers  used  for  land  sale ;  to  a  third  road,  if  dirt 
or  refuse;  or  to  a  fourth  road,  if  for  the  screens,  where  they  are 
caught  by  a  creeper  and  lifted  up  to  such  a  height  that  when  released 
they  run  by  gravity  on  to  the  weighing  machine,  where  they  are 
automatically  arrested  by  an  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  646.  A  rod, 
a  6  c,  is  slung  from  a  convenient  place,  a,  the  end  c  being  kept  in 
position  by  its  own  weight 
and  prevented  falling  to  the 
ground  by  the  collar,  d^  on  the 
vertical  rod.  A  tub  is  shown 
held  in  position  on  the  weigh- 
ing  machine.  The  next  tub 
coming  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow,  strikes  the 
rod  near  the  point  6,  and  as  it 
proceeds  down  the  rails  lifts 
up  the  end  c  and  releases 
the  first  tub.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  back  end  of  the 


.« 


Fig.  645. 


tub  passes  the  point  b  the  link  drops  down  and  locks  the  tub,  keeping 
it  on  the  machine  until  the  succeeding  tub  releases  it. 

Afler  the  tubs  are  weighed  they  run  on  to  a  machine-driven  side 
tippler  and  are  discharged,  thence  proceeding  to  a  second  turntable 
(b,  Fig.  64s),  and  being  turned  through  a  right  angle ;  thence  to  the 
shaft.  The  whole  area  of  the  flat  sheets  is  about  60  feet  by  45  feet, 
a  being  about  18  feet  away  from  the  pit,  and  b  about  15  feet. 

After  being  tipped,  the  coal  is  received  into  a  regulating  hopper, 
and  thence  passes  on  to  a  wire-gauze  jigging- screen,  in  which  three 
gauzes  are  superimposed  one  above  the  other  (Fig.  647)*     The  first 


Fig.  646. 


Fig.  647. 


takes  out  large  fiosA  and  delivers  it  on  to  a  picking  belt ;  the  second, 
which  has  a  mesh  |  inch  square,  separates  nuts,  which  are  delivered 
on  to  a  small  cross-belt,  and  from  thence  to  a  picking  belt  running 
parallel  with  the  main  belt;  while  the  third  gauze  separates  the 
remainder  into  peas  and  dufi",  or  fine.  By  an  arrangement  of  traps, 
the  nuts  and  peas  can  be  remixed  and  loaded  as  one  class  of  coal, 
and  the  peas  and  duff  as  another,  or,  if  required  all  three  can  be 
combined ;  in  addition,  the  top  screen  can  be  plated  and  unscreened 
coal  made  and  loaded  at  the  far  end  of  the  main  belt,  a  reversible 
trap  being  provided  there  for  such  purpose. 
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PUdng  the  screens  one  below  the  other,  without  any  shoots  to 
conduct  the  material  passing  through  one  screen  on  to  the  head  of 
the  screen  immediately  below,  saves  an  amount  of  rertical  space ;  but 
the  sorting  cannot  be  so  accurate  as  is  desirable,  as  the  coal  which 
falls  through  near  the  base  of  the  top  screen  scarcely  passes  over  the 
next  screen  at  all,  but  at  once  goes  to  its  shoot.  If  all  the  coal  has 
to  be  delivered  to  the  top  of  each  screen,  the  hanking  level  mast  be 
a  considerable  height  above  the  ground,  but  to  overcome  this  dis- 
advantage a  common  practice  in  the  Yorkshire  coalfield  is  to  convey 
the  coal  from  the  base  of  one  screen  to  the  top  of  the  next  one  by 
means  of  conveyors  similar  to  those  already  described. 

Hewlett  Fit. — At  the  No.  2  shaft  two  separate  shaking  screens 
are  fixed.  The  general  arrangement  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  648. 
The  coal  is  tipped  on  to  the  first  screen,  to  which  a  rocking  motion 
is  imparted  by  means  of  an  eccentric  and  rod,  e,  the  screen  being 
suspended  by  four  arms,  two  of  which  are  shown  at  a  6  and  a'  V, 
Thu  first  screen  is  fixed  at  an  inclination  of  14  inches  to  the  yard, 


Pig.  648. 

and  the  meshes  are  i  inch  square.  The  round  coal  passing  over  it 
falls  on  to  a  wire  picking  belt  fixed  in  the  same  line  as  the  screen 
where  the  best  (merchants')  coal  is  picked  off,  the  cobbles  passing 
over  the  end  into  a  truck.  All  the  material  passing  through  the  first 
screen  is  conveyed  by  a  shoot  to  the  head  of  a  second  screen,  sus- 
pended by  the  arms  c  cf,  c'  d!  which  also  receive  a  reciprocating  motion 
by  an  arm,  /.  and  eccentric  keyed  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  first  one. 
The  meshes  here  are  \  inch  square,  and  the  mineral  is  divided  into 
nuts  and  slack. 

Aniohe  Colliery,  France. — Only  one  tippler  is  used,  this  being 
a  machine-driven  side-tip  one,  and  all  the  coal  is  turned  on  to  a  Briart 
screen,  placed  on  a  small  inclination.  The  large  coal  passing  over 
this  screen  is  conveyed  down  a  shoot  on  to  a  travelling  hempen  pick- 
ing belt,  No.  I,  which  carries  it  to  a  railway  truck.  During  its 
passage  there  the  coal  is  sorted  by  hand  into  two  sizes,  part  being 
placed  on  the  No.  2  belt  (Figs.  649  and  650). 

All  the  coal  passing  through  the  screen  with  oscillating  bars  falls 
on  to  a  jigging-screen  (No.  i),  worked  from  an  eccentric  in  the 
ordinary  manner;  this  screen  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
one,  and  the  motion  is  sideways.     All  the  coal  passing  over  is  carried 
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on  to  belt  No.  3 ;  all  that  falls  through  drops  on  to  a  second  jigger 
fixed  immediately  below  the  first,  and  exactly  similar  to  it,  except 
that  the  holes  are  smaller.  The  small  coal  passes  through,  falls  on 
to  a  belt,  and  is  at  once  conveyed  to  the  trucks ;  the  larger  coal 
passes  over  the  screen  and  drops  on  to  a  travelling  belt,  No.  4,  which 
runs  parallel  to  No.  3,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  screen. 

The  coal  from  the  first  shaker-screen  is  taken  by  the  belt  directly 
to  a  waggon,  but  that  from  the  second  screen  afber  being  carried 
along  on  its  picking  belt,  fiftlls  on  to  another  belt  at  right  angles^ 
and  is  conveyed  to  its  proper  waggon. 

A.  noticeable  feature  of  all  the  jigging-screens  which  the  author 
has  seen  on  the  Continent,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  made  of  per- 
forated sheet  iron  with  circular  holes,  no  wire  netting,  either  with 
square  or  circular  holes,  having  been  met  with.  The  advantage  |of 
circular  holes  seems  to  be  that  only  the  proper  sized  particles  can 
pass  through ;  with  square  holes,  the  diagonal  line  is  longer  than  the 
sides,  and  larger  pieces  than  the  square  of  the  mesh  can  fall  through. 


FigB*  649  and  650. 

No.  6  Fit,  Bascoup. — The  collieries  of  Mariemont  and  Bascoup 
possess  very  complete  screening-plants,  which  allow  thejdifierent  kinds 
of  coal  to  be  easily  separated  and  classified.  That  at  No.  5  Pit, 
Bascoup,  is  the  most  recent  and  complete  one.  It  is  shown  in  plan 
in  Fig.  651.  The  screens,  picking  belts,  <fec.,  are  situated  in  a  building 
142  feet  in  length,  and  92  feet  in  width,  placed  in  the  axis  of' the 
pit  frame.  The  building  comprises  three  levels  or  stages,  (ist)  The 
upper  floor  is  used  entirely  for  the  haulage  of  full  and  empty  tubs, 
and  inclines  towards  the  winding  shaft,  so  as  to  allow  the  waggona 
to  return  there  by  gravity.  (2nd)  The  intermediate  stage  is  hori- 
zontal ;  it  is  at  this  level  that  the  handling  (sorting  of  the  coal,  &c.) 
is  done  and  where  the  principal  supervision  is  required.  (3rd)  The 
railway  level  or  charging  floor.  The  freight  roads  are  not  horizontal, 
being  inclined  in  various  ways  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
the  waggons. 

CirciUcUvm  of  Tvhs  on  the  Upper  Floor, — As  soon  as  the  tubs 
come  ofl*  the  cage  they  are  pushed  on  to  one  of  the  four  ways  (a,  Fig. 
65 1 ),  and  conducted  by  a  creeper  chain  to  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane 
whose  summit  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  curve  leading  to  the 
tippler.     At  this  point  the  tubs  disengage  themselves  from  the  chain 
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and  continue  running,  partly  by  the  acquired  velocity,  which  is  very 
feeble,  however,  and  partly  by  the  action  of  their  own  weight.  The 
height  of  the  incline  is  determined  experimentally,  so  that  the 
waggon  stops  on  arriving  at  the  tippler,  b.  Each  succeeding  tub 
pushes  away  the  one  that  has  just  been  emptied.  The  empty  tubs 
gravitate  down  the  roads,  c,  to  the  rear  of  the  shaft  at  d.  The  direction 
of  motion  is  shown  by  the  arrows. 

Screens  making  Two  Sizes. — The  two  groups  of  apparatus,  Nos.  3 
and  4,  make  two  sizes,  large  and  ^HotU-venant.**  From  the  tippler,  b,  the 
coal  falls  upon  the  Briart  screens,  e  (Fig.  652),  inclined  at  lo** ;  the  large 
coal  remaining  upon  the  sieve  passes  into  the  hopper,^  inclined  at  22*, 
from  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  loading  place.  The  coal  passing 
through  the  screen  is  received  upon  a  shaking  shoot,  ^,  which  throws 
it  upon  two  revolving  picking  tables,  h,  where  the  dirt  is  removed ; 
the  coal  falls  into  a  loading  hopper. 

Screens  making  Five  Classifications, — The  two  groups  of  apparatus, 
Nos.  I  and  2  are  much  more  complete  than  those  just  described. 
They  make  five  sizes — large,  **  gailleteriesy  gailUlins,  Utes  de  moineaux,**  * 


Fig.  651. 

and  fine.  From  the  tippler,  6'  (Fig.  652),  the  coal  is  emptied  on  to  the 
first  Briart  screen,  t,  inclined  at  lo**;  this  retains  the  large  coal,  which 
passes  into  the  hopper,  /,  where  it  unites  with  that  furnished  by  Nos. 
3  and  4.  That  which  passes  through  the  screens  is  received  upon 
a  shaking  shoot,  k,  inclined  at  15*",  which  leads  the  coal  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  second  Briart  horizontal  screen,  /.  The  ^^gailleteries*' 
V  hich  pass  over  the  screen  are  pushed  on  to  the  cleaning  belt,  jy  and 
carried  into  the  loading  hoppers,  from  which  they  are  put  into  trucks. 
All  the  coal  passing  through  the  second  sieve,  /,  falls  down  a  shoot 
and  is  lifted  by  a  bucket  elevator,  m,  and  delivered  on  to  the  third 
screen,  n.  This  is  horizontal,  and  retains  the  *^  gailletins,**  which 
then  go  to  the  belt,  0,  by  means  of  which  they  are  conducted  into  a 
loading  hopper  in  the  same  way  as  **  gailleteries"  The  same  hopper 
also  receives  the  gailletins  furnished  by  the  other  screen  of  this  group. 
Finallv,  a  fourth  screen,  p,  receives  that  which  falls  through  the 
third,  by  the  aid  of  a  shaking  table,  9.  The  **  tites  de  moineatix"  which 
pass  over  screen,  //,  are  received  on  a  cleaning  belt,  r,  and  conducted 
to  the  centre  of  the  work-shed,  where  they  can  either  be  loaded  in  a 

*  As  it  is  impossible  to  give  these  sizes  in  their  English  equivalents,  the 
technical  names  applied  to  them  at  the  colliery  are  retained. 
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truck  or  sent  back  again  by  a  second  belt  towards  the  screen,  and 
mixed  with  the  fine  after  it  has  been  washed,  the  course  adopted 
depending  on  the  demands  of  the  trade. 

The  fine,  which  passes  the  four  screens,  falls  into  the  hopper,  8, 
from  which  it  can  either  be  loaded  directly  into  trucks  by  a  shoot,  or 
sent  to  the  washer  by  means  of  the  conveyor  and  bucket  elevators, 
u  and  i>,  which  deliver  it  on  to  a  reciprocating  table,  where  a  further 
sizing  takes  place,  to  be  described  later  on.  The  fine,  instead  of 
being  transported  by  belts,  and  loaded  at  a  central  spot,  like  the 
gaUieterieay  gailletina,  and  t^lea  de  moineaitx,  is  either  loaded  into  a 
waggon  at  the  place  where  it  is  separated,  or  if  destined  for  the 
washers,  is  sent  there  direct  by  belts,  <kc.,  from  group  No.  i.  No.  2 
group  can  also  send  its  fine  to  the  washers,  but  as  it  is  rather  removed 
from  them,  the  small  coal  is  taken  by  a  belt  to  the  bucket-elevator 
of  the  first  group. 

Washery. — All  the  coal  destined  for  the  washery,  after  being 
lifted  by  the  bucket-elevator,  is  delivered  upon  a  reciprocating  table, 
formed  of  a  series  of  perforated  iron  plates,  arranged  one  below  the 
other,  which  subdivide  it  into  the  following  sizes : — dust,  from  o  to 
5  mm.,  and  grains,  from  5  to  11,  from  11  to  16,  and  from  16  to  25 
mm.     Each  of  these  four   sizes  is  washed  separately  in  a  manner 


Fig.  652. 

similar  to  that  described  subsequently;  the  two  former  in  felspar 
washers  of  the  Copp^e  system,  and  the  two  latter  in  the  nut- washers 
of  the  same  firm.  The  three  sizes,  5  to  11,  11  to  16,  and  16  to  25 
mm.,  are  mixed  together  again  after  washing,  emd  sold.  About  40 
tons  per  hour  can  be  treated. 

Cross  Creek  Collieries,  Pennsylvania. — Anthracite  coal  can- 
not be  sold  in  the  state  that  it  comes  from  the  mine.  Owing  to  its 
compact  nature,  and  the  practical  absence  of  volatile  matters  in  its 
composition,  it  will  not  burn  well  unless  the  lumps  are  nearly  of  a 
uniform  size,  and  are  free  from  dust.  The  method  of  preparing 
anthracite  coal  for  the  market  is  therefore  entirely  different  from 
that  adopted  with  bituminous  varieties.  Uniform  and  varied  sizing 
is  essential,  in  order  that  when  the  lumps  are  burnt  the  air  may  have 
a  free  passage  between  them.  In  addition,  large  amounts  of  slaty  or 
argillaceous  coal  and  carbonaceous  shale  are  intimately  mixed  with 
the  pure  coal,  and  cannot  be  separated  by  hand-picking;  it  is  also 
generally  impossible  to  sell  all  the  large  coal  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine.  For  these  reasons,  machinery  has  to  be  employed  to  break  up 
the  larger  pieces. 

The  more  recent  and  elaborate  machinery  employed  in  Penn- 
sylvania, has  been  admirably  described  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ooxe,^  but  as 
*  Amer.  Inst.  M.  E,,  xix.,  398. 
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his  memoir  oovera  77  pages  of  printed  matter  and  is  illustrated  by 
43  plates,  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  but  the  briefest  summary 
here. 

The  coal  is  first  tipped  on  to  a  fixed  bar  screen,  which  allows 
most  of  the  small  ooal  to  pass  through.  The  large  coal  passes  by 
shoots  on  to  a  moTable  bar  screen,  and  all  the  small  that  falls  through 
is  joined  to  that  obtained  from  the  fixed  bar  screen.  Up  to  this 
stage,  practically  only  two  sorts  are  made,  each  of  which  is  treated 
separately.  The  lump  coal  is  then  divided  into  three  sorts,  the  first 
being  the  shale  and  slate,  which  goes  to  the  dirt  heap ;  the  second  is 
pure  coal,  which  is  sold  as  lump  coal,  if  there  is  any  market  for  it ; 
the  third  product  consists  of  pieces  of  coal  and  shale  adhering  to  each 
other,  and  is  too  impure  to  go  to  market  in  its  existing  condition. 
Sometimes  the  shale  can  be  chipped  off  with  a  pick,  but  more  generally 
the  mixture  cannot  be  cleaned  in  this  way,  and  has  to  be  put  through 
a  set  of  crushing  rolls,  and  then  treated  in  gyrating  screens,  and  the 
dirt  picked  out.  The  pure  coal  also  passes  through  rolls,  and  is 
afberwards  separated  on  gyrating  screens,  into  several  sizes  or 
qualities,  similar  to  those  mentioned  below. 

All  the  coal  that  has  passed  through  the  fixed  and  movable  bar 
screens  is  conveyed  to  two  screens,  each  of  which  make  three  sizes, 
called  "steamboat,"  " broken,"  and  "egg."  The  smaller  coal  passes 
to  another  pair  of  screens,  known  as  the  stove  or  wet  screens  (A), 
which  are  situated  a  little  lower  down.  The  steamboat  coal  from 
both  screens  passes  into  a  picking-shoot,  and  from  thence  to  a  loading- 
shoot,  provided  all  the  steamboat  coal  can  be  sold.  If  it  cannot,  a 
portion  is  passed  through  a  set  of  rolls,  and  separated  by  screens  into 
"broken,"  ''egg;'  "stove,"  "chestnut,"  "pea,"  buckwheat  No.  i.  No. 
2,  and  No.  3,  and  dust 

All  the  coal  which  goes  to  the  stove  or  wet  screens  (A)  is  divided 
there  into  stove,  chestnut,  pea,  and  No.  i,  2,  and  3  buckwheat  and 
slime.  These  screens  are  worked  wet — i.e.,  a  large  amount  of  water 
is  put  on  them,  as  the  coal  they  treat  contains  mud  and  other  im- 
purities, and  in  order  to  make  a  good  separation  it  is  necessary  to 
wash  it.  In  addition,  all  the  wet  coal  from  this  screen  is  cleaned  in 
jigging  coal- washers. 

The  movable  bar  screens  are  a  modification  of  the  Briart  screen, 
arranged  so  that  the  bars  only  move  up  and  down  half  as  much  as 
they  move  forward.  With  this  construction  the  coal,  although  fed 
forward  with  rapidity,  is  not  thrown  up  and  down  so  much.  The 
gyrating  screens  were  designed  by  Mr.  Ooxe,  and  have  been  previously 
described. 

The  rolls  employed  for  breaking  the  coal  differ  in  one  point  from 
those  generally  adopted.  The  difference  is  in  the  form  of  the  teeth. 
The  rolls  used  are  known  as  corrugated  rolls,  and  the  teeth  are  con- 
tinuous from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  are  no  points.  The  end 
of  the  tooth  is  slightly  rounded,  and  the  part  doing  the  work  is  cast 
in  chills,  so  as  to  give  greater  endurance.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
type  of  roll  breaks  a  lump  of  coal  into  two  pieces  of  nearly  the  same 
size,  while  with  rolls  of  ordinary  construction  the  pointed  teeth  break 
the  coal  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  stroke  of  a  pick  would  do ; 
that  is,  the  lines  of  fracture  radiate  approximately  from  the  point 
where  the  tooth  strikes  the  lump  of  coal.     Experience  has  also  shown 
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that  separate  rolls  should  be  employed  to  break  the  coal  into  different 
sizes,  as  although  all  sizes  below  the  size  which  is*  being  broken  are 
always  made,  yet  the  most  economical  method  is  to  break  any  size 
as  nearly  as  possible  into  the  size  immediately  below  it.  In  other 
words,  it  is  more  economical  to  break  ''lump''  into  ''steamer,"  then 
break  "  steamer  "  as  far  as  possible  into  "  broken,"  the  "  broken  ^  into 
"egg^"  and  so  on;  of  course,  at  each  time  eliminating  all  the  coal 
below  the  size  that  you  wish  to  break,  before  passing  that  size  through 
the  rolls. 

Automatic  shale-pickers  are  used  in  some  parts  of  the  establish- 
ment. They  depend  for  their  action  on  the  fact  that  while  the  coal 
generally  breaks  into  cubical  masses,  the  pieces  of  shale  of  the  same 
length  and  width  are  of  much  less  thickness.  Hence,  if  a  quantity 
of  shale  and  coal  which  has  been  passed  through  a  screen  and  properly 
sized,  the  shale,  if  placed  edgewise,  would  drop  through  a  slit  over 
which  the  coal  would  pass. 

COAL  WASHING*. — Below  a  certain  size  it  is  impossible  to 
pick  out  the  dirt  mixed  with  coal,  and  recourse  has  to  be  made  to 
washing,  for  which  a  large  variety  of  machines  have  been  designed. 
Their  principle  and  action  are  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  em- 
ployed for  ore  dressing,  but  here  it  is  the  lighter  material  that  is 
valuable.  The  theory  of  the  subject  is  that  bodies  of  different  specific 
gravities  fall  through  water  at  different  velocities,  the  heavier  more 
quickly  than  the  lighter — that  is  to  say,  if  both  pieces  are  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size;  because  it  is  obvious  that  a  larger  piece  of 
a  lighter  material  meets  with  as  much  resistance  in  passing  through 
water  as  a  small  piece  of  a  heavier  material.  For  such  reason  a  pre- 
liminary sizing  should  always  take  place  before  washing. 

Sizing  Apparatus. — The  small  coal  which  passes  through  the 
last  screen  is  generally  further  subdivided,  either  by  means  of  revolv- 
ing sieves  or  trommels  or  reciprocating  tables.  The  latter,  perhaps, 
do  the  work  better,  but  are  not  so  convenient,  as  water  cannot  be 
employed ;  with  trommels  a  stream  of  water  is  introduced  and 
materially  assists  the  operation.  The  disadvantage  of  a  trommel 
having  a  mesh  of  varying  size  is  that  all  the  material  has  to  pass 
over  that  part  of  the  screen  which  has  the  finest  mesh,  and  conse- 
quently the  wear  is  considerable,  but  with  such  a  soft  substance  as 
coal  this  objection  is  not  very  serious.  It  has  been  found  that 
revolving  screens  require  patching  in  the  small  (>in«)  povtions  about 
every  year;  their  general  life  is  somewhere  from  five  to  seven  years, 
except  when  there  is  much  sulphur  present. 

Revolving  screens  are  unsuited  for  separating  sizes  below  \  inch  ; 
and  an  apparatus  which  retains  its  German  name,  ^^  Spitzkcuteriy"  is 
employed.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  pyramidal  boxes,  upon  whose 
sloping  sides  no  material  can  settle.  Each  box  is  larger  than  the 
previous  one.  On  entering  the  first  trough,  the  speed  of  the  water 
containing  the  material  in  suspension  is  checked,  the  particles  of 
larger  size  settle  down  a  little,  and  escape  the  velocity  of  the  current, 
80  that  they  soon  reach  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 

The  number  of  boxes  determines  the  number  of  sizes  made.  A 
stop-cock  is  provided  at  the  bottom  of  each  box,  through  which  the 
deposit  can  be  swept  out  at  any  time  by  opening  the  tap ;  this  device 
avoids  any  necessity  for  interrupting  the  main  flow. 
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Trough  Washers. — The  first  type  of  washer  consisted  of  a  trough, 
provided  with  a  series  of  vertical  stops,  which  prevent  the  coal  and 
dirt  passing  on  (Figs.  653  and  653a).  At  the  point  where  the  coal 
is  washed  the  supplying  channel  is  divided  into  two;  into  each  of 
these  divisions  the  stream  of  unwashed  coal  can  he  directed  at 
pleasure.  As  soon  as  one  trough  is  full,  the  dirty  coal  and  water  is 
directed  into  the  other,  and  a  current  of  clean  water  turned  into 
the  first  trough,  while  at  the  same  time  the  deposits  of  coal  which 
have  accumulated  against  the  stops,  a  a,  are  agitated  by  the  attendants 
with  rakes,  with  the  result  that  the  lighter  coal  is  carried  over  the 
obstruction,  while  the  dirt  (pyrites  principally),  being  of  higher 
specific  gravity,  remains  behind.  The  washed  coal  passes  on  to  an 
inclined  sieve,  where  all  the  water  is  drained  away,  and  thence  by  a 
shoot  into  trucks.  As  soon  as  all  the  coal  is  removed  from  the  wash- 
ing troughs,  a  hole  in  the  bottom  (shown  at  b  6,  in  Fig.  653a)  is  opened 
at  the  lower  end,  the  vertical  stops  are  lifted  out  of  position,  and  the 
accumulations  of  dirt  are  swept  down  and  pass  away  through  the 
hole,  which  is  then  closed  up  again.  The  vertical  stops  are  returned, 
and  as  by  this  time  the  second  trough  contains  a  full  charge  of  un- 
washed coal,  the  stream  of  dirty  coal  and  water  is  diverted  into  the 
first  trough,  and  a  similar  series  of 
operations  to  those  just  described 
carried  on  in  the  second  channel. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  lar^e 
amount  of  labour  is  required.  To 
reduce  this  charge,  mechanically 
moved    rakes    are    employed,    the 


^= 


Figs.  653  and  653a. 


Fig.  654. 


best  form  of  which  are  those  raking  backwards,  not  forwards,  or  the 
unwashed  material  is  likely  to  be  pushed  over  the  dam.  The  amount 
of  water  required  is  also  very  great,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  that  can 
be  treated  is  limited.  Although  the  cost  of  working  is  large,  yet 
upkeep  and  first  cost  are  very  low,  and  it  appears  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  a  trough  washer  gives  as  ffood  results  as  any  other  form. 

Bobinson's  Washer. — This  well-known  machine  consists  of  an 
inverted  truncated  cone,  with  a  diameter  at  the  top  about  four  times 
that  of  its  diameter  at  the  bottom  (Fig.  654).  At  the  base  of 
the  oone  is  fitted  a  water-jacket,  a  b,  into  which  water  under 
pressure  can  be  brought  so  as  to  pass  into  the  machine  through 
a  series  of  perforations  placed  all  round  the  cone,  the  diameter  of 
these  holes  being  generally  about  ^  inch.  Still  lower  is  a  cylindrical 
chamber,  c,  controlled  by  two  slides,  d  and  e,  movable  by  the  levers 
as  shown.     A  strong  shaft,  /,  is  fixed  vertically,  exactly  in  the  centre 
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of  the  cone,  and  to  it,  through  the  medium  of  a  cast-iron  crosshead, 
are  bolted  four  arms,  two  of  which  are  shown  at  g  and  h.  Each  of 
these  arms  carries  three  iron  bars,  i  t,  projecting  downwards  and 
curved  round  at  their  lower  extremity,  in  order  to  work  close  against 
the  sides  of  the  cone.  The  central  vertical  shaft  terminates  in  four 
arms,  h.     Rotation  is  effected  by  bevel  gearing. 

The  principle  of  this  machine  is  the  one  common  to  all  current 
classifiers — viz.,  that  if  two  equal-sized  particles  of  different  specific 
gravities  are  allowed  to  drop  through  a  stream  of  water,  by  regulating 
the  velocity  of  the  water  it  can  be  arranged  that  the  particles  of 
highest  specific  gravity  shall  continue  to  fall,  while  the  lighter  ones 
are  driven  upwards.  Within  certain  limits,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  particles  treated  should  be  all  of  the  same  size,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that,  unless  some  preliminary  sizing  takes  place,  there 
is  a  danger  of  either  coal  passing  away  with  the  water,  or  dirt 
being  carried  up  with  the  coal,  both  of  which  results  are  unpro- 
fitable and  undesirable. 

The  actual  operation  of  washing  is  conducted  in  the  following 
manner  : — Ooal  is  introduced  at  the  top  of  the  cone  and  falls  into  the 
water,  and  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  agitation  by  the  revolving 
arms.  Situated  some  distance 
above  the  machine  is  a  cis- 
tera,  firom  which  water  under 
pressure  is  brought  and  in- 
troduced into  the  base  of  the 
cone  through  the  pipes  a  and 
5,  the  regular  distribution 
being  effected  by  the  holes  in 
the  plates  already  alluded  to. 
The  water-pressure  is  so  re- 
gulated that  it  is  sufficient  to 
lift  up  all  the  particles  of  coal 
and  carry  them  over  the  top  of 
the  cone,  while  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  force  up  the  dirt,  which  falls  downwards  and  accumulates 
in  the  base  of  the  cone.  Its  removal  is  effected  by  the  two  sliding 
doors.  As  a  rule,  e  is  closed.  When  the  space  between  t  and  d  is 
full,  d  is  closed  and  e  opened,  and  the  dirt  discharged.  The  washed 
coal,  after  passing  away  at  the  top,  is  received  on  a  perforated  plate, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  water  drains  away. 

The  success  of  this  machine  depends  to  a  very  great  measure  on 
the  carefulness  and  attention  of  the  attendants.  The  chief  points  are 
the  time  given  to  flushing,  and  the  regulation  of  the  discharge  of  the 
dirt.  The  machine  is  compact  and  occupies  little  space;  it  is  also 
strongly  constructed  and  is  not  liable  to  break  down. 

Copp^e  Machine. — A  great  many  of  the  very  largest  washing 
establishments  are  fitted  either  with  the  Copp^e  or  Luhrig  machines, 
both  of  which  are  indentical  except  in  small  details.  Two  different 
machines  are  used,  one  for  washing  the  coal  from  |  inch  upwards, 
called  the  *^nuts  washer,''  and  the  other  called  the  "felspar  machine  " 
for  washing  coal  of  sizes  from  |  inch  down  to  powder. 

The  nuts  machine  (Fig.  655)  is  of  the  ordinary  continuous  jig 


Fig.  655. 
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type,  and  consists  of  two  compartments,  a  and  h,  in  one  of  which  the 
piston  works,  while  the  other  is  provided  with  a  perforated  strainer, 
slightly  inclined  from  front  to  back.  The  piston,  p,  receives  an  up-and- 
down  motion  bj  being  connected  to  cranks  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  and 
the  amount  of  this  throw  can  be  varied  from  i|  to  4  inches.  An 
opening,  to,  runs  along  the  front  of  the  washing  compartment,  and 
through  this  clean  coal  continuously  passes  awaj.  The  shale  is  dis- 
charged through  a  small  cylindrical  compartment,  d,  connected  to 
the  side  of  the  casing,  but  which  starts  above  the  level  of  the  strainer, 
leaving  a  free  space  between  the  strainer  and  the  lowest  end  of  the 
compartment  of  about  3  inches.  It  is  open  at  both  ends  and  com- 
municates with  the  outside  of  the  machine  through  the  opening,  r. 
It  is  provided  with  a  sliding  door  which  regulates  the  discharge  of 
the  shale. 

When  the  unwashed  coal  is  introduced  into  the  machine  and  the 
piston  descends,  it  drives  water  into  the  compartment,  by  and  lifts  the 
bed  of  the  material  resting  on  the  strainer.  On  the  return  stroke, 
the  heavier  dirt  falls  faster  than  the  lighter  coal,  while  in  the  upstroke 


Fig,  656, 


Fig.  657. 


the  lighter  coal  is  lifted  farther  than  the  heavier  dirt ;  the  result  i% 
that  the  two  substances  separate  into  layers,  the  coal  being,  of  course^ 
the  highest. 

The  felspar  washer  is  of  similar  construction,  but  differs  materially 
in  its  method  of  working.  It  consists  of  a  box,  divided  into  two 
compartments  by  a  longitudinal  partition,  in  one  of  which  the  piston 
works  as  before  (Figs.  656  and  657).  It  is  also  generally  divided 
into  two  or  sometimes  three  compartments  in  the  direction  of  ita 
length,  each  communicating  with  the  other  by  openings,  0,  along  the 
side,  and  through  these  the  washed  coal  passes  away.  In  the  nuts 
washer,  the  holes  through  the  sieve  are  smaller  than  the  size  of  the 
material  being  treated,  and  consequently  no  discharge  takes  place 
through  them.  In  the  felspar  machine,  they  are  larger  than  the 
material,  and  the  dirt  passes  through  the  sieve  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  apparatus.  Three  sieves  are  generally  employeit.  The  dirty 
coal  is  introduced  at  one  end  and  gradually  passes  down  over  the 
remaining  gratings,  the  clean  material  being  finally  discharged  at  the 
opposite  end. 

The  chief  peculiarity  is  the  introduction  of  a  layer  of  felspar, 
from  2  to  3  inches  thick,  on  each  sieve,  whose  specific  gravity 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  material  to  be  concentrated,  and  yet  less 
than  that  of  the  gangue.     The  sizes  of  the  particles  of  this  bed  are 
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larger  than  the  holes  in  the  sieve.  The  whole  framework  of  the 
machine  is  filled  with  water  up  to  the  level  of  each  sieve,  and  as  the 
pistons  work  up  and  down,  a  volume  of  water  is  forced  through  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  each  sieve,  lifting  the  bed  and  the  layer  of 
material  on  it,  and  then  allowing  the  whole  to  fall  a^ain  on  the 
return  stroke.  The  lighter  coal  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  heavier 
dirt  gradually  finds  its  way  through  the  bed  of  felspar,  when  it  falls 
into  the  bottom  of  the  compartment  to  be  removed  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  essential  for  thorough  cleaning  that  the  size  of  the  felspar  should 
be  as  small  as  allowable,  and  that  the  particles  of  mineral  forming 
the  bed  should  be  of  convenient  density,  have  well  defined  rectilinear 
angles,  and  be  of  great  durability  to  resist  wear  and  tear.  A  point 
of  considerable  importance  is  the  proper  regulation  of  the  delivery  of 
water,  which  is  controlled  by  a  tap;  upon  this  depends  the  progress 
of  the  material  and  the  time  it  is  opei;^ted  upon. 

For  very  dirty  coal,  perhaps 

no    machine    does    its    work    so    ^^^h^^j.      i ^^Zs"! 

efficiently  as  this ;  indeed,  every-      ^'^  t^  ^^,  ^^ 
one  gives  it  the  character  of  i-e-  ^  -/-  - '  -./«-4sx 

moving   dirt.       It   is,   however,  \     /\  ^   /\ 

expensive  in  the  first  cost,  but  \^  iZZTZ^-     ^a\&Bw 

requires  little  attention.     Much  ^\       V'^tuT'] 

depends  upon  the  percentage  of  ^""vH  %r««£am^  h 

dirt   originally   present    in    the  \  *  if"  ^^^ 

coal.     If  it  is   small,  and,   say,  '"A&ta^^n^. 

one-half  of  it  is  removed,  the  coke  pjg,  6^8. 

from  the  resulting  product  is  a 

fair  one ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  dirt  amounts  to  from  15  to  30 
per  cent^  and  only  3  to  10  per  cent,  is  taken  away,  the  coke  is  very 
bad.  With  a  dirty  coal,  probably  it  is  best  to  use  machines  of  this 
type. 

Fig.  658  gives  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  a  washery  in 
South  Wales  treating  about  200  tons  per  day.  The  fine  coal  from 
the  screens  (bars  i  inch  apart)  is  raised  by  a  bucket-elevator  and 
delivered  into  a  revolving  screen,  and  separated  into  three  portions : 
(i)  the  large,  which  passes  over  and  goes  to  a  **nuts"  washer;  (2)  a 
size  between  |  and  f  inch,  also  treated  in  a  "nuts"  washer;  (3)  the 
size  below  f  inch,  which  is  carried  off  by  a  stream  of  water  and 
delivered  into  a  second  revolving  screen,  having  perforations  \  inch 
diameter.  Two  sizes  are  made  here — (i)  |  inch  to  \  inch ;  and  (2) 
\  inch  to  nothing.     These  are  washed  separately  and  then  re-united. 

The  nuts  washers  are  situated  a  floor  above  the  felspar  machines, 
and  all  the  coal  from  them  after  washing  is  delivered  on  to  a  pair  of 
rolls  and  crushed,  and  is  afterwards  mixed  with  the  washed  coal  from 
the  felspar  machines,  the  whole  being  raised  by  a  bucket-elevator,  and 
then  carried  by  a  revolving  screw  and  stored  in  four  bunkers,  each 
holding  about  40  tons.  Each  one  is  filled  consecutively,  and  the 
discharge  is  so  arranged  that  the  coal  stands  in  each  as  long  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  water  may  drain  away* 

One  small  engine,  about  15  inches  cylinder  by  3  feet  stroke,  does 
all  the  work,  and  there  are  only  two  men  employed  in  the  building — 
viz.,  an  engineman  who  looks  after  the  machinery  on  the  first  floor 
(engine,  felspar  washers,  and  pump),  and  an  attendant  who  looks  after 
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the  'Gnats'*  machines  and  regulates  the  discharge  into  the  hunkers.  In 
addition,  one  man  is  employed  outside  to  see  that  the  slack  is  heing 
delivered  all  right  from  the  screens.  The  cost  of  an  entire  installa- 
tion for  washing  200  tons  per  day  would  he  from  £2000  to  £2500. 
Ahout  1000  gallons  of  water  are  lost  per  hour,  this  heing,  say,  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  used,  and  the  life  of  a  plant  is  variable, 
depending  in  a  great  measure  in  the  way  it  is  looked  afber.  In 
bad  cases  it  may  be  five  years,  in  good,  fifteen  years. 

Baum  Machine. — The  principal  feature  of  this  machine  is  the 
use  of  compressed  air  at  a  pressure  of  from  1*5  to  2  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  which  is  alternately  sent  into  and  exhausted  from  the  water- 
box,  for  producing  the  oscillation  of  the  water  up  and  down,  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  reciprocating  piston.  The  compressed  air  is  controlled 
by  a  valve,  a  (Fig.  659),  and  enters  the  water  chamber,  6,  through  a 

«  piston  valve,  c,  driven  by  an  eccen- 
tric and  link,  d.  Holes,  e,  through 
the  piston  cylinder  are  provided  for 
the  exhaust  air.  The  coal  to  be 
treated  is  admitted  at  /,  and  in 
some  cases  a  valve,  g,  is  employed 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  water,  al- 
though as  a  rule  the  coal  is  brought 
to  the  washers  down  gently  inclined 
channels  by  a  small  current  of  water, 
and  in  such  cases  the  valve,  ^,  is 
dispensed  with.  The  cleaned  coal 
passes  away  over  the  bridge,  h,  while 
the  shale  is  removed  through  two 
sliding  doors,  t,  controlled  by 
handles,  as  illustrated,  and  falls 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  box 
from  whence  it  is  carried  away  by 
the  spiral  conveyor,  I.  Neither  in 
the  coarse  nor  in  the  fine  jiggers  is 
any  felspar  bed  employed.  In  the 
former  machines  the  valve  makes 
from  50  to  70  strokes  per  minute,  and  in  the  fine  jiggers  from  75  to 
no  strokes  per  minute. 

It  is  claimed*  that,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  advantages  of 
absence  of  noise  and  shocks  and  diminished  driving  power  required 
with  this  machine,  it  possesses  a  superiority  over  piston  jiggers  in  the 
fact  that  the  rise  of  the  water  is  practically  accelerated  during  the 
whole  of  the  stroke,  so  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  stroke  is 
effective  for  causing  separation,  and  that  while  the  suction  action 
which  takes  place  during  a  portion  of  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston 
in  ordinary  jigging  machines  has  a  tendency  to  set  the  bed  in  a 
compact  mass  and  prevent  separation,  no  such  action  follows  in  this 
machine.  Indeed,  it  is  said  to  be  so  effective  in  this  respect  that  the. 
fine  jigging  machines  can  be  worked  without  allowing  the  coal  to  rest 
on  the  sieve  at  all,  passing  indeed  through  the  jigger  the  whole  time 
in  a  floating  condition. 

Conclusion 8. — The  relative  advantages  of  coal  washing  have  been 


Fig.  659. 


*  Fed.  Inst. ,  vii. ,  1 59. 
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fully  considered  Id  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  de  Soldenhoff*  and  in  the 
discussion  which  followed.  The  interesting  point  is  the  absolute 
cost  of  washed  coal,  after  charging  the  cost  of  the  unwashed  coal 
delivered  to  the  machine.  For  example,  a  certain  number  of  tons  of 
coal  are  delivered  to  a  washing  machine,  which  if  not  washed  would 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  be  sold  for  a  certain  sum  per  ton, 
the  impurities  contained  in  them  being  weighed  with  the  coal.  During 
the  process  of  washing  the  greater  part  of  these  impurities  is  removed, 
and  the  resulting  product  weighs  considerably  less  (at  Dowlais  4697 
tons  of  unwashed  produced  3433  tons  of  clean  coal,  the  remainder 
was  dirt  and  loss  in  washing  ;  the  latter  amounting  to  2*72  per  cent, 
on  the  4697  tons,  or  3*59  per  cent,  on  the  3433  tons).  So  many  tons 
are  actually  lost  which  could  have  been  sold  at  the  market  rate,  and 
these  represent  a  certain  sum  of  money  which,  being  divided  by  the 
number  of  tons  of  uxiahed  coal  recovered,  gives  a  certain  amount 
which  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  washing. 

As  the  value  of  the  unwashed  coal  increases,  so  does  this  charge, 
and  a  point  may  easily  be  reached  where  it  neutralises  the  increased 
value  of  the  washed  product^  especially  if  the  coal  is  sold,  not  coked. 
In  the  latter  case  (coking)  the  advantages  of  producing  coke  with 
little  ash  are  great,  less  flux  is  required  for  the  furnace,  and  less  slag 
is  produced  and  also  less  coal  has  to  be  handled.  Washing  might 
easily  make  an  uncokable  coal  into  a  cokable  one;  as  a  very  impure 
coal,  although  a  caking  one,  may,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  ash  in 
the  coke,  be  unsaleable. 

There  is  another  point  which  must  be  specially  noted :  the  same 
water  must  not  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  washing,  without 
some  efficient  filtering  arrangement,  or  the  lustre  of  the  coke  will  be 
completely  lost.  At  Earnock  Colliery,  Lanarkshire,  the  water  is 
pumped  on  to  the  top  of  the  dirt-heap,  and  allowed  to  percolate 
through  it  before  being  used  again.  Settling  tanks  do  not  entirely 
remove  the  difficulty. 

Dry  Coal  Cleaning. — Messrs.  Basiaux  and  Leonard!  describe 
an  apparatus  for  cleaning  coal  by  means  of  an  air  blast  at  Rhein- 
Preussen  Colliery,  Germany.  The  coal  is  first  separated  by  a  trommel 
into  five  sizes  the  largest  of  which,  t  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  goes 
direct  to  the  coke  ovens ;  the  others  pass  each  to  a  separate  cleaner, 
where  the  coal  is  spread  out  in  a  trough  about  6  feet  9  inches  long  by 
2  feet  broad,  divided  by  a  horizontal  perforated  plate  into  an  upper 
and  lower  chamber.  One  end  of  the  trough  is  in  communication  with 
the  air  blast,  the  other  with  the  cleaned  coal  dust-chamber,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a  sloping  screen,  the  bottom  end 
communicating  with  a  hopper  placed  below  the  trough.  In  the 
lower  compartment  of  the  trough  is  an  endless  belt^  which  carries 
the  coal  to  be  cleaned  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  air  blast. 

The  air  blast  blows  the  pure  coal-dust  through  the  screen,  and  the 
larger  coal  against  the  screen,  down  which  it  slides  into  a  hopper, 
while  the  stones,  too  heavy  to  be  affected  by  the  blast,  are  carried 
forward  by  the  endless  band  into  another  hopper. 

The  clean  coal  gave  7  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  the  stones  (high)  45 
per  cent,  of  coal.  The  cost  of  cleaning  (exclusive  of  interest  and 
depreciation  of  capital)  was  given  at  o'79d.  per  ton. 

*  80.  Wales  Inst,,  xiv.,  88.  fRev,  Univ,  (2«  S4rie),  ix.,  135. 
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An  air  blast  has  been  successfully  used  at  several  collieries  as  an 
adjunct  to  wet  cleaning.  The  small  coal  is  first  subjected  to  the 
action  of  an  air  current  in  order  to  drive  off  the  very  fine  dust  which 
otherwise  acts  prejudicially  during  the  subsequent  washing.  At  La 
Grange  Pit,  Anzin,*  about  12  tons  per  hour  of  fine  coal  up  to  0*20 
inch  is  brought  by  a  spiral  conveyor  and  dropped  down  in  a  sheet  on 
to  a  short  table  set  at  an  angle  of  45*,  where  it  is  acted  upon  by  a  thin 
but  wide  horizontal  air  blast  having  a  speed  of  about  87  feet  per 
second.  The  lighter  dust  is  blown  over  the  edge  of  the  shutter 
while  the  larger  pieces  fall  down  and  pass  away  to  the  water  classifier. 

Briquettes. — A  great  part  of  the  small  coal  produced  at  numerous 
collieries  is  unsuitable  for  coking,  and  can,  in  many  instances,  only  be 
utilised  by  compressing  it  into  blocks  of  patent  fuel  called  briquettes. 
The  grains  of  coal  possess  no  adhesive  power,  and  consequently  some 
agglomerating  material  has  to  be  mixed  with  them  before  they  are 
introduced  into  the  press.  Numerous  substances  have  been  suggested, 
but  all  have  given  way  to  artificial  pitch  which  is  the  solid  residue 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  The  consistency  of  the 
coal-tar  pitch  is  of  importance ;  it  must  be  hard  enough  to  be  broken 
and  powdered  easily,  but  soft  enough  to  become  pasty  when  subjected 
to  steam  heat. 

While  the  grains  of  coal  must  not  be  too  small  or  they  require  an 
excessive  amount  of  pitch,  they  must  not  be  large,  and  consequently 
it  is  usual  to  first  pass  the  coal  through  a  disintegrator  where  it  is 
broken  up  into  grains  the  size  of  coarse  gunpowder.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  finer  particles  is  advantageous  as  these  fill  in  the  interstices 
between  the  larger  grains  and  produce  a  more  homogeneous  briquette. 
In  Great  Britain  washed  coal  is  rarely  employed,  but  the  opposite 
condition  of  affairs  exists  throughout  Europe,  and  is  responsible  for  a 
distinct  difference  in  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  paste  before 
it  reaches  the  press,  as  almost  invariably  in  the  latter  cases  the 
crushed  coal  is  passed  through  some  form  of  drying  furnace  before 
going  to  the  pug  mill  of  the  compression  machine,  which  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  done  in  Great  Britain.  Although  the  expense  of  operating 
such  a  furnace  apparently  increases  the  cost  of  production,  it  has 
been  found  that  dried  coal  requires  less  pitch  for  agglomeration  than 
the  undried  mineral,  and  that  the  redaction  inmost  in  this  item  more 
than  compensates  for  the  expense  of  working  the  furnace. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  briquettes  is  dependent  on  certain 
economical  considerations.  For  manufacturing  purposes  the  rect- 
angular form  is  usually  employed,  the  blocks  varying  in  weight  from 
8  to  20  lbs.  Large  blocks  are  apt  to  be  less  solid  in  the  interior  than 
on  the  outside,  while  the  labour  cost  of  preparing  the  smaller 
blocks  will  obviously  be  greater  than  that  of  the  larger  ones.  Un- 
doubtedly the  uncompromising  shape  of  the  briquettes  manufactured 
in  Britain  has  prevented  their  use  for  domestic  purposes.  In  Europe 
every  shape  is  made  varying  from  an  ordinary  brick  to  ovoidal  per- 
forated bullets  about  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg.  The  former  are  often 
perforated  and  the  blocks  frequently  grooved  so  that  they  may 
readily  be  broken  into  smaller  pieces  more  suitable  than  the  larger 
ones  for  domestic  fires.  Large  quantities  are  made  every  year,  and 
the  demand  is  increasing.  The  only  objection  against  them  is  the 
*  Ann,  des  Mines  (9*  S^rie),  xi*,  125. 
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rather  denBe  and  nasty  smoke  produoed  on  burning,  but  this  can  be 
kept  down  to  reasonable  limits  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  pitch 
to  the  minimum  consistent  with  proper  cohesion. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  presses  are  employed ;  in  one  the  briquette 
is  subjected  to  compression  on  both  sides,  while  in  the  other  type 
compreasioa  only  takes  place  on  one  aide.  Theoretically ,  the  former 
must  produce  a  briquette  of  more  equal  density  on  both  sidea  than 
the  latter^  Uut  it  has  been  stated  on  good  atithority*  that  the  difference 
is  more  ima£,anarj  than  real.  Single  compression  tyachines  possess 
one  advantage  over  those  employing  double  compression^  in  tlae  fact 
that  f'ach  mould  may  be  arninged  to  carry  a  compression  |>iston  with 
it,  so  that  accuracy  t»f  movement  in  the  table  is  not  essential.  This 
accuracy  is  difficult  to  obtjiin,  and  any  deviation  from  it  is  liable  to 
result  in  a  serious  accident  with  tlie  double  compression  macliines 
as  the  pistons  have  to  enter  the  moulds.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  double 
compression'  is  considered  such  an  advantaii;e  throughout  Europe, 
where  the  manufacture  of  briquettes  has  jirobably  reached  a  degree 
of  excellency  un approached  elsewhere,  that  it  is  employed  in  the 
majority  of  instances. 


Fig.  660. 

Before  tbe  mixture  of  coal  and  pitch  enters  tbe  moulds  of  the 
press  it  is  invariably  paKsed  through  a  vertical  pug  mill  some  3  to 
3i  feet  in  diameter  and  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  heated  until  it  is 
quite  pasty.  The  mill  coniains  revolvin^r  arms  which  turn  over  the 
paste  and  force  it  downwards,  and  may  be  heated  either  by  a  atesm 
jacket  or  have  steam  injected  directly  into  it.  In  either  case  the 
steam  should  be  superheated  or  large  quantities  will  be  needed, 
while,  in  addition,  if  the  steam  is  not  superheated,  and  is  injected 
directly  into  the  pug  mill,  the  condensation  is  so  large  that  the 
resulting  briquettes  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  moisture.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  certain  amount  of  water  should  be  present  when 
compression  takes  place  in  the  moulds  to  serve  as  a  lubricant 
between  the  particles  of  coal  and  to  enable  them  to  slide  easily  on  one 
*  Inj*i,  CE^i  cxviiL,  239. 
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another.  Unless  the  coal  is  preylouslj  heated  in  a  drying  furnace 
too  much  steam  would  be  required  to  properly  heat  the  pug  mill 
by  steam  jacketing  it,  and  consequently  direct  injection  is  more 
economical. 

A  typical  British  artificial  fuel  plant  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  660. 
The  small  coal  is  tipped  from  waggons  into  the  pit,  A,  and  is  raised 
by  the  bucket  elevator,  G,  to  the  distributor,  F,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
a  definite  quantity  of  pitch  which  has  been  placed  by  hand  in  the 
mill,  I,  roughly  crushed  there,  and  afterwards  raised  by  the  elevator 
H.  The  pitch  is  not  ground  small  in  the  mill,  I,  but  is  only  broken 
into  fragments  of  such  a  size  that  they  will  readily  pass  through  the 
distributor,  F,  which  consists  of  a  fluted  roller  with  unequal  openings 
working  in  a  case.  Definite  proportions  of  coal  and  pitch,  which 
can  be  easily  altered  to  suit  the  conditions,  are  thus  delivered 
into  the  shoot  leading  to  the  disintegrator,  £,  where  both  grinding 
and  intimate  mixing  take  place.  The  ground  mixture  is  raised  by 
the  bucket  elevator,  D,  and  delivered  into  the  pug  mill,  B,  into  which 


iffe^''^- 
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Fig.  661. 


Fig.  662. 


steam  is  blown  through  three  nozzles.  The  mass  after  being  thoroughly 
heated  falls  on  to  the  revolving  plate  of  the  press,  C,  and  is  made  into 
briquettes.  The  mill  manufactured  by  the  Uskside  Engineering  Co. 
for  roughly  grinding  the  pitch  is  shown  in  Fig.  661,  and  consists  of 
a  cone  revolving  in  a  conical  casing,  the  former  being  driven  through 
bevel  gearing  and  belt  pulleys,  G.  The  upper  part  of  the  mill  is 
lined  with  coarse  teeth,  £,  cast  on,  while  the  lower  part  consists  of 
fine  hard  steel  teeth,  C,  which  are  renewable  when  worn.  The 
degree  of  coarseness  obtained  can  be  varied  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  central  cone  by  means  of  the  lever,  F,  at  the  bottom.  The  pitch 
is  fed  in  by  hand  at  A. 

The  fuel  press  designed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Stevens  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  662.  The  pasty  mixture  of  coal  and  pitch  passes  from  the  pug 
mill  into  the  feeding  pan  of  the  machine,  and  is  forced  into  the 
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moulds,  a,  which  are  cast  in  a  circle  round  the  die  table.  Each  mould 
is  fitted  with  a  compression  piston,  6,  and  when  a  full  mould  reaches 
the  position  shown  steam  is  automatically  admitted  beneath  the 
piston  in  the  cylinder,  c.  This  is  connected  through  the  piston-rod 
with  a  lever,  d,  on  which  the  pistons,  6,  rest ;  these  are  consequently 
raised,  and  the  paste  is  forced  against  the  pressure  plate,  0,  thus  form- 
ing the  briquette.  The  table  continuefi  Its  travel,  one  mould  at  a 
time,  and  the  compression  piatona  moving  up  an  inclined  plrtne 
gradually  lift  the  briquette  out  of  the  incmid  in  about  nne  quarti^r 
of  a  revolution,  and  deposit  it  on  the  surface  of  the  table  from  whence 
it  is  moved  by  a  scoop. 

A  typical  Fn-nch  plant  as  constructed  by  Messrs.  Ei^trix  (t  Co. 
is  shown  in  Fig.  663.  Tke  washed  coal  which  has  been  allowed  to 
drain  for  thirty-six  hours  is  tipped  into  the  pit,  a,  raised  by  the  bucket 
elevator,  6,  and  carried  by  the  spiral  conveyor^  fi,  to  the  centre  of  the 
drying  furnace,  d,  from  which,  after  treatment,  it  is  discharged  into 


^yg.  663. 

the  spiral  conveyor,  e.  At  this  point  it  is  mixed  with  a  defiuite  pro- 
port  ion  of  pitch,  usually  about  S  per  cent.  The  pitch  is  first  broken 
by  a  pair  of  toothed  rolls  haviivg  projecting  teeth,  those  of  one  roll 
fitting  between  those  of  the  other,  and  then  passed  to  a  Oarr*s  dis- 
integrator which  breAks  it  up  into  the  siize  of  coarse  sand.  It  is 
afterwards  lifted  by  the  bucket  elevator,,/,  on  to  the  carrying  belt,  ^, 
which  drops  it  down  a  shoot  into  the  small  conveyor,  h.  By  properly 
pruportionisin^  tho  ^izes  of  the  drivin^^  pulleys,  the  quantity  of  pitch 
delivered  to  tho  conveyor^  c,  can  be  varied  as  desired.  The  luixture  of 
pitch  and  coal  is  then  carried  to  the  pug  mill,  ij  which  is  steam 
jacketed,  and  after  further  heating  ami  mixing  by  revolving  arras,  is 
ied  on  to  the  mould  plate  of  the  machine  and  compressed  into  blocks 
which  are  Hubsequeutly  delivered  on  to  the  carrying  belt,  t,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  waggons.  As  the  coal  is  first  dri^d  in  a  furnace,  the 
briquettes  contain  a  very  small  amount  of  moisture,  and,  in  addition, 
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less  pitch  is  required,  as  the  ooal  is  softened  to  a  certain  extent  bj 
the  heat.  Messrs.  Bi^trix  k  Co.  after  an  experience  of  many  years 
haye  avoided  the  direct  use  of  steam  as  a  heating  medium,  finding 
that  the  presence  of  moisture  should  be  avoided  in  the  manufacture 
of  homogeneous  briquettes. 

The  furnace  is  circular,  with  an  arched  roof  strengthened  by  a 
wrought-iroit  casing.  A  vertical  shaft  (a,  Figs.  664  and  665)  passes 
up  throu^'h  the  furnace,  and  through  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  6,  in  the 
roof  which  carries  the  top  bracket  for  the  shaft.  This  shaft  after 
passing  through  the  floor  is  supported  by  an  adjustable  footstep,  and 

has  keyed  on  it  near  the 
bottom  a  bevel  wheel 
driven  at  such  a  speed  as 
keeps  the  briquette  press 
fully  supplied.  The  table, 
c,  is  fixed  to  the  shaft,  and 
above  it  are  fixed  the 
knives,  d^  which  direct  the 
coal  fed  in  by  the  conveyor 
at  the  point,  as  previously 
described.  The  gases  from 
the  furnace,  e,  first  pass 
over  the  coal  on  the  table, 
then  down  two  side  flues, 
/^  in  the  walls  of  the 
oven,  and  return  beneath 
the  table  to  the  flue,  ^,  and 
chimney.  There  ai*e  six 
openings  in  the  walls  of 
the  chamber,  through  four 
of  which  are  inserted  radial 
arms,  A,  t,  A;,  and  l^  supported 
at  their  inner  ends  by  the 
cylinder,  6,  and  carrying 
rakes  which  continually 
turn  over  the  ooal  and 
spread  it  over  the  table. 
The  fifth  opening  carries 
two  bars,  n»  and  n,  one 
fixed  and  the  other  mov- 
able, connected  by  a  series 
of  scrapers,  the  inclination 
of  which  can  be  varied  by 
turning  the  handle  attached  to  n.  In  this  way  the  coal  is  guided 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  as  the  inclination  at  which  the 
scrapers  are  set  determines  the  lengtli  of  time  that  the  coal  remains 
on  the  table  ;  it  is  finally  swept  ofi*  through  the  sixth  opening  into 
the  conveyor,  o.  The  usual  speed  of  the  table  is  from  three  to  four 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  coal  generally  remains  in  the  furnace 
from  three  to  seven  minutes,  average  five  minutes ;  it  has  7  to  8  per 
cent,  of  moisture  on  entering,  and  leaves  with  about  ^  per  cent.  The 
temperature  varies  from  loo**  0.  to  200*  C,  but  as  considerable 
quantities  of  steam  are  generated  and  the  coal  is  being  continually 


Figs.  664  and  665. 
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turned  over,  it  neither  ignites  nor  loses  its  gases.  The  furnace  is 
continuous  in  its  action  and  only  requires  the  services  of  one 
attendant. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Bi^trix  press  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
666,  and  a  cross  section  in 
Fig.  667,  the  same  reference 
letters  being  employed  in 
both  instances.  The  mixers 
in  the  pug  mill,  6,  are  driven 
bj  gearing,  c,  and  the  paste 
passes  down  into  the  feed  pan, 
6,  which  extends  over  the  re- 
volving disc,  d.  As  this  plate 
is  horizontal  and  has  three  of 
its  moulds  exposed  to  the 
feed  scrapers  at  one  time,  it 
is  always  properly  charged. 
It  is  provided  with  a  series 
of  short  roller  pegs,  /,  pro- 
jecting downwards,  which 
engage  with  a  cam  groove,  g, 
on  the  shaft,  A,  driven  by  a 
cogwheel,  t.  This  cogwheel 
is  driven  by  a  pinion  in  the 
centre  of  the  machine  which 
also  gears  into  a  second  cog- 
wheel and  gives  motion  to 
the  shaft,  h\  on  the  right-hand 
side.  In  this  way  the  plate 
is  turned,  and  at  each  turn 
locked  in  position  while  the 
presses  enter  the  die,  motion 
only  taking  place  when  the 
plungers  are  out  of  the 
moulds.  Cranks,  k  k\  are 
keyed  on  the  shafts,  h  h\  and 
are  connected  through  the 
rods,  Z,  to  the  twin  lever,  m, 
which  carries  the  upper 
plunger,  n.  This  lever  has  its 
fulcrum  at  o,  on  the  ram  of  a 
hydraulic  cylinder,  ^,  and  the 
cylinder  itself  is  connected 
through  a  link,  />,  to  the  lower 
twin  lever,  r,  carrying  the 
bottom  plunger,  8,  and  having 
its  fulcrum  at  L  When  the 
lever,  m,  is  drawn  down  by 
the  rods,  Ij  the  ^lunger,  n, 
enters  the  mo(iJ(j  *  J  compresses  the  paste  against  the  lower  plunger, 
8y  which  remaij^  ^^tionary  until  the  resialance  of  the  briquette  to 
compression  pt*^  j^s  t^^^^  further  motiou.  A.  reaction  takes  place 
and  the  upper  /  ^e^ ^nen  turns  about  n  as  a  centre,  and  acting  tiirough 
\0<  *^ 


Fig.  666. 


Fig.  667. 
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the  ram  cjlinder,  q,  and  links,  p,  lifta  ap  r  about  /  as  a  falcnun,  and 
causes  $  to  rise,  compressing  the  briquette  on  its  lower  side.  The 
briquettes  are  pushed  oat  of  the  moulds  bj  the  ram, «,  on  to  a  rocking 
Ukttle,  r,  which  tijis  them  on  to  a  traTelling  belt.  The  function  of  the 
hydraulic  cylinder,  9,  is  to  regulate  the  degree  of  pressure  applied  to  the 
briquettes  and  to  prevent  a  breakage  should  any  hard  substance  get 

into  the  press  by  accident.  This 
cylinder  is  supported  by  the 
links,  p^  and  moves  with  the 
lever,  m,  whose  fulcrum,  o,  is 
attadied  to  the  piston-rod  of 
the  cylinder.  This  fulcrum  is 
capable  of  sliding  in  slots,  a, 
and  does  so  whenever  the 
pressure  exceeds  that  at  which 
a  spring  valve  is  set  on  the 
hydraulic  cylinder. 

Of  the  machines  making 
ovoid  shapes,  the  Fourquemberg 
press  seems  to  be  most  in 
favour.  It  consists  of  two 
cylinders  (a  a,  Figs.  668  and 
669;,  in  rolling  contact,  the 
faces  of  each  cylinder  being 
provided  with  recesses  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  those  of 
the  other.  As  the  cylinders 
revolve  through  the  motion 
transmitted  from  the  pulleys,  /  through  the  worms,  r  c\  and  the  worm 
wheels,  dd'y  which  are  keyed  on  the  shafts,  e  e\  carrying  the  cylinders. 
The  receBses  form  closed  moulds  and  compress  the  paste  enclosed  in 
the  cavities.  The  ovoid  blocks  so  formed  pass  down  with  the  revolv- 
ing cylinders  and  are  discharged  at  the  bottom.  As  the  two  worms, 
c  c\  act  in  contrary  directions,  all  pressure  is  taken  off  the  plummer 
blocks;  adjusting  screws,  h  h\  are  provided  for  adjusting  the  shaft 
longitudinally.  The  paste  is  fed  into  the  hopper,  ^,  and  its  descent 
and  distribution  evenly  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  cylinders  is 
assisted  by  radial  arms  attached  to  the  shaft,  A. 
The  cylinders  are  hollow  and  are  heated  by  a 
steam  jet. 

In  another  type  of  machine  two  plates  are 
employed,  the  lower  one  fixed  horizontaUy  and 
the  upper  one  inclined  at  an  angle.  The  hori- 
zontal revolving  plate  on  which  the  paste  is  fed 
is  provided  with  two  rows  of  egg-shaped  cups  (a  a,  Fig.  670),  from 
the  bottom  of  which  project  vertical  spindles.  The  upper  plate  is 
provided  with  two  rows  of  oval  recesses  which  correspond  with  the 
cups  in  the  lower  plate.  The  two  plates  turn  on  shaftis,  h  and  c,  and 
during  the  revolution  approach  each  other,  and  at  this  moment  the 
lower  cups  are  raised  up  by  a  cam  which  pushes  up  the  spindles  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  by  these  means  the  briquettes  are  com- 
pressed. A  little  further  on  the  revolution  the  two  plates  separate  again, 
and  the  cups  being  still  further  raised,  the  briquettes  are  discharged. 


Figs.  668  and  669. 
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The  unavoidable  waste  in  manufacture  is  considerably  larger  with 
ovoid  balls  than  with  rectangular  blocks,  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  spaces  between  the  moulds  on  the  cylinder,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  the  tendency  of  the  balls  to  crumble,  due  to  the  rolling 
action  by  which  they  are  produced.  The  waste  which  varies  from 
4  to  10  per  cent,  can  be  minimised  by  making  the  rollers  of  as 
large  diameters  as  is  reasonable,  by  increasing  the  percentage  of 
pitch  and  moisture  in  the  paste,  and  by  the  careful  and  regular 
feeding  of  the  paste  into  the  machine.  Although  rectangular  blocks 
possess  advantages  due  to  the  ease  of  manufacture  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  be  stored  and  transported,  yet  ovoid  balls  which 
correspond  with  *'  nut  coal "  are  more  useful  in  special  cases.  There 
is  little  or  no  breakage  during  transportation  owing  to  the  absence 
of  sharp  corners,  and  as  they  do  not  require  to  be  broken  before  use 
there  is  uo  waste  from  this  cause.  For  domestic  purposes  they 
are  certainly  more  convenient  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  com- 
bustion is  assisted  by  the  tendency  the  balls  have  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  most  advantageous  position  in  the  fire-grate,  leaving 
numerous  and  regular  passages  between  for  the  circulation  of  air 
and  flame. 

Both  oblong  and  ovoid  briquettes  are  frequently  perforated  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  more  rapid  combustion.  In  the  Bi^trix 
press,  the  upper  piston  is  provided  with  a  series  of  projecting  pins 
which  enter  the  paste  before  compression  begins  and  are  then  held 
stationary  by  springs  during  the  remainder  of  the  movement.  The 
revolving  machines  have  a  comb  suspended  between  the  tangential 
surfaces,  and  each  ball  is  formed  around  a  pin. 

Of  the  many  other  binding  materials  which  have  been  used  as 
a  substitute  for  pitch,  such  as  lime,  treacle,  and  starch,  none  have 
proved  satisfactory  in  practice,  as  the  briquettes  have  a  tendency  to 
soften  and  disintegrate  more  particularly  under  the  action  of  rain. 
More  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  with  the  Yelna  process 
where  petroleum  or  mineral  tar  only  is  used  for  enriching  culm  or 
other  inferior  combustibles,  a  briquette  being  produced  from  such 
material  which  is  claimed  to  possess  a  heating  power  30  per  cent, 
higher  than  good  coal.  Petroleum  residues  are  mixed  with  any  con- 
venient animal  fat,  and  the  whole  saponified  with  soda  to  an  emulsion 
which  is  used  as  a  binding  material,  and  by  this  means  the  culm,  slack, 
or  coal  dust  is  cemented  together.  For  the  rest,  any  type  of  briquette 
machine  can  be  used,  the  only  special  machinery  needed  being  a 
mixing  tub.  These  briquettes  ignite  much  more  quickly  than  coal, 
consequently  time  is  saved  in  getting  up  steam ;  they  are  solid,  keep 
any  length  of  time,  and  there  is  little  smell  and  no  oozing.  The 
quantity  of  the  binder  used  is  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  the  emulsion 
costs  in  Belgium  about  50  shillings  per  ton  or  from  2^  to  5  shillings 
per  ton  of  briquettes.  They  are  said  to  be  non-explosive,  and,  as  a 
test,  24  lbs.  was  put  into  a  retort  at  the  Brussels  Gas  Works  and 
heated  to  1500**  G.;  gasification  took  place  without  any  explosion  or 
accident  whatever. 

The  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  briquettes  has  been 
alluded  to  by  the  Prussian  Steam  Boiler  Association,  and  instances 
given  of  stores  that  have  ignited  spontaneously  after  being  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays  for  a  long  time,  but  competent  authorities  from 
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the  Ruhr  district  dispute  that  view,  and  state  that  although  the 
briquettes  are  hot  (122*  F.)  when  leaving  the  press  they  may  be 
sprinkled  with  water  to  hasten  cooling,  and  can  be  safely  loaded  into 
waggons  and  forwarded  to  their  destination  after  standing  a  few 
hours. 
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holes  wet,  74. 

record  of,  32. 

sinking  by,  132. 
Borings  in  coal,  gas  from,  1 1. 
Bom^t's  drill,  4c. 
Bomhardt^  exploder,  95. 
Boeseyeuse,  100. 
Bowks,  116. 

Bowman's  lubricator,  230. 
Boyd,  R.  N.,  on  boring,  23. 
Brain,  P.,  on  electric  pumping,  382. 
Brakes  for  branches,  257. 

haulage,  239,  257. 

tubs,  467. 

winding,  302,  324. 
Bramwell,  U.,  on  condensers,  313. 
Brancepeth  ColUery,  Durham,  39(S. 
Branches,  haulage  on,  245,  248,  257. 
Brandt's  drill,  70. 
Brattices,  147. 
Breakage  of  chains,  minimising,  249. 


Breaking  down  appliaaoee,  40,  98. 

Breaking  ground,  38. 

Breast  mining,  194. 

Briart,  A.,  on  rail-ffuidee,  291. 

Briart's  pulleys,  24S. 

screens,  474,  482. 
Bricks,  119. 
Bridle  chams,  287. 
Brinsop  Hall  Colliery,  Lancashire,  474, 

Briquettes,  50^. 

BroomhiU    Collieiy,    Northumberland, 

Brough,  B.  BL,  on  surveying,  34. 

Brown  coal,  6. 

Brown,  M.  W.,  on  explosives,  90. 

on  fans,  41a 
Brown's  clip,  263. 
Bucket  pumps,  342. 
Buddie,  introducer  of  panel  working, 

181. 
Bull  engine,  354. 
Bulling  iron,  43. 
Bully  Grenay  Colliery,  177. 
Bulman,  H.  F.,  on  air  vessels,  372. 

on  cost  of  horse  haulage,  234. 

on  method  of  working,  184. 
Burnet's  roller  wedge,  99. 
Bumside's  boring  apparatus,  35. 
Bums'  brake,  302. 
Burt,  A.,  on  workingooal,  21a 
Byer  Moor  Colliery,  Durham,  373. 

Cags  chains,  287. 
Cages,  281. 

safety,  325. 
Caking  coal,  6. 

Callon,  J.,  on  subsidence,  171. 
Calorific  power,  9. 
Camerton  Colliery,  Somerset,  400. 
Camphausen  Colliery,  Prussia,  325, 326. 
Canadian  system  of  Doring,  23,  33. 
Candles,  4^2. 

Canklow  sinking,  Yorkshire,  361. 
Cannel,  7. 

separating  from  coal,  487. 
Cannock  and  Rugeley  Colliery,  260. 
Capell-Davis  anemometer,  427. 
Capell  fans,  411,  419,  420. 
Cappings,  rope,  286. 
Carbo-£|elatine,  104. 
Carbonic  acid,  389. 

oxide,  391,  393. 
Carboniferous  system,  i,  4. 
Carbonite,  104,  106. 
Carburetted  hydrogen,  391. 
Carll,  J.  F.,  on  boring,  22. 
Casartelli's  anemometer,  426. 
Casing  boreholes,  3a 
Casting  lead  rivets,  445. 
Catches  at  pit  top,  325. 
Celynen  Colliery,  S.  Wales,  417. 
Chain  haulase,  243,  247. 
Chance,  H.  M.,  on  boring,  33. 

on  working  Mammoth  oed,  203. 
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Changing  tubs,  327. 
Chaudron  method  of  unking,  132,  142. 
Chesneau  lamp,  4K0. 
Chinese  method  of  boring,  20. 
Chocks  or  oogs,  151. 
Choke  damp,  391. 
Cinder  Hill  Colliery,  Notts. ,  394. 
Circulation  of  tubs,  166,  327,  337,  465. 
Clacks,  350. 
Clanny  lamp.  432,  43J. 
Clark,  R.  W.,  on  coal  cutting,  S4. 
Clarke,  T.  B.  A.,  on  coal  cutting,  81,  S4. 
Clay  Cross  Colliery,  Derbyshire,  233. 
Claying  iron,  43. 
Cleaning  anthracite,  495. 
ooal,  464. 
safety  lamps,  447. 
Clear  Spring  Colliery,  U.S.  A.,  36. 
Cleat,  180,  187. 
Clifton  Colliery,  Nottingham,  338,  467, 

471. 
Clip  pulle3rB,  250. 
CUps  for  haula^,  261. 

detaching,  265. 
Clowes,  Prof.,  on  gases  in  mines,  389, 
392. 
on  testmg  for  gas,  453. 
Clutches,  2^5. 
Coal,  classification  of,  6. 
cleaning,  464. 
commercial  value  of,  9. 
composition  of,  6. 
conveyors  for  boilers,  46a 
cutting  machines,  76. 
Baird,  78. 
compressed  air,  76. 
electric,  81. 
Gillot  and  Copley,  76. 
Goolden,  82. 
Harrison,  79. 

Heppel  and  Patterson,  82. 
Ingersoll-Sergeant,  79. 
Jeffrey,  78,  80,  84. 
Mitchell,  78. 

Rigg  and  Meiklejohn,  77. 
Stanley,  86. 
Van-Depoele,  84. 
Yoch,  79. 
definition  of,  5. 
dust,  394. 

action  of  moisture  on,  401. 
formation  of,  5. 
lowering  apparatus,  488. 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  281,  434. 
preparing  for  market,  464. 
sizing,  497. 
washing,  497. 
Coating  steam-pipes,  461. 
Cobbold's  overwinding  appliance,  324. 
Cochrane,  W.,  on  ventilators,  408. 
Cocker  sprags,  1^0. 

Cookson,  C,  on  fans  and  furnaces,  421. 
Cockson  fan,  41a 
Cofiering,  126. 
Cogs  or  chocks,  151,  202. 


Collieries  referred  to — 
Abram,  Lancashire,  458,  487. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  135. 
Aldwarke  Main,  Yorkshire,  486. 
Alexandra,  Wigan,  139. 
Aniche,  Fnmoe,  492. 
Anzin,  France,  142,  295,  312, 333,  503. 
Ashton  Moss,  Lancashire,  293. 
Aubin,  France,  96. 
Basooup,  Belgium,  168,  327.  332,  469, 


B^tfk^'*''- 


«     .224,253,254,289,331,337. 

Bent,  Scotland,  177. 
B^raudi^re,  France,  177. 
Bestwood,  Nottinghamshire,  317. 
Bfoenet,  France,  241. 
Bickershaw,  Lancashire,  302,  312. 
Biuf,  Sweden,  135. 
Blackwell,  Derb3r8hire,  loi,  233. 
Blanzy,  France,  208,  335. 
Brancepeth)  Durham,  ^96. 
Brinsop  HiJl,  Lancashire,  474.  490. 
Broomhill,  Northumberland,  241. 
Bully  Qrenay,  France,  177. 
Byer  Moor,  Durham,  373. 
Camerton,  400. 

Camphausen,  Saarbruoken,  325,  326. 
Canklow  Sinking,  Yorkshire,  361. 
Cannock  and  Rugeley,  260. 
Celynen,  South  Wales,  417. 
Cinder  Hill,  Nottingham,  394. 
Clay  Cross,  Derbysmre,  233. 
aear  Spring,  U.S.A.,  36. 
Clifton,  Nottinghamshire,  328,  467, 

Commentry,  France,  177. 

Consolidation,  Westphalia,  66. 

Cowpen,  Northumberland,  468. 

Cross  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  495. 

Cwmaman,  Wales,  235. 

Dairy  Pit,  Wigan,  421. 

Denaby  Main,  Yorkshire,   361,   370^ 

476. 
DowlaiB,  South  Wales,  402. 
Eamock,  Lanarkshire,  503. 
East  Franklin,  Pennyslvania,  36. 
East  Howie,  Durham,  458. 
Elemore,  Durham,  242. 
Emilia,  Germany,  136. 
Epinao,  France,  315. 
Eppleton,  Durham,  183, 184,  234,  406. 
Finniny,  France,  160,  424. 
Garswooid,  Lancashire,  62. 
Glyncastle,  Wales,  473. 
Gottesseeen,  Saxony,  62. 
Great  Western,  South  Wales,  314* 
Haine  St.  Pierre,  France,  138. 
Hamilton  Palace,  Scotland,  86. 
Hannover,  Westphalia,  316 
Harris  Navigation,  South  Wales,  li, 

IIS,  118,  141,297,330,402, 
Harton,  Durham,  469. 
Haswell,  Durham,  394. 
Hetton,  Durham,  376. 
Hewlett,  Lancashire,  492* 
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Collieries  referred 
Hilda,  South  Shielda,  280,  327,  4S2, 

491. 
Hohenzollem,  Prussia,  273. 
Homer  Hill,  Soath  Stafinrdshire,  335. 
Horloz,  Ld^se,  291. 
Hottingenr  Shaft,  Epinao,  315. 
Kohinoor,  Shenandoah,  179. 
KOnig  and  Wellesweiler,  Saar,  loi. 
Konigsbom  IL,  Dortmund,  157. 
Lens,  France,  54,  160,  324,  472. 
lidgett,  84. 

Lincoln,  Penna^lvania,  36. 
Llanbradach,  South  Wales,  122,  236, 

313.  314- 
Llwynypia,  South  Wales,  402. 
Lye  Cross,  222,  233,  234,  237,  252, 

257.  288,  3J7,  425. 
Mariemont,  Belgium,  288,  289,  291, 

462,  493- 
Marihaye,  Bel^um,  100. 
Martinet,  Belgium,  292. 
2iaynole,  Wigan,  362. 
Merthyr  Vale,  South  Wales,  12. 
Miike,  Japan,  36c. 
Moira,  Leicestershire,  211. 
Mont  Cennis,  Westphalia,  loa 
Montrambert,  France,  177. 
Murton,  Durham,  183. 
Neunkirchen,  Prussia,  395,  398. 
Newbattle,  Midlothian,  48,  259. 
Niddrie,  Scotland,  153. 
Normanton,  Yorkshire,  62. 
Nostell,  Yorkshire,  82. 
Nunnery,  Sheffield,  167,  265. 
Pemberton,  Lancashire,  334, 489. 
Plymouth,  South  Wales,  65. 
Pochin,  South  Wales,  402. 
Podmore  Hall,  North  Stafibrdshire, 

loi. 
Pottsville,  U.S.A.,  115. 
Preussen,  Westphalia,  319. 
Produits,  Belgium,  134. 
Ramrod  Hall,  Staffordshire,  141. 
Roche  la  Moli^re,  France,  123. 
St.  Etienne,  Franoe,  307. 
St.  Hilda,  South  Shields,  28a 
Sandwell  Park,  South  Staffordshire, 

141,  263,  278. 
Scott  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  84, 
Seaham,  Durham,  130. 
Shamrock,  Westphalia,  71. 
Shenandoah  City,  U.S.A.,  36. 
Shipley,  Derbyshire,  99. 
Shireoaks,  Nottinghamshire,  132. 
Skelton  Park,  Yorkshire,  266. 
Sneyd,  North  Staffordshire,  317. 
Thiers,  France,  143. 
Trafalgar,  Gloucestershire,  382. 
Tyldesley,  Lancashire,  302,  308. 
Viviei^S,  Belgium,  318. 
Whamdiffe  Silkstone,  273. 
Whitfield.  N.  Staffs.,  188. 
Ynishir,  South  Wales,  402. 
Zauckerode,  Saxony,  273. 


Collieries  referred 

ZoUem,  Westphalia,  ^13. 
Colliery  Owners  Association  on  subsi- 
dence, 171. 
Colquhoun's  sleeper,  220. 
Combe  for  screens,  482. 


Commentry  Colliery,  France,  177. 
Commercial  value  of  ooal,  9. 
Composition  of  ooal,  6. 
Compound  enffines,  313. 
Compressed  air,  46,  242. 

locomotives,  273. 

motors,  56. 

transmission  of,  242. 
Condensation  of  steam  in  steam  pumpa. 

Condensers,  steam,  311. 
Conductors  between  cages,  295. 

electric,  65. 
Conduits,  air,  55. 
Conformable  strata,  3. 
Conical  drums,  301,  305. 
Consolidation  Colliery,  66. 
Continuous  electric  currents,  57. 
Contracts,  38. 

Conveyors,  coal  and  ash,  for  boilers,  460. 
Cooling  compressed  air,  48. 
Copp^  washers,  499. 
Core-boring,  20,  23,  24. 
Cornish  pumping  engine,  353. 

valve,  351. 
Corrosion  of  tubbing,  131. 
Cost  of  blasting  v,  hana  getting,  loi. 

boring,  32,  87. 

coal  cutting,  83,  84. 

drilling,  71.  75- 

electric  light,  449. 

electric  pumping,  382. 

feeding  horses,  232. 

haulage,  271. 

horses,  233. 

horse  haulage,  214. 

lubrication  of  tubs,  230. 

metal  supports,  159. 

pulleys,  251. 

rail  guides,  291. 

ropes,  283. 

sinking,  136,  140. 

timbering,  159,  161. 

tubbing,  131. 

ventilation,  421. 

washing  coal,  502. 
Coulson,   W.,  and  J.  J.  Atkinson  on 

tubbing,  130. 
Counterbalancing  in  winding,  299,  304. 

pump  rods,  352. 
Covering  pit  top,  117. 
Cowpen  Colliery,  Northumberland,  468. 
Coxe,  E.  B.,  on  anthracite  cleaning,  495. 
Coxe's  gyratory  screens,  478. 
CradocFon  strains  during  winding,  288, 
Cradook*s  ropes,  285. 
Craig,  W.  Y.,  on  blasting,  10  r. 
Creeper  chain,  465. 
Cribs,  see  Curbs. 
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Cross  Creek  Colliery,  Pennsylyania,  495. 
Cross  cute,  147. 

boring,  87. 
Crossinss,  air,  425. 
Crow's  foot,  29. 
Crucible  steel  ropes,  383. 
Curbs,  garland,  120. 

iron,  120,  129. 

wood,  108,  120. 
Cwmaman  Colliery,  Wales,  235. 

Daqlisu,  J.,  on  boring,  23. 
Dagliah  and  Atkinson  on  anemometers, 
427. 
water  gauges,  429. 
Dahmenite,  104. 
Dairy  Pit,  Wigan,  421. 
Dams,  386. 

*'  Dancing  "  of  valves,  J3. 
Davey,  fi.,  on  pumpmg-engine   gear, 

^     354,  355.     ,  ,        . 
Davey  differential  engine,  354. 
Davis  and  Stokes'  commutators,  65. 
Davis,  oalvx  drill,  23. 
Davis*  self-timing  anemometer,  427. 
Davy,  Sir  H.,  on  lamps,  434. 
Davy  lamp,  432,  441. 
Deane  pumps,  370. 
Deep  workings,  draining,  375. 
Deepening  s£tft8,  138. 
Deflector  lamp,  440,  442. 
Delicate  indicators,  450. 
Demanet,  C,  on  rail  guides,  291. 
Denaby  Main,  Yorkshire,  361,  370, 476. 
Detachers,  automatic,  for  clips,  265. 
Detonators,  92. 

Diamond  boring,  24,  29,  32,  34. 
Diamond  coal  cutter,  77.   . 
Dickenson,  J.,  on  subsidence,  177. 
Differential  engine,  354. 
pulley,  253. 

Direct-actmg  steam  pumps,  362. 
Disposable  hydrogen,  9. 
Divers,  sinking  by,  135. 
Doors,  A23,  425. 
Double-beat  valve,  ^51. 
Double-stall  method  of  work,  192. 
Doufflas,  M.  H.,  on  layingout kixw,  168. 
Dowlais  Colliery,  South  Wales,  402. 
Draining  deep  workings,  375. 

shaft  durins  sinking,  124,  370. 
Drawbars,  220. 
Dressers,  40. 
Drills,  hand,  41. 

machine,  67. 

rotary,  71. 
Driving  fans,  415. 

pulleys,  247,  250. 

roads,  46,  146,  152. 
Drums  and  pulleys,  238,  247,  250. 
Drums  for  hning  shafts,  112. 

throwing  in  and  out  of  gear,  245. 

winding,  300. 
Dry  ooal  cleaning,  503. 


Drving  ooal  for  briquettes,  W. 
DuDois  and  Francois,  rock  drill,  74. 
Dudley,  P.  H.,  on  rails,  217. 
Dumont  on  subsidence,  171,  178. 
Dumford  and  Emens  greaser,  229. 
Dynamite,  88. 
Dynamos,  57. 

Eabnock  Colliery,  Lanarkshire,  503. 

Barthquake  powder,  104. 

East  Franklin  Colliery, Pennyslvania,  36^ 

East  Howie  Colliery,  Durhun,  458. 

Edmeston*s  clutch,  257. 

Efficiency  of  compressed  air,  56. 

electric  transmission,  66. 

fans,  418. 
Eilers,  K.,  on  electric  locomotives,  273. 
Electric  batteries,  94,  448. 

blasting,  94. 

ooal-outting  machinery,  81. 

conductors,  65. 

drills,  72. 

haulage,  273. 

horse-power,  64, 

lighting,  447. 

locomotives,  273. 

percussive  drills,  72. 

pumping,  380. 

signals,  338. 

transmission,  57,  243,  38a 
Electricity,  57. 
Electromotive  force,  64. 
Electronite,  104. 
Elemore  Colliery,  Durham,  242. 
Elephant  brand  gunpowder,  105. 
Elliott's  multiple  wedge,  99. 

drill)  44. 
Elsom,  H. ,  re-lighting  lamps,  446. 
Emilia  CoUiery,  Germany,  136. 
Endless  chain  haulage,  243,  247,  465. 

rope  haulage,  243,  250,  257. 
Engine-house,  300. 
Engines  for  fans,  417. 

for  haulage,  243. 

for  winding,  297. 
English  Fan  Commission,  429. 
Epinao  Colliery,  France,  315. 
Eppleton  Colliery,  Durham,   183,  184^ 

234,  406. 
Equivalent  orifice,  418. 
Evans  &  Son's  pumps,  363,  365,  37a 

valves,  351. 
Expansion  joints,  241. 
Expansion  of  steam,  307. 
Explosions  in  air  compressors,  55. 
Explosives,  87. 

firing  of,  94. 

permitted  Ust,  103. 
Eyre's  steel  wheels,  225. 

Faiblst,  W.,  on  air  friction,  403. 
Fan  brake  for  haulage,  239. 

Capell,  4x1,  419,  420. 
Fan,  Cockson,  410. 

compared  with  furnaces,  42 1 . 
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Fan,  effioienoy  of,  418. 

en^es,  417. 

Guibal,  408,  419. 

Schiele,  410^  419. 

Waddle,  409,  419. 

Walker,  412,  419,  42a 
Faraday  ana  Lyell  on  explosion,  394. 
Faults,  2. 

pjroving,  26. 
Favershami  powder,  105. 
Fayol,  H.,  on  subsidence,  172. 
Feed-water,  heating,  457. 
Feeding  horses,  231. 
Felspar  washer,  500. 
Fencing  pits,  117,  35J,  335. 
Ferguson,  D.,  on  pulleys,  250. 
Finger  chain,  465. 
Fire-damp,  10,  391. 

indicators,  450  (see  aUo  Safety  lamps). 

stink,  212. 
Fires  in  mines,  36,  213. 
Firinp^  ezplosivee,  91. 
Firmmy  Colliery,  160,  424. 
Firth's  props,  158. 
Fish  plates,  218. 
Fisher's  caging  apparatus,  328. 

clip,  262. 

dutch,  256. 

tippler,  471. 
Flat  ropes,  305. 

sheets,  465. 
Forced  draught,  459. 
Forster,  T.  £.,  on  horse  haulage,  235. 
Forster-Brown  and  Adams  on  cost  of 

sinking,  141. 
Fossils,  4. 

Foster,  E.  Le  N.,  on  acid  water,  375. 
Foulstone,  W.,  on  shafts,  116. 
Fourquemberg  briauette  press,  510. 
Fowler,  G.,  on  coal  dust,  394. 
Fowler's  cage  loading  apparatus,  329. 
Frantz's  catches,  325. 
Free-falling  cutters,  18. 
Friction  ofair,  403. 

in  haulage,  243. 
Frictional  electric  machines  for  blast- 

Fuel  economisers,  458. 
Furnace  ventilation,  406,  421. 
Furnaces  compared  with  fans,  421. 
Fuses,  91. 


Gablogk,  15;. 
Galloway  bouer,  456. 
Galloway,  W.,  on  coal  dust,  396. 

draininff  shafts,  124. 

guides  tor  sinking,  118. 

secondary  haulage,  231,  236. 

shaft  top  doors,  117. 

sinking  at  lianbradach,  122. 

windinffendnes,  313. 
Garforth,  W.  £.,  on  coal  cutting,  77, 85. 
Garland  curbs,  12a 
Gars  wood  Colliery,  12. 


Gas  indicators,  450. 

pressure  of,  in 

releasing,  35. 
Gases  occluded  in  coal,  10. 

in  mines,  j88. 
Gauge  of  rails,  2 18. 
Gauges,  water,  428. 
Gelatine  dynamite,  SS, 
Gelisnite,  89,  104. 
Geology,  i. 
Germans,  91. 
Gillott  &  Copley's  coal-cutting  maohixie, 

76. 
Glasses  for  lamps,  43J. 
Glvncastle  Colnery,  Wales,  473. 
Gobert's  sinking  by  freezing,  137. 
Goolden's  coal-cutting  machine,  82. 
Goumay,  de,  on  Koepe  windinc,  317. 
Gradient  of  roauds,  keeping,  146. 
Oradina  retwer^,  197. 
Grange  expansion  gear,  309. 
Graves,  H.  G.,  on  winding  engines,  298. 
Gray  lamp,  435. 
Greasing  ropes,  283. 

tub  axles,  229. 
Great  Western  Colliery,  314. 
Greenwell,  G.  C,  on  tubbing,  131. 

on  working,  1S4, 
Greenwell's  screen,  479. 
Gresley,  W.  8.,  on  coal  cutting,  84. 
Griff  pumps,  37a 

Grimmitt  s  overwinding  apparatus,  324. 
Guibal  fan,  408,  419. 
Guide,  cage,  290,  295,  296. 

for  boring,  16. 

for  sinking,  117. 

for  winding,  290,  295,  296. 

pulley  for  winding,  305. 

shoes,  295. 

troughs,  296. 
Guiding  pump  rods,  349. 
Guinotte  &  Briart's  screen,  482. 
Gunpowder,  87,  loi,  104,  105. 
Gume^,  Sir  G.,  on  ventilation,  408. 
Gyratmg  screens,  478. 


Hade  of  faults,  2,  36. 

Haldane,  Dr.,  on  gases  in  mines,  389, 

390>  392. 
Hall,  H.,  on  coal  dust,  399. 
Hammers,  41. 
Hand-machine  drills,  44. 
Hand-tools,  38. 

Hannover  Colliery,  Westphalia,  ^16. 
Hardie,  W.  D.,  on  coal  cutting,  05. 
Hard^  Pick  Co.'s  appliances,  40, 44, 227. 
Harris     Navigation     Colliery,     South 

Wales,  II,  115,  118,  141,  297,  330^ 

402. 
Harrison's  coal-cutting  machine,  79. 
Harton  ColUery,  Durham,  469. 
Haselmann,  F.,  on  timber,  154. 
Haswell  coal-getter,  90. 
Haswell  Colliery,  Durham,  394. 
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Hathom-Dayey  pumps,  354,  358, 378. 
Haulagey  216. 

brakes,  239,  257. 

dips,  261. 

clip  detaohen,  265. 

clutches,  255. 
.  comparison  of  systems,  271. 

compressed  air  locomotiyes,  273. 

direct-acting,  243. 
.  drums  and  pulleys,  238,  245,  247,  251, 
252,  268. 

electric  locomotives,  273. 

endless  chain,  247. 

endless  rope,  250. 

engines  for,  241,  243,  254. 
.  horse,  2^1. 

locomotives,  273. 

main  and  taol  rope,  245. 

on  branches,  245,  248,  257. 

permanent  way,  216. 

primitive  methods,  216. 

rails,  216,  236,  259. 

secondary,  230. 

self-acting  inclines,  236. 

tail  roi>e,  245. 

transmission  of  power,  240. 
Haydock,  W.,  on  picking  coal,  487. 
Hayward,  Tyler  &  Co.'s  condenser,  373. 
Headways,  173. 

Health  of  miners,  effect  of  explosives 
„    on*  90. 

Heath,  W.,  on  rope  oappings,  286. 
Heckel,  G.,  on  guides  for  curves,  267. 
Helves,  39. 
Hemp  ropes,  282. 
Heppel  and  Patterson's   coal -cutting 

machine,  82. 
Hepplewhite,  W.  H.,  on  timbering,  149. 
Hepplewhite-Qray  lamp,  435,  442. 
Hetton  ColUery,  Durham,  376. 
Hewlett  Colliery,  Lancaslure,  492. 
Hilda  Colliery,  South  Shields,  280,  327, 

482,  491. 
Hilt  on  coal  dust,  395. 
Hipkin's  sleeper,  220. 
Hohenzollem  Colliery,  IVussia,  273. 
Hoists,  330,  331,  466. 
Holing  in  roads,  147. 
Holman's  condenser,  373. 
Hoist  pump,  369. 

Homer  Hill  Colliery,  South  Stafford- 
shire, 335. 
Hood,  A.,  on  laying  dust,  401. 
Hoppits,  116. 
Hopwood  and  Marshall's  winding  engine, 

321. 
Horloz  Colliery,  JA^ge,  29  X. 
Horse  haulase,  231. 
Horses,  feemng,  231. 

life  of,  233. 
Hottinseur  Shaft,  Epinac,  J15. 
Howat's  lamp-cleaning  machine,  447. 

rivet  machine,  445. 
Howell  drill,  45. 
Howl  and  Attwood's  pumps,  366. 


Hudson's  turntable,  222. 
Hunting,  C,  on  horses,  232. 
Hussmann,  coal-boring  machine,  87. 
Hydraulic  mortar,  119. 

power  for  pumping,  376. 

rock-drill,  70. 

transmission  of  power,  70,  376. 

wedges,  99. 
Hydrogen  flame  for  gas  testing,  453. 

Inolikbs,  self-acting,  236. 
Indicators,  fire-damp,  450. 
Ingersoll  rock  drill,  6& 
Ingersoll  -  Sergeant     coal  -  cutting 
machine,  79. 
valve,  52. 
Injectors,  458. 
Inset,  arrangement  of,  166. 
Iron  and  steel  supports,  158. 
Iron  tubbing,  127. 


Jabs,  22. 

Je£Erey  coal-cutting  machine,  78,  80,  84. 

Jenkins,  183. 

Ji^-brows,  237. 

Joints,  expansion,  241. 

for  timber  sets,  151. 

forpipes,  241,  344. 

for  spear  rods,  348. 
Jones,  J.,  on  cost  of  tubbing,  132. 
Jugglers,  204. 
Jumpers,  41. 
Junctions,  221,  240,  259. 


Kabuk's  tachograph,  416. 

Kay,  S.  R.,  on  subsidence,  177. 

Keen,  J.,  on  sinking  pumps,  362. 

Kenway,  W.  E.,  prop  supports,  158. 

Keps,  32s. 

Kibbles,  116. 

Kieselguhr,  88. 

Kind-Chaudron  method  of  sinking,  132, 

142. 
Kind's  free-falling  cutter,  18. 

plug,  31- 
King's  hook,  321. 
Kips,  161. 

Koepe  system  of  winding,  316. 
Kymte,  105. 
Kynoch  gelignite,  105. 


Laboub,  arrangement  of,  i8a 
Lamps,  432. 
Lancashire  boiler,  456. 

method  of  working,  185. 
Lang's  wire  ropes,  285. 
Lay  of  ropes,  285. 
Laying  dust  in  mines,  401. 

rails,  218. 
Lead  rivets,  444,  445. 
Le  Chatelier  on  gas  testing,  453. 
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Le  Chatelier  and  liaUard  on  ooal  dust, 

395.  397- 
Lee,  J.  F.,  aatomatio  detacher,  265. 
Lena   ColUery,  France,  54,    160,   324, 

47a. 
L^cmaid  and  Baaiaux  on  coal  cleaning. 

Levels,  145. 

Lewis'  pipe  joints,  346. 

Lids,  149. 

Lidgett  Colliery,  84. 

Lifts  for  tubs,  330,  466. 

.pump,  357. 
Lighting,  124,  432. 
Lignite,  6. 
Lime  cartridges,  99. 
Lincoln  Colliery,  Pennsylvania,  36. 
Lininff  boreholes,  30. 

shafts,  119. 
Lippmann's  method  of  sinking,  134. 
Liveing's  indicator,  452. 
Llanbradaoh  Colliery,  South  Wales,  122, 

236,  ^13:  314- 
Llwynypia  Colliery,  South  Wales,  402. 
lioafling  shoots,  488. 
Locked  coil  ropes,  285. 
Locking  safety  lamps,  444. 
Locomotives,  273. 
Longden,  J.  A.,  on  shoeing,  233. 

shaft  pillars,  I70,  177. 
Longwall  method,  170,  186,  203. 
LosMS  in  air  circulation,  425. 
Louis,  H.,  on  timber,  154. 
Lubricatinff  tubs,  227. 
LQhriff  wasners,  499. 
Lye  (Soss  Pit,  South  Staffordshire,  222, 

233,  234,  237,  252,  257,  288,  337, 

Lyelland  Faraday  on  explosions,  394. 


M'CoiTNXL  on  coal  dust,  397. 
Hacgeorge,  E.  F.,  on  borehol 
Machine  drills,  hand,  44. 


power,  67. 
M<Murtrie,  6.  E.  J.,  on  winding  water, 

125. 
Magnetic  locks,  444. 
Ma^eto  machines  for  blasting,  95. 
Main  and  tail  rope  haulage,  243,  245, 

271. 
Mallard  on  ma  testing,  453. 
Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  on  coal  dust, 

395,  397. 
Mammoth  bed,  Pennsylvania,  203. 
Mantle's  sleeper,  221. 
Mariemont  Colliery,  Belgium,  288,  289, 

291,  462,  493. 
Marihaye  Colliery,  Belgium,  100. 
Market,  preparing  ooal  for,  464. 
Marsaut  lamp,  439. 
Marsaut,  J.  B.,  on  lamps,  435,  443. 
Martin,  W.  H.,  on  lavins  dust,  402. 
Marvin  electric  rock  arill,  73. 
Masonry,  119,  126,  162. 


Mather  and  Piatt's  system  of  boring, 

20,32. 
Mathet,  L.,  on  working  coal,  ao8. 
Mativa  on  fan  tests,  420. 
Mechanical  stoking,  458. 

ventilation,  408. 
Meinicke's  83rstem  of  oonntsrbalancing, 

306. 
Meisoner  electric  drill.  74. 
Mellv,  E.  F.,  on  the  Warwickshire  ooal- 
neld,  209. 

on  cormgated  roof  supports,  161. 
Mellinff's  reversing  gear,  31a 
Menzel,  C,  on  subsidence,  178* 
Mermet,  A.,  on  carbonic  oxide,  393. 
Merthyr  Vale  Colliery,  South  Wales,  12. 
Middlesbrough,  boring  at,  32. 
Miike  Colliery,  Japan,  368. 
Mine  fires,  36,  212. 
Mitchell's  coal  cutter,  78. 
Moore,  J.,  on  pumping,  377. 
Moore's  hydraulic  pumping  plant,  377. 
Morgan  lamp,  439,  444. 
Morgan  winding  engine,  32a 
Mortar,  119. 
Mortier  fan,  414,  42a 
Moss  box,  133. 
Motors,  air,  56. 

electric,  57. 
Mueseler  lamp,  433,  438. 
MulhoUand's  screen,  484. 
Multitubular  boilers,  456. 
Munscheid  coal-boring  machine,  87. 
Murgue,  D.,  on  ventimtion,  418,  438. 
Musgrave  expansion  gear,  307. 


Nahkskn's  gelignite,  105^ 

Naked  lights,  432. 

National  gelisnite,  105. 

Natural  ventuation,  405. 

Needles,  44. 

Neunkirchen,  Prussia,  395,  398. 

Newbattle    Colliery,    Midlothian,    48, 

259- 
Nitro-glyoerine,  88. 
Nobel  Axdeer  powder,  105. 

carbonite,  106. 
"  Normal,"  theory  of,  i7i. 
Nunnery  Colliery,  Sheffield,  167,  265. 
Nuts  washer,  499. 

(Etnhattsin's  boring  tools,  19,  22. 
Ohm,  64. 

Oil  for  lamps,  442. 
Oiling  ropes,  293. 
tub  axles,  229. 
Optimus  rock  drill,  69. 
Orifice  of  passage,  419. 
Ormerod's  hook,  322. 
Outbursts  of  gas,  391. 
Outcrop,  2. 

Over-rope  haulage,  258,  262. 
Overwinding,  preventing,  321* 
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Oxalate  blasting  powder,  io6. 
Oxy-hydrogen  gas  for  blasting,  loo. 

Palmxb,  H.,  on  loss  in  ventilation,  426. 

Panels,  181. 

Parker,  £.  W.,  on  ooal  cutting,  85. 

Parusohowitz,  boring  at,  33. 

Pasfield's  brake,  303. 

Pedestals  for  tub  axles,  226. 

Pemberton  Colliery,  Lancashire,  334. 489. 

Pembrite,  106. 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  cleaning,  495. 

method  of  working,  203. 
Percussive  drills,  41,  67,  72. 
Percy,  Dr.,  on  coal,  6. 
Permitted  explosives,  103. 
Picking  belts,  485. 

tables,  487. 
Picks,  39. 
Pieler  lamp,  430. 
Piftin  rotary  pump,  383. 
Pile  driving,  no. 
Pillar  and  stall,  180. 
Pipes,  arrangement  of  pump,  344,  370. 

supporting,  in  shafts,  340. 
Pit  trames,  276. 
Pit-top  covering,  117. 
Plating  for  screens,  482. 
Plates  and  turntables,  221. 
Piatt,  F.,  on  working  Mammoth  bed, 

«>3- 
Plough  steel  ropes,  283. 
Plunger  pump,  343. 
Plymouth  Colliery,  South  Wales,  65. 
Pneumatic  hoisting,  31^. 
Pochin  Colliery,  South  Wales,  402. 
Podmore  Hall  Colliery,  North  Stafford- 
shire, loi. 
Poetech's  method  of  sinking,  135,  142. 
Post  and  stall,  180. 
Pottsville,  sinking  shaft  at,  115. 
Power  machine  drills,  67. 
Power,  transmission  of,  36,  46,  57,  240, 

376. 
Preservation  of  timber,  153. 
Preparation  of  coal  for  market,  464. 
Pricker,  44. 
Primary  batteries,  449. 
Priming  composition,  94. 
Props,  timber,  149. 

or  keps,  325. 
Prospecting,  14. 
Protector  lamp,  445. 
Proving  faults,  34. 

Prussian  Fire-damp  Commission,  394. 
Pulleys  and  drums,  238,  247,  250,  280. 
Pulleys,  tension,  254. 

winding,  280. 
Pulsometer,  361,  384. 
Pumpins,  341. 
Pumps,  Bailey  k  Co.,  37a 

bucket,  342. 

Bull,  354. 

oonneoting  to  rods,  35a 

Cornish,  353,  364. 


Pumps,  Davey,  354,  358. 

direct-acting,  362. 

Evans  &  Sons,  363,  365,  370. 

Hoist,  369. 

Piftin  rotary,  383. 

Plunser,  343. 

Riedier,  367. 

sinking,  37a 

Tipton  compound,  366. 

Worthington,  364. 
Pyrites  in  coal,  212. 


QuADBAirrs,  352. 
Quartering,  in. 

Quicksand,  sinking  through,  109,  in, 
135. 


Rackabogk,  89. 

Rail  guides,  290. 

Rails,  216. 

Rak^s  boring  apparatus,  21. 

Rammelsberg  Mine,  drills  at,  75. 

Ramming,  44. 

Ramrod  JBtall  Pit,  South  Staffordshire, 

Rand  1^11  Co.,  72. 

Rateau  fan,  413,  42a 

Reamer,  30. 

Rearer  seams,  working,  195. 

Redmayne,  R.  A.  S.,  on  boring,  33. 

on  workinff,  184. 
Regulating  doors,  425. 
ReBghting  safety  lamps,  445. 
Repairs,  462. 
Reservoirs,  air,  55. 
Reversed  faults,  3.* 
Revolving  screens,  478. 

tables,  487. 
Richter   on    spontaneous    combustion, 

212. 
Riding  column,  354. 
Riedler's  air  compressors,  53. 

pumps,  367. 
Rigg   and   Meiklejohn's    ooal  -  cutting 

machine,  77. 
Rigg's  tippler,  468. 
Ripping,  187. 
Rismg  main,  344. 
Bivelaine,  40. 
Roads,  145. 

Robinson's  washer,  498. 
Roburite,  90,  ic6. 
Roche  la  Molidre,  France,  123. 
Rook  drills,  Adelaide,  69. 

Brandt,  7a 

electric,  72. 

Ingersoll,  68. 

Marvin,  7j. 

optimus,  ^9. 

supports  for,  71,  115. 

tripod,  72. 
Rods,  boring,  18,  23. 
Rollers  for  haulage,  239. 
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Roof,  ripping,  187. 

supportiDg,  148. 
Rope,  282. 

attaching  to  cage,  286. 

boring,  20. 

oappings,  286. 

greasing  apparatus,  284. 

threading,  270. 

winding,  oounterbalanoiiu;,  304. 
Rope- ways,  boreholes  as,  36. 
Rossigneaux  balance  bob,  352. 
Rota^  drills,  44,  71. 

pomps,  382. 
Rowbotham's  tub  wheel,  227. 
Royal    Commission    on    Accidents    in 
Mines,  396,  397,  434,  439. 

on  coal-dnst,  ^99,  400. 
Rntherford  ana  Thomson's  cUp,  264, 

266,  268. 
Ryder's  lock,  444. 

Saoueb  on  sinking,  137. 
Safety  cages,  ^23. 

cartrid^,  89. 

hooks,  321. 

valves,  456. 
Safety-lamps,  432. 

Ashworth's,  451. 

Ashworth's  Mueseler,  438. 

bonneted  Mueseler,  438. 

Clanny,  433. 

cleaning,  447. 

Davy,  432. 

deflector,  440. 

gauze,  433. 

glasses,  443. 
[epplewhite-Gray,  435. 

lockmg,  444. 

Marsaut,  439. 

Morgan,  439. 

Mueseler,  433,  438. 

oil,  442. 

protector,  445. 

reliffhting,  445. 

Sight,  442. 

Stephenson,  433. 

Thomeburry,  441. 

Tin-can  Davy,  441. 

wick,  443. 

wick  tubes,  443. 

Wolflf,  446. 
Salt  used  in  dusty  mines,  401. 
Sandwell  Park  Colliery,  South  Stafford- 
shire, 141,  263,  278. 
Sawing  timber,  4^3. 
Sawyer,  A.  R.,  block,  238. 

on  strength  of  roof,  148. 
Scaffolding  in  shaft,  121. 
Schanschieff's  electric  lamp,  449. 
Schiele  fan,  410,  419. 
Schladebach,  boring  at,  33. 
Scrapers,  43. 
Screens,  473. 

Briart,  474,  483. 

combs,  482. 


Screens,  Chambers',  476. 

Cox's  gyratory,  478. 

fixed  bar,  473. 

Greenwell's,  479. 

Guinotte,  482. 

gyratory,  478. 

jigging*  477- 

movable  bar,  474. 

plating,  482. 

revolving,  478. 

spiral,  479. 

trommels,  478. 

varpng  size,  481 . 

vibromotor,  480. 
Seaham  Colliery,  Durham,  13a 
Search  for  coal,  14. 
Secondary  batteries,  448. 

haulage,  230. 

venti£btion,  417. 
Self-acting  inclines,  236. 
Self -emptying  cages,  329,  ^32. 
Semi-portable  engines,  236. 
Ser  fan,  413,  420. 
Setting  timber,  methods  of,  148. 
Shaft  pillars,  170. 
Shafts,  deepening,  138. 

form  of,  107. 

lining,  119. 

position,  107. 

sinking  by  boring,  132. 

size,  108. 

timbering,  108. 

tubbing,  126. 

widening,  140. 
Shale  pickers,  automatic,  496. 
Shamrock  Colliery,  Westphalia,  71. 
Sharpening  tools,  40,  42. 
Shaw's  gas  tester,  4^2. 
Shenandoah  City  Colliery,  Pennsylvania, 

Shipley  Colliery,  Derbyshire,  99. 
Shireoaks    Colliery,    Nottinghamshire, 

132. 
Shoeing  horses,  233. 
Shoots,  loading,  488. 
Shovels,  38. 
Shutters  for  fans,  415. 
Siemens,  A.,  on  electro-motors,  58. 
Side-laning,  201. 
Side  of  work,  201. 
Sight  lamp,  442. 
Signalling,  338. 
Sinking,  107. 

after  reaching  stone  head,  108. 

by  boring,  132. 

freezing  ground,  135,  137,  142. 

pumps,  370. 

through  quicksand,  109,  iii,  135. 

to  stone  head,  108. 

upwards,  140. 

with  divers,  135. 
Sizing  coal,  497. 

Skelton  Park  Colliery,  Yorkshire,  266. 
Skips  and  cages,  281. 
Skirtings,  183. 
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Slack  rope,  taking  up,  254. 

Sledges  and  hammers,  41. 

Sleej^rs,  219. 

Slip  m  pumps,  350. 

Sludgers,  10,  21. 

SmaOman's  clip,  261. 

Smith,  S.,  on  safety  props,  323. 

Smith  &  Moore*s  lime  cturtridse,  99. 

Sney  d  Colliery,  North  Staffonuhire,  3 1 7. 

Snore  piece,  342,  361. 

Soar,  C,  coal-lowering  anparatus,  488. 

Soldenhoff,  R.  de,  on  coal- washing,  502. 

Solenoids,  72. 

Sommeillei^s  air  compressor,  48. 

Sopwith,  A.,  on  longwall,  187. 

Sonthall,  A.  B.,  on  guides,  297. 

South  Staffordshire,  method  of  working, 
200,  209. 

South  Wales,  method  of  workine,  192. 

Sparking  of  electro-motors,  64,  81. 

Spaulding,  H.  C,  on  electric  locomo- 
tives, 274. 

Spear  rods,  347. 

Speed  indicators  for  fans,  416. 

Spencer's  corrugated  rollers,  239. 

Sperenberg,  boring  at,  32. 

Spilling,  152. 

Spiral  drums,  301,  305. 
screens,  479. 

SpUzhasten,  497. 

Splitting  air  currents,  422. 

Spontaneous  combustion,  212,  511. 

Sprags,  150. 

Sprasue,  T.  W.,  on  electric  coal  cutters, 

Spray  producers,  402. 

Spring  pole,  17. 

Spuddung,  23. 

Spurns,  201. 

Square  work,  201. 

Squibs,  91. 

Stables,  233. 

Stages  for  walling,  121. 

Stall  and  pillar,  180. 

Stanley's  heading  machine,  86. 

Stauss  props,  326,  331,  332. 

Steam  coal,  7. 

condensing,  311,  373,  458. 

engines,  243,  297,  313,  362,  417. 

expansion,  307. 

{*et  ventilation,  408. 
ifta,  330,  331,  466. 

pipes,  241,  408,  461. 

pumps,  362. 

traps,  242. 
Steam- ways,  boreholes  as,  36. 
Steavenson,  A.  L.,  on  fans,  418. 

on  fire-damp  indic^^rs,  45 1* 
Steel  pit  frames,. 27 J 

ropes,  283.  • 

sleepers,  220, 

supports,  J58, 
Stephenson  Imp 
Stemming,  43-     *  1.^ 
Stevens' Brigne^f     ^P'        ^ 


Stocks  or  trees,  344. 

Stokes,  A.  H.,  on  coal  dust,  399. 

lamp,  4qa 

wick  tube,  443. 
Stoking,  mechanical,  458. 
Stone  head,  108. 
Stoop  and  room,  180. 
Stoppings,  147,  423. 
Stops  or  blocks,  237,  249,  491. 
Strata,  2. 

Stretciier  bars,  71,  115. 
Strike,  2. 

Stringing  deals,  108. 
Sturgeon^s  compressor,  49,  51. 
Stythe,  389. 
Subsidence,  170. 
Suisse  on  Koepe  winding,  317. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  391. 
Sullivan   Prospecting  Co.'s  hydraulic 

feed,  25. 
Sulzer  expansion  sear,  309. 
Sun  gelijpoite,  100. 
Supporting  pipes  in  shafts,  346. 

rockdriUs,  71,  115. 

roof,  148. 
Surveying  boreholes,  34. 
Suspended  lifts,  357. 
Sussmann  electric  lamp,  448. 
Switches,  rail,  221. 
Sylvester's  timber  jack,  156. 
Syphons,  375. 
Synclinal,  2. 


Tables,  revolving,  487. 
Tailles  chcLMarUes,  1 19. 

montantea,  118. 
Tail-rope,  for  winding,  305. 

haulage,  243,  245,  271. 
Tamping,  43,  98. 

plugs,  98. 
Taper  ropes,  305. 
Tapping  water,  34. 
Taza-Malissard  fan  brake,  239. 
Tempering  tools,  42,  46. 
Temper  screw  for  boring,  22. 
Ten-vard  seam,  S.  Sta££rdahire,  200. 
Tenders  for  boring,  32. 
Tension  pulleys,  254. 
Thermometer,  428. 
Thick  coal  working,  200. 
Thomas,  J.  W.,  on  sas  in  coal,  10,  397. 
Thompson,  £.,  steel  bar  supports,  159, 

Thompson's  calorimeter,  9. 

Thomeburry  lamp,  ^41. 

Threading  the  rope  for  haulage,  27a 

Throw  of  faults,  36. 

Thurling,  147. 

Tiller,  toring,  x6. 

Timber,  strength  of,  154. 

preparation  of,  153,  463. 

withdrawing,  155. 
Timbering,  148. 
Tin-can  Davy  lamp,  441. 
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Tipping  kibble,  ii6. 

waggon,  118. 
Tipplers,  468. 

Tipton,  oompoond  pump,  366. 
Tomaon's  winding  engine,  319. 
Tonkin's  valve,  364,  ,65. 
Tools,  band,  38. 

for  rook  drills,  74. 

sharpening,  40,  42. 
Trafalgar  Colliery,  Qlouoestershire,  382. 
Transformers,  59. 
Transmission  of  power,  36,  46,  57,  340, 

376. 
Trasenster,  L.,  on  Koepe  winding,  317. 
Trees  or  stocks,  344. 
Trepans,  133. 

Triger's  method  of  sinking,  135,  142. 
Trip  expansion  gear,  307. 
Tripod  for  drill,  72. 
Trommels,  478. 
Trough  faults,  3. 

washers,  497. 
Tubbing,  126. 

corrosion  of,  131,  407. 

cost  of,  131. 

strength  of,  130. 
Tub  controllers,  337. 
Tubs,  222. 

attaching  to  rope,  247,  261. 

ohanpn^,  327. 

circulation  of,  166,  327,  337,  465. 

keepinff  on  cage,  282. 
TumbuU^  tippler,  472. 
Turntables,  222. 
Tyldesley  Colliery,  Lancashire,  302, 308. 

Unookformable  strata,  3. 
Undercutting,  9ee  Coal-cutting  machines. 

in  roads,  146. 
Under  and  over  rope  haulage,  258,  261. 
Useful  effect  of  fans,  418. 

Vacuum  Brake  Co.'s  appliances,  125. 
Valves  for  air  compressors,  50. 

boilers,  456. 

pumps,  350. 
Van-Depoele  coal-cutting  machine,  84. 
Ventilation,  388. 

distribution  of,  422. 

-during  driving,  124. 
sinking,  147. 

fans,  408. 

furnace,  406. 
*  measurement  of,  426. 
2  natural,  405. 

regulating,  425. 
I  -steam  jet,  408. 
Vibromotor,  480. 
Visor,  324. 

Viviers  Colliery,  Belgium,  318. 
Volt,  64. 
Vosberg  tunnel,  drills  at,  75. 

Waddls  fan,  409,  419. 


Wadhook,  29. 

Waggon  tipping,  118. 

Wi^,  E.  B.,  on  longwall,  188. 

Walker,  G.  B.,  on  ooal-cutting,  84. 

on  electric  locomotives,  273. 
Walker's  brake,  257. 

differential  pulley,  253. 

fan,  412,  419,  42a 

hook,  322. 

shutter,  415. 

valves,  $0,  53. 
Walling  stages,  I2i. 
Walls  or  bords,  180. 
Ward  and  Lloyd's  dip,  261. 
Warsojp,  T.,  on  oompressea  air,  56. 
Warwickshire  method  of  working,  209. 
Washing  coal,  497. 
Water  cartridges,  89. 

f  rages,  A28. 
eeping  back  by  tubbing,  126. 
rings,  120. 

tapping*  34. 

winding,  124. 
Watering  dusty  mines,  401. 
Watt,  64. 

Wedges  for  getting  coal,  40,  99. 
West  and  Jraikin's  air  valves,  53. 
WestfaUte,  ic6. 
Whamdiffe  Silkstone  Colliery,  York- 

shire,  273. 
Wheeler,  Prof.,  on  coal-cutting,  79. 
Wheels  and  axles,  225. 
White  damp,  391. 
Wick,  443. 
Widening  bore  holes,  30. 

shafts,  140. 
Williams'  joint  for  pipes,  345. 
Williamson  on  rope  haulage,  260. 
Wills,  W.  R.,  tub-releasing  gear,  331. 
Wind  bore,  342,  361. 
Winding,  270. 

engines,  297. 

in  downcast  shaft,  317,  334. 

in  sinking,  116. 

water,  124. 
Wire  belts,  487. 

ropes,  28^,  305. 

rope  guides,  292. 
Withdrawing  timber,  155. 
Wolff  lamp,  446. 
Wolski,  W.,  on  boring,  19. 
Woodworth  expansion  gear,  309. 
Woodworth's  tub  controller,  337, 
Working  branches  and  curves,  245,  248, 

2J7. 
Working  coal — 

Belgium,  197. 

Bristol,  195. 

bord  and  pillar,  .i8a 

double  stall,  192. 

Fife,  184. 

France,  197,  207. 

homewards,  191. 

in  the  broken,  182. 

in  the  whole,  182. 
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Working  oool — 
LancaBhire,  182. 
Leiceetershire,  211. 
longwall,  186,  202. 
xneuiodB  of,  180. 
North  Staffordshire,  195. 
Pennsylvania,  203. 
seams  near  together,  209. 
South  Staffordshire,  200,  209. 
South  Wales,  192. 
square  work,  201. 
steep  seams,  194,  205. 
thick  seams,  200,  203,  207. 


Working  coal — 
Warwickshire,  209. 
Westphalia,  210. 

Workshops,  462. 

Worthington's  pumps,  364. 


Ynishir  Colliery,  South  Wales,  402. 
Yoch  coal-cutting  machine,  79. 


Zauckebodb  Colliery,  Saxony,  273. 
ZoUem  Colliery,  Westphalia,  313. 
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Second  Edition,  Revised.     IVitk  very  numerous  Diagrams^  Examples^ 
and  Tables.     Large  %vo.     Cloth,     its. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  STRUCTURES: 

A  PHMttMl  Tf  tl—  on  tli«  BnUdliitf  of  Brld«M. 


Bt    S.   ANGLIN,   C.£m 

MMfr  of  l^mi  iriin.  Royal  UahrwHty  of  Irdaad,  late  Wbitwocth  Sckolar,  fta 


The  leading  featares  in  Mr.  Anglin's  arefally-pbuined  *'  Design  of  Strae- 
caret "  may  be  briefly  snmmaiised  as  follows : — 

I.  It  supplies  the  want,  long  felt  among  Students  of  &)gineering  and 
Architecture,  of  a  concise  Text-book  on  Structures,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  a  knowledge  of  Euuibmtart  Mathbmatics  only. 

s.  The  subject  of  Graphic  Statics  has  only  of  recent  years  been  generally 
applied  in  this  countij  to  determine  the  Stresses  on  Fnuned  Structures ;  and 
in  too  many  cases  thu  is  done  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upo» 
which  the  sdenoe  is  founded.  In  Mr.  Anglin*s  work  the  system  is  explained 
firom  first  principles,  and  the  Student  will  find  in  it  a  Taluable  aid  in 
dctennining  the  stresses  on  aU  irregularly-framed  structures. 

3«  A  large  number  of  Practical  Examplbs,  such  as  occur  in  the  ererr-day 
experience  of  the  Engineer,  are  ^ven  and  carefully  worked  out,  some  being' 
•OTfed  both  analytically  and  graphically,  as  a  guide  to  the  Student 

4|.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  the  Strength  of 
Joints,  Punching,  Drilling,  Rivetting,  and  other  processes  connected  with  the 
manufiurture  of  Bridges,  koo&,  and  Structural  work  generally,  are  the  resulT 
of  MANY  years'  experience  in  the  bridge-Yard ;  and  the  information  giyen 
on  this  bnnch  of  the  subject  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  pnctieal 
bridge-builder. 


"  SCndaDts  of  IngiiMwring  will  6ad  this  Text-Book  iiitaluablb  "—ArtAHtci- 

"Thm  author  has  oortaaoly  miocoodod  in  produdnt  a  moaouGKLY  raAcncAL  To*- 
BooL'-AmM^. 

"Wo  can  uahotitatiBgly  roconuBond  this  work  not  only  to  the  Student,  as  the  anv 
Ikrr-BooK  on  tho  subject,  but  also  to  the  professional  eagineer  is  an  BXCKBDiiiOLT 
YALUABLa  book  of  reference."— Jf4r>lmwai/  IVprld. 

"This  work  can  be  cmrriDBirrLT  recoounended  to  engineers.     The  author  has  wisely 
Mn  to  use  as  little  of  the  higher  mathematics  as  possible,  and  has  thus  made  his  book  it 

asAL  USB  TO  TMB  PBACTiCAL  BMOiNBBB.    .    .    .    Arot  csreiul  perusal,  we  haTe  notUag  hal 

pnose  for  the  weik."— JV«Im»v. 
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A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION: 

Bang  a  Tezt-Book  on  the  Goiutniotion  of  Bridgeiia 
Iron  and  SteeL 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS,  DRAUGHTSMEN,  AND  ENGINEERS. 
By  T.   CLAXTON     FIDLER,    M.  Inst.  CE., 

ProC  of  EnguiMriiif ,  UiUTemty  CoUago,  Dundoe 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 


Part  I.  —  Elementary  Statics  :— Definitions— The  Opposition  and 
Balance  of  Forces— Bending  Strain— The  Graphic  Representation  of  Bending 
Moments. 

Part  II,— General  Principles  of  Bridge-Construction  : — The 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Bridges — Combined  or  Composite  Bridges — 
Theoretical  Weight  of  Bridges— On  Deflection,  or  the  Curve  of  a  Bended 
Girder — Continuous  Girders. 

Part  III.— The  Strength  of  Materials:— Theoretical  Strength  of 
Columns — Design  and  Construction  of  Struts — Strength  and  Construction  of 
Ties — Working  Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel,  and  Uie  Working  Stress  in 
Bridges — Wohler's  Experiments. 

Part  IV.— The  Design  of  Bridges  in  Detail:— The  Load  on 
Bridges — Calculation  of  Stresses  due  to  the  Movable  Load — Parallel  Girders — 
Direct  Calculation  of  the  Weight  of  Metal— Parabolic  Girders,  Polygonal 
Trusses,  and  Curved  Girders — Suspension  Bridges  and  Arches  :  Flexible 
Construction — Rigid  Construction — Bowstring  Girders  used  as  Arches  or  as 
Suspension  Bridges— Rigid  Arched  Ribs  or  Suspension  Ribs — Continuous 
Girders-  and  Cantilever  Bridges — The  Niagara'  Bridge — The  Forth  Bridge — 
Wind-Pressure  and  Wind-Bradng :  Modem  Experiments. 

"Mr.  FiDLSB's  BUOOBBB  aiises  from  the  combination  of  zxPiBmrOB  and 
SDOLioiTT  or  TREATMENT  displayed  on  every  page.  .  .  .  Theory  ia  kept  in 
«nbordination  to  Practice,  ana  his  book  is,  therefore,  aa  useful  to  girder-makers 
as  to  students  of  Bridge  Construction."—  The  Architect. 

**  Of  late  yean  the  American  treatises  on  Practioal  and  Applied  Meehanioi 
hare  taken  the  lead  .  .  .  sinoe  the  opening  up  of  a  vast  continent  has 
givMi  the  American  engineer  a  number  of  new  bridge -problems  to  solve 
.  .  .  but  we  look  to  the  pbebsmt  Trbatisb  ok  BsiDaB-CoirsTBnoTioN,  and 
the  Forth  Bridge,  to  bring  us  to  the  front  again."— i^inKtMir. 

'*  One  of  the  vert  best  bbobnt  woreb  on  the  Strength  of  Materials  and  its 
applioation  to  Bridge-Construction.  .  .  Well  repays  a  oarefol  Study."— 
Wturm§armg. 

*' An  indibpbnbablb  handbook  for  the  praotioal  Engineer."— JTolnni. 
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I  OHAniU  BMimN  S  OO.'M  PUMLIOATiONB, 

Works  by  BRTAN  DONKIN,  MinstCE.,  lI.Iii8tlIeeh.E.,  fte. 


Third   Edition,   Revised   and   Enlarged.      With  additional 
Illustrations.      Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.      25s. 

GAS,  OIU  AND  AIR  ENGINES: 

A   Praetieal   Text -Book   on    Internal    Combustion    Motors 

without  BoUer. 

By  BRYAN  DONKIN,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E. 

GaanuAL  Contkmts.— Oas  BnglnM :— Genenl  Description— History  and  Derelo^ 
•eat — British,  French,  and  German  Gas  Engines — Gas  Production  (ot  Motiye  Power— 
Theory  of  the  Gas  Engine— Chemical  Composition  of  Gas  in  Gas  Engines—  Utilisation  ol 
Heat— Explosion  and  Combustion.  Oil  Motori :— History  and  Development— Vailoaa 
1>pas-Pnestnian*s  and  other  Oil  Engines.  Hot- Air  BnglnM :— History  and  Deralop- 
•ant— Various  Types:  Stirling's,  Ericsson's,  ftc.,  ^c. 

"The  BEST  BOOK  NOW  FUBLisHBD  ott  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines.  .  .  .  Will  be  of 
Tsav  GRBAT  iMTBJtBST  to  the  numerous  practical  engineers  who  hare  to  make  themselves 
Ihmihar  with  the  motor  of  the  da^.    .    .    .     Mr.  Donkin  has  the  advantage  of  long 

PRACTICAL  BXPBRIBNCB,  Combined  with  high  SCIRNTIPIC  and  BXPRRIUBNTAL  KNOWLSDGRy 

and  an  accurate  perception  of  the  requirements  of  Engineers." — Tks  Engins^r. 

"We   HBARTILY    RBCOMURND    Mr.   DonUn's  woric    ...    A   monument  of  careCol 
labour.    .    .    .    Luminous  and  comprehensive.  ** — y^mrmMl  0f  Gut  Lighting, 

"  A  thoroughly  rrliablr  and  bxhaustivb  TT^9X\Mi^**—Enginttrmg, 


In  Quarto,  Handsome  Cloth.     With  Numerous  Plates.     25s. 

THE  HEAT  EFFICIENCY  OF  STEAM  BOILERS 

(LAND,   MARINE,   AND   IX>COMOTIVE). 

With  many  Tests  and  Experiments  on  different  Types  of 

Boilers,  as  to  the  HeaUnfir  Value  of  Fuels,  ftc,  with 

Analyses  of  Gases  and  Amount  of  Evaporation, 

and  Suggestions  for  the  Testing  of  Boilers. 

By    BRYAN    DONKIN,    M.Inst.C.E. 

Gbnbkal  Contents. — Classification  of  different  Types  of  Boilers— 
425  Experiments  on  English  and  Foreign  Boilers  with  their  Heat  Efficiencies 
shown  m  Fifty  Tables— Fire  Grates  of  Various  Types— Mechanical  Stokers- 
Combustion  of  Fuel  in  Boilers — Transmission  of  1^1  eat  through  Boiler  Plates, 
and  their  Temperature — Feed  Water  Heaters,  Superheaters,  Feed  Pumps, 
&c.-»Smoke  and  its  Prevention — Instruments  used  in  Testing  Boilers — 
Marine  and  Locomotive  Boilers — Fuel  Testing  Stations — Discussion  of  the 
Trials  and  Conclusions — On  the  Choice  of  a  Boiler,  and  Testing  of  Land, 
Marine,  and  Locomotive  Boilers — Appendices— Bibliography — Index. 

With  Plates  illustrating  Progress  made  during  the  present  Century ^ 
and  the  best  Modem  Prcutice. 

*A  WORK  Of  rbvbrbrcb  at  PRKRKiiT  UNiQt'B.     Will  give  an  answer  to  almost  aoy 
tton  connected  with  the  performanoe  of  hoilers  that  it  Is  poeslhle  to  aak."— iPn^tiictr. 
*  Pfobably  the  most  BXHADanvK  mumi  that  baa  erer  been  collected.     A  pRAonoAi.. 
Book  by  a  thoroughly  practical  man.''~/f*oj>  and  CoaU  Trxtdu  Review. 
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in  Grown  Svo,  txtrck^  wUh  Nv$ner€u$  IttmtreUioM,     [Shortly, 

GAS    AND   OIL    ENGINES; 

AN   INTRODFGTOBT   TEXT-BOOK 

On  the  Theory,  Design,  Constniction,  and  Testing  of  InternflJ 
Combustion  Engines  without  Boiler. 

FOB  THX   USB   OF   STUDSNTS. 

BY 

Prof.  W.  H.  WATKINSON,  Whit.  Sch.,  M.lNST.MEOHi, 

GlMSOw  and  West  of  SooUmmI  Teohnieal  OoU<g«. 


Tmbd  Bdoiov,  Bm$$d  amd  Bnlorffid.    PodM-StM,  UaOmr,  li«.  6dL;  of  Larfer  Btm  M 

Boilers,  Marine  and  Land : 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  STRENGTH. 
4  Hakdbook  or  Rulu,  Formui*^  Tableb,  ka.,  bmlatttm  to  Matbual, 

90ASTLDXQB,  AND  PRlSSUBn,   SaVETT  VaLTSB,   SFBIKOfl, 

FimKOfl  Ain>  Moummros,  ka 

FOR  THE  USB  OF  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  BOILEH-MAKERS, 
AND  STEAM  USERS. 

Bt  T.   W.   TRAILL,   M.Ikst.O.E.,   F.KRN., 

Late  Boclnotr  SurtToi^ia-Ohitf  to  tha  Board  of  Tradou 


*«*  To  THB  Second  and  Third  Editions  mant  Nbw  Tables  for  Frbssubes 
up  to  aOO  Lbs.  per  Squabb  Inch  haye  been  added. 


**?■■  Moa*  TALUABU  woaK  on  Bollen  publtahed  In  Bngland.*— SMppina  WoHd. 
Ck>ntatns  an  Enormocb  Quaittitt  ov  Iitforw atioit  arrranged  In  a  veiy  oonvenlent  form.    . 
AXO8T  vmvL  TOLUM K    .    .    .    suppljrlng  information  to  be  had  nowhere  else."— 27h«  Bnakuer. 
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30  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  A  CO.'S  PUBUCAT10N8. 

Large  8to.,  Handsome  Cloth.     With  nnmerona  Plates  reduced  from 
Working  Drawings  and  280  lUostrations  in  the  Text.     21s. 

A     MANUAL     OF 

LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEERING! 

A  PraetlG^}  Tezt-Pook  for  ^he  U^e  of  Enfrine  Bollden, 

Ddsigners  and  Draugrhtsmen,  RaOway 

EngrineerSy  and  Students. 

BT 

WILLIAM  FRANK  PETTIGREW,  M.Inst.C.E. 

With  a  Seotion  on  Amerioan  and  Continental  Engines. 

By  albert  F.    RAVENSHEAR,    B.Sc, 

Of  Her  Majesty's  Patent  OAea. 

C<M<m<«.  —  Historical  IntnxlQCtion,  1763-I8SS.~ Modern  Looomotires:  Simple.— 
Modem  LooomotiTOs:  Compound.  Primary  Consideration  in  Looomotire  Design.— 
Cylinders,  Steam  Chests,  and  StniBng  Boxes.— Pistons,  Piaton  Bods,  Crossheads,  sad 
Slide  Bars.— Connecting  and  ConpUnir  Boda— Wneels  and  Axles,  Axle  Boxes,  Homblocks, 
and  Bearing  Springs.— Balanoin?.— Valve  Qear.- Slide  ValTea  and  Valve  Gear  Detaila— 
Framing,  Bogies  and  Axle  Trucka  Radial  Axle  Boxes.— Boilers.— Smokebox.  Blast  Pipe, 
firebox  Fittugs.— Boiler  Mountings.— Tenders.  Railw»y  Braken.— Lubrication. -Con- 
samptloa  of  FneU  Evaporation  and  Engine  t  ffloienoy.— American  Locomotivea  —Con- 
tinental Locomotives.— Bepairs,  Bnnning,  Inspection,  and  Benewals.— Three  Appendices, 
—index. 

"Likely  to  remain  for  many  years  the  Stavdaxd  Woxk  for  those  wishing  to  learn 
Design."— AffoiiMef*. 

'^  A  most  Interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  the  bibliography  of  the  Locomotive.**— 
Railwmi  Official  Oatett; 

**  We  recommend  the  book  as  tboso  t.hlt  nAoncAL  in  Its  character,  and  ifE^raie  A 
FLACB  IM  Axy  OOLLSCTIOM  of    .    .    .    works  on  lx>cumotive  Bngincertng.**- Aa</iMiy  #«». 

"The  work  oohtaixs  all  that  cam  bb  LKAanr  from  a  book  upon  such  a  subject  It 
will  at  once  rank  as  thb  stavoabd  wobk  upom  this  impoktaxt  snsjBor.*'— Aatf/fsay  MagmHrnt, 


In  Large  ^vo,     HantUome  Cloih,     With  PkUes  and  lUuBtreUioni.    I69, 

at  home  and  abroad. 

By   WILLIAM    HENRY   OOLE,   M.Inst.O.R, 

Late  Deputy-Manager,  North- Western  Railway,  India. 

Contmte.— Discuuion  of  the  Term  '*Li^ht  Railways.**— English  Railwayi, 
Rates,  and  Farmers. —  Lijgrht  Railways  m  Belgium,  France,  Italv,  other 
European  Coimtriee,  America  and  the  Colonies,  India,  Ireland.  ^Road  Trans- 
port as  an  alternative. —  The  Light  Railways  Act,  1896.— The  Question  of 
Gauge.— Construction  and  Working. — Locomotives  and  Rolling-Stock.— Light 
Railways  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.— Appendices  and  index. 

'*  Mr.  W.  H.  Cole  has  brought  together  .  .  .  a  LAmas  axouvt  of  valuabi  b  duobma- 
nov    .    .    .    hitherto  practically  inaccesalble  to  thf>  ordinary  reader."— TVrncj. 

"  Will  remain,  fur  some  time  yet  a  SxAimAaD  Work  in  everything  relating  to  Light 
Ballmrs.*'— A»^<fMer. 

**  llie  author  has  extended  practical  experience  that  makes  the  book  lucid  and  useful. 
It  is  xzoBBDnoLT  well  done."— fn^aemn^. 

"The  whole  subject  is  bxbaistivelt  and  pBAcncALLT  couRidersd.  The  work  can  be 
cordially  recommended  as  ixnapiiK&ABLX  to  tboKe  whose  duty  It  is  to  become  soquainted 
wit  1 1  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  the  immediate  future.*'— Aai/vay  Official  OaM$tU. 

"  Tasas  oodld  bb  ko  bbttxb  book  of  first  reference  on  ItA  snt^ect  All  dafsee  ot 
Engineers  will  welcome  Itn  appearance."— 5eol«man. 
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ENGINEERING  AND  MECHANICS.  31 

Large  Crown  Syo.     With  numerous  lUuetrationa.     61. 

ENGINE-ROOM    PRACTICE? 

A  Handbook  for  Engineers  and  Officers  in  the  Royal  Navy 

and  Mercantile  Marine,  Including  the  Management 

of  the  Main  and  Auxiliary  Engines  on 

Board  Ship. 

By    JOHN    G.    LIVERSIDGE, 

■nginear,  a.N.,  A.M.I.C.B.,  Instructor  in  Applied  Mechanics  at  the  Boyal  NaTal 
College,  Greenwich. 

Oontmit.—Q^nenl  Description  of  Marine  Machiner7.<— The  Conditions  of  Seiriceand 
Ihitles  of  Engineers  of  the  Royal  NaTy.— Entry  and  Conditions  of  SerTlce  of  Engineers  of 
the  Leading  8.S.  Companies.— Baisln^  Steam  — Dnties  of  a  Steaming  Watch  on  Engines 
and  Boilers.— Sbatting  off  Steam.— Harbour  Dnties  and  Watches— Adjustments  and 
Repairs  of  Enginea— Freserration  and  J  epairs  of  "Tank"  Boilers.- The  Bull  and  its 
Fittings.— Oleanlngand  Painting  Machinery  — Beciprocating  Pumps,  Feed  Beaters,  and 
Automatic  Feed  -water  Beguu^tors.  —  ETaporatora  —  Steam  Boats.  —  Electric  tdght 
MachiBery.— Hydraulic  Machinery.- Air-Compressine  Pumps— Befrigeratiog  Machines. 
—Machinery  or  Destroyers.— The  Management  of  water- Tube  Boilert.— Becolatlons  for 
Entry  of  Assistant  Engineers,  B.N.— Questions  gi^en  in  Examinations  for  Promotion  of 
Engineers,  B.N.— Begulations  respecting  Board  <h^ Trade  Examinations  for  Enftineers,  Ao. 

"  The  contents  gaukot  fail  to  bb  affbxciatxd."— The  SteanuMp. 

**ThiSTXBTU8XFUL  BOOK.      .     .      .      iLLUSTBATIOHS  are  Ot   OBBAT  IBPOKTAKCB  in  a  WOrk 

of  Uiis  kind,  uid  it  is  natisfactory  to  And  that  special  attkhtion  has  been  fti^en  in  this 
respect."- iSln^'ifeer*'  Oazette. 


Second  Edition,  Revised.      With  Numerous  UliuftrctHons. 
Price  78,  6d, 

VALVES  AND  VALVE-GEARING: 

INC LV DING   THE    CORLISS    VALVE  AND 
TRIP   GEARS, 


CHARLES    HURST,   Practical   Draughtsman. 

'*  GoHCiSB  explanations  illustrated  by  116  txbt  clbab  diaobams  sod  drawings  and  4  folding- 
plates    .    .    .    tne  book  fulfils  a  TALUABLi  ftinction."—^(A«iuMim. 

"Mb.  Hurst's  yaltrs  and  taltb^babiro  will  prove  a  very  Taluable  aid,  and  tend  to  the 
production  of  Engines  of  scisxTiric  dision  and  icomomical  wobkino.  .  .  .  Will  be  largely 
sought  after  by  Students  and  Designenk"- Afarine  Engineer. 

*'  nsETDX  and  THOBouoHLT  PBAcriCAL.  Will  Undoubtedly  be  found  of  obbat  valub  tn 
all  ooncemed  with  tbe  design  of  ValTS-gearing.**— i/ecAoittea/  World. 

"Almost  BTBBT  TTPB  of  YALVB  and  its  gearing  is  dearly  set  forth,  and  llluHtrated  in 
■ach  a  way  as  to  be  bbadilt  miDKBflrrooD  and  pbachoallt  applibd  by  either  the  Engineer, 
Draughtsman,  or  Student.  .  .  .  Should  proreboth  osEFiiLand  valcablb  to  all  En^neers 
•evking  for  bbuablb  and  clbab  haformatlon  on  the  subject  Its  moderate  price  brings  i< 
within  the  reach  of  aJl^'^Indu*tri«$  and  Iron. 


**  Mr.  Hubst's  work  is  adiubablt  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  practical  mechanic. 

"    free  from  *'       .  .-  .        .         -  ^-- 

■  of  valTe-g 


"  jsr.  nuBVT  s  wors  is  adkibablt  suiiea  co  »ne  neeas  oi  vnv  pracucftt  meousuiii.  .  .  . 
It  is  free  from  any  eUborate  theoretical  disoussioni*.  and  the  explanations  of  the  Tarioos 
^ypes  of  valTe-gear  are  accompanied  by  diagrams  which  render  them  BAsar  mroBBSTOon  ** 
— 1%«  Seimli/k  American. 
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|S  OHAMLaa  mUIfFtN  S  OO.'S  FaBLfOATiOIfB, 

importaiU  New    Work,     21«. 
Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.     With  lUustrationa,  Tables,  Ac. 

Lubrication  &  Lubricants: 

A    TREATISE    ON    THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  LUBRICATION 

AND   ON   THE 

NATURE,   PROPERTIES,   AND   TESTING   OF   LUBRICANTS. 
By  LEONARD  ARCHBUTT,  F.LO.,  F.C.S., 

Chemlrt  to  Ui«  Midland  Railway  Oompany, 
AND 

R.    MOUNTFORD    DEELEY,    M.I.M.E.,    F.G.S., 

Midland  Railway  Locomotive  Department. 

C^NTBNTS.— I.  Friction  of  Solldi.— II.  Liquid  Friction  or  Viscosity,  and  Flattie 
Friction.— III.  Superficial  Tention.— IV.  The  Theory  of  Lubrication.— v.  Lubricanta, 
their  Sources,  Preparation,  and  Properties.— VI.  Physical  Properties  and  Methods  of 
Szaraination  of  Lubricants.— VI (.  Chemical  Properties  and  Methods  of  Rza:iiination 
of  Lubricants.— VIII.  The  Systematic  Test! us  of  Lubricants  by  Physical  and  Chemical 
Mettiods.— IX.  The  .Mechanical  Testing  of  Lubricants.- X.  The  Design  and  Lubrication 
of  Bearings.— XI.  The  Lubrication  of  viachinery.— Index. 

"  Destined  to  become  a  CLASSIC  on  the  subject."— /ndiMtries  and  Iron. 

"  Contains  practically  all  that  is  kkown  on  the  subject.  Deaenres  the  oarefol 
attention  of  all  Engineers."— iiatftray  OJleial  Guide. 


Thxbd  Editiom.     VtryfuUy  lUuttraUd.    Ohih^  U.  M. 

STEAM  "  BOILERS: 

DXFXOTS,    ICAMAGSICBNT,    AND    OGNSTBUOTIOM 
By    R    D.    MUNRO, 

CM^  Bngineer  of  ths  Seottidi  Boiler  Inturanet  and  Engine  Intfeetion  Compawf. 

Gbkbral  Contents.- I.  Explosions  caused  (i)  by  Overheating  of  Plates— (•)  By 
Defective  and  Overloaded  Safety  Valves— (3)  By  Corrosion,  Internal  or  External— f 4)  By 
Defective  Design  and  Construction  (Unsupported  Flue  Tubes ;  Unstrengthened  Manholes ; 
Defective  Staying ;  Strength  of  Rivetied  Joints;  Factor  of  Safety)— 11.  Construction  of 
VaaTiCAL  BoiLBKs:  Shells— Crown  Plates  and  Uptake  Tubes— Man-Holes,  Mud-Holes, 
and  Fire-Holes  —  Fireboxes  —  Mountings  —  Management  —  Cleaning — Table  of  Bursting 
Pressures  of  Sieel  Boilers— Table  of  Rivetted  Joints— Specifications  and  Drawings  ol 
Lancashire  Boiler  for  Working  Pressures  {a)  80  lbs. ;  {6)  soo  lbs.  per  square  inch  respecuvelv. 

"  A  valuable  companion  for  workmen  and  engineers  engaged  about  Steam  Boilers,  ougnt 
to  be  carefullv  studied,  and  always  at  hand."— Ccl/.  GuardioM. 

*'  rhe  book  is  vbry  usbpul,  especially  to  steam  users,  artisans  and  young  Engineers."— 
Bngintrr.  

Br  THE  SAME  Author. 

KITCHEN    BOILER    EXPLOSIONS:    Why 

they  Occur,  and  How  to  Prevent  their  Occurrence.  A  Practical  Hand- 
book based  on  Actual  Experiment.  With  Diagrams  and  G>loured  Plate, 
Price  3s. 

NYSTROMS  POCKET-BOOK  OF  MECHANICS 

AND  ENGINEERING.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  W.  Dennis  Maeks, 
Ph.B.»  C.E.  (YALE  S.S.S.),  Whitney  Professor  of  Dynamical  Engineering, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Pocket  Size.  Leather,  15s.  Twenty- 
FIRST  Edition,  Revis<'d  anH  gristly  enlarged. 
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Fifth  Edition.     Folio,  strongly  ludf-boYind,  21/. 

TRAVERSE  TABLES: 

Computed  to  Four  Plaees  of  Decimals  for  every  Minute 
of  Angle  up  to  100  of  Distance. 

For  tlie  use  of  Surveyors  and  Engineers. 

BY 

RICHARD  LLOYD   GURDEN, 

Authorised  Sunreyor  for  the  GoYemments  of  New  Sonth  Wales  and 
Victoria. 

*«*  Ht^Uskid  with  the  Cmmrrmce  §f  the  Surpeyors-Gmtral  for  New  South 
WaUs  and  Vkfria. 

*'ThoM  wko  k«T»  exparicnoe  in  •zact  Sinnnnr-woKK  will  b«tt  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  eaennous  amount  of  labour  rtpreeented  \tj  this  valuable  bode  The  computations 
enable  tho  user  to  ascertain  the  sines  and  cosines  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  within 
half  an  inch,  and  this  it  axraxxNCB  to  but  Owm  Table,  in  place  ot  the  usual  Fifteen 
minute  computations  required.  Thu  alone  is  evidence  of  the  assutance  which  the  Tables 
ensure  to  every  user,  umI  as  every  Survejror  in  active  practice  has  fek  the  want  of  such 
assistance    pbw   knowing    or    thbik    publication   will   remain   without   thbm." 

—EnQiiutr. 


Engineering  Drawing  and  Design 

(A    TEXT-BOOK    OF). 
Third  Edition.     In  Two  Parts,  Published  Separately. 

Vol.  I. — Praotioal  Gsoiiistrt,  Plans,  and  Solid.     3s. 

Vol.  II. — Maohinb  and  Engine  Drawing  and  Design,   is.  6d. 

BY 

SIDNEY  H.   WELLS,    Wh.Sc, 

▲.M.IK8T.C.B.,  A.M.IB8T.MB0B.B., 

PriBolpal  of  the  Battersea  Polvteehnie  Institute,  and  Head  of  the  Bngineertng  Department 
'    of  the  BngineeringDepartmenU  of  the  Yorkshire  Oouege. 
Leeds ;  and  Dulwich  College,  London. 


therein;  formerly 

W^  mamy  fUu8trcUUms,  apeciaUy  prepared  for  the   Work,  and  nwMrout 
Examples, /or  the  Use  ofStudeiUs  in  TechniecU  Schools  and  Colleges. 

"  A  YHOBOUOHLT  UBBPUL  woBX.  exceedingly  well  written.  For  the  many  Szamples  and 
()aestions  we  have  nothing  but  praise."— Mature. 

*'  A  CAPITAL  TBZT-BOOK,  arranged  on  an  bxcblibvt  STsnM,  calculated  to  give  an  InteUlgeat 
msp  of  the  subject,  and  not  the  mere  faculty  of  mechanloal  copying.  ...  Mr.  Wells  shows 
how  to  make  complbtb  woBKivo-DBAWiiroB,  discussing  ftilly  each  step  In  the  design.*— Jlwfrtwil 


**  The  first  book  leads  basilt  and  batubalit  towards  the  second,  where  the  technical  pupU 
Is  broogfat  into  eontaot  with  large  and  more  complex  designs."— 3%«  Sekoolmatur. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  8TRAHD. 
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WOBK8     BY 
ANDREW  JAMIESON,  M.INST.C.K,  M.I.E.E.,  F.R.S.E^ 

Formerly  ProftMtcr  of  Electrical  EHsineerinf,  The  Glasgom  and  tVgft  of  Seoiland 
Technical  College. 


PROFESSOR  JAMIESON'S  ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOKS. 

In  Large  Crown  %vc,     FuUy  IllustraUtL 

1.  STEAM   AND   STEAM-ENGINES  (A  Text-Book  on). 

For  the  Use  of  Students  preparing  for  Competitiye  Exuninatioiifc 
With  over  aoo  Illustrations,  Folding  Plates,  and  Examination  Papoi. 
Thirteenth  Edition,  Revised.     8/6. 

"Profcnor  Jamieton  CMcinatcs  the  reader  br  his  clbasmbss  of  coacsrrioM  amd 
siMPLiciTT  OP  BXPaittiON.     His  treatment  recalls  the  lectmiac  of  Faraday.**— ilMmMflw. 
"  Hie  Bbst  Book  yet  published  for  the  use  of  Studeots."— ifjyMMirr. 
"  Undoubtedly  the  most  valuabls  akd  most  complbtb  Hand-book  •■  the  subject 
that  BOW  exists.**— Jf«rM#  Rnrimoer. 

2.  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY  (An  Advaneed  Textp 

Book  on).  Specially  arranged  for  Advanced  and  '*  Honours "  Student!. 
By  Prol.  Jamieson,  assisted  by  David  Robertson,  Jr.,  B.Sc. 

S.  APPLIED  MECHANICS  (An  Advanced  Text-Book  on). 

Vol.  I. — Comprising  Part  I.:  The  Principle  of  Work  and  its  applica- 
tions; Part  II.:  Gearing.    Price  7s.  6d.     Third  Edition. 
"Fully  maintains  the  reputation  of  the  Author— more  we  cannot  say.**— /'hsrtf. 
Bngifteer. 

Vol.  II. — Comprising  Parts  III.  to  VI. :  Motion  and  Energy;  Graphic 
Statics;  Strength  of  Materials;  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Machinery. 
Second  Edition.    8s.  6d. 

**Wbll  and  lucidly  written."— TA*  Engineer. 

*«*  Etick  of  the  above  x*olumes  is  complete  in  iUelf^  attd  told  uparatefy. 

PBOFESSOB  JAMIESON'S  IMTBODUCTOBT  MANUALS. 

Crown  8zv.     With  IlUustratiant  and  Examinatitm  Paftrt. 

1.  STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM-ENGINE  (Elementary 

Manual  oO-    For  First- Year  Students.    Eighth  Edition,  Revised.    3/6. 
"  Quite  the  sight  sort  or  wooK^-'Engineer. 
**  should  be  in  the  hands  of  kvsrt  engineering  Kp^inai\iot.**—PracHcaiEngmeer, 

2.  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY  (Elementary  Manual 

of).     For  First- Year  Students.     Fifth  Edition.    3/6. 

**  A  CAPITAL  TKXT-BOOK  .   .  .  The  diagrams  are  an  important  lf3tax^**^Schoolmmater, 
"A  THOROUGHLY  TRUSTWORTHY  Text-book.     .     .     .    Arrangement  as  good  as  wdl 
can  be.    .    .    .    Diagrams  are  also  excellent.    .     .    .    The  subject  throughout  treated  as  aa 
essentially  practical  one,  and  very  clear  instructions  given."— JVa/«»v. 

8.  APPLIED  MECHANICS  (Elementary  Manual  oO. 

Specially    arranged    for    First-Year    Students.       Fourth     Edition, 
Revised.     3/6. 
'*  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted.    .    .    .    The  work  has  vsav  high  qualiths,  «^kb 
may  be  condensed  into  the  one  word  '  clbar.'  "Science  and  Art. 


POCKET-BOOK  of  ELECTRICAL  RULES  and  TABLES. 

FOR  THK  VSR  OF  KLECTRtClANS  AND  RNGtItEERS. 
Pocket  Size.     Leather,  8s.  6d.     FturttaUk  Ediiun.    Seep.  43. 
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WORKS     BT 

W.  J.  MAGQDORN  RANKINE,  LLD.,  F.R.S., 

imt9  tt9glu%  Prof— or  of  Chit  Englnooring  in  tho  Uniooraity  of  Qtaogom. 
THOBOtTGHLY  REYI8BD  BT 

^W.     J.     MILLAR,     C.E., 

Uto  Socrwtary  to  tho  /nttftuto  of  Englnooro  and  BMpbtttl4oro  In  SootlvMl 


I.  A  MANUAL  OF  APPLIED  MECHANICS : 

Ckmiprinng  the  Prindplea  of  Statios  and  Cinematios,  and  Theoiy  o# 
Straoturea,  Mechanism,  and  Machinea.  With  Nnmerona  Diagrama 
Crown  8yo,  oloth,  12b.  6d.    Fiftbknth  Edition. 


II.  A  MANUAL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING: 

Oompriaing  Engineering  Sanreya,  Earthwork,  Foundationa,  Maaonrj,  Car 
pentry,  Metal  Work,  Roads,  Railways,  Canals,  Riren,  Waterworks, 
Harbours,  fto.  With  Numeroos  Tables  and  Dlostrations.  Crown  Sro 
oloth,  16s.    Twenty- First  Edition. 


in.  A  MANUAL  OF  MACHINERY  AND  HILLWORK : 

Comprising  the  Geometry,  Motions,  Work,  Strength,  Constmotion,  and 
Objects  of  Machines,  Ac.  Qlustrated  with  nearly  900  Woodonta. 
Crown  Syo,  doth,  12s.  6d.    Sstxnth  Edition. 


lY.  A  MANUAL  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE  AND  OTHER 
PRIME  MOVERS: 

With  a  Section  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Aib  Enqinis,  by  Bbyan  Donkiii^ 
M.IastC.B.  With  Foldins  Plates  and  Nnmeroos  Illnstratiotts. 
Crown  8yo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.    Fourtbbnth  Edition. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  BRIFFIH  A  CO..  UNITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND, 
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Pttov.  Raiikinb's  Wouu— (CmAmm^). 

V.  USEFUL  RULES  AND  TABLES: 

for  Architeoto,  Builders,  Engineers,  Foondert,  Meohanict,  Shipbuilders, 
SnrYeyors,  fta  With  Appendix  for  the  use  of  Elsotrigal  EiraiHXBBt. 
By  Professor  Jamiisom,  F.11.S.E.     Skycnth  Edition.     10b.  6d. 


VL  A  MECHANICAL  TEXT-BOOK: 

4  Prmotical  and  Simple  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Meohsnlos.  B^ 
Professor  Rankinb  and  £.  F.  Bambkb,  C.E.  With  Numerous  Dlus- 
trations.    Grown  8to,  cloth,  9s.     Fifth  Edition. 

V  1^  "'  Mbckavioal  Tkxt-Book  "  WM  dmifgnad  kf  ProfMsor  JUmbmu  m»  «•  lai— 
•OOTHM  to  th*  a^o9t  amritt  of  MmnmmU. 


VIL  MISCELLANEOUS  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS. 

Royal  8vo.     Cloth,  31s.  6d. 

Part  I.  Papers  relating  to  Temperature,  Elasticity,  and  Expansion  of 
Vapours,  Liquids,  and  Solids.  Part  II.  Papers  on  Energy  and  its  Timns- 
(ormations.     Part  IIL  Papers  on  Wave-Forms,  Propulsion  of  Vessels,  ko. 

With  Memoir  by  Professor  Tait,  M.A.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Millab,  C.E. 
With  fine  Portrait  on  Steel,  Plates,  and  Diagrams. 

"  No  more  endurinc  Memotial  of  Profinaor  Rjuildne  ocmld  be  deiieeJ  than  the  publiai* 
listt  of  th««e  {Mtpen  in  an  aoceseible  fonn.    .    .    .    The  CoUectioa  is  moit  Tahable  oa 


nt  of  the  nature  of  his  discoveries;  and  the  beauty  and  coaspleteaeas  of  his  aaalysis. 
.    The  Volune  axoeeds  in  iaportanoe  any  wetk  m  tke  r -* ' *  — vh-u^j 


SHELTON-BEY  (W.  Vincent,  Foreman  to  the 

Imperial  Ottoman  Gun  Factories,  Constantinople) : 

THE  MECHANIC'S  GUIDE :  A  Hsnd-Book  lor  Engineeis  sod 
Aitizans.  With  Copious  Tables  and  Valuable  Redpes  for  Practical  Use. 
lUnstrated.     Stcgmd  EdUUm,    Crown  Svo.    Qoth,  7/6l 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRANH 
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IMPORTANT  NEW    WORK.     JUST  OUT. 

in  Large  8tfo,  Handsome  Cloth.      With  FrontUpiecej  aevercU  PUUes, 
and  over  250  I  lustrations.     2U. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AMD  COHSTRUCTIOM  OF 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 

(STEAM   AND  WATER   PRESSURE). 

With  Practical  IllustratioDs  of  Engines  aod  Pumps  applied  to  Mi171no, 

Town  Water  Supplt,  Drainage  of  Lands,  &c.,  also  EcoDomy 

and  Efficiency  Trials  of  Pumping  Machinery. 

By    henry    DAVEY, 

Member  of  the  iDstitntion  of  GWii  Engineerri,  Member  of  the  loatitutlon  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  F.O.S..  &c. 

Contents  —Early  History  of  Pumping  En^nes— Steam  Pumping  Engines — 
Pumps  and  Pump  Valves — General  Principles  of  Non-Rotative  Pmnping 
Engines — The  Cornish  Engine,  Simple  and  (compound— Types  of  Mining 
Engines — Pit  Work— Shaft  Sinking — Hydraulic  Transmission  of  Power  in 
Mines — Valve  Gears  of  Pumping  Engines — Water  Pressure  Pumping  Engines 
—Water  Works  Engines— Pumping  Engine  Economy  and  Trials  of  Pumping 
Machinery  —  Centrifugal  and  other  Ijow-Lift  Pumps  —  Hydraulic  Rams, 
Pumping  Mains,  &c.-  Index. 

'^By  the  'one  English  Engineer  who  prubtbly  knows  more  aboal  Parading  Machinery 

than   ANY    other/     ...      A    VOLDMB    BSCORDINO   tor    results   of  LORQ  BXPRRIRirCB  AKD 

STUDY."— rA«  Angiueer. 

*'  Undonbiedly  tbr  bkbt  and  most  practical  trbatisr  on  Pumping  Machinery  that  has 
YET  BSBN  PV^usa^D."— Mining  Journal. 


SBGOJ^D   EDITIOJ^,    Revised  and  Enlarged. 
In  Large   Svo,   Handsome  cloth,  34^. 

HYDRAULIC   POWER 

HYDRAULIC   MACHINERY. 


HENRY    ROBINSON,    M.    Inst.   C.E.,   F.G.S., 

nOXOW  or  KIHGTs  COLLBGB,   LONDON  ;   prof,  op  civil  ■NCIIIBRBINat 

king's  collrgb,  btc,  btc. 

vnitb  numetotttf  Tnioodcut0>  and  Sixts^nine  putee. 

"A  B«ok  of  great  ProfcMional  Uiefulness."— /fv» 


lONDOI!f;C|jiDlE8  aRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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R90U  $99r  MMtfMMt  Olttk,  269. 

THE    STABILITY    OF    SHIPS 


SIR   EDWARD  J.   REED,    K.CB.,   F.R.S.,    M.P., 

KMoar  OF  THB  mrBRiAi.  okdsks  op  st.  stanilaus  op  ftussiA;  pAamciA  jotmhi  o^ 

AUSTKIA;    HKDJIDIB    op    TUKKSY;    and    SISING    sun    op    japan;    VICB' 
PKBtlDBNT  op  THB  INSTITUTION  OP  NATAL  ABCXtTNCTS 

fVitk  numirous  lUmtratiom  ana  7Mes, 

In  ordtf  to  rtndcr  the  work  complete  for  the  purpoees  of  the  Shipbufldcr,  vhethet  ■! 
hoNii  or  mfaroed,  the  Methods  of  Calculation  iBtroduc«d  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Babnbs,  Mr.  Gbat, 
M.  Rbbch,  M.  Datmakd,  and  Mr.  Bbnjamin,  are  all  fiTen  sepanoeliTf  flfustiatad  W 
Tables  and  worked-out  examples.  The  book  contains  ssore  than  aoo  Diagrams,  and  m 
Bustrated  by  a  huge  number  of  actual  cases,  derived  from  ships  of  all  descripUons,  bal 
especially  from  ships  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

"  Sir  Edwako  Rbbd's  '  Stability  op  Ships  '  is  intaluablb.  The  Natai.  AacHiTBcr 
vtU  find  brought  togetner  and  rssdy  to  his  hand,  a  maw  of  information  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  to  seek  in  an  almost  enolem  variety  of  publications,  and  some  of  iriiich  he  would 
possibly  not  be  able  to  obtain  at  all  elsewhere."— <9/«ttMw^>. 


THE  DBSIGK  AND  OONSTBUCTIOK  OF  SHIPS.  By  John 
Harvard  Bilks,  M.Inst.N.A.,  Professor  of  Naval  Architecture  m  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  [/«  Prtpar€Uian, 

At  Press.      Ulastrated  with  Numerous  Plates  and  Diagrams. 

THE   CONSTRUCTION  AND   MAINTENANCE 
OF   VESSELS   BUILT   OF   STEEL  " 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Architect. 

GoMTiirTS.— L  Manufacture  of  Cast  Iron,  Wrought  Iron,  aud  Steel.— Composition  of  Iron  and 
Steel,  Quality,  Strength.  Testa,  Ac.    n.  Classification  of  Steel  Ships.    III.  Considerations  in 


making  choice  of  tji^  of  Veue I.— Framing  of  Ships.    LV.  Strains  experienced  by  ShipB.— Methods 

_.  « . jj  Comvjariug  Strengths  of  Ships.    V.  Construction  of  Ships.— Altematir    "-^  - 

-.  -Types  of  Vessels. —Turret,  8ulf  Trimming,  and  Trunk  Steamers,  Ac.    ^ 

and  Riretting,  Workmanship.     VI.  Pumping  ArrMUgements.     TIL  Maintenance.— Frerention  of 


of  Construction. -Types  of  Vessels. —Turret,  Self  Trimming,  and  Trunk  Steamers,  Ac.— Rirets 
and  Riretting,  Workmanship.     VI.  Pumping  ArrMUgeme  '  —  •  -  ..  _    - 

Deterioration  in  the  Hulls  of  Ships. -Cement,  Paint,  &c. 


Second  Edition,  Cloth,  8s.  6d.     Leather,  for  the  Pocket,  8s.  6d. 

GRIFFIN'S  ELECTRICAL  PRICE-BOOK. 

For  EleetrieaU  CiviL  Marine,  and  Borougrh  Engineers,  Loeal 

Authorities,  Arenlteets,  Railway  Contractors,  &e.,  fte. 

Edited  by    H.   J.   DOWSING, 

MsmOtr  §fth4  ImtUutwn  0/ EUetrical  Enghutrt ;  0fihs  StcUty  9fArU;  ^«U  L^mdm 
Chamitr  ^fC^mmtrtt,  A^. 

"  The  Elbctkical  Paicb-Book  kbmotbs  all  mystbky  about  the  cost  of  Electrical 
rowor.    By  iu  aid  the  BxrBNSB  that  will  be  entailed  by  utilising  electricity  00  a  hose  m 
*1  saale  can  be  disc0Tered/'~i4^A«V«f^. 


LONDON :  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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FoiiFt«mith  Bdltlon,  Revised.     Prtee  21fl. 

Dimy  ivo,    Oloth.       WUh   Numerout  lUtutrcUicmf   reduced  frmik 

Working  Dra%ow^$, 

A    MANUAL    OF 

MARINE   ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING   THE   DESIGNING,  CONSTRUCTION.   AND 
WORKING  OP   MARINE   MACHINKKY. 

By  A.   E.  SEAT  ON,  M.Inst.  CE.,  M.  Inst.  Mech.  E., 
M.Inst.N.A. 


GKNKRAL     GONTKNTS. 


Part  L— Prineiples  of  Marine 
Propulsion. 

Part  II. -Principles  of  Steam 
Engineering. 

Part  III.— Details  of  Marine 
Engines:  Design  and  Cal- 

%*  This  Edition  indudef  a  Chapter  on  Water -Tubb  Boilkiu,  with  Illiiftn> 
tioDB  of  the  leading  Types  and  the  Revised  Rules  of  the  Bureau  F'erUae, 


eolations  for  Cyllnden, 
Pistons,  Valves,  ExpaniiOD 
Valves,  &e. 

Part  IV.— Propellers. 

Part    v.— Boilers. 

Part  VL— Miseellaneoos. 


"  In  the  three-fold  oapaoity  of  enabling  a  Student  to  learn  how  to  design,  oonstruot, 
tod  work  a  Marine  Steam-Engine.  Mr.  Seaton's  Manual  has  no  rital."— TVmm. 

"The  important  subjeotof  Marine  Engineering  is  here  treated  with  the  thoeouom- 
Nin  that  It  reouires.  No  department  has  escaped  attention.  .  .  .  Gives  the 
resullA  of  mucb  close  study  and  practical  work.**— Snainmrina. 

"  By  &r  the  smr  Manual  m  existence.  .  .  .  Gives  a  complete  account  of  the 
methods  of  solving,  with  the  utmost  possible  economy,  the  problems  before  the  Marine 
Bnciaeer."—  Aihmamnu 

"The  Student,  Draughtsman,  and  Engini>er  will  find  this  work  the  moot  valuablb 
Handbook  of  Reference  on  the  Marine  Engine  now  in  existence."— Jfartns  Engineer 


Sixth  Edition,  Reviaed.    Pooket-Size,  Leather.     80.  6d. 
A  PO€E£T-BOOK   OF 

MARINE  ENGINEERING  RULES  AND  TABLES, 

rOR  THB   USB  OV 

Marine  Engineers,  Naval  Arehiteets,  Designers,  Draughtsmen, 
Superintendents  and  Others. 

BY 

A.  E.  SEAT  ON,  M.I.O.E.,  M.LMech.R,  M.I.N.  A., 

AND 

a  M.  ROUNTHWAITE,  M.I.Mech.E.,  M.I.N.A. 

"Admirably  puLriLS  iu  purpose."— JfisrnM  Engmter, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  ORIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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fc         OBAMLwa  quiffin  s  oo.'a  publioationa 
WORKS  BT  PROF.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH,  Assoc.MJ.C.Em 

M.LM.E.,  ILLELE.,  M.LMln.£.,  Whit  Soh.,  M.Ord.MetJL 


THE     CALCULUS     FOR     ENGINEERS 

AND    PHYSICISTS, 

Applied  to  Technical  Problems. 

WITH   SXTKNSIVB 

OI1A88IFIED  BEPEBENCJi:  LIST  OF  INTEGBALS. 
By  PROF.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 

ASSISTSD  BT 

R    F.    MTJIRHEAD,    M.A.,    B.Sa, 

ron&wty  Olark  F«Uow  of  GlMgow  UniTdnity,  and  Lectarsr  on  Mathemattoi  •! 
Maaon  College. 

In  Crovm  Svo,  extra,  tnth  Dtagranti  and  Foldtng-Plate,     8s.  6d. 

*'  Pmor.  B.  H.  Smith's  book  will  be  Mirloeable  In  rendertnf  a  bard  roed  ab  mamt  a.s  rEaono* 
4BU  for  the  non-matbenatlcal  Stadent  and  Bngineer."— ^(Aeiunim. 

"  Interestlnf  diagrams,  with  practical  11  lustrations  of  sctttal  occurrence,  are  to  be  found  here 
In  abundance.  Tn  tut  compi-btb  ciamifikd  sbfsurcx  tablk  will  proTe  Tery  naefU  la 
sarlag  the  time  of  those  who  want  an  Integral  in  a  hurry."— 7%«  Sngimet.   . 


MEASUREMENT    CONVERSIONS 

(English    and    French) : 

28   GRAPHIC   TABLES   OR   DIAGRAMS. 

Showing  at  a  glance  the  Mutual  Convxbsion  of  MKAsuRiifXKTB 

in  DiFFKBBKT  Units 

Of  LcngUui,  Areas,  VoliimeB,  Weights,  Stresses,  Densities,  Quantities 

of  Work,  Horse  Powers,  Temperatures,  Ac. 

F0r  M«  tfM  0/  Engin—n,  Surveyon,  AreMUett,  and  Coiitraotor§, 

In  4to,   Boards,      7b,   6d, 


\*  Prof.  Smith's  Convirsion-Tablis  form  the  most  unique  and  oom- 
prehensive  ooUection  ever  plaoed  before  the  profession.  By  their  use  muoh 
time  and  labour  will  be  saved,  and  the  chances  of  error  in  calculation 
diminished.  It  is  believed  that  henceforth  no  Engineer's  Office  will  be 
•oonsidered  complete  without  them. 

**  The  work  is  iwwalo amlm."— CoOur^  Churdum. 

"  Oncht  to  be  in  btut  office  where  cTen  occasional  conrerslODs  are  required.    .    .   .    Prol 

PrtTar-—  '-- -  "  ••    —   '  '    •  -    • 


jMRs'fl  Tablm  form  rvrj  ixcbllmt  chbcks  on  rssults."— .SlseCrieol  JtMriMs. 

"  Prof.  Smith  deeenres  the  hearty  thanks,  not  only  of  the  Biiamn,  but  of  the  Oohieucui 
Womu>»  for  haTing  smoothed  the  way  for  the  anomoii  of  the  M snio  Stbtbm  of  Miaiwuiairff, 
«  mhieot  which  is  now  Msumlng  neat  Importance  ss  a  factor  in  maintaining  our  nou>  npos 
tOBSiM  nADi"— 21k«  JfaeJUnery  Mttrktt. 


LOWmN:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  i  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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ISNQINEERINQ  AND  MECHANICS. 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     10b.  6d. 

CHEMISTRY   FOR   ENGINEERS. 

BY 

BERTRAM  BLOUNT,      and  A.  G.  BLOXAM, 

F.I.C.,  F.O.S.,  A.LC.B.,  F.I.O..  P.O.8., 

<tonmlting  Ohemltt  to  the  Grown  AgenU  for  Conialtlnff  Ghembt,  lload  of  the  Ohcmtitrj 

the  Oolonlei.  IXeputment,  Ooldimithi'  Insl., 

New  Oroes. 


.  GENERAL  C0NTBNT8.— Introduction- OhemlBtiT  of  the  Oblef  MaterUli 
of  OonBtmotlon— SonrooB  of  Energy— ChemlBtiy  of  Steam -ralBlng—OliemlB- 
try  of  Lubrication  and  LubrlcantB— Metallurgical  ProcoBBes  uBod  In  the 
Winning  and  Manufacture  of  Metals. 

*'  The  aothore  hare  tuocBBDieD  beyonJ  ell  expectetlon,  and  hare  prodnoad  a  work  which 
eh  fold  f  iTe  f  RBSH  i\>WBB  to  the  Engineer  and  Kanafiustarer." — Tlu  Timu. 

"Practicai.  THmouoHOUT  ...  an  a.dmibabli  tbxv-book.  naeftil  not  only  to  Sindentit 
hat  to  StfoiiiBus  and  Ma.maobbs  of  woaEs  in  rmBTBiniHo  wabtb  and  impbotibo  pboobubb."— 


"A  book  worthy  to  Uke  hioh  ba.iix  .  .  .  treatment  of  the  rabjeet  of  eAiaova  fun 
•artleolarlj  good.  .  .  .  Watib  cab  and  tta  prodaction  dearly  worked  oat  ...  We 
WAaiiLT  BBOOMMBBD  the  work.*— •Tovnurf  ofChu  lAahHuO' 


For  Companioi^  Yolame  by  the  same  Authors,  see  '*  Chbmibtat 
FOR  Manufactubkrs/'  p.  71. 


Works  by  WALTER  R.  BROWNE,  M.A.,  M.lNST.C.E., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


THE    STUDENT'S    MECHANICS: 
An  Introduetioii  to  the  Study  of  Force  and  M otlon. 

With  Diagrams.     Crown  8to.     Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

"  dear  in  atyte  and  pncttcal  in  method,  'Thx  SrVDnrr^s  Mbchanics'  ia 
mmammdmA  froae  all  poinu  of  riew. '*  -AUsmtmrni, 


FOUNDATIONS    OF    MECHANIC S. 

Papers  reprinted  from  the  Engitutr,     In  Crown  Svo,  ib. 


Demy  Svo,  with  Numerous  Illustrations,  9s. 

FUEL    AND    WATER: 
A   Manual  for  Users  of  Steam  and  Water. 

By    PaoF.    FRANZ    SCHWACKHOFER  of  Vienna,   and 
WALTER  R.   BROWNE,   M.A.,  CE. 

Gbnbkal  Contbmtb.— Heat  and  CombustioB— Fuel^  Varietiee  of— Fifing  Airange' 
■Mats:  Furnace,  Flues,  Chimney— The  Boiler.  Choice  of— Varieties— Feed-wmtei 
Heaten— Steam  Pipes— Water :  Composition,  Purification— Prerention  of  Scale,  &&,  Ac 

"The  Section  on  Heat  b  one «f  the  best  and  most  ludd  ever  written."— ^a^rMw^. 

*'  Cannot  fiidl  to  be  valvnbU  te  thousands  using  steam  power.**— lftrf<nwj>  EMgrnu^. 

LONDON    CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRANa 
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42  OHARLBS  GRIFFIN  it  CO,'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

CRIFFIH'8    LOCAL    COVERHMEHT    HANDBOOKS, 

WORKS  SUITABLE  FOR  MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS, 
ANALYSTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Gas  Manufacture  (The  Chemistry  of)-    A  Handbook  on  the  Pro- 

ductioD,  Puriflcation,  and  Testing  of  Illuminating  Oaa,  and  the  Assay  of  the  Bye- 
Product  of  Oas  Manufacture.  By  W.  J.  A.  Butterpibli',  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Handsome  Cloth.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
lOs.  Od.  [See  page  77. 

"  Well  deserving  a  place  in  every  gas  engineering  li>trary. "—./ouma^  of  Go*  Lighting. 

Central  Electrical  Stations :  Their  Design,  Organisation,  and  Manage- 
ment.   By  C.  H.  WoBDlNOUAM,  A.K.C.,  M.Inst.C.E. 
f  or  detail*  itee  oppom'te  page. 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  :  A  (imde  to  the  Constxoiction  of  Works  for 
the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  by  Sewage  of  Rivers  and  Estuaries.  By  W.  Santo 
Crimp,  M.InstC.E.,  F.O.s.  Skcond  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Laige  8vo, 
Handsome  Cloth.    With  a?  Plates.    Price  SOs.  [See  page  76. 

"  The  MOST  COMPLETE  AND  BEST  TREATISE  on  the  subJect  which  has  appeared  in  our 

nnguage."—Ifdi7iburgh  Medical  Journal. 

Calcareous  Cements  :  Their  Nature,  Preparation,  and  Uses.  With 
some  Rt;marlc8  upon  Cement  Testing.  By  GILBERT  Rbdoraye,  Assoclust-CE. 
Large  Crown  8vo.  With  Illustrations,  Analytical  Dat«,  and  Appendices  on  Costs,  Ac. 
8s.  Od.  [See  page  76. 

"Invaluable  to  student,  architect,  and  engineer."— fiuiZdin^  New. 

Road  Makinff  and  Maintenance :  A  Practical  Treatise  for  Engineers, 
Surveyors,  and  others.  With  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Practice. 
By  TU0MA.S  AITKEN,  AssoG. M.Inst.C.E.,  Member  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers ;  Member  of  the  Sanitary  Inst. ;  Surveyor  to  the  County 
Council  of  Fife,  Cupar  Division.  Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,  with  numerous 
Plates,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations.    21s.  [See  page  77. 

"Should  be  on  the  reference  shelf  of  EVERY  Municipal  and  County  Enginesb  in 

the  United  Kingdom."— T/i^  Surveyor. 

Light  Railways  at  Home  and  Abroad.    By  William  Henry  Qoul^ 

M.Inst.C.E.,  late  Deputy  Manager,  North-Westeni  Railway,  India.  Large  8vo, 
Handsome  Cloth,  Plates  and  illufetratiooB.    168.  [See  page  30. 

"  Will  remain  for  some  time  yet  a  Standard  Work  In  everything  relating  to  Light 
Railways."— TAe  Engineer.  

Practical  Sanitation :  A  Handbook  for  Sanitary  Inspectors  and  others 
interested  in  Sanitation.  By  Geo.  Rbid,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Fellow  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  Medical  Officer,  Staffordshire  County  Council.  With  Appendix  on 
Sanitary  Law,  by  Herbert  Manley,  M.A.,  M.B.,  D.P.H.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cloth,  6b.  [See  page  78. 

"A  handbook  useful  to  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  all  interested  In  Sanitary 

maX\AT%."— 'Sanitary  Record.  

COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  ABOVE. 

Sanitary  En^neering:  A  Prictical  Manual  of  Town  Drainage  and 
Sewage  and  Refuse  Disposal.  By  Frank  Wood,  A.M.Inst.C.B.,  F.O.S.  Fully 
Illustrated.  [See  page  79. 

Dairy  Ciiemistry :  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Managers,  Chemists, 
and  Analysts.  By  B.  Droop  Richmond,  F.C.S.,  Chemist  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy 
Company.    With  Tables,  Illustrations,  Ac.    Handsome  Cloth,  16s.  [See  page  73. 

"  The  BEST  oon  fribution  to  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared."— rA«  Lemeei. 

Flesll  Foods :  With  Methods  for  their  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and 
Bacteriological  Examination.  A  Handbook  for  Medical  Men,  Inspectors,  Analysts, 
and  others.  By  C.  Ainsworth  Mitohell,  B.A.,  F.I.C.,  Mem.  Council  Soc.  of  Public 
Analysts.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  coloured  Plate.  lOs.  6d.  [See  page  78. 
"Will  save' Medical  Men,  Analysts,  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  others  an  infihitr 

AMOUNT  OP  rbfebencb."— TA«  Lancet. 

Foods:  Their  Composition  and  Analysis.  By  A.  Wynteb  Blyth, 
M.R.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  Public  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Deron.  With  Tables,  Folding 
Plate,  and  Frontispiece.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised.    21s.  [See  page  72. 

"  An  admirable  diqest  of  the  most  recent  state  of  knowledge."— CAenuMi  Newe. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRANa 
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BLECTRWAL  ENQINEBRINQ,  43 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK.     READY  SHORTLY. 

In  Large  %vo.      Handsotue  Cloth.      Profusely  Illustrated  with  Plates^ 
Diagrams^  and  Figures, 

CENTRAL  ELECTRICAL  STATIONS: 

Their  Desigrn,  Orsranisation,  and  Management. 

Including  the  Generation  and  Distribution  of  Electrical 
Energy. 

By  CHAS.    H.    WORDINGHAM, 

A.K.C.,  M.lNST.CE.,  M.Inst.Mkch.E., 

Late  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  Electrical 

Engineer  to  the  City  of  Manchester. 


CONTENTS. 

Introductory. — Central  Station  Work  as  a  Profession. — Central  Station  Supply  as  an  In- 
vestment—  The  Establishment  of  a  Central  Station — Systems  of  Supply. — ^Choice  of  Site — 
Architectural  Features.  —  Choice  of  Plant  and  General  Design.  —  Boilers  —  Systems  of 
Draught  and  Waste  Keat  Economy.— Methods  of  Firing  Boilers  -Coal  Handling.  Weighing, 
and  Storing. — Feeding  of  Boilers. — The  Transmission  of  Steam-— Generators. — Condensing 
Appliances. — Switching  Gear,  Instruments,  and  Connections. — Distributing  Mains. — Drawing- 
in  Systems. — Built-in  Systems,  Dielectrics. — Insulation,  Resistance,  and  Cos:. — Distributing 
Networks —Service  Mains  and  Feeders. — Testing  of  Mains.— Recording  and  Laying  of 
Mains. — Meters  and  Appliances  on  Consumers'  Piemises. — Standardising  and  Testing  Labor- 
atory —Secondary  Batteries.— Street  Lighting  —Cost  of  Production.— Methods  of  Qiarging. 
— Regulations  of  Consumer's  Installations- — General  Organisations  of  a  Central  Station  — 
The  Generating  Sution  — The  Mains  Department  —The  Installation  Department— The 
Standardising  DepartmenL— The  Drawing  Office,  Transforming  Sutions,  and  Street  Light- 
ing,—The  Oerical  Department— The  Consumer.— The  Routine  and  Main  Laying. — Index. 


MONRO  ft  JAMIESON'8  ELECTRICAL  POCKET-BOOIL 

Fourteenth  £dition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

A    POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL   RULES   &  TABLES 

FOR  THE  USB  OP  ELECTRICIANS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

By  JOHN  MUNRO,  C.E.,  &  Prof.  JAMIESON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.R.S.B. 

With  Numerous  Diagrams.     Pocket  Size.     Leather,  8s.  6d. 

OBNERAL      0ONTBNT8. 

Units  of  Measurement.  —  Measures.  —  Testing.  —  Conductors.  —  Dielectrics.  —  Submarine 
Cables. — Telegraphy. — Electro-Chemistry.— Electro- Metallurgy. — Batteries.— Dynamos  and 
Motors. — Transformers. — Electric  Lightng. — Miscellaneous. — Logarithms. — Appendices. 

*'  WoNDsairui  f^v  PsBFBCT.     .    .     .     Worthy  of  the  highflst  rowmenrtanon  we  can 
give  «t."— ir^t/w^^- 

"The  Srtj.T^':'  Valvs   of  Mmbi.    Mvnso   and   jAinnoM'i    Pocur-BooK.*- 

.*% 

^^'^^^^^^^"^i^  ARifFIN  *  ^0'»  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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44  OHARLM  BBIFFIN  ^  CO.'B  PUBLIOATIONB. 

By  PROFESSORS  J.  H,  POYNTINa  k  J.  J.  THOMSON. 
In  Large  8to.     Fully  IlloBtrated. 

A   TEXT-BOOK   OF    PHYSIOS: 

OOMPRiaiNO 

PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER;  SOUND;  HEAT;  MAGNETISM 
AND   ELECTRICITY;    AND   LIGHT. 

J.  H.  POTNTING,  J.  J.  THOMSON, 

flCD.,  f.ft.S.,  Avn  M.A.i  f.ft.8., 


bito  Fallow  of  Mnitjr  College,  Cambiidfe:  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Gambridfe;'  Prot 

FrofeMor  of  Plirsics,  Mmoo  Collage,  of  Bxperimentai  Phjrstea  in  the  UniTerr*"- 

Birmingham.  of  Cambridge. 


Volume  already  pablished,  Second  Edition,  Price  80.  6d. 

S  O  XJ  N^  I>. 

G0MTRMT8.— The  Nature  of  Soand  and  its  chief  CharaoteriBtici.~The  Velociiy  of  ^^onnd 
la  Air  and  other  Mudla.— Refl<  cion  and  Refraction  of  Sonnd.— Frequency  and  Pitch  of 
Notei.— Beaonanoe  and  Forced  Oacillationa.  — Analysis  of  Vibrationp.— Tbe  Transverse 
Vibrations  of  Strftched  Strings  or  Wires  -Pipes  and  other  Air  CaTities.— Rods.— Platet. 
•^Membraoep.— Vibrations  maintained  by  Ht  at.— SenBltlTe  Flames  and  Jeta.-'Musica) 
Sand.— The  Superposition  of  WaTos.-  Index. 

**  The  work  .  .  .  may  be  recommended  to  anyone  desirous  of  possessing  an  bast, 
ur-TO-DATB  Stakdard  Trkatisb  on  Acousttca."— Z«t7erarurc. 

'*  Very  clearly  wr  ten.  .  .  .  The  names  of  the  authors  are  a  guarantee  of  the 
wnvnFio  ACCunACT       dUP-To-DATS  OHARAOTKB  of  the  work  "—  BiMcaiifmaX    imtt. 


Introductory  Volume,  fully  Illustrated.    At  Press. 

PROPERTIES    OF    IMIiLrrrrER. 

OoKTBRTS.  — Gravitutiou.  — The  Acceleration  of  Qravity.  —  Elasticity.— Stresses  and 
Strains.— Torsion.— Bending  of  Rods.— Spiral  Springs —Co  lision.— Compressibility  of 
Liquids.— Pressures  and  Volum<>8  of  Gases.  ~  Thermal  blffects  Acoojupmylng  Strain.— 
O'pillarity.— Suriace  Tension.— Laplace's  Theory  of  OapU.arlty.— Uiffusion  of  Liquids.— 
Dinasion  of  Gases.— Visoosiiy  of  Liquids. 


In  large  8vo,  with  Bibliography,  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  seven 
Lithographed  Plates.      12s.  6d. 

THE  MEAN  DENSITY  OF  THE  EARTH : 

An  Essay  to  whieh  the  Adams  Prize  was  acUudfired  in  1893  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

BY 

J.  H.   POYNTING,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;   Professor  of  Physics,   Maso» 

College,  Birmingham. 

**  An  aceoant  of  this  sufaieet  eaanot  fall  to  be  of  orbav  and  animAi  ivtibbsv  to  the  sdenllfls 
Mlad.    Bspedally  is  this  the  case  when  the  aceoant  is  given  by  one  who  has  contributed  se 

"        Prof.  Poynting  to  our  present  state  of  knowledge  with  rssmet  to  a  very 

.    .    Bemamably  has  Newton's  estimate  been  Tenfled  by  Prof.  PoyuUng."' 

LONDON:  WARLE8  QRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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NAUTIOAL  WORKS.  45 

§6.   GRIPPIN^S    NAUTICAL    SERIES. 

Edited  bt    EDW.   BLACKMORE, 

IffMter  Mariner,  First  CUm  Trinity  Honae  Certificate,  Aaaoo.  Inat.  N.A. ; 

And  Writtkn,  mainly,  by  Sailobs  for  Sailobs. 


"This  adxirablis  bkribs."— Fairptoy.        "A  very  usbful  series."— ^otur*. 

*'Tli6  Tolumes  of  Messrs.  Oriffih's  Nautioax  Series  may  well  and  profitably  be 
read  by  all  interested  in  our  national  haritimb  pbooress"— JlfaWn^  Etiffineer. 

"Evert  Ship  should  have  the  whole  Series  as  a  Reference  Library.  Hand- 
BOXELT  bound,  olbarlt  PRINTED  and  ILLUSTRATED."— £»««f7»oo<  Joum.  qf  Commeree. 

The  British  Mereantile  Marine :  An  Historical  Sketch  of  its  Kiae 

and  Development.    By  the  Editor,  Gapt.  Blaokmore.    8b.  6d. 

"Captain  Blackmore's  splendid  book  .  .  .  oontaina  paragraphs  on  every  iK>ini 
of  interest  to  the  Merchant  Marine.  The  248  pages  of  this  book  are  the  most  valu- 
able to  the  sea  captain  that  have  ever  been  compiled."— JfercAanf  Service  Review. 

Elementary  Seamanship.     By  D.   Wilson-Barkbk,  Majster  Mariner, 
F.R.S.E.,  P.II.G.S.    With   numerous   Plates,  two  in  Colours,  and    Ifrontisplece. 
SECOND  Edition,  Revised.    6s. 
'This  ADMIRABLE  MANUAL,  by  Capt.  WILSON  BARKER,  of  the  *  Worcester,  seems 

lo  Ul  PBRFBOTLY  DBSroNED."— ^£A«7M»um. 

Know  Your  Own  Ship :  A  Simple  Explanation  of  the  Stability,  Con- 
struction, Tonnage,  and  Freeboard  of  Ships.    By  Thos.  Walton,  Naval  Architect. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  additional  Chapters  on  Buoyancy,  Trim,  and 
Calculations.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    7s.  6d. 
"Mr.  Walton's  book  will  be  found  very  useful."— 2'A«  Engineer. 

Navlgration :  Theoretical  and  Practical    By  D.  Wilson-Babkbii, 

Master  Mariner,  <^c.,  and  William  Allinqham.    Ss.  6a. 

"Precisely  the  kind  of  work  required  for  the  New  Certificates  of  oompetenpy. 
Oandldates  will  fhid  it  invaluable."— Dundee  Advertieer. 


Marine    Meteorology :    For    Officers   of    the   Merchant  Navy.       By 
William  Allinqham,  First  Class  Honours,  Navigation,  Science  and  Art  Department. 
With  niustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams,  and  factimUe  reproduction  of  log  page. 
7s.  6d. 
"  Quite  the  best  publication  on  this  subject."— tSAiptptn^^  Getzette. 


Latitude  and  Longitude :  How  to  find  them.    By  W.  j.  Millab, 

C.E.,  late  Sec.  to  the  Inst,  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland.    2s. 
"Cannot  but  prove  an  acquisition  to  those  studying  Navigation."— if artna  Bngineer. 

Practical  Mechanics  :  Applied  to  the  requirements  of  the  Sailor. 
By  Thos.  Mackenzie,  Master  Marhier,  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Ss.  6d. 
"  Well  worth  the  money  .    .    .  exceedingly  helpful."- SAippin^  World, 

TrlfiTOnometry :  For  the  Young  Sailor,  &c.  •  By  Rich.  C.  Buck,  of  the 
Thames  Nautical  Training  College,  H.M.S.  "  Worcester."  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Price  8b.  6d. 
"This  eminently  practical  and  reliable  volume."— iSbAootmoster. 


Practical  Algrebra.     By  Rich.  0.  Buck.    Companion  Volume  to  the 

above,  for  Sailors  and  others.    Price  8s.  6d. 

"  It  is  JUST  THE  BOOK  for  the  young  sailor  mindful  of  progress.  —Nautieal  Maganine. 

The  Legal  Duties  of  Shipmasters.    By  Benedict  Wm.  Ginsbubo, 

M.A.,  LL.D.:  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Northern  Circuit ;  Bairlster-at-Law.    Price 

4a.  6d. 

"  Invaluable  to  masters.    ...    We  can  fully  recommend  it,"— Shipping  Qntetu, 

A  Medical  and  Sursrieal  Help  for  Shijpmasters.    Inoludins  First 

Aid  at  Sea.    By  Wm.  Johnson  Smith,  F.R.C.S.,  Principal  Medical  Ofiloer,  Seamen's 
Hospital,  Greenwich.    Second  Edition,  Revised,    (ta. 
"Sound,  judicious,  really  helpful."- 2'A«  LuMei. 
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GRIFFIN'S   NAUTICAL  SERIES. 

Price  Sa.  6d,     Post-free, 
THE 

British  Mercantile  Marine. 

By.  EDWARD    BLACKMORE, 

MASTBR  UARINBR;   ASSOCIATB  OF  THB  INSTITUTION  OF  NAVAX.  ARCHITBCTSt 

MBMBBR  OF  THB  INSTITUTION  OF  BNGINBBRS  AND  SHIPBUIU>BRS 

IN  SCOTLAND  ;  BDITOR  OF  GRIFFIN'S  "NAUTICAL  SBRIBS." 

SIGmrutAL  Contents.— Historical  :  From  Early  Times  to  liSa—PrtjTMi 
under  Henry  VIII.— To  Death  of  Mary— Durinfl:  Elizabeth'a  Reign-XTp  to 
the  Reign  of  William  III.— The  18th  and  19th  Centuries— Institation  ot 
Examinations  —  Rise  and  Progress  of  Steam  Propulsion  —  Development  of 
Free  Trade- Shipping  Legislation,  1862  to  1875— "  Locksley  Hall^  Case- 
Shipmasters*  Societies— Loading  of  Ships— Shipping  Legislation,  1884  to  1894— 
Statistics  of  Shipping.  Thk  Pkbsonnel  :  Shipowners— Officers— Mariners- 
Duties  and  Present  Position.  EtfuoATiON:  A  Seaman's  Education:  whiA  it 
should  be— Present  Means  of  Education— Hints.  Disciplinb  and  Dutt=— 
Postscript— The  Serious  Decrease  in  the  Number  of  British  Seamen,  a  Mattar 
demanding  the  Attentio  •  of  the  Nation. 

''  iNTBBBSTiHa  and  Ihstructitb  .  .  .  may  be  read  with  pbovr  and  BBJonnvT."— 
0ia*gow  Herald. 

*'  Etbbt  branch  of  the  sabjeot  i^  dealt  with  in  a  way  which  thowa  that  the  writer 
*  knows  the  ropes*  familiarly.*'— 5eo(«man. 

"This  admzbablb  book  .  .  .  ibbmb  with  QBeful  informatlon—ShoQld  be  in  th* 
tkaads  of  STery  Sailor.'*— IfMtcm  MonUng  Nem. 


Second  Edition.     Price  5a.  Post-free. 

ELEMENTARY    SEAMANSHIP. 

BT 

D.  WILSON-BARKER,  Master  Mariner ;  P.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,&a,&a; 

TOUMOBB  BBOTHBR  Or  THB  TBINITT  HOUSB. 

With  Frontispleoe,  Twelve  Plates  (Two  in  Colours),  and  IlluBtratio&a 

in  the  Text. 

General   Contents.— The  Building  of  a  Ship;  Parts  of  Hull  Masts, 

ftc— Ropes,  Knote^    Splicing,  &c.  —  Gear,    Lead  and  Log,  &c.  —  Rizging, 

Anchors- Sailmaking  —  The  Sails,   &c  —Handling   of  Boats  under  Sail  — 

nals  and  Signalling— Rule  of  the  Road— Keeping  and  Relieving  Watch- 


nts  of  Eitiquette— Glossary  of  Sea  Terms  and  Phrases — Index. 
%*  The  Tolnme  uontains  tbe  nsw  bdx.bb  ov  thk^boad. 

**  This  ADKiBABLB  MAMUAU  by  Oapt.  Wilsob-Bamxbb  of  the  '  Woroester/  seems  to  xm 
rmtancxLt  dbsiohbd.  and  holds  ita  place  ezoellentlv  in  *  GalvFni'a  Nadtical  Sbbibb.'  .  .  . 
Although  intended  for  those  who  are  to  become  Offlcert  of  the  Merchant  Navy,  it  wUl  be 
foond  nsefal  by  all  tacrtsmbv.*'— iKAoumm. 

"  Five  shillingB  will  be  wbll  bpbmt  on  this  little  book.  Gapt.  Wilsom-Babxbb  knowt 
(Tom  esperlenoe  what  a  yonng  man  wants  at  the  outaet  of  his  career."— 7%t  JSng(n§tr, 

*«*  For  complete  List  of  QRifim^B  Nautical  Sbbibs,  see  p.  46. 
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GRIFFIN  8  NAUTICAL  SERIES. 

Price  Sb.  6d,     Post-free. 

ISTAViaATION: 

By  DAVID  WILSON-BARKER,  RN.R,  F.R.S.E.,  &o.,  &a, 
WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

Waai-QLABB  HOHOURS,  NAVIGATION,  BOISNOS  AND  ART  DBPABTMSNT. 

miitb  Viumerou0  5Hu0ttation0  an^  jea^aminatlon  (Huedtioitd. 

General  Contrntb.— Definitions— Latitude  and  Longitude— Instruinenti 
of  Nayigation— Correction  of  Courses-- Plane  Sailing — Traverse  Sailing— Day's 
Work  —  Parallel  Sailing  —  Middle  Latitude  Sailing  —  Mercator's  Chart— 
Mercator  Sailing — Current  Sailing— Position  by  Bearings— Great  Circle  Sailing 
—The  Tides- Questions — Appendix :  Compass  Error- Numerous  Useful  Hints. 
^. — Index* 

**  Pbxoisslt  the  kind  of  work  reqalred  for  the  New  Gertiflcates  of  competency  In  foradee 
from  Second  Mate  to  extra  Matter.  .  .  .  Candidates  will  find  Iv  isiVAUJAMiA"^Dundm 
A49ftiur. 

**  A  CAPITAL  urrxji  BOOK    .    .    .    specially  adapted  to  the  New  Ezamlnatioiia    The 

Authors  are  Oapt.  Wn«>ii-BABXBR  (Capuin-Saperintendent  of  the  Naatical  Oollege,  H.M.S. 

*  Worcester/  who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  highest  problems  of  Navigation),  and 

Ml.  Aluvohaic,  a  well-known  writer  on  the  Science  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.** 

aMppinff  WarkL 


Handsome  Cloth,     Fully  IllxuiraUd,     Is.  &d.     Posl-Jree. 

MARINE    METEOROLOGY, 

FOR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MERCHANT  NAVY. 
By   WILLIAM   ALLINGHAM, 

Joint  Author  of  "Navigation,  Theoretical  and  Practical." 

With  numerous  Plates,  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations,  and  a  facsimile 
Reproduction  of  a  Page  from  an  actual  Meteorological  Log- Book. 

SUMMARY   OP   CONTENTS. 

INTRODUOTORY.— Instruments  Used  at  Sea  for  Meteorological  Purposes.— Meteoro- 
kclcal  Loff -Books.— Atmospheric  Pressure.- Air  Temperatures.— Sea  Temperatures. — 
winds.— Wind  Force  Scales.— History  of  the  Law  of  Storms.- Hurricanes,  Seasons,  and 
Storm  Tracks.— Solution  of  the  Cyclone  Problem.— Ocean  Currents.— IceberKS.— Syn- 
chronous Charts.— Dew,  Mists,  Fogs,  and  Haze.— Clouds.— Kain,  Snow,  and  Hail.-> 
Mirage,  Kainbows,  Coronas,  Halos,  and  Meteors.— Lightning,  Corposants,  and  Auroras.— 
gus8TioH8.—AppKNDix.— Index. 

*'  Qafte  the  bsst  publication,  ard  certainly  the  most  ists&xstixo,  on  this  subject  ever 
presented  to  Nautical  mea."-'8hiyping  Gazette. 

*«*  For  Complete  List  of  Griffin'^  Nautical  Series,  see  p.  46. 
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4i  OBAMLMB  OUFFIN  S  OO.'g  PUBLtOATIOKt. 

GRIPFIITS   NAUTICAL   SERIES. 

Sbcx>kd  Edition,  Revised.     With  Numeroas  lUnatratioDa.    3a.  6d. 

Practical  Mechanics: 

Applied  to  the  Bequirements  of  the  Sailor. 
By    THOS.    MACKENZIE, 

Ma»Ur  Mar^t,  F.R,A.a. 
Qknbral  Contents. — Reaolution  uid  Composition  of  Forces — Woik  done 
bj  Machines  and  Living  Agents— The  Mechanical  Powers:  The  Lerer-, 
Derricks  as  Bent  Levers— The  Wheel  and  Axle :  Windlass ;  Ship's  Capstan  ; 
Crab  Winch— Tackles :  the  "Old  Man"— The  Inclined  Plane;  the  Screw— 
The  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Ship  and  Cargo  —  Relative  Strength  of  Rope  : 
Steel  Wire,  Manilla,  Hemp,  Coir — Derricks  and  Shears — Calcmation  of  the 
Oroaa-breakinK  Strain  of  Fir  Spar— Centre  of  Effort  o'  Sails— HydroBtatica : 
the  Diving-bell ;  Stability  of  Floating  Bodies  ;  the  Ship*8  Pump,  && 

'*  This  excellent  book  .  .  .  contains  a  large  amount  of  information." 
^Nature. 

*'  Well  worth  the  money  .  .  .  will  be  found  xxceedinolt  helpeul."— 
Shipping  World. 

"No  Ships'  Officers'  bookcase  will  henceforth  be  complete  without 
Oaptain  Mackenzie's  *  Practical  Mechanics.'  Notwithstanding  my  many 
Tears*  experience  at  sea,  it  has  told  me  how  much  more  there  it  to  acquurt,"— 
[Letter  to  the  Publishers  from  a  Master  Mariner). 

"  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  labour  and  care  you  hare  taken 
in  'Practical  Mechanics.'  .  .  .  It  is  a  life's  experience.  .  .  . 
What  an  amount  we  frequently  see  wasted  by  rimng  purchases  without  reaaon 
aad  accidents  to  spars,  &c.,  Ac. !  '  Practical  Mechanics  '  would  save  all 
THIB." — (Letter  to  the  Author  from  another  Master  Mariner). 

WORKS  BY  RICHARD  C.  BUCK, 

of  I  >•  Th*me!i  NMtical  TnUning  OoUes*,  B.1LS. '  Woroartar.' 

A  Manual  of  Trigonometry: 

With  Diagrams,  Examples,  and  Exercises,    Post-free  Ss.  8d. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected. 
*«*  Mr.  Buck's  Text- Book  has  been  speciallt  prepared  with  a  view 
to  the  New  Examinations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  Trigonometry 
is  an  obligatory  subject. 

**Thla  KMnrBiTTLY  PBAoncAL  and  aauABLs  roLxna."'-Sdioolnwter. 

A  Manual  of  Algebra. 

Designed  to  meet  the  Requirements  of  Sailors  and  others.    Price  8s,  6d. 

%•  These  elementary  works  on  alosbba  and  TRiaoKOM itbt  are  written  specially  fof 
those  who  will  have  little  opportnnitv  of  consulting  a  Teacher.  They  are  books  for  '*sblp 
■BLT."  All  hot  the  limpleBt  explanations  hare,  therefore,  been  sToidevl,  and  ahswbbs  le 
the  Exercises  are  giTen.  Any  person  may  readily,  by  earefnl  stodv.  become  master  of  theli 
eoolents,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  farther  mathematioal  eonrse,  if  desired.  It  ia 
hoped  that  to  the  yonnger  Offloers  of  onr  Mercantile  Marine  they  will  be  found  decidedly 
aerrloeable.  The  Examples  and  Exerelses  are  taken  from  the  Bxaminatton  Papen  set  for 
the  OadeU  of  the  "Worcester." 

"  Olearly  arranged,  and  well  got  vp.  .  .  .A  flrst-rate  Elementary  Algebra  ~ 
NaMtieai  MagoMine. 

%*  For  complete  List  of  Qvawa'u  Nautical  Bbbos,  see  pi  M. 
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QBIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  SERIES. 

In  Crown  870.     Handsome  Cloth.    4s.  6d.     Post-free. 

THE  LEGAL  DUTIES  OF  SHIPHASTERS. 

BT 

BENEDICT   WM.   GINSBURG,    M.A.,   LL.D.  (Cantar), 

Of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Northern  Circolt;  Barrister-at-Law. 

General  Contents.— The  Qualification  for  the  Position  of  Shipmaster— The  Cod- 
tract  with  the  Shipowner— The  Master's  Duty  in  respect  of  the  Crew :  BngB«ement ; 
Apprentices ;  Discipline ;  Provisions,  Accommodation,  and  Medical  Comforts ;  Payment 
of  wages  and  Discharge— The  Master's  Dnty  in  respect  of  the  Passengers— The  Master's 
financial  Responsibilities— The  Master's  Duty  in  respect  of  the  Cargi>— The  Masters 
Duty  in  Case  of  Casualty— The  Master's  Duty  to  certain  Public  Authorities— The 
Master's  Duty  in  relation  to  Pilots,  Signals,  Flags,  and  Light  Dues— The  Master's  Duty 
upon  ArriTU  at  the  Port  of  Discharge— Appendices  relative  to  certain  Legal  Matters : 
Board  of  Trade  Certificates,  Dietarv  Scales,  Stowage  of  Grain  Cargoes,  Load  Line  Begnls- 
Uons,  Life-saving  Appliances,  Carriage  of  Cattle  at  Sea,  Ac.,  Ac-^Copious  Index. 

**  No  Intelligent  Master  slioald  fail  to  add  this  to  his  list  of  necessary  books.  A  few  lines 
of  it  may  savb  ▲  iawtkr's  fbk,  buidu  krdlus  woebt."— 2^tti«T7)oo/  Journal  of  Comnuret. 

"Sbhsiblb,  plainly  wrlitea,  in  olbab  and  noh-tbcbmical  labodagb,  and  will  be  found  of 
MCOH  sbbviob  by  the  Shipmaster/'— iiri<««A  Trade  R^vitw. 


Crown  870,  with  Diagrams.     2s.     Post-free. 

Latitude  and  Longitude: 

HoiHT    to    Find    tl&eixii. 

By    W.   J.   MILLAR,   C.E., 

LaU  Sterttarjf  to  the  Inst  of  Engineer*  aatd  Shipbuildert  in  Scotland. 

"  CoNOiSBLT  And  CLKARLY  WBITTBN  .  .  .  cannot  but  proTe  an  aoqnisitioD 
to  those  studying  Navigation."-  Marine  Engineer. 

'*  Toung  Seamen  wiH  find  it  handy  and  usetul,  simplk  and  olsar."-  Tht 
Bngmeer.  

FtRST  AID   AT  SEA, 

Second  Edition,  Revised.    With  Coloured  Plates  and  Nnmerons  ninstra- 
tions,  and  coinprisins  the  latest  Regulations  Respecting  the  Carriage 
of  Medical  Stores  on  Board  Ship.     Post-free.     6s. 

A  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HELP 

FOR  SHIPMASTERS  AND  OFFICERS 
iN   THE  MERCHANT  NAVY. 

BY 

WM.      JOHNSON      SMITH,     F.RO.S., 

Principal  Medical  Officer,  SeameD's  Hospital,  Greenwich. 

%*  The  attention  of  all  interested  in  oar  Merchant  Navy  Is  requested  to  this  exoeedlngl} 
osefal  and  valoable  work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  It  is  the  outcome  of  many  yean 
rmAonoAL  bxpbrikhcx  amongst  Seamen. 

"  SOUMD,  JDDIOIOOS,  KBALLT  BSLPtOL  "— 7A«  Lanctt. 

*«*  For  Complete  List  of  GBumN's  Nautical  Sbbibs,  see  p.  45. 
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so  CHARLBS  QRIFriN  *  CO.'S  PUBUCATIONB. 

.   GBirmrs  nautical  series. 

FouKTH  £DrnoN.      Revised  throughout,  tcith  tuiditioiial  Chapter$  on 

Trim^  BHoyancy,  and  CalcvUuion$.    Nvmerous  lUustralioHM, 

HandMowu  CLoih^  Croum  8vo.    78,  6d, 

KNOW  TOUB  OWN  SHIP. 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Architect. 

•PBOIIAU.T    AJUUNOKD    TO    SUIT    THE    REQUIREMENTS    OF    SHIPS*   OFTIOEBS, 

8HIF0WNBRS,   SUPERINTSNDEKTS,   DRAUOHTSMBN,   EKOINKEBS, 

AND  OTHERS. 

Thifl  work  explains,  in  a  simple  manner,  such  important 
•nbjecta  as: — 

DiBplacement,  Stability, 

Deadweight,  Rolling, 

Tonnage,  Ballasting, 

Freeboard,  Loading, 

Moments,  Shifting  Cargoes, 

Buoyancy,  Admission  of  Water, 

Strain,  Sail  Area, 

Stmctnre,  ftc,  ftc. 

**  Tho  little  book  will  be  found  bxceedinolt  bandt  by  most  offioen  and 
«ffieia]B  connected  with  shipping.  .  .  .  Mr.  Walton's  work  will  obtain 
LASTING  SUC0E8S.  because  of  its  unique  fitness  for  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
writ^n,"— Shipping  World, 

**  An  EXCELLENT  WORK,  full  of  Bolid  instruction  and  inyaluable  to  eT«ry 
officer  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  who  has  his  profession  at  heart.'*— ^^tnwii^. 

'*  Not  one  of  the  242  oages  could  well  be  spared.  It  will  admirably  fulfil  iU 
purpose  .  .  .  useful  to  shi^  owners,  ship  superintendents,  ship  draughts- 
men, and  all  interested  in  shipping." — Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce^ 

**  A  mass  of  vert  usevcl  information,  accompanied  by  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations, is  given  in  a  compact  fonn."— /Vufp^ay. 

**  We  have  found  no  one  statement  that  we  could  have  wished  differently 
expressed.  The  matter  has,  so  far  as  clearness  allows,  been  admirably  con- 
densed, and  is  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  every  seaman."— iToriiM 

BY    THg    SAMg    AUTHOR,. 

The  ConstroctioD  and  Maintenance  of  Steel  SUps.. 

(See  page  38.) 
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QBOLOQY,  MINING,  AND  METALLUBOT. 


§§7-8.  Gnffln's  Geological,  Prospecting,  Hining,  aod 
Metallurgical  Publications. 

PAOB 

6eoiO£:y,  Stratigrraphical,        B.  Etheridoe,  F.R.S., .  62 

„     Physical,  Prop.  H.  G.  Seblet,    .  52 

,9     Practical  Aids,  Prof.  Grenville  Cole,  53 

M    Open  Air  Studies, .  n  »>  85 

Griffin's  **New  Land"  Series,  Ed.  by  Prop.  Oole,    .  54 

1.  Prospecting*  for  Minerals,  S.  Herbert  Cox,  A.RS.M.,  .  55 

2.  Food  Supply,  Robt.  Bruce,  ...  55 
8.  New  Lands,                         H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.,  54 

4.  Building*  Construction,  Prof.  Jas.  Lyon,  54 
Ore  and  Stone  Minings,  .  Prof.  Le  Kbye  Foster,  56 
Elementary  Mining*, .  ,,  „  56 
Coal  mining,  .  H.  W.  Hughes,  F.G.S  ,  57 
Practical  Coal  Mining*,  .  G.  L.  Kbi^,  M.lnst.M.K,  .  58 
Petroleum,  ....  Redwood  and  Holloway,  .  60 
Mine-Surveying,  Bennett  H.  Brouqh,  A. R.S.M.,  56 
Blasting  and  Explosives,  O.  Guttmann,  AM  I.e.  E.,  .  57 
Mine  Accounts,.  Prof.  J.  G.  Lawn,  58 
Mining  Engineers'  Pkt.-Bk.,  E.  R.  Field,  M.Inst.M.M.,  .  59 
Metallurgy  (General  Treatise  |  ph,llips  andBauerman,     .  hi 

,,  (Elementary),        Prof.  Humboldt  Sexton,  66 

Assaying,  .  J.  J.  <k  C.  Berinc^er,  .  66 

Metallurg*ical  Analysis,  .       J.  J.  Morgan,  F.C.S.,    .  67 

Griffin's  Metallurgical  Series  Ed.  by  Sir  W.  Roberts- Austen,  62 

1.  Introduction,  .         SirW.  Robbrts-Austen,  K.C.B.,  63 

2.  Gtold,  Metallui^ry  of,  Br.  Kirke  Rose,  A.R.S.M.,  63 
8.  Lead  and  Silver,  „  .  H.  F.  Collins,  A.R.S.M.,  .  64 
*•  Iron,  Metallurgy  of,.        Thos.  Turner,  A.R.S.M.,     .  65 

5.  Steel,  „  F.  W.  Harbord,  A.RS.M.,  .  65 

6.  Metallurgical  Machinery,  H.  C.  Jenkins,  A.RS.M ,  .  65 
Getting  Gold,  J.  C.  F.  Johnson,  F.G.S.,  .  59 
Cvanide  Process,               .        James  Park,  F.G.S.,    .  59 

fflLgf °'^^**''^  .  ^"1     }borchers  AND  McMillan,     .  68 

Electro-Metallurgy,  .  W.  G.  McMillan,  F.I.C,    .  68 

Goldsmith  and  Jeweller's  Art,  Thos.  B.  Wioley,  ...  67 
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Sa  OHARLJSS  GRllfFl^  dt  U0,*8  POBLiCA  TiON8. 

Demy   Svo,   Handsome  cloth,    18s. 

Physical  Geology  and  Palaeontology, 

0J>/    THE   BASIS    OF  PHILLIPS. 

BY 

HARRY     GOVIER     SEELEY,    F.R.S., 

PIIOFBSSOK  OF  GSOGRAraV  IN  KIMG'S  COI I BCW,  LONDOM. 

fOlttb  #rontfdpiece  in  Cbromo^XttbO0rapbi?,  and  9Uu6tnitfonA. 

'*  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  research  which  Pkofkssok  Sebliy  k 
'  Physical  Geology  ^  eyidences.  It  is  far  more  than  a  Text-book— it  is 
A  Directory  to  the  Student  in  prosecuting  his  researches.'*— /Vcru^Sm/iM/  Ad- 
inssi9tk€  Gtological  Society ^itA^^hf  Reu, Prof, Bmtuf  D,Sc.,LL,l>,^  F.R,S, 

'*  Professor  Seeley  nuuntains  in  his  *  Physical  Geology  '  the  high 
reputation  he  already  desenredly  bears  as  a  Teacher."  —  Dr.  Hntry  Wood- 
ward, F.R.S.f  in  the  "  Gtoiogical  I^agaimu.'* 

"  Professor  Seeley's  work  includes  one  of  the  most  satia&ctoty  Treati&es 
on  Lithology  in  the  English  language." — Anufiam  JoumtU  of  Enf;i$t€€hmg, 


Demy  Svo,  Handsome  cloth,  34^. 

Stratlgraptiical  Geology  &  Palaeontology, 

OJf    THE    BASIS    OF  PHILLIP.^. 

BY 

ROBERT    ETHERIDGE,    F.R.S., 

'•m  TWa  NATtntAZ.  mist.  DBPARTMBNT.  BRITISH  MUSBUM.  LATB  PAI.i«OICTOLOGIST  TO  TBB 

CBOLOGICAL  SUKVRY  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN.  PAST  PRaSIDBHT  OP  THB 

CROLOCICAL  SOCIBTY,  BTC. 

vnitb  /isap,  numerouB  JLablCBf  and  tlbitVs^ii  platen. 

'  N«  aacfa  compcodtum  of  f  «>logical  knowledge  has  ever  been  facoucht  together  beioce."— 
If^0temmttfr  Rtvinu. 

**  [f  Prof.  Srrlby's  volume  wmi  remarkable  for  iu  origiiiaUty  and  the  breadth  of  iH  virw^ 
Mr.  Etmbridgr  AiUt  justifies  the  assertion  made  in  his  preCace  that  his  book  diffm  in  cos* 
itnadioii  and  detail  frtm  any  known  manual  .  .  .  Mnst  take  nigh  rank  amomc  woasi 
OP  RBFRRB wca.  "—A  thftumm. 


OPEH-fllR  STUDIES  %  GEOLOGY: 

An  Introduction  to  Geology  Out-of-doors. 

By  professor  GRENVILLE  COLE,    M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S. 

For  details,  see  Griffin's  Introductory  Science  Series,  p.  85. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFrif  I  CO.,  LIMiTED.  EXETER  STREET,  STfTAiO. 
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Just  out.     Crown  Svo,     Handiome  Cloth,     2s.  6d. 

RESEARCHES  ON  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  HISTORY 

OF 

THE     EARTH'S    ATIVIOSPHERE. 

Including  the  latest  Discoveries  and  their  Practical  Applications. 

By  dr.  THOMAS  LAMB  PHIPSON. 

PART  I. — The  Earth's  Atmosphere  in  Remote  Geological  Periods. 

PART  II.— The  Atmosphere  of  our  Present  Period. 

Appendices  ;  Index. 

*,*  Dr  Phipson's  work  presents,  amidst  much  which  is  of  interest  to  the 
Scientist  and  the  General  Reader  alike,  a  short  rhumi  of  his  discovery  of  the 
origin  of  Atmospheric  Oxygen,  the  existence  of  which  he  attributes  wholly  to 
the  action  of  Solar  Radiation  upon  vegetable  life.  The  book  will  be  found 
replete  with  much  that  is  new,  curious,  and  interesting,  both  in  connection  with 
Weather  Lore,  and  with  Scientific  Meteorology. — Publisher's  Note. 


By  6RENVILLE  A.  J.  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  P.6.S. 

Professor  of  ti«ok>cy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 
See  also  page  85  an.i  the  (wo  Jollowing  pages  (54,  55). 


AIDS     IN 

PRACTICAL     GEOLOGY; 

WITH    A    SBCTION  ON  PALMONTOLOGY. 

By  professor  GRENVILLE  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S. 

Third  Edition.  Revised  and  in  p)art  Re- written.     With  Froniiapieoe 

and  Illustrations.    Cloth,  los.  6d. 


OSNSRAL    OONTSNTa— 
PART     I. -Sampling  of  the  Eakth's  Ckust. 

PART     II.~EZAMIMATION    OF    MlNBSALS. 

PART  III.— Examination  of  Rocks. 
PART  IV.— Examination  of  Fossils. 

^^  Prof.  Cole  treats  of  the  exaaination  of  minerals  and  rocks  in  a  way  that  has  never 
ora  attempted  before    .    .    .    dbsskving  op  thk  highbst  pkaisb.      Here  indeed  an 
Aids   iNNUMBRABLs  and  IMVALUABLB.    All  the  directions  are  ciTen  with  the  utmost  cleai^ 
••«,™preasu>n.»_^il4««»««». 

That  the  work  desenres  iu  title,  that  it  is  full  of  'Aids/ and  in  the  highest  degree 

•••^^flJCAL,'  wiil  i^  iii^  Teidict  of  all  who  use  if— JV^Aw. 

^.    t?"*  ^*^*U.»iiT  Mahual    .    .    .    will  be  a  tbuy  gkbat  mblp.    .    .    .    The  section 

•■  thjExamiaatiQ^^f  Fossils  is  probably  the  best  of  its  kind  yet  published.    .    .    .    Full 

/I^A^^*^  'tkfiirflU^^'''  ''^^'™  '^  newest  sources  and  from  pewotial  research."— ^imm/i 


'®'"""'.'  hl^fS  flRlfFIN  4  C0„  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  8TRAHD. 
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OMAMLMB  OMIWWIH  «  OO.'B  PUBUCATIOKB. 


GRIFFIN'S  "NEW  LAND"  SERIES. 

Prcicticai  Hand-Books  for  ths   Use  of  Prospectors^  Explorers, 

SeUlers,  Colonists,  and  all  Interested  in  the  ^opening 

up  and  Development  of  New  Lands. 

Edited  by  GRENVILLE  A.  J.  COhE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S., 
Professor  of  Geology  In  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

Now  Rbady.     In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Ciolh,    bs. 
With  Numerotis  Maps  Specially  Drawn  and  Executed  for  this  Work. 

NEW     LANDS: 

THEIB    BESOUBCES    AND    FBOSPECTIVE 
ADVANTAGES. 

By  HUGH  ROBERT  MILL,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

Librarian  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Intboduotort.— The  Develo]>ment  of  New  Lands.— The  Dominion  of 
Canada. — Canada,  Eastern  Provinces. — Canada,  Western  Providences  and 
Territories.— Newfoundland. -The  United  States. — Latin  America,  Mexico. — 
Latin  America,  I'emperate  Brazil  and  Chili. — Latin  America,  Argentina. — 
The  Falkland  Islands.— Victoria.— New  Sfmth  Wales.— Queensland.— South 
Australia  —Tasmania. — Western  Australia.- New  Zealand.— The  Kesouroes 
of  South  Africa.— Southern  Rhodesia. — Index. 

**  PAnfSTAKlKO     .      .      .      OOMPLBTB     .      .     .      of  Kreat  IIUCTICAL  AB8I8TAHCB.' —  ^hC /'l«ld. 

^A  w)int  admirably  Bupplieti.  .  .  .  Bas  the  advantage  of  beiug  written  by  a  |)ro- 
f eased  Q^ognpher." ^Oeoffraphical  Journal. 


IN  PREPARATION. 
BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  in  WOOD,  STONE,  and 
CONCRETE.  By  Jas.  Lyon,  M.A.,  Professor  of  En- 
gineering  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland; 
sometime  Superintendent  of  the  Engineering  Department  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  J.  Taylor,  A.R.C.S.I. 


%*  Other  Volumes,  dealing  with  subjects  of  Primary 
Importance  in  the  Examination  and  Utilisation  of  Landa 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  developed,  are  in  preparation. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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GRIFFIW^S    '^WEW    LAND"    SERIES. 

ScooND  Edition,  RevUed.     With  lUuBtratums.    Price  in  Cloth,  58. ;  itrongly 
hound  in  Leather,  C«.  6d. 

PROSPECTING  FOR  MINERALS. 

A  Praotical  Handbook  for  Prospectors,   Explorers,   Settlers,   and  all 
interested  in  the  Opening  up  and  Development  of  New  Lands. 

BT 

S.  HERBERT  OOX,  AssocRS.M.,  M.InstM.M.,  F.G.S.,  Ac. 

GsMKRAX  Contents.— Introduction  and  Hints  on  G«ology— The  DeterminAp 
tion  of  Minerids :  Use  of  the  Blow-pipe,  kc — Rock -forming  Minerals  and  Non- 
Metallic  Minerals  of  Commercial  Value :  Rock  Salt,  Borax,  Marbles,  Ldtho- 
sraphic  Stone,  Quartz  and  Opal,  &c.,  &c. — Precious  Stones  and  Glems — Stratified 
JDeposits:  Coal  and  Ores- Mineral  Veins  and  Lodes— Irregular  Deposits — 
Dynamics  of  Lodes  :  Faults,  &c.  — Alluvial  Deposits— Noble  Metals  :  Grold, 
Platinum,  Silver,  &c.— Lead — Mercury— Copper — Tin— Zinc— Iron-Nickel, 
Ac.— Sulphur,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  &c.  — Comoustible  Minerals— Petroleum— 
General  Hints  on  Prospecting — Glossary — Index. 

"This  ADMIRABLK   LIFTLK    WORK     .     .     .     written  wlth   SOIBHTinO  AOOU&AOT  Ib   a 

OLiB  iR  and  LUOID  style.    ...   An  important  addition  to  technical  literature   .   .    . 
will  be  of  value  not  only  to  the  Student,  but  to  the  experienced  Prospector.    .    .    . 
If  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  Nkw  Land  Sbribs  are  equal  in  merit  to  the  First,  we 
most  congratulate  the  Publishers  on  successfully  filling  up  a  gap  in  existing  literature. 
—Mining  JoumaL 

"This  BXOELLENT  HANDBOOK  will  prove  a  perfect  Vade-mecum  to  those  engaged  in 
the  praotical  work  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy."— TimM  qf  A/riea. 


With  many  Engravings  and  Photographs.    Handsome  Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

FOOD      SUPPLY. 

By   ROBERT    BRUOE, 

Agrlcaltorml  Saparintendent  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

With  Appendix  on  Preaenred  Foods  by  C.  A.  Mitghkll,  B.A.,  F.LC. 

Qbitkral  CoNTKifis.— Climate  and  Soil— Drainage  and  RoUtion  of 
Crops— Seeds  and  Crops — Vegetables  and  Fruits— Cattle  and  Cattle- 
Breeding — Sheep  and  Sheep  Rearing — Pigs— Poultry — Horses — The  Dairy 
— The  Farmer's  Implements — The  Settler's  Home. 

"  Brutflks  with  information."— i^arwwrs'  Gatetu. 

"  The  work  is  one  which  will  appeal  to  those  Intending  to  heoome  farmers  at  home 
or  in  the  Colonies,  and  who  desire  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  true  principles  of 
farming  in  all  m  brahchbs."— Journal  qf  the  Royal  Colonial  Intt. 

"  A  most  READABLi  and  valuable  book,  and  merits  an  bxtbrsiyi  salx."— 50oMtt4 
Farmer. 

"  Will  prove  of  service  In  art  part  of  thb  world."-  nature, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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fi  OHABLM  OBIFFIN  A  00.'8  PUBhWATIONB. 

ORE  &  STONE  MINING. 

BY 

C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

.movBasoK  ok  mining,  koyai.  coixbgb  of  scibncb  ;  h.u.   qcspbctok  of  mdibb 

FouRi  H  Edition,  Revised,  and  brought  thoroughly  up-to-date. 
With  Frontispiece  and  716  Illustrations.     Price  348. 

"  Dr.  rotter's  book  was  expected  to  be  bpoch-making,  and  it  fully  justifies  such  ezpee- 
tatioD.  ...  A  MOST  AOMiRABLB  accouat  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  practically  au. 
■MOWN  MiNUALS.    Probably  sUnds  unsivai4.sd  far  completeness."—  TJU  Mimng  ymmal 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 
mTRODUCnON.  Mode  of  Oeeurrenee  of  Minerals.— Prospeetinff.—Borinff. 
—Breaking  Ground.— Supporting  Excavations.— Exploitation.— Haulage  or 
Transport.— Hoisting  or  winding.  —  Drainage.  —  Ventilation.  —  Lighting.— 
Descent  and  Ascent.— Dressing- Principles  ofEmployment  ot  Mining  Labour. 
—Legislation  affecting  Mines  and  Quarries.  —  Condition  of  the  Miner.— 
Aeeldents. —Index. 

•'This  BFOCM-MAKiNC  work  .  .  .  appeals  to  mkn  of  bzperibncb  no  leas  than  f 
stadanU.  "—ilrr/-  mmti  NUiitmm^msscA*  Z*itittt£. 

"Tbis  SPLSMOID  WORK.  '—Oetttrr.  ZUehrft  f9tr  B*rg-  tmdlf^ttnwnem. 


ELEMENTARY    MINING    AND    QUARRYING 

(An    Introductory   Text-book).      Bj    Prof.    0.   Lk    Nkvb 
Foster,  F.R.S.  [In  Active  Preparation. 

A    TREATISE    ON    MINE-SURVEYING: 

For  th€  i/M  of  Managen  of  M/noo  and  Ooilierioo,  StudonU 
at  tho  Royal  Bohool  of  Mines,  do. 

By    BENNETT    H.    BROUGH,    F.G.S.,   Assoc.R.S.M., 

Formerly  Instructor  of  Mine-SurraTUiCt  Royal  School  of  Minaa. 

Eighth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  Numerous  Diagrams. 
Cloth,  7s  6d. 

GBNBKAL  CONTKNTi. 
Oweral  E3q>lanations— Measurement  of  Distances— Miner^s  Dial— VariatioB  ot 
the  Magnetic-Needle— Sunreying  with  the  Magnetic-Needle  in  preaenoe  of  Iran— 
Sanrcfing  with  the  Fixed  Needle— German  Dud— Theodolite— Traversing  Under- 
groond— Surface-Surveys  with  Theodolite— Plotting  the  Survey— CalculatiOD  Ol 
Areas — Levelling — Connection  of  Underground-  and  Sur&ce-SurvcTS — Measuring 
DiMances  bf  l^esoope—Settiog-out— Mine-Surveying  Problems— Mine  Plans 
\pplications  of  MagndCic-Needle  in  Mining — Photographic  Surveying — Afptrndicu, 
"  Has  raovsD  itself  a  valuable  Text-book;  the  bpst,  if  not  the  only  one,  in  tbe  Fngliab 
language  on  the  va^i\ttiL*'—Mimngy9umal. 

^*  No  English-apc»king  Mine  Agent  or  Mining  Student  will  oonaider  'hSa,  technical  Ufatary 
ooaMilste  widiout  it"— JVk^wrv. 

''a  vahuibl*  aooasaory  to  Snrrsyon  in  cranr  department  of  eoauMtdal  entefpfisok 
ISxUy  deserves  to  hold  its  position  as  a  standard.'  -  Colliery  GuartHoH. 

UMOON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  C0„  UMITEQ,  EXETER  STaEET.  STRAND. 
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■ 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  COAL-MINING: 

FOR  THE   USE  OF  COLLIERY  MANAGERS  AND  OTHERS 
ENGAGED  IN  COAL-MINfNG. 

BT 

HERBERT    WILLIAM    HUGHES,    F.G.S., 

Aaioc.  Royal  School  of  Mines,  General  Manager  of  Sandwell  Park  Colliery. 

Fourth    Edition,    Revised  and   Greatly   Enlarged,       IVilh   Numtrom 

Additional  Illustrations^  mostly  reduced  fr^m    Working 

Drawings, 


GENERAL    CONTENTS. 

Geology.  —  Search  for  Coal. — Breaking  Ground.— Sinking.  -  Preliminary 
Operations.  —  Methods  of  Working.  —  Haulage.  —  Winding.  —  Pumping. — 
Ventilation. — Lighting. — Works  at  Surface. — Preparation  of  Coal  for  Market 
—Index.  

''Quite  THXBBST  BOOK  of  its  kind  ...  as  pkactical  in  aim  as  a  book  can  be  .  .  . 
Tha  illustrations  are  bxcbllbnt.**— ^/ArJMnmw. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  the  wock."—OA&y:r  ^oMtnAaw. 

"  Will  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  stanoabd  wobk  of  its  land  " — Birmimham 
Dmitr  Gaaette. 


(n  Large  Svo,  with  Illustrations  and  Folding-Plates,     los*  6d, 

AND    THE    USE    OF    EXPLOSIVES. 

A   Handbook  for  Engineers  and  others  Engaged  in   Mining, 
Tunnelling,  Quarrying,  && 

By  OSCAR  GUTTMANN,  Assoc  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

ifembtr  #/  tJU  Soctttits  0/  Civil  Bngituers  mnd  ArtkUecU  0/  Vuima  mmd  Bttdm/geit 
Corretpattding  Member  e/tke  Imp.  Roy.  GeeUgiceU  InetiiuHtn  ef  Austria^  ^c. 

General  Contents.— Historical  Sketch— Blasting  Materials— Blasting  Pow- 
der— Various  Powder-mixtures— Gun-cotton — Nitro-glycerine  and  Dynamite— 
Other  Nitro-compounds— Sprengel's  Liquid  (acid)  Explosives  -Other  Means  of 
Blasting — Qualities.  Dangers,  and  Handling  of  Explosives — Choice  of  Blastiiig 
Matoials — Apparatus  for  Measuring  Force— Blasting  in  Fiery  Mines — Means  of 
Ifniting  Chaises — Preparation  of  Blasts — Bore-holes — Machine-drilling — Chamber 
Mines — Charging  of  Bore-holes — Determination  of  the  Charge — Blastmg  in  Bore* 
holes— Firing— ^traw  and  Fuie  Firing— Electrical  Firing— Substitutes  for  Electrical 
Firing — Results  of  Working — Various  Blasting  Operations— Quarrying— Blasting 
Masoniy,  iron  and  Wooden  Structures — Blasting  in  earth,  iwder  water,  of  ice.  &c 

'*  Tf  Is  AJ>int^^^  ^ork."— CoHi^ry  Guardian. 

*  Should  prQ^^*^  Ig^-mecum  to  Miniag  Engineers  and  all  engaged  in  practical  work. 
-/r«i  mnd  C^/^  J^T^'*'^"''- 

\Smm:  Oli>^r^BIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  8TRAHII. 
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0HARLE8  ORIFFiN  S  OO.'S  PUBLIOATIONB, 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  GRIFFIN'S   MINING  SERIES. 

Edited  by  O.  LE  NEVS  FOSTER,  D.So.,  F.RS., 
H.M,  ln9p9Ctor  of  Mines,  Professor  of  Mining,  Royal  School  of  Mines. 


In  Large  Svo.     Price  lOs.  6rf. 

Mine  Accounts  iind  Mining  BooM^eeping. 

A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Students,  Managers  of  Metalliferous 

Mines  and  Collieries,  Secretaries  of  Mining  Companies, 

and  others  interested  in  Mining. 

With  Nuihbrous  Exaihplbs  taken  froih  the  Actual  Practice 
OP  Leading  Mining  Companies  throughout  the  world. 

BY 

JAMES  GUNSON  LA.VVN,  Aa80C.R.S.M.,  Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E.,  F.G.S.» 

ProfMBor  of  Mining  at  the  South  African  School  of  Mines,  Capetown, 

Kimberley,  and  Johannesburg. 

General  Contents.— Id trodnction.— Part  I.  Engagement  and  Pay- 
ment of  Workmen. —Part  II.  Purchases  and  Sales.— Part  III.  Working 
Sammaries  and  Analyses.  -  Part  lY.  Ledger,  Balance  Sheet,  and  Company 
Books.— Part  V.  Reporto  and  Statistics. 

**  It  leems  ikpomibub  to  ■ugge^'t  how  Mr.  Lawk*b  book  could  be  made  more  complbtb  or 
more  rALUABLS,  earefhl,  and  exhtLiiBt\ye."—AecountanU  Magatint. 

'*Mr.  Lawn's  book  should  be  found  of  okbat  dbb  bjr  Mihb  Skobbtabibs  and  Mnr& 
Mamaobbs.    It  consisu  of  Hts  V}ats.*^—Johanne»hurg  Star. 


Just  out.     Large  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  over  520 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.     12s.  6d. 

Practical  Goal  Mining: 

▲    MANUAL     FOR     MANAGERS.     UNDER-MANAGERS, 
COLLIERY    ENGINEERS,     AND    OTHERS. 

With  Worked-out  Problems  on  Haulage^  Pumping ^  VentiiaUom,  <l?c. 

By  GEORGE   L.   KERR,   M.E.,    M.Inst.M.E., 

Colliery  Manager. 

"  Ths  general  arraoKement  of  the  book  .  .  .  closely  follows  that  adopted  in  the  larger  works, 
but  a  obbat  dbal  or  bpacb  is  occupibd  on  dbscription  op  dbtailb."-  The  Mining  JowmaL 

"This  book  just  mints  the  wants  of  Students  preparing  for  the  Collienr  Msnagere'  Ezamin- 
atlona  I  hHve  decided  to  use  It  for  our  classes  here.  .  .  .  We  have,  I  believe,  the  largest 
flttlning  class  in  Qreat  Britain."— 2%<  Frineipal  of  a  TmAnkSiikQ  OoiUgt. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  ORIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRANa 
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With  lUusirations  and  PlaUa.     Handsome  Cloth,  6ir. 

THE  CYANIDE  PROCESS  OF  GOLD  EXTRACTION. 

A  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Metallurgieta  and  Students  at 
Schools  of  Mines,  dc. 

By    JAMES    PARK,    F.G.S.,  M.Inst.M.M., 

Late  Director  Thames  School  of  Mines,  and  Qeological  Surveyor  and  Mining  Geologist  f 
to  the  Oovemment  of  New  Zealand. 

FiBST  English  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged  from 
the  Third  (New  Zealand)  Edition.  With  additional  details  concerning 
the  Siemens-Halske  and  other  recent  processes. 

Contents.— The  Mac  Arthur  Process. — Chemistry  of  the  Process. — 
Laboratory  Experiments. — Control  Testing  and  Analysis  of  Solutions. — 
Appliances  for  Cyanide  Extraction. — The  Actual  Extraction  by  Cyanide. — 
Application  of  the  Process.  — Leaching  by  Agitation. — Zinc  Precipitation 
of  Gold.— The  Siemens-Halske  Process. — Other  Cyanide  Processes. —Anti- 
dotes for  Cyanide  Poisoning. — Cyaniding  in  New  Zealand. 

"  Mr.  Park's  book  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  amongst  the  best  or  bzistino  TREATlSBi 
ON  THIS  8UBJS0T."— Ji/tntn(jr  Journal. 


Second  Edition.     With  lUttstrationa.    Cloth,  3«.  M, 

GETTING    GOLD: 

A  GOLD-MINING  HANDBOOK  FOR  PRACTICAL  HEN. 

By  J.    0.    F.    JOHNSON,   F.G.S.,    A.I.M.E., 

Life  Member  Australasian  Mine-Managers'  Association. 
General  Contents.— Introductory :  Getting  Grold— Gold  Prospecting 
(Alluvial  and  (General)— Lode  or  Reef  Prospecting — The  Genesiology  of  Gold — 
Auriferous  Lodes — Auriferous  Drifts — Gold  Extraction — Secondary  Processes 
and  Lixiviation — Calcination  or  "  Roasting  *' of  Ores — Motor  Power  and  its 
Transmission— Company  Formation  and  Operations — Rules  of  Thumb :  Mining 
Appliances  and  Methods — Selected  Data  for  Mining  Men — Australasian  Mining 
Regulations. 

"Praotioal  from  beginninfp  to  end    .    .    .    deals  thoroughly  with  the  Prospeettng, 
Sinking,  Crushing,  and  Extraction  of  gold."— Brit.  AtutrcUanan. 


Pocket  Size,  Strongly  bound  in  Leather,    Ss.  6d, 

THE  MINING  ENGINEERS'   REPORT  BOOR 

AND  DIRECTORS'  AND  SHAREHOLDERS'  GUIDE  TO  MINING  REPORTS. 
By    EDWIN    R.   FIELD,   M.Inst.M.M. 

With  Motes  on  the    Valuation   of  Mining   Property  and   Tabulating   Reports,   Useful 
fables,  Ac.,  and  prooided  with  detachable  blank  pages  for  MS.  Notes. 

"An  admirably  compiled  book  which  Mining  Engineers  and  Managers  will  find 

■XTRBMELY  USEFUL."— i/mtn^  JoUTfuU. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  GO.^  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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CHARLES  ORIFFIN  d,  CO.^8  PUBLICATIONS. 


PE'TROX^EXJiyi 

AND    ITS    PRODUCTS: 


BOVERTON       REDWOOD, 

F.RS.E.,  F.I.C.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 

■«B.  Omt.  M«m.  of  the  Imperial  Ruailan  Teehnicftl  Society:  Mem.  of  the  Amerieu  Ohemloftl 

Bodetj :  Consiiltiiif  Adviser  to  the  Corpontlon  of  Londoa  under  the 

Petroleam  Acta.  Ac,  kc 

Assisted  bt  GEO.  T.  HOLLOWAY,  F.LC,  Assoa  R.C.S., 
And  Numerons  Contributors. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Large  8vo.     Prioe  46s. 

VAitb  flumerou0  Aaps,  platee,  and  ^Uudtcatiotu  In  tbc  ^xt 

GENERAL    CONTENTS. 


vm.  TranBport,'  Storage,  and  IMi- 
tribntlon  of  Petroleum. 
IZ.  Testing  of  Petrolenm. 
Z.  Aiq;>lleation    and    Uses    of 

Mroleom. 
XI.  Legislation  on   PetFOlenm  at 

Home  and  ADroad. 
xn.  StatletlcB  of  the  Petroleum 
Production  and  the  Petroleum 
Trade,  obtained  from  the 
most  trustworthy  and  offlelal 
■otiroeB. 


L  General  Historical  Account  of 

the  Petroleum  Industry. 
OL  Geological    and     Geographical 

IMstrlbutlen  of  Petroleum  and 

Natural  Gas. 
m.  Chemical    and    Physical    Pro- 
perties of  Petroleum. 
IT.  Origin  ofPetrolenm  and  Natural 

Gas. 
V.  Production    of    Petroleum, 

Natural  Gas,  and  Ozokerite. 
▼I.  the  Refining  of  Petroleum. 
▼n.  The  Shale  OU  and  AlUed  m- 

dustries. 

**  The  MOST  OOMPRIHRNBIVB  AND  ooiryBNiBNT  AOGOUKT  that  hfts  yet  appeared 
of  a  gigantic  industry  which  has  made  incalculable  additions  to  the  comfort  of 
dvilued  man.  .  .  .  The  chapter  dealing  with  the  arraojroment  for  storaob 
and  transport  of  grbat  practical  nrrKKBST.  .  .  .  The  diobst  of  lbois- 
lation  on  the  subject  cannot  but  prove  of  the  oreatkst  otility."—  The  7\mu. 

"  A  splbndid  CONTRIBUTION  to  otuT  technical  literature."— C%«mioa/  Newt. 

"This  THOROUOHLT  STANDARD  WORK  ...  in  every  way  exobllbnt 
.  .  .  most  fully  and  ably  handled  .  .  .  could  only  have  been  produced 
lyyaman  in  the  very  exceptional  position  of  the  Author.  .  .  .  Iitdispbh- 
SABLB  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  Petroleum,  its  aPPLICatioss,  kANUFAOTUBt, 
STORAOE,  or  TRANSPORT."— i/iniyifir  Joumol. 

"  We  must  concede  to  Mr.  Redwood  the  distinction  of  having  produced  a 
treatise  which  must  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  THB  ikdispbnsablbb.  It  con- 
tains THB  LAST  word  that  can  be  said  about  Petroleum  in  any  of  its  bcibntipio, 
TBOHKIGAL,  and  LBOAL  aspects.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  mors 
comprehensive  and  enlidt  account  of  the  geological  conditions  associated  with 
the  supply  of  Petroleum  and  the  very  practical  question  of  its  amount  and 
DURATION.'* — Journal  of  Oaa  Lighting, 
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Third  Edition.     With  Folding  Platea  and  Many  IUiitfer»tioiift. 
Large  8yo.     Handsome  Cloth.     368. 

ELEMENTS    OF 

Metallurgy: 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  EXTRACTING  METALS 
FROM  THEIR  ORES. 

BT 

J.  ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  M.IN8T.0.E.,  P.C.S.,  P.G.S.,  ko, 

AND 

H.  BAUERMAN,  V.P.G.S. 


Iron. 

Cobalt. 

Nickel 

SilTor. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 

\*  ICanj  hotjlBle  additionb,  dealing  with  new  Prooeeaes  and  DeTelopmenK 
will  be  found  in  the  Third  Edition. 

"  Of  the  Thibd  Edition,  we  are  atill  able  to  aay  that,  as  a  Text-book  ol 
Metallnrgy,  it  is  the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted.**— J^ineer. 

"The  Talne  of  this  work  is  almost  intBimablt.  There  can  be  no  qnestioa 
that  the  amount  of  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  it  is  enormous.  .  .  .  There 
is  oertainly  no  Metallurgical  Treatise  in  the  language  calculated  to  prore  of 
■noh  general  utility."— Jl/tntfi^  Jcwmal, 

"  In  this  moot  useful  and  handsome  volume  is  condensed  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  practical  knowled(?e.  A  careful  study  of  the  first  division  of  the  book, 
OD  Fuels,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  to  every  one  in  training  for  the 
practical  applications  of  our  scientific  knowledge  to  any  of  our  metallurgioa) 
operations. "— ^  thenmim. 

"  A  work  which  is  equally  valuable  to  the  Student  as  a  Text-book,  and  to  the 
praotical  Smol^f  1^  A  Standard  Work  of  Reference.  •  •  .  The  Uluatnitioas 
are  admirabi^  ^^•'"P^  **'  ^*^  Engraving."— Cfcemico^  Ifeum. 


GENERAL     OONf] 

Refractory  Materials.  I        Antimony 

Fire-Cla3r8.  |        Arsenic. 
Fuels,  ^  Zinc. 

Aluminium.  Mercury. 

Copper.  I        Bismutn. 
Tin.  Lead. 
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(iriiKn's  UlttaUtirgiral  Merits. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE 

FOR 

Metallursrists,   Mine-Owners,  Assayers,   Hanafaetaren. 

and  all  interested  in  the  development  of 

the  Hetallorgical  Industries. 

BDITKD  BT 

Sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L,  F.R.S., 

ORBMIST  AND  ASSATKR  TO  THS  ROTAL  MINT;  PROFESSOR  OF  MSTALLVRGT  IN 
THR  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE. 

/«  Z^f^y  8fw,  Hands^MU  Clatk,      IVitk  lUuttraH^m*. 


INTBOD17CTION  to  the  STUDY  of  METAIiliUBGY. 

By  the  Editor.     Fourth  Edition.      15s.     (Seep.  63.) 

Q-OIiD  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  Thos.  Kirke  Rosk, 
D.Sc,  Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.I.C.,  of  the  Royal  Mint.  Third  Edition, 
21S.     (Seep.  63.) 

IiEAD  AND  SIIiVEB  (The  Metallurgy  of).      By  H.  F. 

Collins,    Assoc. R.S.M.,    M.InstM.M.     Part   I.,   Lead,  i6s;   Part 
II.,  Silver,  i6s.     (See  p.  64.) 

IBON  (The  Metallnrgy  of).  By  Thos.  Turner, 
Assoc  R.S.M.,  F.I.C,  F.C.^.     i6s.    (See  p.  65.) 

8TEEI1  (The  Metallargy  of).  By  F.  W.  Harbord, 
Assoc. R.S.M.,  F.I.C,  Chemist  to  the  Indian  Government.  . 

\_Ready  shortly. 


WiU  ht  PubHs/ud  at  Sk^ri  InUnmlt. 

0.  METAIiLUBGICAIi  MACHINEBY:  the  Application  of 
Engineering  to  Metallurgical  Problems.  By  Henry  Charles  Jenkins, 
Wh.Sc.,  Assoc. R.S.M.,  Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science. 

7.  AIiLOYS.      By  the  Editor. 

•»•  Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 
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GRIFFIN'S    METALIilTBGICAL    SEBIES. 


Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price  15s.     Large  8vo, 

with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Micro- Photographic  Plates 

of  different  varieties  of  Steel. 

An  Introduetion  to  the  Study  of 

:m:et.A-XjLtji^c3-'Z"- 

BY 

Sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines :  Chemist  and  Assayer  of  the  Royal 
Mint ;  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

Gbnrral  Contents.— The  Relation  of  Metallurgy  to  Chemistry.— Physical  Properties 
of  Metals.— Alloys.— The  Thermal  Treatment  of  Metals.— Fuel  and  Thermal  Measurements. 
— Materials  and  Products  of  Meialluraical  Processes. — Furnaces. — Means  of  Supplying  Air 
to  Furnaces.— Thermo- Chemistry.— Typical  Metallurgical  Processes. — The  Micro-Structure 
of  Metals  and  Alloys. — Econ3mic  Considerations. 

"  No  English  text-book  at  all  approaches  this  in  the  completeness  with 
which  the  most  modern  views  on  the  subject  are  dealt  with.  Professor  Austen's 
folume  will  be  invaluable,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  also  to  those  whost 
knowledge  of  the  art  is  far  advanced." — Chemical  News. 


Third  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  partly  Re-written.      218. 

Including  the  most  recent  Improvements  in  the  Cyanide  Process. 

With  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  GOLD. 


T.  KIRKE  ROSE,  D.ScLond.,  Assoc.R.S.M., 

Aaaistant  Ai&ayer  qf  the  Royal  MhU, 

Obnbral  Contents.- The  Properties  of  Gold  and  its  Alloys.— Chemistry  of  Gold.— 
Mode  of  Occurrence  and  Distribution.- Placer  Mining.— Shallow  Deposits.- Deep  Placer 
Mining.  —  Quartz  Crushing  in  the  Stamp  Battery.  —  Amalgamation.  —  Other  Forms  of 
Crushing  and  Amalgamating.— Concentration.— Stamp  Battery  Practice.- Chlorinatlon : 
The  Preparation  of  Ore.— The  Vat  Process.- The  Barrel  Process.— Chlorination  Practice 
in  Particular  Mills.- The  Cyanide  Process.- Chemistry  of  the  Process.— Pyritic  Smelting. 
—The  Refining  and  Parting  of  Gold  Bullion— The  Assay  of  Gold  Ores.- The  Assay  of 
Bullion— Economic  Considerations. —Bibliography. 

**  A  coMPBBHUtsiva  PEACTICALTRKA118B  on  this  important  subject."— TAc  Titne$. 

'*The  Moer  oomplktb  deterlption  of  the  ohlokivation  pbocsss  which  has  yet  been  pnb- 
Uahed."- Jfintn^  Journal. 

"Adapted  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Gold  Mining  Indnstry,  being  free  from  teoh- 
oioalltles  as  far  as  poisSble,  bat  is  more  particularly  of  value  to  those  engaged  la  the 
indnstry.'  —Cap*  Times. 
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GRIFFIN'S   METAIiLUBGICAIi   SERIES. 

Editid  by  sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.R,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
In  Large  8vo.     Hands^ome  Cloth,     With  lUustrtUioHS, 


IMPORTANT    NEW    WORK.       NOW    READY. 
In  Two  Volumes,  Each  Complete  in  Itself  and  Sold  Separately. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  LEAD  AND  SILVER. 

By  H.  p.  COLLINS,  AssocR.S.M.,  M.In8T.M.M. 

Pa.Pt     I.— X^EJLD: 

A  Complete  and  ExhaustiTe  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Lead, 
with  Sections  on  Smelting  and  Desilverisation,  and  Chapters  on  the 
Assay  and  Analysis  of  the  Materials  involved.     Price  i6s. 

SUKMART  OP  CONTBNTS.— Sampling  and  Assaying  Lead  and  Silver.— Propertie  and 
ComponndB  of  Lead.— lioad  Ores.— Lead  Smelting.— BeTerberatorles.— Lead  Smelting  in 
Hearths.- The  Roasting  of  Lead  Ores.— Blast  Furnace  Smelting;  Principles,  Practice, 
and  Examples;  Pro.lucts.— Flue  Dust,  its  Composition,  Collection  and  Treatment.— 
Costs  and  Losses,  Purchase  of  Ores.— Treatment  o  Zinc,  Lead  Sulphides,  Desilverlaatlon, 
Softening  ani  Keflning.— The  Pattinson  Process.— The  Parkes  Process.— Cupellation  and 
Refining,  <&&,  Ac. 

"A  THOROUGHLY  SOUND  and  useful  digest.  May  with  evkrt  ookfidbmci  be 
recommended."— if mt>i(7  Journal. 


Part     Ile-SII^VER. 

JUST    OUT.     1  es. 

Comprising  Details  regarding  the  Sources  and  Treatment  of  Silver 
Ores,  together  with  Descriptions  of  Plant,  Machinery,  and  Prooesses  of 
Manufacture,  Refining  of  Bullion,  Cost  of  Working,  &c. 

SUMMART  OP  Contents.— Properties  of  Silver  and  its  Principal  Compounds.— Silver 
Ores.— The  Patio  Process.— The  Kazo,  ITondon,  Krdhuke,  and  Tina  Processes.— The  Pan 
Process.— Roast  Amalgamation.— Treatment  of  Tailings  and  Concentration.— Retorting, 
Halting,  and  Assaying.— Chlorodising-Roasting.— The  Augustin,  Claudet,  and  Zlervogel 
Processes.— The  Hypo-Sulphide  Leaching  Process.— Refining.— Matte  Smelting.- Pyrltic 
Smelting.— Matte  Smelting  In  Reverberatories.— Silver-Copper  Smelting  and  Refining.— 
Index. 

"The  author  has  focussed  a  large  amount  op  valuablk  inpormation  into  a 
convenient  fonn.  .  .  .  The  author  has  evidently  considerable  practical  experience, 
and  describes  the  various  processes  clearly  and  well.  '^Mining  Journal, 
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GBIFFIN'S   MBTAIiLUBGIOAIi   SEBIES. 


Sboond  Edition,  Revised.    Price  168. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  IRON. 

By  THOMAS  TURNER,  Assoc.R.S.M.,  F.I.C., 

Dtredor  of  Technical  ItutrttctUm  to  the  Staffordth^  CowUy  Council 

In   Lasob   Syo,   Handsome    Cloth,   With   Ndhkrocts    Ill[7st&ation» 
(many  fbom  Photographs). 


Otntrai  Contenti.^^Tij  Ststory  of  Iron.— Modern  Eisory  of  iron.— The  Age  of  Steel. 
— Ohfef  Iron  Ores.— Preparation  of  Iron  Ores  —The  Blast  Furnace.— The  Air  nfie.l  in  the 
Blast  Pumvce.— Reactions  of  the  Blast  Famace.^The  Fue  ased  in  the  Blast  Famaoe.— 
Slags  and  Fnzes  of  Iron  Smelting.— Properties  of  Oast  iron.— Foundry  Practice.— Wronghl 
Iron. — Indirect  Prodaoiion  of  Wrought  Iron.— Tne  Paddling  Process.— Further  Treatmem 
of  Wrought  Iron.  -  Corrostion  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

"  A  MOST  VALUABLK  SUMMARY  of  knowledge  rehtting  to  every  method  and  stage 
in  the  mannfacture  of  cast  and  wronght  iron  .  .  .  rich  in  chemioal  details.  .  .  . 
EzHAUSTiVB  and  thobouohlt  uf-to-datk**— Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  AstociaUon, 

*'  This  is  A  DRLioHTFUL  BOOK,  giving,  as  it  does,  reliable  infonnation  on  a  snbjeel 
becoming  every  day  more  elaborate.  ** — Colliery  Guardian, 

"A  thobouohlt  usbful  book,  which  brings  the  subject  op  to  datb.  Or 
OKBAT  valub  to  those  engaged  in  the  iron  mdwilr j."*— Mining  Journal. 


IN    ACTIVE   PREPARATION. 

New   Volume  of  the   "Metallurgical  Series." 

THE  METALLDRfiY  OF  STEEL. 

By    F.    W.    HARBORD, 

AuociaU  of  the  Royal  School  0/ Mine",  Fellow  of  the  Institute  0/ Chemistry, 

Chemiet  to  the  Indian  Oovemment^  Royal  Indian  Engineering 

College^  Cooper^s  Hill, 

With  Numsbous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations  of  Plant  and 

Machinery,  reduced  from  Working  Drawings. 


METAIlDR6ICAL''MACHiNERY: 

The  Applioatlon  of  Engineering  to  Metallurgioal  Probleme. 

By  HENRY  CHARLES  JENKINS, 

Wh,Sc.,  AsiocR.SM.,  Assoc, M, Inst. 0,S, 


•,*  For  Details  of  Works  on  Mining,  see  pages  66-59. 
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M  CHARLES  ORIFFIN  *  CO.'B  PUBLICATIONS. 

A    TEXT-BOOK    OF    ASSAYING: 

Ft  tk€  i/M  of  StudentM,  Mine  ManagerB,  Auayen,  dia. 
By  J.  J.  BERINGER,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

Public  AaiJirac  for,  amd  htetanr  to  the  Miainc  AwocMHi—  of,  CorawaB. 

And  C.  BERINGER,  F.C.S., 

Lftte  ChieT  AsMyer  to  the  Rio  Tinto  Copper  Coapoay,  Lowioit, 

WHk  mnncroui  Tables  and  Illustrations.      Crown  8to.      Cloth,  10/& 

Sixth  Edition,  ReTised  and  Enlarged. 

Gbmbsal  Contbnts.  —  Pakt  I  —  Imtkoooctokt  :    Manitolatiom  :    Sewnhnt ; 
Oryiac :  Cakuhitioa  ml  RoMlt*— Laboratory-books  and  Raotts.    Mbthooc  :   Dry  Gmvi- 
■etnc;  Wet   GraTiactnc- Volumetric  Anays:   Titronetnc,  ColwnBetric,    GiioeMftic 
Weicbiaff  aad   Meamvwf^Rcateata—PorMbe,  Equations,  ftc—SpedlicGraTity. 


Past  II.— Mbtals  :  Detection  and  Anav  of  Silver,  Gold,  Plati«H^  Mercury,  Copper, 
Lead,  Thailiua^  Biantb.  Antimoav,  Iron,  Nickel.  Cobak,  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Tbi,  Tungsten, 
Tiunium,  iiangsneif,  CbroauuaB,  ftc— Baitbs,  Alkalies. 

Pakt  III.— Non-M btals  :  Oxygen  aad  Oxides;  Tbe  HslofeM  Sulphw  and  Sttl- 
pbatfi     iinanic,  Pboapbonis,  Nittogen— Sttcon,  Carbon.  Bona— Useful  Tables. 

*' A  asAiXT  MBEiToaiovs  woKK,  tbat  may  be  safely  depended  upon  ekbar  far  systematic 
instruction  or  for  rsferaace."— JVisAwv. 

"This  work  is  one  of  the  BEST  of  iu  kind.  .  .  .  Cenlains  all  the  information  that 
the  Assayer  will  find  necessary  m  die  emmunatisn  ef  minends.*— ^Mir^Mwr. 

Second  Edition,  Hevifted,     Hand$ome  Cloth,     With  Sumeroua 
lUuiUrcUions.     6*. 

A     TEXT-BOOK      OF 

ELEMENTARY   METALLURGY. 

Including  the  Anthor'B  Practical  Labobatort  Coursb. 
By    a.    HUMBOLDT    SEXTON,    F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

rrofswai  of  Metallnrgj  in  tha  Glasf^ow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS.— Introduction— Properties  of  the  Metals— Gombnstini 
— fuels— Refiractory  Materials— Pumaoes—Oocnrrenoe  of  the  Metals  in  Nature — Prs- 
Mration  of  the  Ore  for  the  Smelter— Metallurgical  Prooesaes — Iron :  Preparation  of 
Kg  Iron— Malleable  Iron— Steel— Mild  Steel— Copper— Lesd—Zinc  and  tin— SiItv 
—Gold— Mercury— Alloys — Applications  of  Electricttt  to  Metallurgy- Laboba- 
tort OOUBSB  WITH  NuMRROUS  PBAOnCAL  EZBRCISBS. 

*'  Just  the  kind  of  work  for  Students  coMMKNcnio  the  study  of  Metal- 
Inrrf,  or  for  Ehoinbbriho  Students  requiring  a  obrrral  kbowlkdor  of  i^  or 
!«  bHoiBRRRS  in  practice  who  like  a  hahdt  work  of  rbfbrbhob.  To  all  tares 
elasie*  we  ubartilt  commend  tha  work."— /'roc^icoZ  Engineer, 

"  ExoBiXBHTLT  got-up  and  wbll-arranobt>.  .  .  .  Iron  and  copper  well 
ezplsined  by  rzcbllrrt  diagrams  showing  the  stsges  of  the  process  from  start  to 
iniah.  .  .  .  The  moat  voybl  chapter  is  that  on  tha  many  ohangea  wrought 
fai  Metalluigioal  Methods  by  Electricitt.'*— CA«mica^  Trade  Journal, 

"  Poesssses  the  orrat  advartaok  of  giying  a  Coursb  of  Practical  Work." 
^Mining  JoumaL 
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Large  Svo.     Handsome  Cloth,  8b.  6d. 

The  Art  of  the  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller 

A  Manual  on  the  Manipulation  of  Gold  in  the  Various 
Processes  of  Goldsmith's  Work,  and  the  Manu- 
facture of  Personal  Ornaments.    For 
Students  and  Practical  Men. 

By    THOS.    B.    WIGLEY, 

Headmaster   of    the  Jewellers   and    Silversmitha'   Asaoclation   Technical 
School,   Birmingham. 

ASSISTED   BT 

J.    H.    STANSBIE,    B.Sc.  (Lond.),    F.I.O., 

Lecturer  at  the  Birmingham  Municipal  Technical  School. 

In  Lcurgt  Crown  8vo,     With  Numeroua  JUtutreUioru, 

OenenU  Con/ene«.— Introduction  —The  Ancient  Goldsmith's  Art.— The  Metallurgy  of  Gold. 
—Prices  of  Gold,  Silver,  die  — Preparatlim  of  Alloys.— Meltine  of  Gold.— Rolling  and  Slitting  of 
Gold.- The  Workshop  and  Tools.— Filigree  Wire  Drawing  —Manufacture  of  Personal  Ornaments. 
—Finger  Rings  —Mounting  and  Setting.— Mayi>ral  Chains  nd  Civic  Insignia. —Antique  Jewel- 
lery and  lis  Revival.— Etruscan  Work.— Manufacture  of  Gold  Chains.- Prbcioob  Stohbs  — 
CnttiU'/  Diamon<ls  and  other  Preciuus  Gems.— Polishing  and  Finishing —Chasing,  Embossing, 
and  B«pous8^  Work.— The  Colouring  and  F  nishing  of  Articles  of  Jewellery.- Enamelling:  its 
Hi  tory,  Processes,  and  Applicability.— Heraldic  Distinctions  and  Armorial  Barings.- Engraving: 
its  Origin,  History,  and  Processes.— Moulding  and  Casting  of  Ornaments,  &c.— Fluxes,  Ac  — 
Becoverr  -f  the  Precious  Meta's  from  the  Waste  Products.- Refining  Semel  and  Assaying  Semel 
Bars.— Gliding  and  Electro  Deposition.- Hail-Marking  Gold  and  Silver  Plate.— Miscellaneous 
Ussfkil  Information.— Appendix:  Technological  Examinations. 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Price  40. 

TABLES     FOR 

QOANTITATIYE  METALLURGICAL  ANALYSIS. 

FOR   LABORATORY   USE. 
By  J.  JAMES    MORGAN,  F.O.S., 

Member  See.  Ghem.  Industry,  Member  Cleveland  Instltate  of  Engineer*. 

SuHUABY  OF  C0NTBVT8. — Iron  Ores. — Steel.— Limestone,  &c. — Boiler  In^ 
crustations,  Clays,  and  Fire-bricks.— Blast  Furnace  Slag,  &c. — Coal,  Coke, 
and  Patent  Fuel—Water.— Gases.— Copper.— Zinc.— Lead.— Alloys.— White 
Lead. — Atomic  Weight8.—Factors.— Reagents,  &c. 

%*  The  above  work  contains  several  novkl  fbatubu,  notably  the  (extension,  to  quanti- 
tative analysla  of  the  paiNCiPLss  of  '  (iaoup '  SKPAaaTioNS,  hitherto  chiefly  oonflned  to 
Qualitative  » ork,  and  will  be  found  to  facilitati  oaaaxLY  the  operations  of  Obsmuts, 
AssAYKXS,  and  others.— /Hi62t«Aer'«  Aoie. 

"  The  Author  may  be  coNoaaTULATBD  on  the  way  his  work  has  been  oarried  onu**— ^ 
Tht  Bnatnter. 

'*  Will  ooMHBND  rrsKLF  highly  in  Laboratory  Practice.    Its  glbabitms  and  1 
mark  the  book  out  as  a  highly  useful  one.*'— J^ttMiH^/ovnia/. 
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Skoond  Edition,  Reviaed,  EnUrged,  and  in  part  Re- written. 

With  Additional  Sections  on  Modern  Thkobies  of  Electkoltsis  ; 

Costs,  &c.     Price  lOs.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY: 

Bmbracing  the  Application  of  fUectrolysia  to  the  Plating,  Depositing, 
Smelting,  and  Refining  of  variooa  Metab,  and  to  the  Repro- 
duction of  Printing  SurfiMwe  and  Art- Work,  Ac. 

WALTER   G.    McMillan,    P.LC,    F.C.S., 

Secretary  to  the  Jnetituticn  o/  Electrical  Enffineere;  late  Ledurer  in  MetaUurgy 
at  Maeon  CcUege^  Btrmint/ham. 

With    nnmerous    lUnstrationa.         Large    Crown    8vo.        Cloth 

"This  excellent  treatise,     .     .     .    one  of  the  best  and  most  oomflktb 

ofiannals  hitherto  published  on  EHectro- Metallurgy." — EUetrkal  Revitw. 
*'  This  work  will  be  a  stakdaxd."^  Jeweller, 
'*Any   metallurgical   process  which   reduces  the  cost  of  production 

must  of  necessity  prove  of  great  commercial  importance.     .     .     .     We 

recommend  this  manual  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  practical 

4FFLICAT10N  of  cleotrolytic  processes.** — Nature, 


In  large  Svo.     With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Three  Folding- Plates. 

Price  2 Is. 

ELECTRIC  SMELTING  &  REFI]JI]J&: 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Extraction  and  Treatment 

of  Metals  by  Electrical  Methods. 

Being  the  "  Elektbo-Metalluboie  ''  of  Db.  W.  BORCHERS. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Edition  by  WALTER  6.  McMILLAN, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


CONTENTS. 

Pabt  I.— Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Eabth  Metals  :  Ma^mesium, 
Lithium,  Beryllium,  Sodium,  Potassium,  Calcium,  Strontium,  barium, 
the  Carbides  of  the  Alkaline  Earth  Metals. 

Part  II.  -  The  Earth  Metals  :  Aluminium,  Cerium,  Lanthanum, 
Didymium. 

Part  III.— The  Heavy  Metals:  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Zinc  and  Cad- 
mium, Mercury,  Tin,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Antimony,  Chromium,  Molybdenum, 
Tungsten,  Uranium,  Manganese,  Iron,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt^  the  Platinum 
Group. 

"  COMPRBHENSITB  and  AUTHOBITATIVB     .     .     .     not  Only  FULL  Of  VALUABLE  DirOB- 

MATiON,  but  give-  evidence  of  a  thorouoh  iKSiaHT  into  the  technical  value  and 
POSSIBILITIES  of  all  the  methoda  diacoaaed."— rA«  Bleetrieian. 

"  Dr.  BOEOHERS'  WELL-KHOWH    WORK     .     .     .     muat  OF  EBCE8BITT  BE  AOQUIBEB  bv 

•very  one  intereated  in  the  subject .    Excellertlt  put  into  Engliah  with  sdditlonsl 
■latter  by  Mr.  If cMillah."— ^aetire. 
"  Will  be  of  GREAT  8KRVICK  to  the  practical  man  and  the  Student. "—iSeeIrK  Sntfltiag 
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§9.  GnfflD's  Chemical  and  Technological  Publications. 

For  Met€dlurgy  and  Electro- Metallurgy^  see  previous  Section, 


Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Quantitative  Analysis,    . 
Qualitative  „ 

Chemical  Recreations,    . 
Chemistry  for  Engineers, 

,,        „  Manufacturers, 
Tables  for  Chemists  and 

Manufacturers, 
Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Dairy  Chemistry, 
Flesh  Foods, 
Foods,  Analysis  of,  . 
Poisons,  Detection  of. 
Practical  Sanitation, 


Profs.  DuprA  and  Hakb,    70 
Prop.  Humboldt  Sbxton,    70 

70 

J.  J.  Griffin,  21 

MM.  Blount  and  Bloxam,  71 
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i  Prof.  Oastbll-Evans, 

Prof.  J.  M.  Munro, 
H.  D.  Richmond, 
C.  A.  Mitchell, 
A.  Wtnter  Blyth, 


Dr.  G.  Rkid, 
F.  Wood, 


Sanitary  Engfineering, 

Technical  Mycologry  (The     I  t  .,.»,  .vnftATTRP 
Fermentation  Industries)  ]  ^^'^'  ^^^  ®^''™' 


Brewing, 

Sewage  Disposal, 

Cements, 

Road  Making,     . 

Gas  Manufacture, 

Petroleum, 

Oils,  Soaps,  Candles, 

Lubricants  and  Lubrica- 
tion,       .... 

Painters'  Colours,  Oils, 
and  Varnishes, 

Painting  and  Decorating, 

Photography,    . 

Dyeing,      .... 

Textile  Printing, 

Textile  Fibres,  . 

Dyestuffs,  .... 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning,     . 

Bleaching    and     Calico- 

Printingi  . . 


73 
73 

78 
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79 

74 


Dr.  W.  J.  Sykes,  .  86 
Santo  Crimp,  .  .  76 
G.  R.  Redgkate,        .         76 

ThOS.  AlTKKN,       .  .  77 

W.  ATKINSON  Butterfibld,77 
MM.  Redwood  and  Hollo  way,  60 

80 


73 


Dr.   Alder  Wright, 
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i  G    H.  Hurst,     . 
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fo  OHABLMS  QRimW  *  CO.'a  FUBLMATKUm. 

A  SHORT  MANXTAL  OF 

INORGANIC   CHEMISTRY, 

BY 

A.    DUPRE,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 


WILSON    HAKE,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  F.CS., 

Of  tiM  Wcstminatcr  H<Mfiital  Medical  SdwoL 
TnrRD  Edition,  Rerised,  Enlarged,  and  brought  up-to-date. 

**  A  wvil-writUB,  clew  and  acconte  ElcmcntarT  Maanal  of  laoisaiiic  Cliiamij.  .  .  , 
W«  afrea  keartily  with  the  tjwum  adopted  by  Dn.  Dnpi<  and  Hake  Wiix  makb  Eznou- 
MBNTAL  Work  tbbblt  umaasTiNG  bbcausb  nrrsLuciaLa."— >S«it*n^>  J?tfvwm 

"  There  is  ao  question  that.  giTen  the  PBaracT  gboumoimg  of  the  Student  in  hit  Srist^ 
the  rMMuader  comes  afterwards  to  him  in  a  nuuiner  much  more  simple  and  easily  maqmni 
The  work  is  am  sxAMrLB  or  thb  adtantagbs  or  thb  Svstbmatic  Tkbatmbmt  of  a 
'irisTT  over  the  fraffmentair  style  so  fenerally  followed.  Br  a  umg  way  thb  aarr  of  the 
■nail  Bfanuals  for  Students.^— ^««/jr«r. 


LABOBATOBT  HANDBOOKS  BT  A  HUMBOLDT  SEXTOM, 

Profeesor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Qlaagow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College. 


Seztx>n's  (Prof.)  Outlines  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 

FOR  THB  USB  OF  STUDBIfTS. 

With  niaatrationa.    Fourth  Editiok.    Crown  8to,  Cloth,  3ft. 

'*  A  ooMTAOT  LABORATORT  ouiDB  for  bagioBtn  wat  wanted,  and  the  want  hm 
hMB  WBLL  aurruBD.    ...    A  good  and  nsefiil  book.**— Xoticet 


Sexton's  (Prof.)  Outlines  of  Qualitative  Analysis. 

FOR  THB  USB  OF  STUDBNTS. 

With  lUustrationa.    Thibd  Edition.    Crown  8to,  Cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

'*  The  work  of  a  thoronghlj  practical  chemist**— Bri<tiA  Medical  Journal. 
-  Compiled  with  great  oare.  and  wiU  snpplj  a  want.**— Jofima^  of  BdueaMon. 


Sexton's  (Prof.)  Elementary  Metallurgy: 

Including    the  Author*!  Practical  Laboratory  Course.      With  nunj 
Illustrations.  [See  p.  66. 

Sbcond  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  6s. 
"  Jost  the  kind  of  work  for  stndents  commencing  the  study  of  metallurgy.  **— 
PtaeUeal  Engineer, 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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CHEMISTRY    FOR    ENGINEERS 
AND    MANUFACTURERS. 

A  PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 

BY 

BERTRAM   BLOUNT,    and  A.  G.  BLOXAM, 

P.I.q^  P.C.8..  Ai»oc.lMt.C.E..  F.I.O.,  F.O.8., 

Oonnlting  Onemist  to  the  Grown  Agents  for  GooRaltlng  Ohemlst,  Head  of  the  Chemktry 

the  Oolonlea.  Department,  OoIdBinitha'  Inst, 

MewCroes. 

With  IlluBtrations.     In  Two  Vols.,  Large  Svo.     Sold  Separately. 


"The  authors  hare  succrkdid  beyond  all  expectations,  and  have  produced  a  work  whieb 
■hoold  fflre  ruuH  powbr  to  the  Bnfftneer  and  Manufacturer."— 27k€  Timn, 


CHEMISTRY  OF  ENGINEERING,  BUILDING,  AND 

METALLURGY. 

Gmeral  Co?i<«7ito.—INTBODaGnON— Chemistry  of  the  Chief  materials 
of  Oonstmctlon— Sources  of  Energy— Chemistry  of  Steam-raising— Chemis- 
try of  Lnbrication  and  Lubricants— Metallurgical  Processes  used  in  the 
Winning  and  Manufacture  of  Metals. 

"Practical  throoohout  ...  an  admirablk  tbzt-book,  useful  not  only  to  Students, 
bat  to  BifaiHURS  and  Hanaoirs  op  works  in  prbtbhtiho  wabtb  and  ihpbotiho  procbssbb."— 
SooUiman. 

"  BHiKBHtLT  PRACTICAL"— GVafflmo  HeroUL 

"Abookworthy  of  HIGH  BAifK  .  .  .  Its  merit  is  (nreat  .  .  .  treatment  of  the  suttJMt 
of  OABBOCd  puBL  partlcuUrly  good.  .  .  .  Watbr  oas  and  the  production  clearly  worked  out 
.  .  .  Altogether  a  most  creditable  production.  Wb  warhlt  rbcommbhd  it,  and  look  forward 
with  keen  interest  to  the  appearance  of  Vol.  11."— Journal  ofChu  Liahiing. 

VOK4UIISXB    XI.       Pvlo«    leau 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    MANUFACTURING 

PROCESSES. 

Oeneral  (7(m<en£«. —Sulphuric  Acid  Manufacture— Manufacture  of  Alkali, 
*o.— Destructive  ]>i8tillation  -Artificial  Manure  Manufacture— Petroleum 
— Ume  and  Cement— Clay  Industries  and  Glass- Sugar  and  Stareh— Brewing 
and  Distmtng— Oils,  Beslns,  and  Varnishes— Soap  and  Candles— Textiles 
and  Bleaching  —  Colouring  Matters,  Dysing,  and  Printing  —  Paper  and 
Pasteboard— Pigments  and  Paints- Leather,  Qlue,  and  Sixe— Bxplosiy«s 
and  Matches— Minor  Chemical  Manufacturea 

"Certainly  &  oood  and  usBruL  book,  constituting  a  pbaotioal  onii>B  for  Btadenta  bv 
affording  a  dear  oonoeption  of  the  nnmerouB  procesBes  as  a  wbole."-><7A«m<oa<  Trm 
JowmaL 

''We  ooNPiDBHTLT  BBCOiocBMD  thls  Tolumo  SB  a  PBACTiOAL,  and  not  overloaded, 

TBXT-BOOX,  of  OBBAT  YALtTB  tO  BtudeUtS. "— JAtf  BuUdtT. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  ORiFFIN  ft  CO^  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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72  OHARLMS  QRIFFIN  A  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

WORKS  BT  A.  WTNTER  BLTTH,  M.RX.Sm  F.C.S., 

•iRM«sAt-Lftw,  Pvblio  AuJyrt  for  the  County  of  Devon,  and  Medical  Offloer  of  Health  to 

81  Marylebone. 

POODS! 

THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  ANALYSIS. 

la  Demy  Svo,  with  EUbonte  Tables,  Diagrams,  and  Plates.     Handsome 
Cloth.    FouBTH  Edition.     Price  21  s. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS, 
flittory  of  Adulteration— Legislation,  Past  and  Present — Apparatus 
useful  to  the  Food- Analyst — "Ash" — Sugar— Confectionery— Honey— 
Treaole— Jams  and  Preserved  Fruits— Starches — Wheaten-Flour— Bread 
— OaU—  Barley —Rye-Rice  —  Maize  —  Millet  —  Potato— Peas— Chinese 
Peas  —  Lentils  —  Beans  —  Milk  —  Cream  —  Butter  —  Oleo-Margarine  — 
Butterine — Cheese — Lard — Tea— Coflfee — Cocoa  and  Chocolate — ^oohol — 
Brandy — Rum— Whisky— Gin — Arrack— Liqueurs— Absinthe — Principles 
of  Fermentation  —  Yeast  —  Beer  —  Wine  —  Vinegai — Lemon  and  Lime 
Juice — Mustard— Pepper— Sweet  and  Bitter  Almond— Annatto—Obve 
Oil  —  Water  —  Standard  Solutions  and-  Reagents.  Appendix :  Text  of 
English  and  American  Adulteration  Acts. 

PRESS  NOTICES  OF  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

"  SImpW  UTDiAPBHSABLs  In  the  Analyst's  laboratory.^'— 7'A<  Lanut. 

**Tbx  Stahdakd  wobk  on  the  subject  .  .  .  £Tery  chapter  and  exery  paffe  flT«a 
almndaot  i  roof  of  the  strict  revision  to  which  the  work  has  beer  subjected.  .  .  .  The 
seetlon  on  liiLK  is,  we  beliCTe,  the  moetezhanstTe  study  of  the  subject  extant  .  .  .  Aa 
an»iiPBiiSABLB  MAvuaL  for  Analysts  and  lle<iical  Offlcerp  of  Health."— i*ii6/iei7(MittA. 

"  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Wynter  Blyth's  Standard  work,  knbicbkd  with  all  tbs  aaoavi 
wsooTsans  amd  ihpbovkxxhtb,  will  be  accepted  as  a  boon.*'— CAanica/  Ntm. 

POISONS: 

THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 

Tkxbd  Edition.     In  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Tables  and  Illustrations. 
Price  21s. 

GSNISRAIj  OONTSNTS. 
I.— Historical  Introduction.  II.— Classification — Statistics — Connectien 
between  Toxic  Action  and  Chemical  Composition — life  Tests— General 
Method  of  Procedure— The  Spectroscope— Examination  of  Blood  and  Blooi 
Stains.  III.— Poisonous  Gases.  IV.— Acids  and  Alkalies.  V.— Mora 
•r  less  Volatile  Poisonous  Substances.  VI.— Alkaloids  and  Poisonona 
Vesetable  Principles.  VII.— Poisons  derived  from  Living  or  Dead  Animal 
SuMtances.  VIII.— The  Oxalic  Acid  Group.  IX.— Inorganic  Poison*. 
Appendix:  Treatment,  by  Antidotes  or  otherwise,  of  Cases  of  Poisoning. 

■*  Undoubtedly  thb  Moev  oohplrb  wobk  on  Toxioolocy  in  our  lanfuafte."— 2^  ^iMlyit  /«• 
As  TkML  MdUttomJ,  «^  --.  -»- , 

*' As  a  FBAcnoAL  euui,  we  know  xo  Bsnxa  work."— 3  ht  Lanett  (ontke  TkMl  FdUUm). 
V  la  the  Thikd  Bditiox,  Enlarged  and  partly  Be-wrltten,  Nxw  Ahalttioal  Mkhoss  havs 
^MB  taitrodaoed,  and  the  Oabatxbio  Alkaloids,  or  Pvomaixxs.  bodies  plaxlnc  so  grsat  a  <  ait  to 
PDoA-polBOBinff  and  In  the  Manifestatiens  of  Disease,  have  received  special  s^tentioD. 
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CHEMISTRY  AND  TBCHNOLOQY,  73 

QRIBPIN'S    TECHNOLOGICAL    WORKS. 

Large  8uo  Volumes.     Handsome  Cloth, 


With  Numerous  Tables,  and  22  Illustrations.     i6s. 

DAIRY   CHEMISTRY 

FOR    DAIRY    MANAGERS,    CHEMISTS,   AND    ANALYSTS 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Chemists  and  others 
having  Control  of  Dairies. 

By   H.    droop   RICHMOND,   F.C.S., 

CHEMIST  TO  THE  AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 

Contents.^l.  Introductory. — The  Constituents  of  Milk.  II.  The  Analysis  of 
Milk.  III.  Normal  Milk  :  its  Adulterations  and  Alterations,  and  their  Detection. 
IV.  The  Chemical  Control  of  the  Dairy.  V,  Biological  and  Sanitary  Matters. 
VI.  Butter.  VII.  Other  Milk  Products.  VIII.  The  Milk  of  Mammals  other 
than  the  Cow. — Appendices. — Tables. — Index.     . 

"...  In  our  opinion  the  book  is  the  best  contribution  on  the  subject  that 
HAS  VET  APPEARED  in  the  English  language." — Lancet. 

'*  The  author  has  succeedtd  in  putting  before  the  reader  a  complete  book  on  Dairy 
Chemistry.  It  forms  a  com  PL  bTB  r&svmi  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge, 
written  in  easy,  intelligible  language." — The  Analyst . 


MUNRO  (J.  M.  H.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Downton  College  of  Agriculture): 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  ANALYSIS :  A  Prac 
TICAL  Hand-Book  for  the  Use  of  Agricultural  Students.  {Griffin's 
Technological  Manuals. )  In  Preparation, 


CASTELL- EVANS    (Prof.    J.,    F.I.C.,    F.CS., 

Finsbury  Technical  College) : 

TABLES  AND  DATA  for  the  use  of  ANALYSTS,  CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS,  and  SCIENTIFIC  CHEMISTS.  In  Laige 
8vo.     Strongly  Bound.  {At  Press. 

***  This  important  Work  will  comprehend  as  far  as  possible  all  rules  and  tablbs 
required  by  the  Analyst,  Brewer,  Distiller,  Acid-  and  Alkali-Manufacturer,  Ac,  &c. ;  and 
also  the  principal  data  in  Thermo-Chemi.stry,  Electro-Chemistby,  and  the  varioua 
branches  of  Chemical  Physics  which  are  consuntly  required  by  the  Student  and  Worker  in 
Original  Research. 

Every  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  perfect  accuracy,  and  to  include  the  results 
•f  the  most  recent  investigations. 
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In  Large  8vo.     Huidaome  Cloth.     With  namerotiB  Illustratioiia. 

TECHNICAL  MYCOLOGY: 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  MICRO-ORGANISMS  IN  THE 

ARTS  AND  MAHUFACTURE& 

A  Praetieal  Handbook  on  Fermentation  and  Fermentative  Pro- 
cesses for  the  Use  of  Brewers  and  Distillers,  Analysts, 
Teehnleal  and  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  all 
interested  In  the  Industries  dependent 
on  Fermentation. 

By    Dr,    FRANZ    LAFAR, 

Profenor  of  Fennentaiion-Physiology  and  Bacteriology  in  the  Technical 
High  School,  Vienna. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Dk.  EMIL  CHR.  HANSEN,  Principal  of  the 
Garlsberg  Laboratury,  Copenhagen. 

Tkanslatbd    bt   CHARLES    T.    C.    SALTER. 

In  Two  VolumeSf  aold  Separately, 


VoL  L  now  Ready.    Complete  in  Itself.    Price  15s. 


**Th(>  flnt  work  of  thp  kind  which  can  lay  claim  to  oompleteneas  in  the  treatment  or 
a  faeoinatlDg  aubjeet.  The  plan  in  admirable,  the  olaniUcatiou  aimple,  the  Rtyle  ia  good^ 
and  the  tendoicy  of  the  whole  Tolome  ia  to  convey  tare  information  to  the  reader."— 


"  We  cannot  anfflciently  praiae  Dr.  Lafar's  work  nor  that  of  his  admirable  translator. 
No  brewer  with  a  loTe  for  his  calling  can  allow  anch  a  book  to  be  absent  from  his  library.** 
—Brewer^t  Journal^  Ntu  York. 

**■  We  CHU  most  cordiallT  recommend  Dr.  Lafar's  volume  to  the  Members  of  our  pro- 
fession .  .  .  This  treatise  will  supply  a  want  felt  in  many  industries.  ...  Mo  one 
will  fall  to  observe  how  well  Mr.  Saiter  has  done  his  work.  The  publishers  have  fully 
maintained  their  reputation  as  regards  printing,  blndmg,  and  excellence  of  paper."— 
Cktmteal  ll€w». 

\*  The  publishers  trust  that  before  long  they  will  be  able  to  present  £Di.lisb  readers 
with  the  second  volume  of  the  above  work,  arrangements  having  been  concluded  whereby,. 
■pon  its  appearance  in  Qermany  the  Engltoh  translation  will  be  at  onee  put  in  hand. 
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Ib  Large  8vo.  '^.HandBome  Cloth.     Price  2l8. 

THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE   OF 

BREWING. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTICAL  MEN. 

BY 

WA.LTER  J.  SYKES,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  F.I.C., 

EDITOR  OF  **THB  ANALYST. '* 

With  Plate  and  Illustrations. 

GENEBAL    CONTENTS. 

I.  Physical  Principles  Involved  in  Brewing  Operations:  Heat:  The  Ther- 
moniflter— Specific  Heafc>-Latent  Heat— ErAiioratlon— Density  and  Spedflc  OraTi^^— Hydro- 
meters.    Chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  the  materials  used  in  Brewing. 

II.  The  Microscope:  General  Description  of  the— MlcroBcopical  Manipolatlon 
—Examination  of  Yeast— Hunffinfc-Drop  Method— Examination  of  Bacterid— Microscopical 
Preparations- BacterloloKleal  Methods— Bacteriological  Examination  of  Water- Hansen's 
Method  -  Wichmann's  Method  >  Bacterloloffioal  Examination  of  Air.  Vegetable  Biolofiry : 
The  LiTlnff  Gell-Osmosis— The  Yeasts— The  Mycodenns— The  TomlsB,  Ac— Tlie  Bacteria- 
Fermentation  and  Putrefaction- Bacterium  termo-Batyric  Acid  Bacteria,  Ac— Tlie  Monld 
FanRl— Mucor  macedo,  Ac— Simple  Multicellular  Organisms- PenicilUnm  glauct^m,  Ac  — 
Monld  Fungi  Dangerous  on  Brewing  Premises— The  Higher  Plants— Germination  of  Barter- 
Structure  of  Barleycorn.  Fermentation  :  Ancient  -  Views  of  Liebig  on  -The  Physiological 
Theory -Doctrine  of  Spontaneous  Evolution- Sterilisation  of  Organic  Fluids- Competition 
amongst  Micro-Organlsms— Distribution  of  Atmospheric  Germs— Hansen's  InTeBtfgations 
on  the  Air  of  Breweries— Pasteur's  Experiments  and  Theory— Other  Theories  of  Fermentation 
—Investigations  of  Hansen— Pure  Cultures  f^m  a  Single  Cell— Introduction  of  Pure  Yeast 
Cultures  Into  the  Brewery- Hansen's  and  otlier  Pure  Yeast  CnltlTstion  Apparatus— Advan- 
tages of  Hansen's  Pure  Single-Cell  Yeast— Differences  in  the  Action  of  the  various  Yeasts 

III.  Water:  Occurrence  and  Composition  of— Restilts  of  Analysis  of- Hardness- 
Waters  Suitable  fbr  the  Production  of  Dlflbrent  Classes  of  Ale— Artificial  Treatment  of 
Waters— Kainit-Infiuence  of  Boiling— Organic  Constitution -Effect  of  Filtration -Methods 
of  Water  Analysis— Microscopic  Exsminatlon  of  Water  Sediments.  Barley  and  Malting : 
Barley-Choiceof— Vitality— Age-  M siting- Steepinge- Steep- Water— (ntermlnation  of  Barley 
—Flooring  —  Sprinkling  —  Withering  —  Pneumatic  Malting  —  Galland's  Syntem  —  Saladin's— 
Hemming's— Drying  Kiln— Changes  Effected  in  Drying— Storage— Chemical  Examination 
of  Barley— Malt  Substitutes- Quality  of  Malt— Chemical  Examination  of  Malt— Ready-fbrmed 
Sugars- Maltol.  Brewery  Plant :  Gravitation  Brewery— Cold  and  Hot  Liquor  Backs- 
Malt  Mill— Manh  Tun,  Ac— Coppers— Coolers-Refrigerators-CoUectlng  and  Fermenting 
Vessels— Burton  Union  System— Attemperators—Parachutee— Racking  Squares— Vats  and 
Casks.  BrewinsT :  Estimation  of  Quantities  for  the  Brew— Amount  of  Liquor  Required- 
Hardening  Materials— Mushing— Use  of  Subsidiary  Apparatus— Black  Beers— Sparging^ 
Boiling- Action  of  Hop-tannin  Bodies— Cooling— Refrigerating— Collection  of  Wort— Extract 
Yielded—Fermentation— Addition  of  Yeast— Ghsnge  of  Yeast— Fermentation  Temperatures- 
Dressing— Appearance  of  Heads— Cleansing  System— Stone  Square  System— Settling  and 
Racking— Dry  Hopping— Secondary  Fermentation— Priming— Antlseptlos^Fining- Bottled 
Ales  and   Bottling.     Beer  and  its  Diseases :  Flsvour  and  Aroma— Condition— Palate 


Fulness  -  Head— Brightness— Turbidity  -  Roptness  —  Bibliography— Appendices  :  Solution 
Weight  and   Solution  Factor— Specific  Rotatory   Power-The  Law  of^ Definite  T  * 
Alcoholic  Fermentation  without  Teai>t-Cells- Fermentation  in  a  Vaenum- Index. 


"  A  volume  of  Brewing  Science,  which  has  long  been  awaited.  .  .  .  We  consider  it  one 
of  THB  MOST  coMPLBTS  lu  coHTXHTB  and  NOVEL  iH  arraugxmbht  that  has  yet  been  published. 
.    .    Will  command  a  large  sale."— 2Vk«  BrewerB'  Journal. 

"The  appearance  of  a  work  such  as  this  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  XHoaMOUSLT  sapid 
ADVAHOis  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Scientific  Principles  underlying  the  Brewing  Processes. 
...  Dr.  Sykes'  work  will  undoubtedly  be  of  the  obsatist  absistavcb,  not  merely  to  Brewers, 
but  to  all  Chemists  and  Biologists  interested  in  the  problems  which  the  Fermentation  industries 
present."— TA<  AntUytt. 

"  The  publication  of  Da.  Stkxs'  hastxblt  trsatisb  on  the  art  of  Brewing  is  quite  an  event 
In  the  Brewing  World.  .  .  .  Deserves  our  warmest  praise.  ...  A  better  guide  Uian  Dr. 
Sykes  could  hardly  be  found."— Cowttfy  Bre%oer$'  OaaUU. 
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With  Tables,  iUostntioas  in  the  Text,  and  37  Litbogn^ilik  Platet.     Mediaai 
Sto.     Handtone  Qoth.     301. 

SEWAGE   DISPOSAL  WORKS: 

A  Guide  to  the  Construetion  of  Works  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Foliation  by  Sewage  of  Rivers  and  Estuaries. 

By    W.  SANTO    CRIMP,    M.Inst.C.K,   F.G.S., 

Late  AangtSBt^EiigiiiMr,  London  CMurty  CoandL 

Second  Edition,  Rbvisbd  and  Enlarged. 


PART  L— iNTSODUerOKT.      PART   H.-^SCWAOB  DUPOiAL   WOULS   IN 

Opesation— Thbh  CoNmucnoN,  Maintenance,  and  Cost. 

tUssUmted  \pf  Plates  thowinf  the  General  Plan  and  Arrangement  adopted 

in  each  District 


%*  From  the  fact  of  th«  Author's  haritac,  for  tome  yean,  had  cfaane  of  the 

Bnisaffe  Works  of  the  Northern  Seaion  of  the  Metropolis,  the  chapter  on  Lomxwn  wiO  he 
foiud  te  coBUin  many  important  details  which  would  not  odkcrwise  nave  been  available. 

"  All  persons  interested  in  Sanitary  Sdeace  owe  a  debt  of  grautude  to  Mr.  CrimpL  .  .  . 
His  woftt  will  be  especially  useful  te  Samitary  Authobitibs  and  their  adTisers  .  .  . 
Sii—MITXY  PRACTiCAi.  AND  USEFUL  .  .  .  givos  pbas  and  dcscfiDtions  of  MANY  or  Tas 
■OST  iMroBTANT  SBWAGB  WOBKS  ef  £af  land  .  ■  .  with  very  Yalttable  informaiiea  as  te 
ihe  COST  of  construction  and  workinc  of  nch.  .  .  .  The  carefully-prepared  diawiacs  ps»> 
■it  ef  an  easy  comparison  between  the  difiertnt  systeau.*'  —Lmtctt 

"  Prebsbly  the  most  coMrLBTB  amp  bbst  trkatisb  on  the  sahiect  which  has  appeared 
in  our  lanfuafe     ■  Will  prove  af  the  greatest  use  te  all  who  have  the  proDlem  of 

Sewage  Disposal  to  t^ot."— Edinburgh  Medical  foumal. 


In  Crown  8vo,  Extra.     With  Illustrations.      8s.  6d. 

CALCAREOUS    CEMENTS: 

THEIR  NATURE,  PREPARATION.  AND  USES. 

Vri^lm    ■ox>ta«    R«x>taflkB»lKM    vaipon    Cmnehmxt^    V^s^l^iatf* 

By   gilbert    R.    REDGRAVE,    Assoc.    Inst.    CE, 

Assistant  Sa;retar7  for  TechnoloKy,  Boanl  of  Education,  8oath  Kensington. 

General  Contents. — Introdaction — Historical  Review  of  the  Cement 
Industry — The  Early  Days  of  Portland  Cement— Composition  of  Portland 
Cement— Processes  of  Manufacture — The  Washmill  and  the  Backs- 
Fine  and  Chamber  Drying  Processes — Calcination  of  the  Cement  Mixture — 
Grinding  of  the  Cement — Composition  of  Mortar  and  Concrete — Cement 
Testing  —  Chemical  Analysis  of  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  and  Raw 
Materials  —  Employment  of  Slags  for  Cement  Making  —  Scott's  Cement, 
Selenitic  Cement,  and  Cements  produced  from  Sewage  Sludge  and  the 
Refuse  from  Alkali  Works  —  Plaster  Cements  —  Specifications  for  Portland 
Cement — Appendices  (Gases  Evolved  from  Cement  Works,  Effects  of  Sea- 
water  on  Cement,  Cost  of  Cement  Manufacture,  &c.,  &c.) 

**  A  work  oalcnlatad  to  be  of  qbbat  and  bxtbmdbd  zmwrr^—Cftemieal  Nevs. 

**  IVYALUASLB  to  the  Student,  Architect,  and  iingineeT.''^ Building  Neto%. 

'*  A  work  of  the  obbatbst  iBTBRBar  and  DSBFUunas,  which  appears  at  a  very  erttloal 
period  of  the  Oement  Trade."— 5rt<.  Trad%  Journal. 

"  Win  be  oflefQl  to  all  1nt«reBte<)  in  the  MAviTrAcruRB,  usb,  and  TBsmre  of  Gements.**— 
fngintfr. _______^_^^_^______________^_^^____^___— _-_^ 
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Now  Rbadt.     Large  Svo,     HaruUome  Cloth,     Beautifully 
lUustreUed,     2\8, 

Road  Making  and  Maintenance: 

A    FBACTICAL    TREATISE    FOR    ENGINEERS, 
SURVEYORS,     AND     OTHERS. 

With  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Practice. 

By  THOS.  AITKEN,  Assoc. M.Tnst.O.E., 

Member  of  the  Assooi  itioa  of  Maalcipal  and  Oonnty  Engineers;  Member  of  the  Sanitary 
Inat ;  Surveyor  to  the  Oonnty  Oouncll  of  Fife.  Onpar  Division. 

WiTH   NUMEROUS   PLATES,    DIAGRAMS,    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CoNTBNTd. — Historical  Sketch. — Resistance  of  Traction. — Laying  out 
New  Roads.  —  Earthworks,  Drainage,  and  Retaining  Walls.  —  Road 
Materials,  or  Metal. — Quarrying. — Stone  Breaking  and  Haulage. — Road- 
Rolling  and  Scarifying. — The  Construction  of  New,  and  the  Maintenance 
of  existing  Roads. — Carriage  Ways  and  Foot  Ways. 

"  The  Literary  style  is  xxcbllrht.  ...  A  coMPRiHBNSirB  and  bxcbllbrt  Modern  Book,  an 
UP-TO-DATB  work.  .  .  .  Should  be  on  the  reference  shelf  of  every  Municipal  and  County 
BnKineer  or  Surveyor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  every  Colonial  Engineer."— TAe  Surveyor. 


MiM  Skoond  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  New  Section  on{ 
Acetylene.    Fully  Illustrated.    10s.  6d. 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF 

GAS     MANUFACTURE. 

A  Hand-Book  on  the  Production ^  Purification ,  and  Testing  of  llluminatin 

Gas,  and  the  Assay  of  the  Bye-Products  of  Gas  Manufacture. 

For  the  Use  of  Students. 

BY 

W.  J.  ATKINSON  BUTTERFIELD,  M.A.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S., 

Formerly  Head  Chemist,  Gas  Works.  Beekton,  London,  B. 

General  Contents. — I.  Raw  Materials  for  Gas  Manufacture. — II.  Coal 
Gas.  —III.  Carburetted  Water  Gas.— IV.  Oil  Gas.— T.  Enriching  by  Light 
Oils.— VI.— Final  Details  of  Manufacture.— VIl.  Gas  Analysis.— VflL 
Photometry. —IX.  Applications  of  Gas. — ^X.  Bye-Products. — XL  Acetylene. 
— Index. 

"  The  best  work  of  its  kind  which  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
newing."—Joumo/  of  (ias  Lighting. 

**  Amongst  works  not  written  in  German,  WE  recommend  before  all  others, 
Butterpield's  Chemistry  of  Gas  Manufacture."— CAemiifecr  Zeitung. 
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Seventh  Edition,  Revised.     Price  6t. 

PRACTICAL  SANITATION: 

4  HAND-BOOK  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTORS  AND  OTHERS 

INTERESTED  IN  SANITATION. 

By   GEORGE    REID,   M.D.,   D.P.H., 

^0iUw,  Mem.  Coumcil^  and  Examhur^  Samimrr  IntHiuU  «f  Grmt  BrUmm^ 
mmi  Medical  Officer  U  the  SUff&rdakire  C^mUf  C^tmcil 

tnittb  an  BppenMc  on  Sanftati?  Xaw. 
By     HERBERT    MAN  LEY,    M.A.,    M.B.,     D.P.H., 

Medical  Officer  efHeaiik  fier  the  CemUy  B^rvrngk  ef  Wett  BrmnwicJL 

Gbnbeal  Contents.— Introduction— Water  Supply:  Drinking  Watcii 
Pollution  of  Water— Ventilation  and  Warming  —  Principles  of  Sewage 
RemoTal  —  Details  of  Drainage  ;  Refuse  Removid  and  Disposal — Sanitary 
and  Insanitary  Work  and  Appliances — Details  of  Plumbers  Work — Houae 
Construction  —  Infection  and  Disinfection  —  Food,  Inspection  of ;  Chaiac- 
teristics  of  Good  Meat ;  Meat,  Milk,  Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for  Human  Food — 
Appendix  :  Sanitary  Law ;  Model  Bye- Laws,  &c. 

••  Dr.  Reid's  very  useful  Manual  .  .  .  abounds  in  practical  dbtaiu*" 
— British  Medical  Journal. 

"  A  VERY  USEFUL  HANDBOOK,  with  a  very  useful  Appendix.  We  recommend 
H  not  only  to  Sanitary  Inspectors,  but  to  Householders  and  all  interested 
In  Sanitary  matters." — Sanitaty  Record, 


Now  Ready.     Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,    Fully  Illustrated.    los.  6d. 

FLESH    FOODS: 

With  Methods  for  their  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and  Bacterio- 
logical Examination. 
A  Praotioai  Handbook  for  Medical  Hen,  Ana/yata,  Inapectora  and  others. 
By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.(Oxon), 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry;  Member  of  Council,  Society  of  PuUic  Analysts. 

With  yumeroun  Tables,  Ulusiratiotu,  and  a  Coloured  PlaU, 

Contents.— Structure  and  Chemical  Composition  of  Muscular  Fibre.— -of 
Connective  Tissue,  and  Blood.--  The  Flesh  of  Different  Animals. — The  Examina- 
tion of  Flesh. — Methods  of  Examining  Animal  Fat. — The  Preservation  of  Flesh. 
-  Composition  and  Analysis  of  Sausages. — Proteids  of  Flesh.— Meat  Extracts  and 
Flesh  Peptones. —The  Cooking  of  Flesh.— Poisonous  Flesh.— The  Animal  Para-, 
sites  of  Flesh.— The  Bacteriological  Examination  of  Flesh. — ^The  Extraction  and 
Separation  of  Ptomaines. — Index. 

*•*  This  work  is  a  complete  compendium  of  the  chemistry  of  amimal  tissues.     It  con- 
tarns  directions  for  the  detection  of  morbid  conditions,  putrefactive  changes,  and  poisonous 
or  injurious  constituents,  together  with  an  account  of  their  causes  and  effects. — PuhUthtf^t 
Note. 
/  "  A  comoilation  which  will  be  most  useful  for  the  class  for  whom  It  is  intended."— w4/A<furwm. 

"  A  book  which  NO  ONB  whose  duties  involve  considerations  of  food  supply  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BB 
'ViWROMT."— Municipal  ycumal. 
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COMPANION    VOLUMl^  TO    REID'8    SANITATION. 

In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

Sanitary  Engineering: 

A  Practical  Manual  of  Town  Drainage  and  Sewage  and  Refuse  Diapoaal. 

For  Sanitary  AuthorfltlM,  Engrlneers,  Inspootors,  Arohltaeta, 
OontraotorB,  and  Students. 

BY 

FRANCIS  WOOD,  A.M.Inst. C.E.,  F.G.S., 

Borough  Engineer,  Bacup,  Lanes. 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 
Introduction. — Hydraulics.— Velocity  of  Water  in  Pipes.— Earth  Pressures  and  Retaining 
Walls. — Powers.— House  Drainage.-  I^nd  Drainage. — Sewers.— Separate  System. — Sewage 
Pumping. — Sewer  Ventilation. — Drainage  Areas.  —  Sewers,  Manholes,  &c.— Trade  Refuse. — 
Sewage  Disposal  Works.-  Bacteriolysis.  — Sludge  Disposal.— Construction  and  Cleansing 
of  Sewers.— Refuse  Disposal. — Chimneys  and  Foundations. 

[At  Pkess. 


READY   SHORTLY.      IMPORTANT   NEW   WORK. 

Large  8uo.    Handsome  Cloth, 
With  Numerous  Plates,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 

Central  Electrical  Stations: 

THEIR    DESIGN,  ORGANISATION,  AND   MANAGEMENT. 

BY 

CHAS.     H.    WORDINGHAM, 

A.K.C.,  M.Inst.CE.,  M.Inst.M.E., 

Late  Member  of  Council,  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  ;    Engineer  to  the 
City  and   Electric   Tramways,   Manchester. 

For  Contents^  see  p,  43. 
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Painters' 
Colours,  Oils,  &  Varnishes: 

A    FRACTIOAX.    MAKUAI.. 

By   GEORGE    H.    HURST,    F.C.S., 

liMBbo'  of  the  Society  or  Chemical  Industrr :  Lecturer  on  the  Technolom^  of  Painters' 
Colours,  Oils,  and  Varnishes,  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Manchester. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  Illustrations.     12s.  6d. 

General  Contents.— Introductory— The  Cobcposition,  Manufacture, 
Assay,  and  Analysis  of  Pigments.  White,  Red,  Yellow  and  Orani^,  Green, 
Blue.  Brown,  and  Black— Lakes — Colour  and  Paint  Machinery--Paint  Vehicles 
(Oils,  Turpentine,  &c,,  &c.) — Driers — Varnishes. 

"This  useful  book  will  prove  most  valuablk." — Cfumical Newt. 

"  A  ^raeHcal  manual  in  eTery  respect  bxcskdinglv  instri^ctivk.      The 

tecdon  on  Varnishes  is  the  most  reasonable  we  have  met  with.**— Chemist  and  Drugi^t. 

**  Vbkv  valuablb  information  is  given.**— P/iMw^r  tmd  Dtcoraior. 

"  A  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  book,  ...  the  ONLY  English  work  that  satistactorily 
treats  of  the  manufacture  of  oils,  colours,  and  pigments."— CAMvira/  TrtuU^  ycumai 

*,*  For  Mr.  Hurst's  Garment  Dyeing  and  Cleaning,  see  p.  84. 
WORKS  BY  DR.  ALDEB  WRIGHT,  F.R.S. 

Fixed  Oils,  Fats,  Butters, 
and  Waxes: 

TKEIR   PREPARATION    AND   PROPERTIES, 

AND  THE 

MANUFACTURE    THEREFROM    OF   CANDLES, 
SOAPS,  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

BY 

C    R.   ALDER  WRIGHT,    D.Sc,    F.R.S., 

Late  Lecturer  on  Chemistry.  St.  Marv's  Hospital  Medical  School :  Exasiiner  in  "  Soap  ** 
to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

In  Large  8to.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  144  Illustrations.     aSs. 

"  Dr.  Wright's  work  will  be  found  absolutbly  indispkmsablb  by  every  Chemiai. 
Tbkms  with  information  valuable  alike  to  the  Analyst  and  the  Technical  Chemist.  "- 
TJkt  Analyst. 

"Will  rank  as  the  Standard  English  Authority  on  Oils  and  Fats  for  aaaf 
years  to  cam*,*'— industries  mnd  Iren, 

LOMDON:  CHARLES  8RIFFIN  ft  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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CHEMISTRY  AKD  TMOffNOLOGT.  8i 

Painting  and  Decorating: 

A   Complete  Practical  Manual  for  House 
Painters  and  Decorators, 

WALTER    JOHN    PEARCE, 

ttCrcSBB  AT  TSE  MAHOHBCTBB  TKCHVIOAL  SCHOOL  TOR  HOUBK-rAIMTUIQ  AHD  DBOOEATIIKI 

In  Crown  Svo.  extra.     With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Plates 
(some  in  Colours),  including  Original  Designs.     12s.  6d. 


GENBBAL  CONTENTS. 
Introduction — Workshop  and  Stores— Plant  and  Appliances— Brushes  and 
Took— Materials  :  Pigments,  Driers,  Painters'  Oils— Wall  Hanp^ngs — Paper 
Hansing— Colour  Mixing — Distempering— Plain  Painting — Stainmg  -Varnish 
and  garnishing— Imitative  Painting  —  Graining  —  Marbling— Gilciing— Sign  • 
Writing  and  Ijettering — Decoration  :  General  Principles — Decoration, in  Dis- 
temper— Painted  Decoration  —  Relievo  Decoration — Colour— Measuring  and 
Estimating— Coach-Painting— Ship-Painting. 

"A    THOROUGHLY    USBFUL   BOOK      .      .      .      giveS    GOOD,    SOUND,    PRAOTIOAL 

INFORMATION  in  a  CLEAR  and  CONCISE  FORM.  .  .  .  Can  be  confidently 
recommended  alike  to  Student  and  Workman,  as  well  as  to  those  carrying  on 
bosiness  as  House  Painters  and  Decorators." — Plumber  and  Decorator. 

**A  THOROUGHLY  GOOD  AND  RELIABLE  TEXT-BOOK.      .      .      .      So    FULL  and 

CX>MPLSTE  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  anything  further  could  be 
added  about  the  Painter's  crskiV— Builders'  Journal. 


SECOND  EDITION,     Crown  9vo,  Handsome  Cloth.     21s. 

Including    all  the   Newer  Deuelopmente  in    Photographic    MethodSy 

together  with  Special  Articles   on   Radiography   (the  X-Raya), 

Colour  Photography,  and  many   New  Plates. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROCESSES,  APPARATUS,  AND  MATERIALS. 

Compcising  Working  Details  of  all  the  More 
Important  Methods. 

By    a.    brothers,    F.R.A.S. 

ff^/r^  NUAfEROl/S  FULL  PAGE  PLATES  BY  MANY  OF  THE  PRO 
CESSES  DESCRIBED,  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THE  TEXT. 

"  ^  k'*'*d3rd  work  on  Photography  brought  quite  up-to-date." — Pkot0graphy. 

A  nig^Lt    .'rtforniarive  book.     .     .     .     We  can  cordially  recommend  the  volume  as  a 
"  pl'^^tin    ?o  any  \^^r9.ry."— British  Journal  Of  Phototra^ky. 
^ri:r.  r^*^.^.  "  ^»itr  a  sound  practical  treatise  on  Photography  writ! 


^rrr  i^"^,^'        #itr  a  sound  practical  treatise  on  Photography'written  by  a  practical  worker 


"Tl'^    "'««•";    -^c.' — ^ffas  Mercury. 

^  iu^P^'ot^^  **'*  ^^V^^  hczxity. "^Sco/sman. 


^^^Oqa!^^         aRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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§10.  THE  TEXTILE   INDUSTRIES. 

■■  Tb.  aOR  TAUiAUB  and  dufdl  won  on  pT.ln(  that  ha.  yet  apMand  In  tta.  Kngllifc 
teacnaf.   .    .    .    Ukalj  to  b.  ra«  STaaouD  Woik  of  B«fxu>cb  tor  Tsan  to  ooom."— 

n*ta*Mwmn. 

In  Two  Large  8vo  Volumes,  920 
^        pp.,  with  a  SUPPLEMENTARY 
Volume,  containing  Specimens 
\M      of  Dyed   Fabrics.     45s. 

A    MANUAL    OF   DYEING: 

fOR  THE  USE  OF  PRACTICAL  DYERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  STUDENTS, 
AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  THE  ART  OF  DYEING. 

BY 

E.  KNECHT,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  CHR.  RAWSON,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

Hmd  of  th*  Obamlstiy  Mid  Djraiiic  Dopartinant  of  Lftto  Haad  of  tho  Chmnigtry  and  Draiag  DioiU—i> 
4lM  TMkBlOAl  BehooU  lUnebMUr:  Bditor  of  "  Tbo  of  th«  TwhnloU  OoD«ee,  Bndford  ;  Mombtf  of 
Jovnaio  th*  Bociotj  of  Dyan  And  Colonrlati ; "  Ooondl  of  th*  BocUCy  of  Dywa  and  Oolowlati^ 

And  RICHARD  LOEWENTHAL,  Ph.D. 

GsMERAL  Contents.— Chemicid  Technology  of  the  Textile  Fabrioi— 
W^ater — Washing  and  Bleaching  —  Acids,  Alkalies,  Mordants  —  Natural 
Colouring  Matters— Artificial  Organic  Colouring  Matters— Mineral  Colours 
— Machinery  used  in  Dyeing — Tinctorial  Properties  of  Colouring  Matters — 
Analysis  and  Valuation  of  Materials  used  in  Dyeing,  kc.,  &c 

"  Thii  MOflT  YALDABLK  woBK    .    .    .    wlll  be  widelj  appreciated.**— CA^mtco/ ilTMffi. 

"  Thli  aothoritatiTe  and  ezbaostlTe  work  ...  the  mobt  oomflbtb  we  have  yet  seao 
«B  the  ■abject"— 7Var«2e  Meamfacturer. 

''  The  MOST  BZBADsnvB  and  complbtb  wobk  on  the  anbject  extant "—Tkxlite  Beeordmr. 

**  The  diitingnlBhed  aathora  ha^e  placed  in  the  handa  of  thoae  daOy  engaged  in  the  dya> 
hoQM  or  laboratory  a  work  of  bxtbbmb  yalub  and  UNDonBTBD  unuTT  .  .  .  appeal! 
quickly  to  the  technologiit,  colonr  chemist,  dyer,  and  more  parttcnlarW  to  the  risini  dyer 
of  the  present  generation.    A  book  which  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with.*— il  nnricBw  TtxtUt 

Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  DYESTDFFS. 

A    Compendium   of  Difea,    Mordanta^    and   Other  Substances 
Employed  in  Dyeing,  Calico-Printing,  and  Bleaching, 

By  C.  RAWSON,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  W.  M.  GARDNER,  F.C.S., 
AND  W.  F.  LAYCOCK,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 

With  Formulae,  Properties,  Applications,  &c. 

[At  Press. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Companion-Volume  to  Knecht  and  Rawaon'a  "Dyeing" 

TEXTILE    PRINTING: 

A  PBACTICAIi   MANUAIi. 
Including  the  Processes  Used  in  the  Printing  of 
COTTON,   WOOLLEN,    SILK,   and   HALF- 
SILK  FABEICS. 

BY 

C.  F.  SEYMOUR  ROTHWELL,  F.G.S., 

Hmm.  Joe.  cf  Oftmueal  JnduMtries;    taU  Uctnrer  mi  tfu  Munieipmt  Tedmieal  Sdtot^r 
MamehMUr, 

In  Large  8to,  with  Illustrations  and  Printed  Patterns.     Price  21a 


GSNERAIi    CONTENTS. 

IntrodnctioD.  Padding  Style. 

""       •-    •  •  ^     .    .     ™     ...  Regiat  and  i)iBcharge  Styles. 


The   Printing    of    Compound 

ColouriDgs,  &a 
The  Printing  of  Woollen  Oooda. 
The  Printing  of  Silk  Gooda. 
Practical  Recipea  for  Printing. 


The   Machinery  Uaed   in  Textile 

Printing. 
Thickeners  and  Mordants. 
The  Printing  of  Cotton  Goods. 
The  Steam  Style. 
Colours  Produced  Directly  on  the 

Fibre.  Appendix. 

Dyed  Styles.  Useful  Tables. 

Patterns. 

*'  Bt  far  thk  but  and  mort  pkactical  book  on  tixtiue  peiktimo  which  hu  yetbMiy 
broaght  oat,  and  will  long  remain  the  standard  work  on  the  Bubjeot.  It  Ib  essentially 
praotloal  m  oharaoter."— 7Vjr<i7e  Mercury. 

"  Trb  Mttrr  pRAOTicAL  MAKDAL  of  TRXTiu  PBDiTiMO  which  haB  jot  appeared.  We  haT* 
BO  hesitation  in  reoommending  if— r^s  TtxtiU  Manufacturer. 

*'  Uhdodbtbdl^  Mr.  Rothwbll's  book  is  thb  bbbt  which  has  appeared  on  TSXTiLa 
pBnmiio,  and  worthily  lormR  a  Companion- Volnme  to  '  A  Manual  on  Dyeing.'  ""^TJu  Dyr 
emd  Caiieo  Printer. 


Large  Syo.     Handsome  Cloth. 

A  Dictionary  of  Textllo  Fibres. 

By   WILLIAM    J.    HANNAN, 

Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Aihton  Municipal  Technical  School,  Lecturer  on  Cotton 
Spinning  at  the  Chorley  Science  and  Art  School,  Ac. 

With  Nameroas  Illnstrations  reproduced  from  Photographs,  &o. 

[In  PrtparcUUm^ 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     12b.  6d. 

BLEACHING  &  CALICO-PRINTING. 

A   Short   Manual  for   Students   and 
Practical  Men. 

By    GEORGE    DUERR, 

DIrMtor  of  the  BleAching.  Dyeing,  and  Printtng  Dep«rtmeot  at  th«  Aceiinfton  and  BacoL 
Tachnical  School! :  Chemist  and  Colourlat  at  the  Irwell  Print  Worti. 

Assisted   by   WILLIAM    TURNBULL 

(of  Turnball  it  Stockdale,  Limited). 

With  IlluBtrations  and  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Dyed  and  Printed  Patterns 
designed  specially  to  show  various  Stages  of  the  Processes  described. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS.  -  Cotton,  Composition*  of;  Bleaching,  New 
Processes ;  Printing,  Hand-Block  ;  Fh^t-Press  Work ;  Machine  Printing— 
Mordants  Styles  of  Calico-Printing  :  The  Dyed  or  Madder  Style,  Resist 
Padded  Style,  Discharge  and  Extract  Style,  Chromed  or  Raised  Colours, 
Insoluble  Colours,  &c.  —  Thickeners  —  Natural  Organic  Colouring  Matters 
— Tannin  Matters  —  Oils,  Soaps,  Solvents— Organic  Acids— Salts— Mineral 
Colours— Coal  Tar  Colours— Dyeing— Water,  Softening  of— Theory  of  Colours 
— Weights  and  Measures,  kc. 

"  When  a  madt  way  out  of  a  difflcnlty  is  wanted,  it  la  IH  books  iiki  this  that  It  ia  found  "— 
T^Ktiie  Recorder. 

"Mr.  DDsmm's  woek  will  be  found  mosi  ussruL.  .  .  .  The  Information  given  is  ofessar 
▼ALUS.    .    .    .    The  Recipes  are  TBomouoHLT  PRACTICAL."— r«flD(ti«  Ifatm/taetwrar. 


GARMENT 
DYEING    AND   CLEANING. 

A  Practical  Book  for  Practical  Hen. 
By     GEORGE     H.     HURST,     F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 
With    Numerous    Illustrations.       4s.    6d. 

General  Contents.— Technology  of  the  Tejiilc  Fibres— Garment  Cleoaiiig 
—Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics— Bleaching — Finishing  of  Dyed  and  Cleaned  Fabrics — 
Scouring  and  Dyeing  of  Skin  Rugs  and  Mats — Cleaning  and  Dyeing  of  Feathers — 
Glove  Cleaning  and  Dyeing — Straw  Bleaching  and  Dyeing — Glossary  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals — Useful  Tables. 

"  An  up-TO-DATB  hand  book  has  long  been  wanted,  and  Mr.  Hurst  has  done  nothing 
more  complete  than  this.  An  imporunt  work,  the  mote  so  that  several  of  the  brandies  of 
the  craft  Here  treated  upon  are  almost  entirely  without  Erglish  Manuals  for  the  guidance 
of  workers.    The  price  uings  it  within  the  reach  of  tHJ^—Dyer  and  Calico- Printer. 

"  Mr.  Hurst's  work  dkcidedlv  fills  a  want  .  .  ought  to  be  in  the  haoda  of 
SYBKY  GARMBNT  UYBR  and  cleancr  in  the  Kingdom" — Textile  Mercury. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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INTRODUCTORY  801  EN  OB  8BRIISS.  Ss 

"BOTI  OOULD  NOT  HAYX  A  MOEI  AU.17RINQ  INTRODUCTION    tO  BCientlfiC  punoltl 

than  these  charming-looklDg  volumes."— Letter  to  the   Publishers  from  the  Head- 
muter  of  one  of  our  great  Ftu)llc  Schools. 

OPEH-AIH  STUDIES  IJ  BOTANY: 

SKETCHES    OF   BRITISH    WILD    FLOWEBS 
IN  THEIB  HOMES. 

BY 

R.    LLOYD    PRAEGER,   B.A.,   M.R.I.A. 

Olvstrated  by  Drawlngrs  from  Nature  by  S.  Rosamond  Praeger. 
and  Photographs  by  R.  Welch. 

HandBome  Cloth,  Ts.  6d.  Gilt,  for  Presentfttion,  Ss.  6d. 
Qeneral  Contents.— a  Daisy-Starred  Pasture— Under  the  Hawthorns 
—By  the  River — Along  the  Shingle — A  Fragrant  Hedgerow— A  Connemara 
Bog — Where  the  Samphire  arows — A  Flowery  Meadow — Among  the  Com 
(a  Study  in  Weeds)- ui  the  Home  of  the  Alpines — A  City  Rubbbh- Heap- 
Glossary. 

"  A  FRESH  AND  STIMULATING  book    .    .    .    should  take  a  high  place    .    .    .    The 
lUuBtrations  are  drawn  with  much  skill."— 7'A«  Timet. 

"  Bkautifullt  ILLUSTRATED.     .     .     .     One  of  the  MOST  AOOURATB  as  Well  as 
INTEEESTINQ  books  of  the  kind  we  have  BeBii."—AthenoBum. 

"Redolent  with  the  scent  of  woodland  and  meadow."— TA«  Standard. 

"A  Series  of  stimulating  and   dbliohteul  Chapters  on   Field-Botany."— 2*A« 
Scctifnan. 

"  A  work  as  FRESH  in  many  ways  as  the  flowers  themselves  of  which  It  treats.    The 
EIOB  STORK  of  information  which  the  book  contains    .    .    ."—Th$  Omrden 


0PE5-AIH  STUDIES  111  GEOItOGY: 

An  Introduction  to  Geologry  0utH>f-door8. 

BT 

GRENVILLE    A.   J.   COLE,   F.G.S.,   M.R.LA., 

Professor  of  Oeology  In  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

Witk  12  Full-PagB  llluMtrationM  from  Photographs.     Cloth,     8:  ed. 

General  Contents.- The  Materials  of  the  Earth— A  Mountain  Hollow 
— Down  the  Valley— Along  the  Shore — Across  the  Plains — Dead  Volcanoei 
—A  Granite  Highland— The  Annals  of  the  Earth  -The  Surrey  Hills— The 
Folds  of  the  Mountains. 

**Tbe  FASoDiATiiro  *OrBir-AiB  SrcDua'  of  Pxof.  Ools  ffi^A  the  sabjeot  a  olow  ot 
AvncAnoH    .    .    .    oannot  fail  to  arouse  keen  interest  in  gw>logj." -^OeoUgieal  Moffogin*. 

'*KxraB]rn.T  ebadablb  .  .  .  every  small  detail  in  a  scene  touched  with  a  syn- 
pathetic  kindly  pen  that  remind^  one  of  the  lingering  brash  of  a  Constable."— itTolMre. 

'*  The  work  of  Prof.  Cole  ocunbiiies  RUiaAacB  of  vmx  with  sciBKTma  TBoaouomrMa*'— 
Ptttnnann'M  Jiittheilunfftn. 

**  The  book  is  worthy  of  its  title :  from  cover  to  cover  it  is  sTmoiio  with  bracing  freehnses 
«f  the  moimtain  and  the  field,  while  its  acouract  and  TBoaouoRns  show  that  it  is  the 
work  of  an  earnest  and  consolentioas  stndent.  .  .  .  Fall  of  pietaresque  touches  whlok 
are  most  welcome.**— Aaf«rai  Seknet. 

^  A  OHAaMDio  BOOK,  beaotifally  illustrated.'*-  Athenmum. 

lONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  i  CO.,  LIMITED-  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND 
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Eighteenth  Annual  Issue.    Handsome  cloth,  7s,  8d. 
THE     OFFICIAL     YEAR-BOOK 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 

ookpiXjBD  from  official  sonaoBa 

OomprMng  {together  with  other  Offloial  Information)    LISTS  of  tk% 

PAPERS  read  during  1900  before  all  the  LEADIMQ  SOCIETIES  throughout 

the  Kingdom  engaged  in  the  following  Departmente  of  Reeearoh  ;— 

f  6.  EooDomic  Sdencc  and  Statistics. 
f  7*  Mechanical  Sdence,  Enfineering,  and 
Archifcacturs 


1 1.  ScUnoa  Ganarally :  i.r.,  Societies  occupj- 
iaf  tkemselTes  with  sereral  Branches  of 
ScMBce,  or  with  Sdence  and  literature 

f.  Ckeausoy  and  Photc^praphy. 

4.  Geolofy,  Geography,  and  Mineralogy. 

f.  Biolocy,  including  Miaroaoopy  and  An- 


f.  Biology,  including  Miaroaoopy  i 
thropology. 


f  I.  Naval  and  Militair  Saenoe. 
f   9.  Agriculture  and  Hoeticulture 
f  xo.  Law. 
f  II.  Literature. 


1 19    Psychology. 
f«3-   *     ' 


.  ArchBolegy. 


1x4.  Medicink. 


"'The  Year-Book  of  Societies*  fills  a  very  real  want." — 
Engineering, 

"  Indispensable  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  keep  himself 
abreast  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  day." — Edinburgh  Medical 
foumal, 

"  The  Ybak-Book  or  SocnriBS  is  a  Recced  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  rcy 
the  pfogreas  of  Science. "--iL»»tf  PimjifiUr,  F.X.S,,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  Pmti-PrtsideMt  oftk* 
BHHtkA99§cmHm. 

"It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  a  Handbook  of  this  subject  will  be  b  time 
ene  of  the  most  generally  useful  works  for  the  library  or  the  desk. "—  Tht  Timet. 

"  British  Societies  are  now  weil  represeateu  In  the  '  Yeai^Book  of  the  Scientific  and 
Leaned  Societies  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland.' "-<Art.  "Societies**  in  New  Edition  of 
'*  Bacydopadia  Britaanica,'*  vol.  ndi.) 

Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  Account  of  the  History, 
Oi;g^ization,  and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  various 
Societies,  and  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  Series,  may  still  be 
bad,  price  7/6.     Also  Copies  of  the  Issues  following. 


The  YEAR-BOOK  OF  SOCIETIES  forms  a  complete  index  to 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  of  the  Sessional  year  in  the  various  Depart- 
menti.  It  is  used  as  a  Handbook  in  all  our  great  Scientific 
Centres,  Museums,  and  Libraries  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
and  has  become  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  to  every 
one  engaged  in  Scientific  Work. 

READY  IN  SEPTEMBER  EACH  YEAR. 
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